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ELECTION COMMISSION OF INDIA 
New Delhi, the 17th November, 1975 

S.O. 403. — In pursuance of Clause (b) of sub-section 
(2) of section 116C of the Representation of Ihe People 
Acl, 1951 (43 of 1951). the Election Commission of India 
hereby publishes the orders of ‘ he Supreme Court of India 
dated 7 November. 1975, in Civil Appeals No. 887 of 1975 
and 909 of 1975 from the judgment and order dated 12 June, 
1975 of the High Court of Judicature at Allahabad in 
Election Petition No. 5 of 1971. 

IN THE SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 

CIVIL APPELLATE JURISDICTION 

C1V1I APPEAL NO. 887 OF 1975 

Indira Nehru Gandhi ... Appellant 

VERSUS 

Raj Narain & Anr. ... Respondents 

AND 

CIVIL APPLAL NO. 909 OF 1975 
Raj Narain Appellant 

VERSUS 

Indira Nehru Gandhi & Anr. ... Respondents 

JUDGMENT 

RAY, C. L— In Civil Appeal No. 887 of 1975 the appellant 
is Indira Nehru Gandhi and Ihe respondent is Raj Narain. 


Civil Appeal No. 91)9 of 1975 is the cross objection of the 
respondent. On 14 July, 1975 it was directed that both 
the appeals would be heard together. The appeals arise out of 
the judgment of the High Courl of Allahabad dated 12 June, 
1975. The High Court held that the appellant held herself 
oul as a candidate from 29 December, 1970 and was guilty 
ol having committed corrupt practice by having obtained 
the assistance of Gazetted) O (lice is in furtherance of her elec- 
tion prospects. The High Court further found the appellant 
guilty of corrupt practice committed under section 123(7) of 
the Representation of the People Act, 1951 hereinafter referred 
to as the 1951 Act by having obtained the assistance of 
Yashpul Kapur a Gazetted Officer for the furtherance of her 
election prospects. The High Court held the appellant to be 
disqualified for a period of six years from the date of the 
order as provided in section 8 (a) of the 1951 Act. The 
High Court awarded costs of the election petition to the 
respondent. 

It should be stated here that this judgment disposes of 
both the appeals. Under directions of this Court the original 
record of the High Court was called for. The appeal filed 
by the respondent with regard to Issues Nos. 2, 4, 6. 7, and 9 
formed the subject matter of cross objections in Civil Appeal 
No, 909 of 1975. The cross objections are Ihe. same which 
form grounds of appeal filed by the respondent in the High 
Court at Allahabad, against an order of dismissal of Civil 
Mist. Writ No. 3761 of 1975 filed in the High Court at 
Allahabad. 

The Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amendment! Act, 1975 con- 
tains three principal features. First, Article 71 has been 
substituted by a new Article 71. The new Article 71 states that 
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subject, to the provisions of the Constitution, Parliament 
may by law regulate any matter relating to or connected with 
the election of a President or Vice-President including the 
grounds on which such election may he questioned. 

The second feature is insertion of Article 329A in the Con- 
stitution. Clause 4 of Article 329A is challenged in the pre- 
sent. appeals. There tire six clauses in Article 329A. 

The first clause states that subject to the provisions of 
Chapter 11 of Part V [except sub-clause (c) of clause (1) of 
Article 102] no election to either House of Parliament of a 
person who holds the office of Prime Minister at the time of 
such election or is appointed as Prime Minister after such 
election ; and to the House of the People of a person who 
holds the office of Speaker of that House at the lime of such 
election- or who is chosen ns the Speaker for that House 
after such electron ; shall be called in question, except before 
such authority [not being any such authority as is referred to 
in clause (b) of Article 3291 or body and in such manner 
as may be provided for by or under any law made by 
Parliament and any such law may provide for all other- matters 
relating to doubts and disputes in relation to such election 
including the grounds on which such election may be ques- 
tioned. 

Under the second clause the validity of any such law as is 
referred to in clause (1) and the decision of any authority 
or hotly under such law shall not be called in question in 
any court. 

The third clause states that where any person is appointed 
as Prime Minister or, as the cose may be, chosen to the 
office of the Speaker of the House of the People, while an 
election petition referred to in Article 329 (b) in respect 
of his election to cither House of Parliament or. as the case 
may be, to the House of the People is pending, such election 
petition shall abate upon such person being appointed as 
Prime Minister- or, as the case may be, being chosen to the 
office of the Speaker of the House of the People, but such 
election mav be called in question under any such law us is 
referred to in clause fl). 

The fourth clause which directly concerns the present ap- 
peals states, that no law made bv Parliament before the com- 
mencement of the Constitution (Thirtyninth Amendment) Act, 
1975, in so far as it relates to election petitions and matters 
connected therewith, shall apply or shall he deemed ever to 
have applied to or in relation to the election of any such 

erson as is referred to in clause (1) to either House of 

arliamcnt and such election shall not be deemed to be 
void or ever to have become void on any ground on which 
such election could be declared to be void under any such 
law and notwithstanding any order made by any court, 
before such commencement, declaring such election to be 
void, such election shall continue to he valid in all respects 
and any such order and any finding on which such order is 
based shall be and shall be deemed always to have been 
void and of no effect. 

Tiic fifth clause states that any appeal or cross appcui. 
against any such order of any court as is referred to in 
clause (4) pending immediately before the commencement 
of the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amendment) Act, 1975. 
before the Supreme Court shall be disposed of in conformity 
with the provisions of clause (4). 

The sixth clause states that the provisions of this Article 
shall have effect notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Constitution, 

The third feature in the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amend- 
ment) Act is that in the Ninth Schedule to the Constitution 
after Entry 86 and before the Explanation several Entries 
No. 87 to 124 inclusive arc inserted. The 'Representation of 
the People Act. 1951. Ihc Representation of the People 
(Amendment) Act. 1974 and the Flection T avvs (Amend- 
ment) Act. 1975 are mentioned in Entry 87. 

The respondent contends that the Representation of the 
People (Amendment) Act, 1974 and the Electron Laws 
(Amendment) Act, 1975 referred to as the Amendment Acts, 
1974 and 1975 do not enjoy constitutional immunity because 
these Acts dcs'rov or damage basic structure or basic features. 


In view of the challenge by the respondent to the con- 
stitutional validity of the Amendment Acts, 1974 and 1975 
notice was given to the Attorney CiencmL 

The appeals were to be heard on 11 August, 1975, Tn view 
of the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amendment) Act, 1975 
which came into existence on 10 August, 1975 rile hearing 
was adjourned till 25 August, 1975. 

The constitutional validity of clause (4) of Article 32.9A 
falls for consideration. Clause (4) of Article 329A is challen- 
ged on two grounds. First, it destroys or damages the basic 
teatures or basic structure of the Constitution, Reliance is 
placed in support of the contention on the majority view- of 
7 learned Judges in His Holiness Kesavannnda Bharat! Sri- 
pudunagalavarii v. State of Kerala and Another (V) 1973 
Supp. SiC.R. 1. 

11 should be slated here that the hearing has proceeded on 
the assumption that it is not necessary to challenge the 
majority view in Kcsavananda Bharati's (’) case. The con- 
tentions of the respondent arc these ; First, under Article 
368 only general principles governing the organs of the Stale 
and the basic principles can bo laid down. An amendment 
of the Constitution does not contemplate any decision in 
respect of individual cases. Clause (4) of Article 329A is 
said to Ire exercise of a purely judicial power which is not 
included in the constituent power conferred by Article 368. 

Second, the control: over the result of the elections and on 
the question whether the election of any person is valid or- 
invalid is vested in the judiciary under the provisions of Arti- 
cle 329 and Article 136. The jurisdiction of judicial determina- 
tion is taken away, and. therefore, the democratic character of 
the Constitution is destroyed. 

Third, the Amendment destroys and abrogates the prin- 
ciple of equality. It is said that there is no rational basis 
for differentiation between persons holding high offices and 
other persons elected to Parliament. 

Fourth, the rule of law is the basis for democracy and 
judicial review. The fourth clause makes the provisions of 
Part VI of the Representation of the People Act inapplicable 
to the election of the Prime Minister and the Speaker. 

Fifth, clause (4) destroys not only judicial review but 
also separation of power. The order of the High Court 
declaring the electron to be void is declared valid. The cancella- 
tion of the judgment is denial of political justice which is 
the basic structure of tbe Constitution. 

The second ground is that, the constitution of the House 
which passed the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amendment) 
Act is illegal. It is said that a, number of members of Parlia- 
ment of the two Houses were detained by executive order 
after 26 lime, 1975. These persons were not supplied any 
grounds of detention or given any oppor tunity of making a 
representation against their detention. Unless Ihe President 
convenes a session of the full Parliament by giving to all 
members thereof ari opportunity to attend the session and 
exercise their right of speech and vote, the convening of the 
session will suffer from illegality and unconstitutionality and 
cannot be regarded as a session of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The mere fact that a person may he deprived of his 
right to move any court to secure his release from such 
illegal detention by means of a presidential order under Article 
359 docs not render the detention itself either legal or con- 
stitutional. The important leaders of the House have been 
prevented from participation. Holding of the session and 
transacting business arc unconstitutional. 

Under the first ground these are the contentions. The 
Constitution Amendment affects the basic structure of in- 
stitutional pattern adopted by Ihe Constitution. The basic 
feature of separation of powers with tbe role of independence 
of judiciary is changed by denying jurisdiction of this Court 
to test the validity of the election. The essential feature of- 
democracy will he destroyed if power is conceded to Parlia- 
ment to declare the elections void according to law under 
which it hns been held to he valid- This is illustrated by saving 
that Parfiament can by law declare the election of persons 
against the predominant ruling party to be void. Tf the 
majority party controls the legislature and the executive, the 
legislature could not have any say as to whether tbe executive 
was properly elected. Free and fair elections are part of 
democratic structure and an election which has been held 
to be invalid for violation of the principles of free and fair 
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elections and by commission of corrupt practices is validated. 
The basic structure of equality is violated by providing that 
those who hold otiice of Prime Minister and Speaker arc 
ttbove law although election laws were there. The persons 
who will hold the office of Prime Minister and Speaker have 
been free from those laws and they arc not under rule of 
law and there is no judicial review with regard to their 
elections. 

The nature of the constituent power is legislative. The 
constituent power cannot exercise judicial power. Exercise 
of judicial power or of a purely executive power is not 
power of amendment of the Constitution. The Constitution 
may be amended to change constitutional provisions but the 
constituent power cannot enact that a person is declared to 
be elected. The consequence of change of law may be that 
the decision given by a court under the law as it stood will 
not stand. 

The respondent contends that judicial, review is an essential 
feature of basic structure because of the doctrine of separation 
of powers for these reasons ; Judicial review is basic struc- 
ture in the matter of election to ensure free, fair and pure 
election. Jn the American and the Australian Constitutions 
the judicial power of the State is located in the judiciary. 
There is no such provision in our Constitution. The Execu- 
tive, Ihc Legislature and the Judiciary are all treated under 
our Constitution with respective spheres. The jurisdiction 
of this Court and of High Courts under our Constitution is 
dealt with by Articles under the Heads of the Union Judiciary 
and the Stale Judiciary. Under Article 136 any Tribunal or 
Court is amenable to the jurisdiction of this Court. The 
corollary drawn from this is t hat if under clause (4) of 
Art. 329(A) of the Thirty-ninth Amendment the power of 
judicial review is taken away it amounts to destruction of 
basic structure. 


In England formerly Parliament used to hear election dis- 
pute;). In 1870 Parliament found that because of political 
factions it would be better to leave the task of deciding 
controverted elections to Judges. Parliament delegated its 
power of deciding controverted elections to Courts. Under 
the English I .aw the Courts hear and make a report to 
Parliament. In America each House shall be the judge of 
the elections, returns and qualifications of its own Members, 
That is Ai tide 1 Section 5 of the American Constitution. 
In Australia any question of a disputed election to either 
House, shall be determined by tho House in which the ques- 
tion arises. Under the German Federal Republic Constitu- 
tion. the legislature decides whether a person has lost his 
seat. Against the decision of the Bundestag an appeal shall 
lie to the Federal Constitutional Court. 

The view of Slory on I he American Constitution is that 
the power to judge elections, returns and qualifications of 
the members of each House composing the legislature is to 
be lodged in the legislature. Story says that no other body 
can be so perpetually watchful to guard its own rights and 
privileges front infringement (See Story page 585;, 

In Corpus Juris Vol. 16 (1956) it is said that the judiciary 
cannot exercise powers which are to be found in the other 
two departments of Government which are normally legisla- 
tive or powers which are generally executive in their nature. 
All matters relating io or affecting elections arc, in 

questions and, as such, arc not questions for the judiciary. 
All matters relating to or affecting elections arc. in 

the absence of controlling constitutional or statutory pi o vi- 
sions to the contrary, political questions and, as such, arc 

not questions for the judiciary. So, subject to express consti- 

tutional restrictions, all matters relating to the holding of 
elections and determining their results, including contests arc 
political questions (pp. 691, 692, 710). 

In Corpus Juris Vol. 29 (1965) it is stated that under 
constitutional provision conferring on the legislature the 
power to determine by law, before wliat authority, and in 
what manner the trial of contested elections shall be con- 
ducted, the legislature is given broad power. A constitutional 
provision authonM'iig the legislature to provide for the niodc 
of contesting elections in all cases not otherwise specifically 
provided for in (he Constitution itself confers on the legis- 
lature adequate authority to provide for all election contests 
and to determine where and by what means election contests 


shall be conducted. The right to contest an election is not a 
common law right. Elections belong to the political branch of 
the Government, and in the absence of the special constitu- 
tional or statutory provisions, are beyond the control of the 
judicial power. (Sections 245, 246). A contested election 
case is a proceeding in which lire public is interested, since 
it is for the public good. An election contest is not merely 
a proceeding tor the adjudication and settlement of the private 
rights of rival claimants to an office. It is the public interest 
not the parties' claims, which is the paramount legislative 
concern (Section 247), 

In America disputed elections arc decided by the Legis- 
lature. In Taylor v. Bcckhau (-) 44 L. Ed. 547 the American 
Supreme Court) held that a determination of an election con- 
test for the office of the Governor is a political question and 
is not justiciable. In Truman H. Newberry v. United States 
of America ( H ) 65 L. Ed. 913 the American Supreme Court 
held that the manner of elections can be controlled. In 
David S- Harry v. United States of America Ex. Rel. Thomas 
W. Cunnlngghaml 4 ) 73 L Ed. 867 the decision of the Ameri- 
can Supreme Court in Charles VV .Baker v, Joe C. Carr G) 7 
Supreme Court in Charles W. Baker V. Joe C. Carr (5) 7 
L. Ed. 2d 66.3 was referred to in order lo find out as to what 
aspccls of elections would be justiciable and not a political 
question. In Baker v. Carr (y) (Supra) the delimitation of 
constituencies was held to be a justiciable issue. In Julian 
Bond v. James Sloppy’ Floyd (") 17 L. Ed. 2d 235 the 
exclusion of an elected representative because of his state- 
ment attacking the Vietnam policy was held to be justiciable 
on the ground that it was not within he jurisdiction of the 
legislature to find out whether member was sincere in re- 
gard to his oath of the legislature. In Adam Clayton Powell 
v. John W. Mocormack ( 7 ) 23 L. Ed. 2d 491 the disquali- 
fication by the House of a Congressman on the basts of 
qualification on the ground which was not in the Constitution 
was held to lie justiciable. The Federal District Court bas 
jurisdiction over the subject matter of controversies arising 
under constitution. The conferment of power on each House 
in America to be u judge of elections is an exclusive,' ground 
of power and constitutes the House to be the sole and ultimate 
Tribunal. 

The American decisions show that if the House claims 
additional power to disqualify a member on the ground other 
lhan those stated in the Constitution judicial review against 
disqualification would be available. In Bond's ( u ) case (supra) 
disqualification was on an unconstitutional ground that his 
statement on Vietnam Policy was a mater of free speech and 
expression. The court did not decide an election dispute but 
as a custodian of Judicial power judged whether the House was 
acting within its power. 

Parliament itself can also hear election disputes. That was 
the English practice until the Grenville Act, 1868 when 
Parliament conferred power on courts. Before 1770, con- 
troverted election were fried by the whole House of Commons 
us party questions. The House found that the exercise of ils 
privilege could be submitted to a Tribunal constituted by law 
lo secure impartiality in the administration of justice accord- 
ing to the laws of the land. In 1868 the jurisdiction of the 
House in the trial of controverted elections was transferred by 
statute to the courts of law. The present procedure is con- 
tained in the English Representation of the People Act, 1949. 
The trial is confided to judges selected from the judiciary. 
Provision is made in each case for constituting a rota from 
whom these judges arc selected. The House has no cogni- 
zance of these proceedings until their determination when the 
judges certify their determination, in writng, to the Speaker, 
which is final to all intents and purposes. Trial is not u 
proceeding of the House. The judges are to make a report 
m tiny case where charge has been made in the petition of 
corrupt and illegal practice. Provision is also made for the 
trial _ of a special case. All certificates and reports of the 
election court are entered in the Journals of the House, 
Under section 124(5) of the English Representation of the 
People Act, 1949. it is, the duty of the House to make orders 
for carrying Ihe determination of the judges into execution. 

Judicial review in many matters under statute may be ex- 
cluded. In many cases special jurisdiction is created lo deal 
with matters assigned to such authorities. A special forum is 
even created lo hear election disputes. A right of appeal 
may be conferred against such decision. If Parliament acts 
as the forum for determination of election disputes it may be 
a question of parliamentary privilege and tile courts may not 
entci lain any review from such decisions. That is because 
the exercise of power by (be Legislature in determining dis- 
puted elections may be called legislative power. A disfi- 
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nction arises between what can be called the traditional, judi- 
cial determination by courts and tribunals on the one hand 
and the peculiar jurisdiction by the legislature in determin- 
ing controverted elections on the other. 

The legal order’ is a system of general and individual norms 
connected with each other according to the principle that 
law regulates its own creation, Each norm of this order is 
created according to the provisions of another norm and 
ultimately according to the provisions of the basic norm 
constituting the unity of this system, the legal order. A norm 
belongs to a certain legal order, because it is created by an 
organ of the legal community constituted by this order. 
Creation of law is application of law. The creation of tt 
legal norm is normally an. application of the higher norm 
regulating its creation. The application of higher norm is 
the creation of a lower norm determined by tho higher norm. 

A judicial decision is an act by which a general norm, a 
statute is applied but at the same lime an individual norm 
is created binding one or both parties to the conflict, l-egis- 
lation is creation of law. Taking it into account is application 
of Jaw. The higher norm may determine the organ and the 
procedure by wbch a lower norm and the content of the 
lower norm are created, l-'or a norm the creation of which 
is not determined at all by another norm cannot belong to 
another legul order. The individual creating a norm can- 
not be considered rhe organ of the legal community, his 
norm-creating function cannot be imputed to the community, 
unless in performing the function he. applies a norm of the 
legal order constituting the community. Every law-creating 
act must be a law applying act. It must apply a norm pre- 
ceding the act in order to be an act of the legal 
order or the community constituted by it. When set- 
tling a dispute between two parties a court applies 
a general norms or statutory or customary law. Simultane- 
ously, the court creates an individual norm providing that a 
definite sanction shall be executed against a definite indivi- 
dual. The individual norm is related to the general norm 
as the statute is related to the constitution. The judicial 
function is thus like legislation, both creation and application 
of law. The judicial function is ordinarily determined by the 
general norms both as to procedure and as to the contents 
of the. norm to be created, whereas legislation is usually 
determined by the constitution only in the former respect. 

The general norm which attaches abstractly determined 
consequences, has to be applied to concrete cases in order 
that the sanction determined in abstract may be ordered and 
executed in concrete. The two essential elements of judicial 
functions are to apply a pre-existing general norm in which 
a certain consequence is attached to certain conditions. The 
existence of the concrete conditions in connection with the 
concrete consequence arc what may be called individualization 
of the general and abstract norm to the individual norm of the 
judicial decision. 

The contention is that (He constituent power is an exercise 
in legislative process. The constituent power, it is said, can 
exercise legislative ns well as judicial and executive powers. 
It is said that if a legislation can validate a matter declared 
invalid by a judgment the constituent power may equally do 
so. Special emphasis is laid on Article 102(i)(e) of the 
Constitution which is amended by the Constitution (Thirty- 
ninth Amendment) Act. Article !02(l)(e) speaks of disquali- 
fication by certain laws. The constitutional amendment seeks 
to amend Article 102 and remove the disqualification in the 
case of the Prime Minister and tho Speaker. Reliance was 
placed on the decisions in Ahcyesckera v. Jaynblluke (*) 1932 
A.C. 260 and 1’iare Dusndh & Or s. v. The King Empcrorl f 'j 
1944 F.C.R. 61 that an amendment is supportable to invalid- 
ate a judgment. 

A beycsekera’sC) ease (supra) is an authority for (he pro- 
position that the legal infirmity can be removed and active 
indemnity can be passed to relieve from penalties incurred. 

In Plure Dusakh’sl ’>) case (supra) the Special Criminal 
Courts (Repeal) Ordinance, 1943 which conferred validity and 
full effectiveness on sentences passed by special courts which 
functioned under the .Special Criminal Courts Ordinance, 1942 
was challenged. It was argued in Piarc Dusadh'sC’) case 
(supra) that the 1943 Ordinance attempted to exercise judicial 
power. The f ederal Coin l did not accept the contention on 
the ground that in India the legislature has enacted laws pro- 
viding that suits which had been dismissed on a particular 
view of the law must be restored and retried. Our Federal 


Conn said that Parliament simply takes up certain deter- 
minations which exist in fact, though made without authority, 
and prescribes not that they shall be acts done by a Board 
of Review, but that they shall be treated as they would be 
treated if they were such acts. The sections do not constitute 
an exercise of the judicial power. The legislature had not. 
attempted to decide the question of the guilt or innocence 
of any of the accused. That question had as a matter ol 
fact been 1 decided by tribunals which were directed to follow' 
a certain judicial procedure. Our Federal Court held that 
once the decisions of the special courts were held void for 
want of jurisdiction Ihe legislature created those special conns 
and authorised them to try cases and pass sentences, 'the 
legislature gave jurisdiction to the courts to pass the sentences. 
The Ordinance did noi exercise any judicial power became 
ihe sentences in due course were subject to an appeal and 
review by the regular courts of the land. 

The power of the legislature to validate matters wlitcn 
have been found by judgments or orders of competent courks 
and Tribunals to be invalid or illegal is a well-known pattern. 
Ihe legislature validates acts and things done by which the 
basis of judgments or orders of competent courts and Tri- 
bunals is changed and the judgments and orders are made 
ineffective. All tile Sales lax Validation cases, the election 
validation cases are illustrations of that proposition. The 
present appeals arc not of the type of providing indemnity 
against penalties or determining existing facts to be treated 
in accordance with change of law. 

'I he effect of validation is lo change the law so as to alter 
Ihe basis of any judgment, which might have been given on 
the basis of old law and thus make the judgment ineffective. 

A formal declaration that the judgment rendered under the 
old Act is void, is not necessary. If the matter is pending in 
appeal, the appellate court has to give effect to the altered 
law and reverse the judgment. The rendering of a judgment 
ineffective by changing its basis by legislative enactment is 
not an encroachment on judicial power but a legislation within 
the competence of the legislature rendering the basis of ihe 
judgment nonest. If a competent court has found that a 
particular tax or levy has been imposed by a law, which 
is void because the legislature passing the law was not com- 
petent to pass the law. then the competent legislature has 
validated the tax or levy by a validation Act involving a 
re-enactnicnl of the invalid law. Where the competent legis- 
lature has passed a law w'hich is contrary to any of the 
Fundamental Rights in Pari III of the Constitution and the 
law has been declared void by a competent court, rhe appro- 
priate legislature has passed a retrospective law validating 
the actions taken under the old invalid law by curing the 
defects in the old law so as to make the new law consistent 
with Part 111 of the Constitution. 

Where invalid elections declared by reason of corrupt prac- 
tices,, have been validated by changing the definition of corrupt 
practices in Ihe Representation of the People Act, 1951 re- 
trospectively the original judgment is rendered ineffective. 
(Sec Kant Kathurla v. Manuk Cliand SurauiiC 1 ") (1970) 2 
S.C.K. (830). 

Our Federal Court in Basunta Chandra Chose v. The King 
Emperor! 11 ) 1944 F.C.R. 295 dealt with tho validity and 
effect of Ordinance No. 3 of 1944. One of the objects of 
that Ordinance was to enact a presumption in the Ordinance 
itself in favour of detention orders to preclude their being 
questioned in court of law and lo take away or limit 
the power of the High Court to make orders under section 
491 of the Criminal Procedure Cotie. The third object of 
the Ordinance was challenged on the ground that section 
10(2) of the Ordinance which provided that if at the com- 
mencement there is pending in any Court any proceeding by 
which the validity of tin order having effect by virtue of section 
6 as if it hud been made under this Ordinance is called in 
question, that proceeding is hereby discharged. Section 10(2) 
of the Ordinance wus_ challenged on the pround that this 
was in abrogation of judicial power by legislative authority. 
11 was said that the legislative authority only passed the law 
and the disposal of the particular case could remain the 
function of the court. Section 10(2) of the Ordinance was 
said not to leave it to the court to apply the rule of law to 
the decision of cases but to discharge nil pending proceedings. 
Our Federal C ourt noticed Ihe distinction between a legis- 
lative act and the judicial net, and said “a direction such a 
proceeding is discharged is clearly a indicia! act and not an 
enactment of law”. Tn I’inre Dusiulh’s ( n ) case (supra) the latter 
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Ordinance provided that the decisions of the earlier Tribu- 
nals which were negatived by a decision of the f ederal Court 
should be treated as decisions of duly constituted Tribunals. 
That was held not to constitute a judicial power by the Or- 
dinance making authority. In Kasuutu Chandra Ghosa’s l 1 1 ) 
case (supra) the Federal Court held section 10(2) of the Or- 
dinance to be a direct disposal of cases by the legislature 
itself. Busnnta Chandra Ghost’s O') case (.supra) was deci- 
ded on the ground that the section in the Ordinance dischar- 
ged the proceedings. There was nothing left to the Court. 

Counsel on behalf of the respondent contended that the 
constituent power could deal with amendments of the Con- 
stitution, but could not exercise constituent power in relation 
to validating an election. 

Judicial Review is one of Lhe distinctive features of the 
American Constitutional Law. In America equal protection 
of the laws is baser; on the concept of due process of law. 
These features are not in our Constitution. 

Tn Bond's (") case (supra) the Mouse claimed additional 
power io disqualify a member on grounds other than those 
stated ip the Constitution. It was conceded there as it will 
appear at page 244 of the Report that judicial review against 
the disqualification decreed by the Mouse would be available 
if a member was excluded on racial ground or other uncon- 
stitutional grounds, l he Mouse claimed that the ground on 
which Bond was disqualified was not an unconstitutional 
ground. The conn held that there was no distinction between 
a disqualification decreed by the House on racial grounds 
and one alleged to violate the right of free speech. The 
eouit concluded that Bond was deprived of his constitutional 
rights guaranteed by the First Amendment by the disquali- 
fication decreed by the Mouse. This was not tt case of deci- 
ding an election dispute by the House and; the Court sitting 
on appeal on the decision of the House. This is a case where 
a disqualification was imposed on unconstitutional grounds, 
thereby affecting the fundamental rights of Bond. I his is 
not an authority for the proposition that the decision of the 
House on an election dispute would be open to judicial re- 
view. 

The case of Bowel! v. McCormack ( 7 ) (supra) is also one 
of disqualification by the House of a Congressman on the 
basis of qualification which the House added to those speci- 
fied in the Constitution. In other words, the House purported 
to unseat a member by disqualifying him on u ground not 
given in the Constitution. This was not a case of deciding 
an election dispute. Under the statute in question the Federal 
District Court had jurisdiction over nil civil action were 
controversy arises under the Constitution. This was n case 
entertained on the ground that exclusion of a member of the 
House was unconstitutional. This case is an authority for 
the proposition that if a power is committed to a particular 
organ, the court cannot adjudicate upon it. Where a power 
is exercised by one organ, which is not committed to that 
pat ticulai organ of the State and such exercise of power is 
violative of a constitutional provision the matter becomes 
cognizable by courts. The Court held that a question of un- 
constitutional exclusion of a member is not barred front 
judicial review as a political question. 

Judicial review is not to be founded on any AiLcle similar 
to the American Constitution. In the Australian Constitution 
also the judicial power is located in the couit. The doctrine 
of separation of powers is carried into effect in countries like 
America. Australia. Tn our Constitution there is separation of 
powers in a broad sense. But the larger question is whether 
there is any doctrine of separation of powers when it comes 
to exercise of constituent power, l he doctrine of separation 
of powers as recognised in America is not applicable to our 
country. (Sec Delhi Laws Act, C-) 1951 S.C.R. 747 al 965- 
66; .luvaiiilhd Sodlian v. F. N. Rana ( J:t ) (1964) 5 S.C.R. 
294; Chandra Mohan v. State of Llttar Pradesh & Ors. f 11 ) 
( 1967 ) I S.C.R. 77 at 87 and Uilal Ram Slinrma and Ors, etc. 
v. Union of India & Ors, ( ln ) f 1 968) 3 S.C.R. 41 at 67. 

The rigid separation of powers as under the American 
Constitution or under die Australian Constitution does not 
apply to our country. Many powers which are strictly judi- 
cial have been excluded from the purview of the courts. The 
whole subject of election has been left to courts traditionally 
under the .Common Jaw and election disputes and matters 
are governed by jhe Legislature. The question of the deter- 
mination of election disputes has particularly been regarded 
as n special privilege of Parliament in England. It is a poli- 


tical question in tbe United States. Under our Constitution 
Parliament has inherited all the privileges, powers and immu- 
nities of the British House oi Commons. In the case of 
election disputes Parliament has defined the procedure by 
law'. It can al any time change that procedure and take over 
itself the whole question. There is, therefore, no question 
of any separation of powers b ring involved in matters con- 
cerning elections and election petitions. 

When the constituent power exercises powers the constituent 
power Comprises legislative, executive and judicial powers. 
All powers How from the constituent power through the 
Constitution to the various departments or heads. In the 
hands of the constituent authority there is no demarcation 
of powers. It is only when the constituent authority defines 
the authorities or demoevates the areas that separation of 
power is discussed. lhe constituent power is independent 
of the doctrine of separation of powers, lhe constituent 
power is sovereign. It is lhe power which creates the organs 
and distributes the powers. 

The constituent power is sui geHiViV.v. LI. is dilferent Irom 
legislative power. Tile position of unlimited law making 
power is the criterion of legal sovereignty. The constituent 
power is sovereign because the Constitution Hows fiont the 
constituent power. 

In Article 329A an exercise of judicial power is the 
question lor determination. In legislative processes there 
may be judicial process. If the legislature lias to fix the amount 
or lay down the principle for fixation of amount the question 
will arise us to whether this is exercise of judicial power. The 
determination of the amount will involve judicial procedure. 
When the legislature determines the amount the fixation of 
amount is purely by legislative process. But in doing so the 
legislature takes into account factors relevant to individual pro- 
perties. 

Every organ of the State has to ascertain facts which make 
the foundation of its own decision. The executive usually col- 
lects its materials through its departments. The judiciary acts 
in a field where there arc two or more parties before it and 
upon evidence placed before it pronounces its vericts according 
to principles of natural justice. The legislature is entitled to 
obtain information from any source. The legislature may call 
witnesses. The rule of Audi A harem I'artem is nol applicable 
in a legislative process. Legislation is usually general. It may 
sometimes be for special reasons an individual case. There is 
no doubt that the constituent power is not the same as legis- 
lative power. The distinction between constituent power and 
legislative power is always to be borne in mind because 
the constituent, power is higher in norm. 

Judicial review in election disputes is not ;i compulsion. 
Judicial review of decisions in election disputes may be entrus- 
ted by law to a Judicial Tribunal. If it is to a Tribual or to 
the High Court, the judicial review will be attracted either 
tinder the relevant law providing for appeal to this Court or 
Article 136 may be attracted. Under Article 329(b) the con- 
templated law may vest the puwer to entertain election petiliuns 
in the House itself which may determine the dispute by a 
resolution after receiving a report, from a special Committee. 
In such cases judicial review may be eliminated without in- 
volving amendment of the Constitution. The Constitution per- 
mits by amendment exclusion of judicial, review of a matter if 
it is necessary Jo give effect to the Directive Principles of State 
Policy. A similar power may be available when such exclu- 
sion is needed in the larger interest of tbe security of the. 
State. In either ease the exclusion of judicial review does not 
mean that principles of equality are violated, It only means that 
the appropriate body making the law satisfied itself and deter- 
mines conclusively that principles of equality have not been 
violated. That body conclusively makes classification for the 
purpose of applying the principles of equality. It is said that 
in this class of cases the answer to the question of the validity 
of the classification rests on factors to which the court has 
no access and the materials may be of highly confidential 
nature and the decision has to be on a matter of political neces- 
sity, If judicial review is excluded the court is not in a posi- 
tion to conclude that principles of equality have been vio- 
lated. 

Equality of status as well as equality of opportunity is a 
lundamemrd right in Articles 14 and 16 of the Constitution, 
It also means equality before law and equal protection of tbe 
laws. Equably is spoken in the Preamnblc. There is liberty to 
legislature to classify to establish equality. When Articles 31A 
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and 3 IB eliminated judicial review the meaning was not tha( 
the legislature would go on discriminating. The task of classi- 
fication can he left to the legislature. Il is the very nature of 
.legislation that classification must be in public interest. The 
amending body has excluded judicial review in Articles 31A, 
31B and 3 1 C. 

Exclusion of the operation of the equality principle from 
some fields is constitutionally possible. Article 33 excludes 
judicial review in maters relating to the Armed Forces. Article 
262(2) excludes jurisdiction ot courts in water disputes. 

Decisions in election disputes may be made by the legislature 
itself or may be made by courls or tribunals on behalf of 
the legislature or may be made by courts and tribunals oil 
their own exercising judicial functions. The concept of free 
and fair election is worked out by the Representation of the 
People Act. The Act provides a definition of “corrupt practice” 
for the guidance of the court. In making the law the legisla- 
ture acts on the concept of free and fair election. In any legis- 
lation relating to the validity of elections the concept of free 
and fair elections is an important consideration. In the process 
of election the concept of free and fair election Is worked 
out by formulating the principles of franchise, and Ihe free 
exercise of franchise. In cases of disputes as to election, the 
concept of free and fair election means that disputes arc fairly 
and justly decided. Electoral offences are statutory ones. It is 
not possible to hold that the concept of free and fair election 
is a basic structure, as contended for by the respondent. Some 
people may advocate universal franchise. Some people may 
advocate proportional representation. Some people may advo- 
cate educational qualifications for voters. Some people may ad- 
vocate property qualifications for voters. Instances can he mul- 
tiplied on divergence of views in regard to qualifications for 
voters, qualifications of members, forms of corrupt practices. 
That is why there is law relating to and regulating elections. 

Clause (4) in Article 329 a has done four things. First, it 
has wiped out nol merely the judgment but also the election 
petilion and Ihc law relating thereto. Secondly, it has deprived 
the right to raise a dispute about the validity of the election by 
not having provided another forum. Third, there is no judg- 
ment to deal with and no right or dispute to adjudicate upon. 
Fourth, the constituent power of its own legislative judgment 
has validated the election. 

At the outset it has to be noticed that constituent power is 
not the same as ordinary law making power. On behalf of 
the appellant it was rightly contended that if any amendment 
of Article 102(1 ) (c) of the Constitution had to be made, it 
had to be made by amendment of the Constitution. The mat- 
ter does not rest there. 

If no law prior lo the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amend- 
ment) Act w ill apply to election pelitions or matters connected 
therewith the result is lhal here is not only no forum for ad- 
judication of election disputes bul thal there is also no election 
petition in the eye of law. The insurmountable difficulty is in 
regard to the process and result of validating the election by 
clause (4). Tw'o answcis were given on behalf of the appellant. 
One was that the validation of ihc election is itself the law. 
The other was I hat the constituent power applied its own 
norms to Ihe election petition. Both the answers are unac- 
ceptable. If Ihc elecrion petition itself did not have any ex- 
istence in law there was no petition which could be looked 
into by Ihe constituent power. If there was no petition to 
look into it is difficult to comprehend as to what norms were 
applied, to the election dispute. The dispute has (o be seen. 
The dispute has to be adjudicated upon. 

Clause (4) suiters from these infirmities. First, the forum 
Sgbt be changed but another forum has to be created. If 
th t constituent power became itself the forum to decide the 
dis. notes the constituent power by repealing the law in relation 
to \ election petitions and mailers connected therewith did not 
have 1 any petition to seize upon to deal with same. Secondly, 
any decision is to be made in accordance with law. Parlia- 
ment fms power lo create law and apply the same. In the 
present' case, Ihe constituent power did not have uny law to 
apply to case, because the previous law did not apply and 
no other' law was applied by clause (4). The validation of 
the election in the present case is. therefore, not by applying 
any lavs and it, therefore, offends Rule of Law. 

ft is true that no express mention is made in our Con- 
stitution pf vesting (he judiciary the Judicial power as is to 


be found in the American Constitution. But a division of the 
three main functions of Government is recognised in our Con- 
stitution. Judicial power in the sense of the judicial power of 
the State is vested in the Judiciary. Similarly, the Executive 
and the Legislature are vested with powers in their spheres. 
Judicial power has lain in the hands of the Judiciary prior to 
the Constitution and also since the Constitution. It is not the 
intention that the powers of tile Judiciary should be passed to 
or be shared by the Executive or the legislature or 1 hat the 
powers of the Legislature or the Executive should pass to or 
be shared by the Judiciary. 

The constituent power is sovereign. Law making power is 
subject to the Constitution. Parliament may create forum to 
hear election disputes. Parliament may itself hear election 
uisputeS. Whichever body will hear election disputes will 
have to apply norms. Norms arc legal standards. There is 
no discrimination if classification on rational basis is made for 
determination of disputes relating to persons holding the 
office of Prime Minister or the Speaker. The changes effect- 
ed by the Amendment Acts, 1974 and 1973 apply to all and 
there is no discrimination. Retrospective legislation is not by 
itself discrimination. The changes introduced lo the 1951 
Act apply to all. 

Clause 4 of Article 329A in the present case in validating 
the olection has passed a declaratory judgment and not a law. 
Tile legislative judgment in clause 4 is an exercise of judicial 
power. The constituent power can exercise judicial power 
but it has to apply law. 

The validation of Ihc election is not by applying legal 
norms. Nor can it be said that the validation of election in 
clause 4 is by norms set up by constituent power. 

Clause 5 in Article 329A slates that an appeal against any 
order of any court referred to in clause 4 pending, before the 
commencement of the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amendment) 
Act, 1975, before ihe .Supreme Court, shall be disposed of in 
conformity wilh the provisions of clause 4, The appeal can- 
not bo disposed of in conformity with the provisions of clause 
4 inasmuch us the validalion of the election cannot rest on 
clause 4. 

In view of the conclusion that the appeal cannot be dis- 
posed of in conformity with ciuuse 4, it is necessary to hear 
the appeals on other grounds in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the 1951 Act and the Amendment Act, 1974 and 
1975. 

The second contention of the respondent is that the session 
of the I.ok Sabha and the Rajya Sabha is invalid for these 
reasons. If the Executive illegally and unconslutionally det- 
ains any person Ihe detention affects the validity of the pro- 
ceedings. A number of members of Parliament of the two 
House, namely, the Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha were detain- 
ed by executive orders after 26 June, 1975 and before the 
summoning of a session of the two Houses of Parliament. 
Parliament commenced the session on 21 July, 1975. None 
of the members of Parliament were either supplied any 
grounds of detention or given uny opportunity to make any 
representation against their detention. The President who was 
the authority to summon a session of Parliament issued the 
Presidential Order under Article 359 of the Constitution on 
27 June, 1975. The right of the detained members of Parlia- 
ment lo move any court for the enforcement of their funda- 
mental right under Article 22 of the Constitution was taken 
away by the executive order of the President who became a 
arty to the unconstitutional and illegal detention of the mcm- 
ers of Parliament by preventing them from securing their 
release. 

The constitutional position of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment is governed by the provisions of Articles 79 and 81 of 
the Constitution. The respondent contends that unless the 
President convenes a session of the Full Parliament by giving 
to all members thereof an opportunity to attend the session 
and exercise their right of speech and vole, the convening of 
the session will suffer from illegality and unconstitulionality 
and cannot be regarded as a session of the two Houses of 
Parliament. Any business transacted in a session of such 
truncated House cannot, therefore, he regarded in law as a 
session of a House. 

The mere fact that a person who is under unconstitutional 
and illegal detention may be deprived of his right to move a 
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;ourt to secure his release from such illegal detention by 
ncans of a Presidential Order under Article 359 is said by 
he respondent not to render ihc detention of a prison either 
e&al or constitutional, and, therefore, such a dclenue must he 
provided an opportunity to participate in the proceedings of 
the House. It Is emphasised by the respondent that when 
important leaders ol' different parties are unconstitutionally 
prevented from participating in (he session of the House, a 
session cannot be held for deliberations in which delierent 
members influence the views of others by their own parti- 
cipation. If in the holding of a session and in transacting 
business therein, the provisions of the Constitution are not 
complied with, this is said to amount to illegality or unconsti- 
tutional ity and not a mere procedural irregularity within the 
meaning of Article 122(1) of the Constitution. 

The essence of the respondent’s contention is that the right 
of participation of some members of the House of Parliament 
in the proceedings of Parliament under Article 105(3) of the 
Constitution has been interfered with. When a member is 
excluded from participating in the proceedings of the House, 
that is a matter concerning Parliament and the grievance of 
exclusion is in regard to proceedings within the walls of 
Parliament. In regard to rights to be exercised within the 
walls of the House the House itself is the judge. See May’s 
Parliamentary Practice 18th Ed. pp. 82-83, 120.B.D. 271 at 
285-286). 

In Rradlaugh v. Gosselt( ll( ) 12 Q.B.D. 271 Bradlaugh clai- 
med to make affirmation instead of taking the oath. He was 
permitted to make the affirmation “subject to any liability by 
statute", and took his seat, Upon an action for penalties it 
was decided, finally by the House of Lords, that Bradlaugh 
had not qualified himself to sit by making the affirmation. 
On re-election, he attempted to take the oath, but was pre- 
vented bv order of the House which eventually directed the 
Serjeant to exclude him from the House until he undertook 
to create no further disturbance. Bradlaugh then brought 
an action against the Serjeant in order to obtain a “declara- 
tion that the. order of the House was beyond the power and 
jurisdiction of the House and void, and an order restrain- 
ing the Serjeant at Arms from preventing Bradlaugh by force 
from entering the House". It was held that the Court had no 
power to restrain the executive, officer of the House from car- 
rying out the order of the House. The reason is that the 
House is not subject to the control of the Courts in the ad- 
ministration of the internal proceedings ol the House. 

If an outside agency illegally prevents a member's partici- 
pation the House has the power to secure his presence. In 
1543 Herrera □ member was arrested in London. The House, 
on hearing of his arrest, ordered the Serjeanl to go to the 
Compter and demand his delivery. The Serjeant was resisted 
by the city officers, who were protected by (he sheriffs. The 
Commons laid their case before the Lords. They ordered 
the Serjeant to repair to the sheriffs, and to require the 
delivery of Ferrers without any writ or warrant. The Lord 
Chancellor had offered them a writ of privilege but they re- 
fused it. The sheriffs in the meantime had surrendered the 
prisoner. This practice of releasing Members by a writ 
of Privilege continued but no writ was to be obtained. 

The present mode of releasing arrested members goes back 
to Shlrley’s(tt) case. (1 Hatsell, 157). In 1.603 Shirley was 
imprisoned in the Fleet, in execution, before the meeting of 
Parliament. The Commons first tried to bring him into 
the House by habeas corpus, and then sent the. Serjeant 
to demand his release. The warden refused to give up his 
prisoner. At length the warden delivered up the prisoner. 

An Act 1 James 1. c. 13 was passed, which while it 
recognised the privilege of freedom from arrest, the right 
of cither House of Parliament to set a privileged person at 
liberty, and the right to punish those who make or procure 
arrests, enacted that after such time as the privilege of 
that session in which privilege is granted shall cense, parlies 
may sue and execute a new writ. fn 1700 an Act was passed 
which while it maintained the privilege of freedom from 
arrest with more distinctness than (he Act 1 James 1 c. 13, 
made (he goods of privileged persons liable to distress infinite 
and sequestration, between a dissolution or prorogation and 
ffie next meeting of Parliament, and during adjournments 
for more than fourteen days. 

The composition of Parliament is not dependent on in- 
ability of a member to attend for whatsoever reason. The 


purpose of Article 85 is to give effect to the collective 
right of Ihc House which represents I he nation to be called 
as often as the situation demands, and in any case the 
interval between two sessions must not exceed six months. 
Assuming a conflict were to arise between the privileges of 
a member under Article 105(3) and the functions ol the 
House to assemble under Article 85 the privilege of the 
member will not prevail. I'he detention of members of 
Parliament is by a statutory authority in the exercise of 
his statutory powers. 

The suspension under Article 359 of the remedy for the 
enforcement of fundamental lights is dependent on a Pro- 
clamation of Emergency under Article 352. Parliament has 
the power not to approve of the Proclamation, and, there- 
after the emergency shall cease to operate. The contention 
of the respondent means that Parliament cannot meet even so 
as to withhold approval of the emergency and thus terminate 
the suspension of the member’s light of moving the court. The 
Constitution provides for proclamation of emergency, the sus- 
pension of the remedy under Article 359 for enforcement of 
fundamental rights enabling even detention of members of 
Parliament when necessary. Arlicle 85 is not suspended. The 
six month rule is obligatory. It follows that the members’ right 
Article 105 are not available under a detention in these 
under circumstances. For the purposes of Article 105(3) a con- 
viction under Penal laws of detention under Emergency laws 
must be deemed to be valid till it is set aside. 

When under Arlicle 359 Ihe President during the operation 
of a Proclamation of Emergency by order declares that the 
right to move any court for the enforcement of rights con- 
flcired by Part III shall remain suspended and persons who 
are members of House of Parliament arc in detention under 
orders made under the Maintenance of Internal Security 
Act, the detention cannot challenged by collateral attack on 
the ground of deprivation of their participation in the Par- 
liamentary proceedings. The challenge will be questioning 
the detention on the groirnd that the detention is in violation 
of Articles 19, 21 and 22. 

Article 85 provides that not more than six months shall 
intervene between the two Sessions of Parliament Article 
85 is not a provision regarding the constitution of Parliament 
but of holding of Sessions. The powers, privileges and 
immunities of Parliament and its members as provided in 
Article 105 arc that they shall be such as may be defined 
by Parliament by law, and, until so defined, shall be those 
of the House of Commons of the Parliament of (he United 
Kingdom. 

In Special Reference No. 1 of 1964 ('/) (1965) 1 S CR. 413 
it was held that the court could entertain a petition under Ar- 
ticle 226 on the ground that the imposition of penalty bv the 
legislature on a person who is not a member of the legislature 
or issuing process against such person for its contempt commit- 
ted outside the four walls of the House. 

The scope of the parliamentary privilege of freedom from 
arrest has been defined positively and negatively. The positive 
aspect of the privilege is expressed in the claim of Ihc Commons 
to freedom from arrest in all civil actions or suits during the 
time of Parliament and during the period when a member 
was journeying or returning from Parliament. The privilege 
has been defined negatively in the claim of the Commons 
which specifically expected treason. Felony and breach or 
surety of the peace. 

The privilege of freedom from arrest is limited to civil cau- 
ses, and has not. been allowed to interfere with Ihc adminis- 
tration of criminal justice or emergency legislation. (See May’s 
Parliamentary Practice 18th Ed. at p. 100). In early times the 
distinction between “civil” and "criminal" was not clearly im- 
pressed. The development of the privilege has shown a ten- 
dency to confine it more narrowly to cases of a civil charac- 
ter and to exclude not only every kind of criminal case, but 
also cases which, while not strictly criminal, partake more of 
a criminal than of a civil character. This development is in 
conformity with Ihe principle laid down by the Commor ; in 
a conference with the Lords in 1641 : “Privilege of Parlia- 
ment is granted in regard of service of the Commonwealth 
and is not to he used to the danger of the Commonwealth". 

In Wilkes’ (if) case 19 State Tr., 981 it was resolved by 
both Houses on 29 November, 1763 that the privilege of 
Parliament does not extend to the case of writing and pub- 
lishing seditious libels, nor ought to be allowed to obstruct 
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the ordinary course of the laws in the speedy and effectual 
prosecution of so heinous and dangerous an offence, "Since 
that time” the Committee of Privileges said in 1831 "it has 
been considered as established generally, that privilege is not 
claimable for any indictable offence”. 

Ihcse being the general declarations of the law of Parlia- 
ment, the House wll not allow even the sanctuary of its walls 
to protect a Member from ihe process ol' criminal law, al- 
though a service of a criminal process on a Member within 
the precincts of Parliament, whilst, the House is silting without 
obtaining the leave of the House, would be a breach of pri- 
vilege, 

The committal of a Member in England for high treason or 
any criminal offence is brought before the House by a letter 
addressed to the Speaker by the committing judge or magis- 
trate. Where a Member is convicted but released on bail pen- 
ding an appeal, the duty of the Magistrate to communicate 
wiih the Speaker docs not arise, No duly of informing the 
Speaker arises in the case of a person who vvhile in prison 
under sentence of a court is elected as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, In the ease of detention of Members under Regulation 
I4B of the Defence of Realm Regulations in England, the 
communication was made to the Speaker by a letter from the 
Chief Secretary to the Tot'd Lieutenant of Ireland which was 
read to the House by the Speaker, t he detention of a Mem- 
ber under Regulation 1813 of the Defence (Generali Regulation, 
1939, made under the Emergency Powers (Defence) Acts, 1939 
and 1940, led to the Committee of Privileges being directed 
to consider whether such detention constituted a breach of the 
privileges of the House; the Committee reported that there 
was no breach of privilege involved. In the case of a member 
reported from Northern Rhodesia for non-compliance with an 
order declaring him to be a prohibited immigrant, the Speaker 
held there was no prima facie case of breach of privilege. 
(Sec May’s Parliamentary Practice 18th Ed. p. 103). 

In K. Anandan Nambinr and Anr. v. Chief Secretary Govern- 
ment of Madras & Or$. (-<') (1966) 2 S.C.R. 406 the peti- 
tioners who were members of Parliament and detained by 
orders passed by the State Government under Rule 30(1) (b) of 
the Defence of India Rules, 1962 challenged the validity of 
the orders of detention on the ground that Rule 30(1) (b) was 
not valid because "a legislator cannot be detained so as to 
prevent him from exercising his constitutional rights as such 
legislator while the. legislative chamber to which he belongs is 
in session". The State raised a preliminary objection that the 
petitions were incompetent in view of the order issued by the 
President under Article 359(1) suspending the rights of any 
person to move any court for the enforcement of rights con- 
ferred by Articles 14, 21 and 22. This Court held that the 
validity of the Act, Rule or order made under the Presidential 
Order could not be questioned on the ground that they con- 
travene Articles 14, 21 and 22. 


U bound to attend the session or is under an obligation to be 
pressent in the House when the President addresses it. The 
context in which these Articles appear shows that the subject- 
matter ot these Articles i.s not the individual rights of the 
Members of Parliament, hut they refer to the right of the 
President to issue a summons for the ensuing session of Parlia- 
ment or to address the Hou.se or Houses. Second, the free- 
dom of speech to which Article 1U5 refers would’ be avail- 
able to a Members of Parliament when he attends the session 
ot (he Parliament. If the order of detention validly prevents 
)uni f tom attending a session of Parliament, no occasion 
arises for the exercise of the right of freedom of speech and 
no complaint can be made that, the said right has been invali- 
dly invaded. 


The second ground of challenge that, (here was no valid 
session of the House cannot be accepted for the reasons given 
above, ft has also to be stated that it is not open to the 
respondent to challenge Ihe orders of detention collaterally. 

he principle is that what is diiectly forbidden cannot be in- 
directly achieved. 


me High C ourt found first that the appellant has to be 
legarded us a candidate from 29 December, 1970 as she held 
herself out on that date as a candidate. The second iinding 
is that the appellant obtained and procured the assistance of 
Yashpal Kapur for the furtherance of her election prospects 
when Yashpal Kapur was serving as a Gazetted Officer with 
the Government of India. The High Court found that Yashpal 
Kapur s resignation from his service though submitted on 
l-t January, 1971 did not become effective until 25 January, 
19/1 when it was notified. The further finding by the High 
Court is that Yashpal Kapur under the instructions of the a p- 
£5 c- (Jcllverc d election speech on 7 January, 1971 at 
_5’ an J and anolher speech at Kfllan on 19 January, 
;i,i T , Ib'id finding by the High Court is that the ap- 
pellant and her election agent Yashpal Kapur procured and 
obtained the assistance of the officers of the State Government 
particularly ihe District Magistrate, the Superintendent of 
I oliec, the Executive Engineer, P. W. D. and the Engineer to 
Hyuei Department lor ihe construction of rostrums and ar- 
rangement for supply of power for loudspeakers at meetings 
addressed by the appellant on 1 February, 1971 and 25 Feb- 
ruary, 1971 and further that the said assistance was for furt- 
herance of the prospects of election of the appellant The 
High Court found the appellant guilty of corrupt practice 
uncEr section 123(7) of the 195] Act. The High Court 
declared the election of the appellant to be void. The High 
C ourt also held the appellant to be disqualiflad for a period of 
six years from the date of the order. 

The definition of “candidate" in section 79(b) of (he 1951 
Act until the amendment thereof by the Election Laws (Am- 
endment) Act. 1975 was as follows'— 


The petitioners also contended in Nambiar’s (2°) case (supra) 
(hat Rule 30(l)(b) under which the orders of detention had 
been passed was invalid on grounds other than those based on 
Articles 14, 19, 21 and 22. This Court held that if that plea 
was well-founded, the last clause of the Presidential Order 
was not satisfied, and, therefore, Ihe bar created by it sus- 
pending the citizens’ fundamental rights under Articles 14, 
21 and 22 could not be pressed into service by the respon- 
dent. 

Articles 79, 85, 86, 100(1) and 105(31 were considered in 
Namblar’sG 0 ) case (supra) in relation to right of Members of 
Parliament, and it was held that the totality of rights cannot 
claim the status of fundamental rights and freedom of speech 
on which reliance was placed is a part of the privileges falling 
under Article 105. The reason is that freedom from arrest 
under a detention order is not recognised as a privilege which 
cun be claimed by Members of House of Commons in England. 
This Court (hen posed the question that if a claim for freedom 
from arrest by a detention order could not be sustained under 
the privileges of the Members of Parliament whether it 
could be sustained on the ground (hat it is a constitutional 
right which could nut be contravened. The statement in 
May’s Parliamentary Practice 7th Kd. at p. 78 which is to be 
found in the 18th Edition at p. 100 that the privilege of free- 
dom from nicest is limited to civil causes, and has not been al- 
lowed to interfere with the administration of criminal justice 
or emergency legislation was accepted as the basis of two 
pionositions laid down in NamWar\(20) esae (supra). First, 
Articles 79. 85, 86, 100 and 105 cannot be construed to con- 
fer any right as such on individual Members or impose any 
obligation on them. It is not as if a Member of Parliament 


Candidate’ means a person who has been or claims to 
have been duly nominated as a condidatc at any 
election and any such person shall be deemed to havo 
been a candidate as from the time when, with the elec- 
tion in prospect, he began to hold himself out as a pros- 
pective candidate”. 

This definition has now been substituted by section 7 of 
the Amendment Act. 1975. as follows 

“ ‘Candidate’ means a person who has been or claims to 
have been duly nominated as a candidate at any elec- 
tion . 


.Section 10 of the Amendment Act, 1975 further enacted 
mat the amendments shall have retrospective operation so as 
to apply to and in relation to any election held before the 
commencement of the Amendment Act, 1975 on 6 August 
1975 to either House of Parliament or lo cither House or 
the House of the Legislature of a Stale, inter alia, (iv) in res- 
pect of which appeal from any order of any High Court 
rnadc m any election petition under section 98 or section 99 of 
the 1951 Act is pending before the Supreme Court immedi- 
ately before such commencement. 

Section 9 of the Amendment Act. 1975 has substituted 
clause (a) m section 171-A of the Indian penal Code and a 
candidate means lor the purpose of section 171-A of the 
Indian Penal Code a person who has been nominated as a 
candidate at any election. Previously the definition of “can- 
didate” m section 171-A of the Indian Penal Code was the 
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same as in section 79(b) of the 1951 Act prior to the amend- 
ment thereof bv the Amendmennt Act, 1975. Tn section 
171-A of the Indian Penal Code there was a proviso to the 
effect that candidate would mean a person who holds himself 
out as a prospective candidtite provided he is subsequently 
nominated as a candidate, 

Relying on the provisions introduced by the Amendment Act, 
1975, it is contended on behalf of the. appellant that she will 
be regarded as a candidate only from 1 February 1971, namely, 
the date when she has been duly nominated as a candidate at 
her election, and therefore, the finding of the High Court 
cannot be sustained. It is also contended by the appellant that 
the finding of the High Cor.;, that Yashpal Kapur delivered 
election speeches on 7 January, 1971 and 19 January, 1971 
under instructions of the appellant cannot he supported because 
the appellant was not a candidate either on 7 January, 1971 
or on 19 January, 1971. 

The second finding by the High Court with regard to the 
resignation of Yashpal Kapur not to be effective until 
25 January, 1971 Is contended to be displaced by legislative 
change by the Amendment Act, 1975. Section 8(b) of the 
Amendment Act, 1975 has introduced Explanation (3) at the 
end of section 123(7) of the 1951 Act. This Amendment 
has retrospective operation. 

The Explanation Is as follows : — 

“(3) For the purposes of clause (7), notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in any other law, the publication 
in the Official Gazette of the appointment, resigna- 
tion, termination of service, dismissal or removal 
from service of a person in the service of the Central 
Government (including a person serving in connection 
with the administration of a Union territory) or of 
a State Government shall be conclusive proof— 

(i) of such appointment, resignation, termination of 
service, dismissal or removal from service, aa the 
case may be, and 

U>) where the date of taking effect of such appointment, 
resignation, termination of service, dismissal or 
removal from service, as the case may be, is 
stated in such publication, also of the fact that 
such person was appointed with effect from the 
said date, or in the case of resignation, termina- 
tion of service, dismissal or removal from service, 
such person ceased to be in such service with 
effect from the said date". 

The effect of Explanation (3) at the end of section 123(7) of 
the 1951 Act incorporated by the notification dated 25tb 
January, 1971 in the Gazette dated 6th. February, 1971 
makes the fact of the resignation of Yashpal Kapur from his 
service fully effective from 14th January, 1971. It is, there- 
fore, contended that from 14th January, 1971 Yashpal Kapur 
was not a Government servant. 

To constitute a corrupt practice within the meaning of 
section 123(7) of the 1951 Act the act complained of must 
be an act of obtaining or procuring of assistance of the cate- 
gories of Government servants mentioned therein by the 
candidate or his election agent or by any other person with 
the consent of the candidate or his election agent. Section 
100(l)(b) of the 1951 Act enacts that if the High Court is 
of opinion that any corrupt practice has been committed by a 
returned candidate or his election agent or by any other 
person witft the consent of a returned candidate or his elec- 
tion agent, (he High Court shall declare the election of the 
returned candidate to be void, A returned candidate is defined 
In section 79(f) of the 1951 Act to mean a candidate whose 
name has been published under section 67 of the 1951 Act 
as duly elected. A returned candidate in order to be guilty 
of a corrupt practice within the meaning of section 1230 f) 
of the 1951 Act must be guilty of any of the acts mentioned 
in the different sub-sections of section 123 as a candidate, 
Thu appellant contends that the appellant was not a candi- 
date on 7th January, 1971 or 19tb January, 1971 and there 
could not be any procuring or obtaining of any assistance by 
the appellant as a candidate or by anybody else with the 
consent of the appellant All the sub-scctions of section 123 
of (he 1951 Act refer to the acts of a candidate or his 
election agent or any other person with the consent of the 
132 G.T./75 — 2 
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candidates or his election agent. The present definition of 
"candidate” which has retrospective effect is contended to 
exclude completely acts by candidate prior to the date he 
is nominated as a candidate. 

The third finding by the High Court that the appellant 
and her election agent Yashpal Kapur procured and obtained 
the assistance of the officers of the State Government, par- 
ticularly, the District Magistrate, he Superintendent of Police, 
the Executive Engineer, P.W.D, and the Engineer to Hyde] 
Department for construction of rostrums and arrangement 
for supply of power for loudspeakers and for their assistance 
for furtherance of the prospects of the election of the appel- 
lant has to be tested in the light of the provisions contained 
in section 123(7) of the 1951 Act. Under the said provision 
obtaining or procurring by candidate or his agent any assis- 
tance for the furtherance of the prospect of that candidate 
from Gazetted Officers is corrupt practice. The Amendment 
Act. 1975 by section 8 thereof has added a proviso to section 
123(7) of the 1951 Act. The proviso is as follows 

“Provided that where any person, in the service of the 
Government and belonging to any of the classes 
aforesaid, in the discharge or purported discharge of 
his official duty, makes any arrangements or provides 
any facilities or does any other act or thing, for, to, 
or in relation to any candidate or his agent or any 
other person acting with the consent of the candi- 
date or his election agent, (whether by reason of 
the office held by the candidate or for any other 
reason), such arrangements, facilities or act or thing 
shall not be deemed to be assistance for the fur- 
therance of the prospects of that candidate’s elec- 
tion". 

The proviso aforesaid shows that where persons In tne ser- 
vice of the Government in the discharge of official duty 
make any arrangement or provide anv facility or do ativ act 
or thing in relation to a candidate, such arrangements and 
facilities shall not be deemed to be assistance for furtherance 
of the prospect of the candidate’s election. Therefore, the 
service rendered by Government servants for construction nl 
rostrums and arrangements for supply of power for loud- 
speakers according to the contention of the appellant could 
not be considered as assistance for the furtherance of the 
prospects of the election of the appellant. 

The contentions of the appellant can succeed if the Amend- 
ment Acts of 1974 and 1975 are valid. The respondent 
has challenged the constitutional validity of these Acts. There- 
fore, that question has to be examined before the appellant’s 
contentions can be answered. 

The respondent in cross-appeal challenged the findings of 
the High Court on issue No. 9 and contended that the High 
Court should have held that the election expenses of the 
appellant exceeded the limit. The respondent also challenged 
the finding of the High Court with regard to issue No. 6 and 
contended that the High Court should have held that the 
symbol of cow and calf was a religious symbol and the 
appellant committed cormnt practice as defined in section 
123(31 of the 1951 Act. The respondent did not press Tsspcs 
No. 4 and 5 which related to distribution of quilts, blankets, 
dhoties and liquor. The respondent also abandoned Issue 
No 7 which related to voters being conveyed to the polling 
stations free of charge on vehicles hired and procured by 
Yashpal Kapur. 

The issue pressed by the respondent was that the apnel'ant 
and her election agent Yashpal Kapur incurred or authorised 
expenditure in excess of the amounf prescribed by section 77 
of the 1951 Act read with Rule 90. The respondent alleged 
that the election expenses of the appellant, inter alia, were 
Rs. 1.28,700 on account of hiring charges of vehicles, Rs 
43,230 on account of cost of petrol and diesel; Rs. 9.900 on 
account of payments made to the drivers of the vehicles. The 
respondent further alleged that the appellant spent Rs, 1,32,000 
on account of construction of rostrums for public meetings 
on 1st February, 1971 and 25th February, 1971. The res- 
pondent contended that the findings of the High Court should 
be reversed. 

The High Court found that the election expenses furnished 
by the appellant were Rs. 12.892.97. The High Court added 
another sum of Rs. 18,183.50. The three items which were 
added by the High Court were cost of erection of TOstrums 
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amounting to Rs, 16,000, cost incurred in installation of 
loudspeakers amounting to Rs. 1,951 and cost for providing 
car transport to respondent No. 1 amounting to Rs. 232.50. 
The total election expenses found by the High Court came 
to Rs. 31,976.47 which was below the prescribed limit of 
Rs. 35,000. 

With regard to hiring charges of vehicles the High Court 
found that the respondent did not examine any witness to 
Indicate as to whether the vehicles were used only for party 
propaganda or they were used in connection with (he election 
of the appellant. The High Court further found that the 
documents which were relied on by the respondent did not 
establish that the vehicles had been engaged or used in con- 
nection with tho election work of the appellant. 

The respondent repeated the following contentions which 
had been advanced before the High Court. Dal Bahadur 
Singh, President, District Congress Committee wrote a letter 
to the District Election Officer intimating that 23 vehicles had 
been engaged by the District Congress Committee for election 
wotk in Rao Bareli, Amethi and Ram Sanehi Ghat consti- 
tuencies, and, therefore, the vehicles should be derequisitioned. 
Dal Bahadur Singh thereafter wrote a note to Yashpal Kapur 
and requested that the letter be sent to the District Election 
Officer to that effect. Yashpal Kapur wrote a letter to the 
District Election Officer and repeated the prayer contained in 
Dal Bahadur Singh’s letter. It was, therefore, contended that 
because Yashpal Kanur for the election agent of the appellant 
and he moved for the derequisition of the vehicles it should, 
be inferred that the vehicles were engaged for Ihc election 
of the appellant Yashpal Kapur said that the vehicles 
were used in the three Parliamentary constituencies. 
The H : gh Court rightly held that the evidence did not estab- 
lish that the vehicles had been used for the election work 
of the appellant. The High Court also correctly found that 
there was no evidence to show that Yashpal Kapur made 
any propaganda from the vehicles in any manner for the 
purpose of the election. 

With regard to the expenses for the erection of rostrums 
the respondent contended that the appellant’s election expenses 
should include Rs. 1,32,000 as the costs for erection of 
rostrums for the meetings on 1st February, 1971 and the 
meeting on 25th February, 1971. The High Court held that 
Rs. 16,000 could only be added to Ihe election expenses of 
the appellant consisting of Rs. 6,400 for four rostrums and Rs. 
9.600 for six rostrums. 

The amount of Rs. 16,000 which was added by the High 
Court on account of cost of erection of rostrums cannot be 
included in the election expenses of the appellant by reason 
of amendment to section 77 of the 1951 Act by the Amend- 
ment Act, 1975. Explanation 3 has been added as follows: — 

For the removal of doubt, it is hereby declared that any 
expenditure incurred in respect of any arrangements 
made, facilities provided or any other net or thing 
done by any person in the service of the Government 
and belonging to any of the classes mentioned in 
clause (7) of section 123 in the discharge or pur- 
ported discharge of his official duty as mentioned in 
the proviso to that clause shall not be deemed to be 
expenditure in connection with the election incurred 
or authorised by a candidate or by his election agent 
for the purposes of this sub-section.” 

By the Amendment Act, 1975 a proviso has been added to 
section 123(7) of the 1951 Act to the effect that arrangements 
made or facilities provided or any act done by a Government 
servant belonging to the class mentioned there in the discharge 
of official duty shall not be deemed to be assistance for further- 
ance of the prospects of that candidate's election. All these 
amendments have retrospective operation. Therefore, the 
cost of rostrums cannot be added to the election expenses of 
the appellant. Services rendered by Government servants for 
the erection of rostrums and for supply of power for loud- 
speakers cannot be deemed to be assistance for Ihc further- 
ance of the prospects of that candidate’s election. 

The respondent contended that Exhibit 118 which was the 
R«nk account of the District Congress Committee showed on 
the one hand that there was deposit of Rs. 69,930/- on 4 
March 1971 and on the other there was a withdrawal of Rs 
40 000/- on 4 March, 1971 and of Rs. 25,000/- on 6 March. 
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1971, and, therefore, the sum of Rs. 65,000/- should be added 
to the electron expenses of the appellant. When il was put to 
Yashpal Kapur that the sums of Rs. 40,000 and Rs. 25,000 
were withdrawan by Dal Bahadur Singh, Yashpal. Kapur said 
that he was not aware of it. There is no pleading in the elec- 
tion petition that the_appellant authorised incurring expendi- 
ture by a political party. There is no pleading that any 
amount has been paid by the political party. There is no 
complaint in the petition about the sum of Rs. 65,000 or the 
sum of Rs. 69,930. Yashpal Kapur denied, knowledge of Rs. 
70,000. Tho appellant was not asked a single question. There 
is no evidence to identify any of these payments with the 
election of the appellant. 

It is appropriate at this stage to refer to the amendment 
which was introduced by the Amendment Act, 1974. The 
appellant relies on the provision to show that expenses incurr- 
ed or authorised by a political party cannot be included in elec- 
tion expenses. Explanation I which was inserted at the end 
of section 77 of Ihe 1951 Act by Amendment Act, 1974 is 
that any expenditure incurred or authorised in connection with 
Ihe election of a candidate by a political party or by any othei 
association or body of persons or by an individual other than 
the candidate or his election agent shall not be deemed to be 
and shall not ever be deemed to have been expenditure in 
connection with the elections incurred or authorised by the 
candidate or by his election agent. 

A proviso was also added to the aforesaid Explanation I by 
the Amendment Act, 1974, The proviso stated that nothing con- 
tained in the Explanation shall affect (a) any judgment, order 
or decision of the Supreme Court whereby the election of a 
candidate lo the House of the People or to the Legislative 
Assembly of a State has been declared void or set aside be- 
fore the commencement of the Representation of the People 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1974; (b) any judgment, order or 
decision of a High Court whereby the election of any such can- 
didate has been declared void or set aside before the com- 
mencement of the said Ordinance if no appeal has been pre- 
ferred to Ibc Supreme Court against such judgment, order or 
decision of the High Court before such commencement and 
the period of limitation for filing such appeal has expired be- 
fore such commencement. 

Explanation 2 which was added to section 77 of the 1951 
Act By the Amendment Act, 1974 is as follows : — 

“For the purposes of Explanation T "political parly" shall 
have Ihe same meaning as in tho Election Symbols 
(Reservation and Allotment) Order, 1968, as for the 
time being in forco", 

Counsel for the respondent relied on the recent decision 
of this Court in Kamvar Lai Gupta v. Amaniath Chawla & 
Ors. (- 1 ) A.LR. 1975 S. C. 308 in support of the proposition 
that there has been no change in law and if expenses incurred 
by a political parly cun be identified with the election of a 
candidate then that expenditure is lo be added to the election 
expenses of a candidate as being authorised by him. There 
are no findings by the High Court in (he present appeals that 
any expenses by a political party were authorised by the ap- 
pellant. There is also no finding in the present appeals that 
anv expenses incurred by a political party can be identified 
wi'h the election of the appellant. The changes in law affect- 
ed by Ihe Amendment Acts, 1974 and 1975 totally repel the 
submissions on behalf of the respondent. Expenses incurred 
or authorised in connection with the election of a candidate by 
a political party shall not be deemed to be and shall not ever 
be deemed to have been expenditure in connection with the 
election incurred or authorised 1 by the candidate. Further- 
more. the ruling in Knnwar Lai Gupta V/ 1 ) case (supra) is 
no longer good law because of the legislative changes. 

Counsel for the respondent contended that the iudgment of 
the High Court should be reversed with regard to election ex- 
penses of the appellant on three counts. First, Exhibit 118 
shows that the sum of Rs. 65,000 which was drawn by the 
Coneres Committee should have been held by the High Court 
on a reasonable inference to have been spent by the District 
Congress Committee as having been authorised by the elec- 
tion acent. of the appellant. Second, the High Court has not 
taken into account expenses of the election agent at 12 meet- 
ings other than the meetings addressed by Ihe appellant and 
has also not taken into account the telephone expense; of the 
election agent. The telephone expenses amounted to Rs. 
836.85 between 11 January, 1971 and 10 Febuary, 1971 and a 
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farther sum of Rs. 2,514 for the period 11 February 1971 to 
15 March, 1971. Third, it is said that there were 5,000 polling 
booths and if 20 workers were required per booth then 10,000 
workers would be required and the only inference is that an 
amount in excess was spent for wrkers with the authority of 
the election agent. 

In Issue No. 9 there was no amount alleged with regard to 
telephone bins or election meetings under the heading of all- 
eged election expenses. There was no allegation to that effect 
in the petition. With regard to expenses for the alleged 12 
meetings addressed by the election agent the evidence ol 
V'ashpal Kapur is that he addressed about a dozen meetings 
and he did not include in the election return the expenses 
incurred for installation of loudspeakers because the expendi- 
ture was not incurred by him. IHc also said that he did not 
include in the election return the expenses incurred over the 
construction of platforms because the meetings were arranged 
by the District Congress Committee. No allegations were made 
in the petition with regard to any alleged sum of money on 
account of election meetings where the election agent spoke. 
The High Court, rightly said that the telephones expenses and 
expenses for meetings could not. be taken into consideration be- 
cause no suggestion of the case was made until the stage of 
arguments. 

The respondents submission is that the appellant was the 
Prime Minister at the time of the election, and, therefore, 
there was a big campaign and the expenses were enormous. 
That will mean little. Expenses incurred or authorised by a 
olitical party arc under the Amendment Act, 1974 not to 
e deemed to be expenditure in connection with the elec- 
tion incurred or authorised by the candidate or by his elec- 
tion agent for the purposes of section 77 of the 1951 Act. 
The pnrt played by a political party in connection with candi- 
dates of the party at the election particularly in relation to 
expenditure incurred by the political party with regard to 
candidates of the party has been the subject of some decisions 
of this Court. This Court has observed that expenditure must 
be by the candidate himself and any expenditure in his 
interest by others (not his agent within the meaning of the 
term of the Election Laws) is not to be taken note of. Where 
vehicles were engaged by the Congress Committee and used 
by the candidate, the amount spent by the Congress Com- 
mittee could not be taken to be included in the expenditure 
of the candidate’s election expenses (See Hans Raj v, Pt. Hari 
Rain & Ors. (--) 40 Election Law Reports 125). 

Expenses incurred by a political party in support of its 
candidates have been held by this Court not to fall within 
the mischief of section 123(6) of (he 1951 Act (See Shah 
Jayontilal Ambalnl v. Kasturilul Nagindas Uoslil & Ors. ( a8 ) 
42 Election Law Reports 307). In Rauanjaye Singh v, Bnijnatb 
Singh & Ors. (-*)• (1955 1 S.C.R. 671 this Court pointed 
out that expenses must be incurred or authorised by the 
candidate or his agent.. In that, case the Manager, the Assis- 
tant Manager, 20 Ziladars and their peons were alleged to 
have worked for the election of the appellant. This Court 
held that the employment of extra persons and the 
incurring or authorising of extra expenditure was not by the 
candidate or his election agent, The extra men employed 
and paid were in the employment of the father of the appel- 
lant. This Court said that the position in law could not 
be at all different if the father had given those employees a 
holiday on full pay and they voluntarily worked in connec- 
tion with the election of the appellant. Persons who volun- 
teer to work cannot be said to be employed or paid by the 
candidate or by his election agent. 


In Rain Dfiyal v. Brijraj Singh Ors.O' 8 ), (1970) 1 S.C.R. 
530 the appellant challenged the election of (he respondent 
on (he ground that the Maharaja and the Rajmata of Gwalior 
had helped the respondent’s election in a number of ways 
and acted as his agents and the respondent incurred consi- 
derable expenditure which exceeded the limit. This court 
found that assuming the expenditure was incurred by the 
Maharaja and the Rajmata of Gwalior for the purpose of 
canvassing votes, in the absence of any evidence to show that 
the Maharaja and the Rajmata acted as election agents or 
that the expenditure was authorised by the respondent, it 
was not liable to be included in the election expenses. 

On behalf of the respondent it was said relying on the 
decision of this Court in Kanwar Lai Gupta’sf 21 ) case (supra) 
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that if the candidate takes advantage of expenditure incurred 
by the political party in connection with the election of the 
candidate or participates in the programme of activity or fails 
to disavow the expenditure the candidate cannot escape the 
rigour of the ceiling by saying that he has not incurred the 
expenditure but his political party has done so. Expenditure 
incurred by a political party in connection with the election 
of the candidates of the parly is not a part of the election 
expenses of the candidate. Similarly, participation in the 
programme of activity organised by a political party will 
not fall within the election expenses of the candidate of the 
party. A candidate is not required to disavow or denounce 
the expenditure incurred or authorised by the political party 
because the expenditure is neither incurred nor authorised 
by the candidate. One can disavow what would be ascribed to 
be incurred or authorised by one. In the case of expenses of 
a political party there is no question of disavowing expen- 
diture incurred or authorised by the political, party. 

The decision in Kanwar Lai Gupta’s casef- 1 ) (supra) was 
based on an observation extracted from the decision of this 
Court in Megh Raj Pntodia v. H. K. Blrla & Ors.(-f) (1971) 
2 S. C. R. 118. In Megh Raj Palodla’s( 28 ) case (supra) 
the allegations were that, the respondent had been put up 
by one of the wealthiest business houses in the country whicn 
owned or controlled a large number of companies and during 
the election campaign vast material and human resources ol 
these companies were drawn upon by the respondent. This 
Court dismissed the appeal on the ground that the appellant 
had failed to establish that expenditure in excess of the 
prescribed limit was incurred by the respondent. In Megh Raj 
Patodia’s (- fl ) case (supra) there is an observation that ex- 
penses incurred by a political party to advance the pros- 
pects of the candidates put up by it without more do not 
fall within section 77 or the 1951 Act. The words “some- 
thing more” were construed by counsel for the respondent 
to mean that if a candidate takes advantage of expenditure 
incurred or authorised by a political party such expenses could 
be attributed to a candidate. The Amendment Act, 1974 has 
added Explanation 1 to section 77 of the 1951 Act which 
shows that expenditure incurred or authorised in connection 
with the election of a candidate by the political early shall 
not be deemed to be expenditure incurred or auhorised by 
the candidate or his election agent. 

Allegations that election expenses are incurred or autho- 
rised by a candidate or his agent will have to be proved. 
Authorisation means acceptance of the responsibility. Autho- 
risation must precede the expenditure. Authorisation means 
reimbursement by the candidate or election agent of the per- 
son who has been authorised by the candidate or by the elec- 
tion agent of the candidate to spend or incur. In order to 
constitute authorisation the effect must be that the authority 
must carry with it the righ of re-imbursoment. 

For the foregoing reasons the contentions of the respon- 
dent that the appellant exceeded the limit of election expenses 
fail. 

The respondent contended that the amendments by the 
Amendment Acts of 1974 and 1975 are constitutionally in- 
valid. It may be stated here that the Constitution (Thirty- 
ninth Amendment) Act, 1975 in section 5 thereof enacts that 
in the Ninth Schedulo to the Constitution after entry 86, 
inter alia, the following Entries shall be inserted, namely: — 

“87. The Representation of the People Act, 1951 (Cen- 
tral Act 43 of 1951) ; The Representation of the 
People (Amendment Act, 1974 (Central Act 58 of 
1974) ; and the Election Laws (Amendment) Act, 
1975 (Central Act 40 of 1975)”. 

The contention of the respondent is that when the power 
of amending the Constitution cannot be exercised to damage 
or destroy the basic features of the Constitution or the essen- 
tial elements of the basic structure or framework thereof, 
the limitations on the exercise of legislative power will arise 
not only from the express limitations contained in the Con- 
stitution, but also from necessary implication either under 
Articles or even in the Preamble of the Constitution. This 
contention on behalf of the respondent is expanded to mean 
that if the democratic way of life through parliamentary ins- 
titutions based on free an fair elections is a basic feature 
which cannot be destroyed or damaged by amendment of the 
Constitution, it cannot similarly be destroyed or damaged 
by any legislative measure. 
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These reasons were submitted by the respondent. First, 
the power to resolve doubts and disputes about the validity 
of elections of Parliament and State Legislatures has been 
vested by the Constitution in the judicial organ competent to 
decide election, petitions and, therefore, it is not open to the 
Legislations to take away and interfere with these exclusive 
functions of the judiciary by any legislation amending the 
law governing the election adjudicated by the judiciary. Se- 
cond, the insertion of these Acts in the Ninth Schedule will 
not confer any immunity on the legislative measure if basic 
features of the Constitution are damaged or destroyed on the 
ground that the provisions contravene Part III of the Cons- 
titution. Third, any provision in the legislative measures which 
has the effect of bringing about unfairness between different 
rival candidates in the matter of election is discriminatory 
and it not only contravenes Article 14 but also violates the 
implied limitation or legislative power relating to free and 
fair elections. Fourth, any amendment of the law with re- 
trospective operation governing an election which has already 
been held necessarily introduces an element of unfairness and 
brings about a denial of equality among rival candidates. 
Fifth, the deeming clause Introduced in the 1951 Act by 
sections 6(bj and 8(a) and (b) of the Amendment Act, 1975 
and the device of conclusive proof adopted by section 8(c) in 
the Amendment Act, 1975 are unconstitutional encroachments 
on judicial power. Sixth, power conferred by an enactment in- 
cluding a constitutional enactment has to be so exercised as 
to give effect to the guiding principles of the basic norms of 
that legislation and not so as to militate against those guiding 
principles or basic norms. 

The definition of “candidate” is amended by the Amendment 
Act, 1975. The contentions of the respondent on the amend- 
ment of the definition of “candidate" arc these. The expres- 
sion “returned candidate” is descriptive of the person and 
the corrupt practices mentioned in section 123 of the 1951 
Act in relation to a candidate will not be confined to corrupt 
practices committed with reference to the definition of “candi- 
date”. Corrupt practices alleged in relation to candidates will 
be rclatable to any period and will not be confined to corrupt 
practices alleged between the date of nomination and the 
date of election. If corrupt practices arc committed by can- 
didates who eventually become returned candidates such cor- 
rupt practices will be offences within the meaning of section 
123 of the 1951 Act without any reference to the time of 
commission. 

Counsel on behalf of the respondent also contended as 
follows. The basis of fair and free elections is that the 
election of a candidate will bo avoided if any corrupt prac- 
tice has been committed by the candidate by or with the 
knowledge and consent of that candidate. The acts of a can- 
didate may be either anterior to the date of nomination or 
it may be subsequent to the date of nomination. Therefore, 
the Amendment Act, 1975 destroys and damages free and 
fair election by allowing candidates to commit corrupt prac- 
tices prior to the date of nomination. 

The Amendment Act. 1975 is also challenged as falling 
within the vice of delegated legislation by the amendments in- 
serted as Explanation 3 to section 77 of the 1951 Act and 
the insertion of the proviso to section 123(7) of the 1951 
Act. These provisions have already been noticed. Broadly 
stated expenditure incurred by persons in Government service 
will not be deemed to be for furtherance of the candidate's 
election. The contentions are these. No guidelines have 
been laid down as to what expenditure can be incurred or 
what facilities can be made, what acts or things can be done. 
Delegation cannot include the change of policy. Policy must 
be clearly laid down in the Act for carrying into effect the 
objectives of the legislation. Tbe legislature must declare the 
policy. Any duty can be assigned, any facility in connection 
with the election can be asked for by the party in power 
to be done for tbe candidate. The official-duty opens a wide 
power of instructions to Government servants who may be 
asked to assist candidates by Canvassing, influencing which 
will damage fair elections. 

The device of conclusive proof which Ls introduced to add 
Explanation 3 to section 123(7) of the 1951 Act with re- 
gard to the date with effect from which the person ceased 
to be in service is said to be an encroachment on judicial 
power. 

Section 8(a) of the Amendment Act, 1975 which adds a 
proviso to section 123 of the 1951 Act to the effect that no 
symbol allotted under this Act to a candidate shall be deemed 


to be a religious symbol or a national symbol for the pur- 
poses of this clause is attacked as legalising religious symbols 
and thus offending secularism. 

Section 10 of the Amendment Act, 1975 which enacts that 
the amendments shall have retrospective effect is challenged 
as retrospectively legalising a void election. These submissions 
are made. If this power is upheld there can be a legislative 
measure to avoid valid elections. The distinction between 
law abiding persons and lawless persons is eliminated. One 
person has not been given the opportunity of spending money 
at the time of election but the other is retrospectively given 
the advantage of spending in excess and thereafter of avoid- 
ing the effect of excess expenses by validation. 

The contentions on behalf of the respondent that ordinary 
legislative measures are subject like Constitution amend- 
ments to the restrictions of not damaging or destroying basic 
structure, or basic features are utterly unsound. It has to 
be appreciated at the threshold that the contention that 
legislative measures are subject to restirctions of the theory 
of basic structures or basic features is to equate legislative 
measures with Constitution amendment. The hierarchical 
structure of the legal order of a State is that the Constitu- 
tion is the highest level within national law. The Consitu- 
tion in the formal sense is a solemn document containing a 
set of legal norms which may be changed only when special 
prescriptions are observed. The purpose of special prescrip- 
tions is to render the change of these norms more difficult 
by regulating the manner and form of these amendments. 
The Constitution consists of those rules which regulate the 
creation of the general legal norms, in particular, the creation 
of statutes. It is because of the material Constitution that 
there is a special form for constitutional law. Tf there 
is a constitutional form then constitution laws must be 
distinguished from ordinary laws. The material Constitution 
may determine not only the organs and procedure of legis- 
lation, but also, to some degree, the contents of future laws. 
The Constitution can negatively determine that the laws 
must not have a certain content c.g. that the Parliament may 
not pass any statute which restricts religious freedom. In 
this negative way not only contents of statutes but of the 
other norms of legal order, judicial and administrative deci- 
sions likewise, may be determined by the Constitution. The 
Constitution can also positively prescribe certain contents of 
future statutes. This may be illustrated with reference to 
the provisions in Article 22 that no person who is arrested 
shall be detained in custody without being informed, as soon 
as may be, of the grounds for such arrest nor shall he be 
denied the right to consult, and to be defended by, a legal 
practitioner of his choice, 

Articles 245 and 246 give plenary powers to legislatures to 
legislate, The only questions is whether any provision of 
the Constitution is violated. The power of plenary body is 
not to be construed like the power of a delegate. The largest 
kind _ of power will be attributed to legislature. The only 
prohibition is with reference to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, The Constitution is the conclusive instrument bv 
which powers are affirmatively created or negatively restricted. 
The only relevant test for the validity of a statute made under 
Article 245 is whether the legislation is within the scope of 
the affirmative grant of power or is forbidden by some pro- 
vision of the Constitution. 

To accept the basic features or basic structures theory with 
record to ordinary legislation would mean that there would 
be two kinds of limitations for legislative measures. One will 
pertain to legislative power under Articles 245 and 246 and 
the legislative entries and the provision in Article 13. The 
other would be that no legislation can be made as to damage 
or destroy basic features or basic structures. This will mean 
rewriting the Constitution and robbing the legislature of acting 
within the framework of the Constitution. No legislation can 
be free from challenge on this ground even though the legis- 
lative measure is within the plenary powers of the legislature. 

The theory of implied limitations on the power of amend- 
ment of the Constitution has been rejected by seven fudges 
in Kasavananda Bbarati’s (*) case (supra). Our Constitution 
has not adopted the due process clause of the American 
Constitution. Reasonableness of legislative measures is un- 
known to our Constitution. The crucial point is that unlike 
the American Constitution where rights are couched in wide 
general terms leaving it to the Courts to evolve necessary 
limitations our Constitution has denied due process as a test 
of invalidity of law. In A. K. Gopalan v. State of Madras ( 2r ) 
1950 S.C.R. 88 due process was rejected by clearly limiting 
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the rights acquired and by eliminating the indefinite due pro- 
cess. Our Constitution contemplates that considerations of 
justice or general welfare might require restriction on en- 
joyment of fundamental rights. 

The theory of basic structures or basic features is an exer- 
cise in imponderables. Basic structures or basic features arc 
indefinable. The legislative entries are the fields of legislation. 
The pith and substance doctrine has been applied in order 
to find out legislative competency, and eliminate encroach- 
ment on legislative entries. If the hcory of basic structures 
or basic features will be applied to legislative measures it 
will denude Parliament and State Legislatures of the power of 
legislation and deprive them of laying down legislative poli- 
cies. This will be encroachment on the separation of powers. 

The constitutional validity of a statute depends entirely on 
the existence of the legislative power and the express provision 
in Article 13. Apart from the limitation the legislature is 
not subject to any other prohibition. The amendments made 
to the 1 951 Act by the Amendment Acts, 1974 and 197J arc 
to give effect to certain views expressed by this Court m 
preference to certain views departed from or otherwise to 
clarify the original intention. It is within the powers of 
Parliament to frame laws with regard to elections. Parliament 
has power to enumerate and define election expenses Parlia- 
ment has power to lay down limits on election ex- 
penses. Parliament has power to state whether certain expenses 
can be included or may be excluded from election expenses. 
Parliament has power to adopt conclusive proof with regard 
to matters of appointment, resignation of termination of ser- 
vice. Parliament has power to state what can be considered 
to be office of profit. Parliament has power to state as to what 
will and what will not constitute corrupt practice. Parlia- 
ment has power to enact what will be the ground for dis- 
qualification. Parliament has power to define “candidate”. 
Parliament has power to state what symbols will be allotted 
to candidates at election. These are all legislative policies. 

The conclusive evidence or conclusive proof clause is an 
accepted legislative measure. Similarly, giving retrospective 
effect to legislative amendment, is accepted to be valid exer- 
cise of legislative power. The well-known pattern of all Vali- 
dation Acts by which the basis of judgments or orders of com- 
petent Courts and Tribunals is changed and the judgments 
and orders are made ineffective is to be found in M. P. V. 
Sundararamier & Co. v. The State of Andhra Pradesh & Aiir.i-'i 
1958 S.C.R. 1422. The power of the legislature to pass a 
law includes a power to pass it retrospectively. An important 
illustration with reference to retrospective legislation in re- 
gard to election is the decision of this Court. In Kanta 
Kathuria’s ( 10 ) case (supra). Kanta Kathuria was disqualified 
by reason of holding an office of profit. First the Ordinance 
and later the Act was passed to nullify the decision of the 
High Court. The Ordinance as well as the Act stated that 
notwithstanding any judgment or order of any court or Tri- 
bunal, the officer shall not be disqualified or shall be deemed 
never to have disqualified the holders thereof as a member 
of the Legislative Assembly. The rendering of a judgment 
ineffective by changing the basis by legislative enactment is 
not encroachment on judicial power because the legislation is 
within the competence of the legislature. 


A contention was advanced that the legislative measure 
could not remove the disqualification retrospectively, because 
the Constitution contemplate disqualification oxising at cer- 
tain time in accordance with law existing at that lime. One 
of the views expressed in that case is that Article 191 recogni- 
ses the power of (he Legislature of the State to declare' by 
law (hat the holder of the office shall not be disqualified 
for being chosen as a Member. Power is reserved to the Legis- 
lature of the State to make the declaration. There is nothing 
in (he Article to indicate that this declaration cannot be made 
with retrospecivc effect. The Act was held not to be ineffec- 
tive in its retrospective operation on the ground that it is well 
lccognised that Parliament and Slate Legislatures can make 
their laws operate retrospectively. Any law that can be made 
prospectively can be made with retrospective operation. Tt 
is said that certain kinds of laws cannot operate retrospectively. 

That is ex-posl facto legislation. The present case does not 
fall within that category. Reference may be made to May's 
Parliamentai y Practice 17th Ed. p. 515 where instances are 
given of validation of election by the British Parliament. 


This Court in Jumuna Prasad Mukliariya & Ors. v. Lachhl 
ttum & Ors. ( 2D ) (1 955) 1 S.C.R. 608 rejected the contention 
advanced there that sections 123(5) and 124(5) of the 1951 
Act interfered with a citizen’s fundamental right to freedom 
of speech. This Court said that these laws do not stop a 
man from speaking. They merely prescribe conditions which 
must be observed if one wants to enter Parliament. The right 
to stand as a candidate and to contest an election is not a 
common law right. It is a special right created by statute 
which can only be exercised on the conditions laid down 
by the statute. The Fundamental Rights Chapter has no 
bearing on a right like this created by a statute relating to 
Election. 

The contention in behalf of the respondent that the amend- 
ment of the definition of “candidate” has damaged or des- 
troyed basic structure is untenable. There is no basic struc- 
ture or basic feature or basic framework with regard to the 
time when under the Election Laws a person is a candi- 
date at the election. The contention of the respondent that 
the expression “returned candidate” is descriptive of the 
expression " candidate" will rob section 100 of its con- 
tent. The word “candidate” in relation to various electoral 
offences shows that ho must be a candidate at the time of 
the offence. Time is necessary for fixing the offences. A 
significant distinction arises between the electoral of census 
under the 1951 Act and the offences under sections 171-A 
to 171-1 of the Indian Penal Code, namely, that the 1951 
Act uses the word “candidate” or his election agent with 
reference to various offences, whereas the Indian Panel Code 
docs not use the word "candidate” in relation to commis- 
sion of any offence. Any person may fall within the offences 
of bribary, undue influence, personation at elections within 
the provisions of the Indian Panel Code or for false state- 
ment or illegal payments in connection with any election or 
failure to keep election accounts. 

The English Representation of the People Act, 1949 
called the English Act was relied on by the respondent to 
show that the word “candidate”)!) the 1951 Act should have 
the same meaning as in the English Act and there should be 
no limitation as to time in relation to a candidate. “Candi- 
date” is defined in section 103 of the English Act jn relation 
to parliamentary elecion to mean a person who is elected 
to serve in Parliament or a person who is nominated as a 
candidate at the election or is declared by himself or .by 
others to be a candidate on or after the day of the issue of 
the writ for the election, or after the dissolution or vacancy 
in consequence of which the writ was issued. The electoral 
offences under the English Act speak of a person to be 
guilty of corrupt practices of bribery as mentioned in section 
99, of treating as mentioned in section 100 and of undue 
influence as mentioned in section 101 of the English Act. 
These sections in the English Act speak of a person and do 
not use the expression "candidate". 

Where a candidate is elected the English definition gives 
no commencing date as from, which his candidature has 
commenced ; wheeras, if he be not elected, he is not n candi- 
date until he has been nominated, or is declared to be a 
candidate on or after the dissolution or vacancy. A candi- 
date who is elected is accordingly a “candidate” as soon as 
he has entered upon his election campaign, and has made it 
known that he intends to present himself as a candidate at the 
ensuing election, he may thus become a candidate before 
the dissolution of Parliament, and may be unseated for bri- 
bery or treating committed months or even years before the 
vacancy or election, for such acts are offences at common 
law. With respect to illegal practices, which are purely sta- 
tutory offences, it would seem that a narrower construction 
will prevail, and that a candidate will not be held respnosi- 
ble for payments etc., made before he is a candidate in point 
of fact, and which payments only become illegal practices by 
reason of his subsequently becoming a candidate (See Par- 
ker’s Conduct of Parliamentary Elections 1970 Ed. pages 
52-53). 

It has been held in England that a candidate may be 
unseated for bribery or treating committed months, or even 
years before the vacancy or election (Yonghal (- n ) 1 P’M. 
& H. 295; Bodmin ( 3 «) 5 O.’M & H. 230). The present 
position under the English Act is stated in Parker's Conduct 
of Parliamentary Elections 1970 Ed. at p. 330 to be that 
since the corrupt practice under consideration is purely a 
statutory offence, which only becomes a corrupt practice by 
reason of the person in whose support the prohibited expenses 
were Incurred subsequently becoming a candidate, the can- 
didate may not be held responsible. In Norwich ( fll ) 54 L.T. 
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627 the question was considered in relation to the responsi- 
bility of a candidate for payments which only became ille- 
gal practices by reason of his subsequently becoming a 
“candidate’’ as defined by statute, and it was held that he 
was not liable. The liability of a candidate under the English 
Act, particularly, with regard to election expenses as laid 
down in section 63 of the English Act is regarded as open 
to doubt until the point is settled by the decision of an elec- 
tion court. 

Sections 171-A to 171-1 of the Indiah Penal Code and the 
provisions contained in section 125 to 136 of the 1951 Act 
follow the pattern of English Acts, namely, Statutes 17 & 
18 Victoria, Chapter Cl I (1853-54); Statutes 21 & 22 Vic- 
toria, Chapter LXXXVI1 (1858) and Statutes 46 and 47 
Victoria Chapter LI (1882). These English Statutes make 
certain acts punishable as corrupt practice when they relate 
to persons other than candidates or votes. Section II of 17 
& 18 Victoria Chapter Cl I enacts that the persons mention- 
ed therein shall be deemed guilty of bribery and punishable 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act. The words 
used there are '“every person” who shall do the acts men- 
tioned therein shall be punishable. In thes sections 
dealing with the acts of persons other than candi- 
dates and voters no time is mentioned. On the 

other hand, section IV of Statutes 17 & 18 Victoria 

Chapter Cl I makes certain acts of voters and candi- 
dates corrupt practice. Section TV of the aforesaid English 
Statute enacts that every candidate at an election who shall 
corruptly by himself, or by or wilh any person or by any 
other ways or means on his behalf, at any time, either 
before, during, or after any clccton, directly or indirectly 
give or provide, or cause to be given or provided any ex- 
enses incurred for any meat, drink, entertainment, etc. shall 
e deemed guilty of an offence of treating, In Ihesc sections 
when the acts of voters and candidates arc made punishable 
the words used arc "before or during any election, directly 
or indirectly or at any time either before, during or after any 
election" in Section IV of the Act. These words make acts 
of voters or candidates committed before or during an elec- 
tion also corrupt practice. Without these words acts of the 
candidate made punishable under the English Statutes would 
only be the acts committed by the candidate after he becomes 
a candidate. 

The 1951 Act uses the expression "candidate” in relation 
to several offences for the purpose of affixing liability with 
reference to a person being a candidate. If no time be fixed 
with regard to a person being u candidate it can be said that 
from the moment a person is elected he can be said to held 
himself out as a candidate for the next election. The definition 
in Ihc English Act cannot be of any aid to the construc- 
tion of the 1951 Act. 

The contention of the respondent is that if a candidate is 
free to spend as much as a candidate likes before the date 
of nomination a great premium would be placed on free use 
of money before the date of nomination. The 1951 Act spe- 
cifies what election expenses are of a candidate. The statute 
specifies time in regard lo a candidate, That time cannot be 
enlarged or reduced, The holding out by a person of candi- 
dature was a flexible and elastic idea. The date of nomi- 
nation is definite and doubtless. Different views may be taken 
as to the time of holding out. The legislature has now set 
the matter at rest. 

The word “incur” according lo the dictionary meaning means 
to become liable to. The word “incur" means undertake 
the liability even if ihe actual payment may not be made 
immediately. The undertaking of the responsibility for the 
expenditure concerned may be either by the candidate or his 
election agent. Again, a candidate is also to he deemed res- 
ponsible for the expenditure if he has authorised a particular 
expenditure to be made by someone else on his behalf. 

The contention on behalf of the respondent is that Ihe 
Amendment Ads of 1974 and 1975 fall within the vice of 
delegated legislation because there arc no guiding principles 
wilh regard to official duty or nature of expenditure in Ex- 
planation 3 tol section 77 of the 1951 Act and in the proviso 
to section 123(7) of the 1951 Act. Official duly will be a 
duty in law. Official duty will be duty under administrative 
directions of the Executive. Official duty will be for securi- 
ty, law and order, and matters in aid of public purpose. 
These duties will be in connection with election. To illus- 
trate, section 197 of ihc Criminal Procedure Code sneaks of 
official duty. 


This Court, in Matajog Dobey v. II. C. Bliarlp 1 -) (1955) 2 
S.C.R. 925 interpreted the words 'official duty” to have 
reasonable connection between the act and the discharge of 
duty. The act must bear such relation lo the duty that the 
person could lay a reasonable claim, but not a pretended 
fanciful claim, lhat he did it in the course of the perfor- 
mance of his duly. Where a power is conferred or a duty 
imposed by stature or otherwise, and there is nothing said 
expressly inhibiting The exercise of the power or the per- 
formance of the duty by any limitations or restrictions, it 
is reasonable to hold that it carries with it the power of 
doing all such acts or employing such means as are reason- 
ably necessary for such execution, because it is a rule that 
when the law commands a thing to be done, it authorises the 
performance of whatever may be necessary for executing its 
command. 

There is no vice of delegation in the Statutes. “Delegation” 
is not the complete handing over or transference of a. power 
from one person or body of persons to another. Delega- 
tion may be defined as the entrusting, by a person or body 
of persons, of the exercise of a power residing in that person 
or body of persons to another person or body of persons, 
with complete power of revocation or amendment remaining 
in the grantor or dclegaLor. it is important to grasp the im- 
plications of this, for, much confusion of thought has unfor- 
tunately resulted from assuming lhat delegation involves or 
may involve, the complete abdication or abrogation of a power. 
This is precluded by Lhe definition, Delegation often involve 
the granting of discretionary authority to another, but such 
authority is purely derivative. The ultimate power always 
remains in the delegator and is never renounced". (See Gwalior 
Rayon Silk Mfg. (Wvg.) Co. Ltd. v. The Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Sales Tax and Others G 3 ) (1974) 4 S.C.R. 98 at p. 116. 

The Constitution 29th Amendment Act was considered by 
this Court in Kexaviinamla Bliarati’s (’) case (supra). Ihe 29th 
Amendment Act inserted in the Ninth Schedule to the Con- 
stitution Entries 65 and 66 being the Kerala Land Reforms 
Act, 1969 and the Kerala Land Reforms Act, 1971. This 
Court unanimously upheld the validity of the 29th Amend- 
ment Act. The unanimous view of this .Court in KesnvnnnmJa 
lthuratl’s ( J ) case (supra) is lhat Article 3 IB is not open to 
challenge. Six Judges held that the 29th Amendmenl Act 
would be ineffective to protect the impugned Act if they took 
away the fundamental rights. Six Judges took the view that 
the 29th Amendment Act is valid and further that Arlicle 3 IB 
has been held by this Court to be independent of Article 
31 A and that Article 3 IB protects Scheduled Acts and Regu- 
lations and none of the Scheduled Acts and Regulations is 
deemed to be void or ever to have become void on the ground 
of contravention of any fundamental rights. Article 3 IB gives 
a mandate and complete protection from the challenge of 
fundamental rights to the Scheduled Acls and Regulations. 
The view of seven Judges in Kcsuvunanda Bharatf’s 0) case 
is that Article 3 IB is a constitutional device to place the spe- 
cified statutes in the Schedule beyond any attack that these 
infringe Part III of the Constitution. The 29th Amendment 
is affirmed in Kesavananda Bharatl’s case (supra) by majority 
of seven against six Judges. 

The contentions of the respondent that the Amendment Acts 
of 1974 and 1975 are subject to basic features or basic struc- 
ture or basic framework fails on two grounds, First, legislative 
measures are not subject to the theory of basic features or 
basic structures or basic framework. Second, the majority 
view in Kesavananda Bliaruti's t 1 ) case (supra) is that the 29t.h 
Amendment which put the two statutes in the Ninth Schedule 
and Article 3JB is not open to challenge on the ground of 
cither damage to or destruction of basic features, basic struc- 
ture or basic framework or on the ground of violation of 
fundamental rights. 

The symbol allotted to the party of the appellant was cha- 
racterised by the respondent as a religious symbol. Under 
Article 324 the superintendence, direction and control of 
elections lo Parliament, is vested in the Election Commission. 
Rule 5 of the Conduct of Elections Rules, 1961 states that 
the Election Commission shall, by notification in the Gazette 
of India and in the Official Gazette of each Stnte, specify the 
symbols that may be chosen by candidates at elections in Par- 
liamentary or Assembly constituencies and the restrictions to 
which their choice shall be subject. Rule 10(4) of the 1961 
Rules aforesaid states that at an election in a Parliamentaiy 
or Assembly constituency, where a poll becomes necessary, 
(he returning officer shall consider lhe choice of symbols, 
expressed by the contesting candidates in their nomination 
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apers and shall, subject to any general or special direction 
isued in this behalf by the Election Commission allot a dif- 
erenl symbol to each contesting candidate in conformity, as 
ar as practicable with his choice. It is, therefore apparent 
hat the power to specify permissible symbols is vested by Rule 
i in Ihe Election Commission. The choice of candidates is limi- 
cd to the symbol specified by the Election Commission. The 
election Symbols (Reservation and Allotment) Order, 1968 
vas made in exercise of the power conferred by Article 328 
rf the Constitution read with Rule 5 and Rule 10 of the 
Conduct of Election Rules and all other powers enabling in 
his behalf. 

Clause 17 of the Election Symbols (Reservation and Allot- 
nent) Order, 1968 provides that the Commission shall by 
lotification in the Gazette of Tndia publish lists specifying 
aational parties and the symbols respectively reserved for 
hem etc. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the powet 
rf evolving permissible symbols is exclusively vested in the 
Election Commission. It is under their direction that the Re- 
turning Officer has to make allotments and allolments arc 
made in terms of Clauses 5, 6 and 8. Therefore, in Ibe mat- 
ter of evolving of Ihe permissible symbols, the jurisdiction 
is vested in the Election Commission. Tf a candidate displays 
in addition to the allotted symbol an additional symbol 
which may have a special appeal on grounds of religion to 
a particular community, then the Court will be entitled to 
go into this question. 

With regard to the symbol of cow and calf being a reli- 
gious symbol it was said on behalf of the respondent that 
tbe Akhil Bhartiya Ram Rajya Parishad asked for cow, calf 
and milkmaid symbol and were refused. They were given the 
symbol of a “Rising Sun". It is impossible to hold that be- 
cause one party has not been given the symbol of cow, calf 
and milkmaid, Therefore, the symbol of cow ami calf becomes 
a religious symbol. The High Court on the evidence addu- 
ced by the respondent rightly came to the conclusion that 
there was no evidence to prove that the cow and calf is 
a religious symbol. The High Court rightly held that cow 
and calf is not a religious symbol. 

The finding of tbe High Court that the appellant held 
herself out to be a candidate from 29 December, 1970 is 
set aside because the law is that the appellant became a can- 
didate only with effect from the date of nomination which 
was 1 February, 1971. The finding of the High Court that the 
resignation of Yashpal Kapur did not become effective until 
it was notified in the Gazette is also set aside because under 
the law the resignation became effective from 14 January. 
1971, The finding of the High Court that the appellant com- 
mitted corrupt practice in breach of section 123(7) of the 
1951 Act is also repelled by the legislative changes and is. 
therefore, set aside. The order of disqualification of Ihe appel- 
lant is also set aside. 

For the foregoing reasons (he contentions of the appellant 
succeed and tbe contentions of the respondent fail. The 
anneal is accepted. The judgment of the High Court appealed 
against _ is set. aside The cross objection of the respondent 
is dismissed. There will he no order as lo costs. 

SdA 

A. N. RAY, C.J. 

New Delhi, 

7 November, 1975. 

IN THE supreme court of indta 
civil APPELLATE jurisdiction 

CIVIL APPEAL NO. 887 OF 1975 
Suit. Indira Nehru Gandhi Appellant 

VERSUS 

Shrl Raj Naraln & Anr, Respondents 

and 

CIVIL APPEAL NO 909 OF 1975 
Shri Raj Naraln Appellant 

VERSUS 

Smt. Indira Nehru Gandhi & Anr. Respondents 

JUDGMENT 

KHANNA, J— Civil appeal No. 8R7 of 1975 has been 
filed by Smt, Jndira Nehm Gandhi (hereinafter referred to 
ns the appellant) against the judgment of the Allahabad 
High Court whereby election petition filed by Shri Raj Narain 
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respondent No. 1 (hereinafter referred to as the respondent) 
to question the, election of the appellant to the Lok Sabha 
from Rae Bareli Parliamentary constituency was allowed and 
the election of the appellant was declared void. Tbe appel- 
lant was found guilty of having committed corrupt practices 
under section 123(7) of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1951 (hereinafter referred to as the RP Act) and as 
such was stated to be disqualified for a period of six years in 
accordance with section 8 A of the RP Act. Cross appeal 
No. 909 oE 1975 has been filed by Shri Raj Narain against 
the judgment of the High Court in so far as it decided cer- 
tain issues against the respondent 

The President of India called upon different constituen- 
cies in the country to elect members to the Lok Sabha by 
notification dated January 27, 1971 under section 14(2) of 
the RP Act. Last date for filing nomination papers was 
fixed as February 3, 1971 for Rac Bareli constituency by the 
Election Commission. The appellant, filed her nomination 
paper on February 1, 1971, 'Phc appellant was for a number 
of years before the election Prime Minister of India and 
is since then continuing to hold that office. Yashpal Kapur, 
who was previously a gazetted officer in the Government of 
fmiia holding ihe post of Officer on Special Duty in the 
Prime Minister’s Secretariat and who subsequently submitted 
his resignation, was appointed the election agent of the 
appellant. The signed form about the appointment of Yash- 
pal Kapur as election agent was submitted to the Return- 
ing Officer on February 4, 1971, the date of scrutiny. The 
date on which Yashpal Kapur submitted his resignation and the 
same became effective is, however, a matter of controversy 
between the parties. The appellant, who was a candidate 
of the Indian National Congress (R), was allotted the party, 
symbol of cow and calf. Polling took place in the firs: 
week of March on March 1, March 3 and March 5, 1971 
The appellant and the respondent were the principal contes- 
tants. There were two other candidates but we arc not 
concerned with them. The result of the election was de- 
clared on March 10, 1971. The appellant got 1,83,309 votes, 
while the respondent secured 71,499 votes and the former 
was declared elected. The respondent thereafter filed elec- 
tion petition on April 24, 1971 to challenge the election of 
the appellant. Apart from some grounds which were not 
pressed, the election of the appellant was assailed on the 
following grounds : 

(1) Ihe appellant held herself out as a prospective 
candidate from the Rae Bareli consliluency imme- 
diately after Ihe dissolution of the Lok Sabha on 
December 27, 1970, and for furtherance of her elec- 
tion prospects, she obtained and procured the assis- 
tance of Yashpal Kapur who was at that time hold- 
ing the post of Officer on Special Duty, The appel- 
lant thus committed corrupt practice under section 
123(7) of the RP Act. 

(2) The appellant and her election agent procured the 
assistance of members of armed forces of the Union 
for furtherance of her election prospects inasmuch as 
the members of the armed forces arranged planes and 
helicopters of the Air Force at her instance for her 
flights to enable her to address meetings in her consti- 
tuency. The appellant thereby committed corrupt 
practice under section 123(7) of the RP Act. 

(3) The appellant and her election agent obtained the 
assistance of a number of gazetted officers and mem- 
bers of fhe police force for the furtherance of her 
election prospects inasmuch as the services of the 
District Magistrate, Superintendent of Police Rae 
Bareli and the Home Secretary, Uttar Pradesh Gov- 
ernment were utilised for the purposes of Ihe cons- 
truction of rostrums and installation of loudspeakers 
at various places within the constituency where the 
appellant addressed her election meetings as also for 
the purpose of making arrangements of barricading 
and posting of police personnel on the routes by 
which the appellant was to travel in her constituency 
and at the places where she was to address meetings, 
in order to give publicity to her visits and thus 
attract large crowds. The appellant was thereby 
stated to have committed corrupt, practice under sec- 
tion 123(7) of the RP Act. 

(4) Yashpal Kapur, election agent of the appellant arid 
her other agents with the consent of Yashpal Kapur, 
freely distributed quilts, blankets, dhotis and liquor 
among the voters to induce (hem to vote for her and 
thereby the appellant committed corrupt practice of 
bribery under section 123(1) of the RP Acl. 
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(5) The appellant and her election agent made extensive 
appeals to the religious symbol of cow and calf and 
(hereby committed corrupt practice under section 
123(3) of the RP Act. 

(6) Yashpal Kapur and some other persons with his 
consent hired and procured a number of vehicles for 
the free conveyance of electors to the polling stations 
and thereby committed corrupt practice under section 
123(5) of the RP Act. 

(7) The appellant and her election agent incurred or 
authorised expenditure in contravention of section 77 
of the RP Act and thereby committed corrupt prac- 
tice under section 123(6) of the RP Act. 

The appellant in her written statement denied the various 
allegations levelled against her and pleaded that Yashpal 
Kapur resigned from his post on January 13, 1971 and his 
resignation was accepted with effect from January 14, 1971. 
Notification dated January 25, 1971 was issued by the Prime 
Minister’s Secretariat in that connection. It was added that 
P. N. Haksar, then Secretary to the Prime Minister, told 
Yashpal Kapur on the same day on which the resignation 
was tendered that it was accepted and that formal orders 
would follow. Yashpal Kapur became the election agent of 
the appellant on February 4, 1971. During the period he 
was a gazetted officer in the Government of India, he did 
not do any work in furtherance of the appellant’s election 
pros[>ects. Regarding the use of planes and helicopters of 
the Air Force, the appellant admitted that on February 1, 
1971 she went by an Indian Air Force plane from Delhi to 
Lucknow from where she went by car to Rae Bareli, ad- 
dressing meetings enroutc. ft was further admitted that on 
February 24, 1971 the appellant went by helicopter of the 
Indian Air Force to Gonda on regular party work and that 
from there she went by car to Lucknow, Unnao and Rae 
Bareli addressing public meetings in several constituencies 
besides her own. The appellant referred to the Filial Com- 
mittee Report and the Office Memoranda issued by the Gov- 
ernment of India and asserted that the aforesaid flights were 
made by her in accordance with them. It was added that 
under the rules, bills for those flights were to be paid by the 
All India Congress Committee and most of them had al- 
ready been paid. According to the appellant, neither she 
nor did her election agent solicit, require or order the use 
of Air Force planes and the Government of India provided 
the planes as part of their normal duty. The appellant 
denied having obtained the assistance of the District Magis- 
trate and the Superintendent of Police Rae Bareli as also 
that of the Home Secretary, UP Government for any of 
the purposes mentioned in the petition. The appellant in 
this context referred to the instructions issued by the Compt- 
roller and Auditor General of India. She pleaded that 
arrangements for posting of police on the routes which she 
followed and the arrangements of rostrums were made by 
the State Government itself in compliance with those ins- 
tructions, In regard to the loudspeakers, she pleaded that 
those were arranged by the District Congress Committee and 
not by the officers of the State Government. It was denied 
that any directions or instructions in that regard were issued 
by the appellant or her election agent. The allegations 
regarding the distribution of blankets, dhotis and liquor were 
stated to be absolutely false. As regards the symbol of 
cow and calf, the appellant stated that it was not reli- 
gious symbol and that it was wrong that extensive appeals 
were made by her or her election agent to that symbol. The 
appellant added that she and her election agent merely in- 
formed the voters that the symbol of the Indian National 
Congress (R) was cow and calf and that the voting mark 
should be put against that symbol. The decision of the 
Election Commission allotting the symbol of cow and calf 
to her party was final and the same could not, according 
to the appellant, be made a ground of attack nor could the 
court go into that question. The allegation regarding hir- 
ing and procuring of vehicles and the use thereof for con- 
veyance of the voters to the polling stations was described 
by the appellant as false. Likewise, she denied the allegation 
that she or her election agent incurred expenditure in excess 
of the prescribed limit. 

Following issues were framed in the case : 

"(1) Whether respondent No. 1 obtained and procured 
the assistance of Yashpal Kapur in furtherance of 
the prospects of her election while he was still a 
Gazetted Officer in the service of Government of 
Tndia ? If so, from what date 7 


Whether at the instance of respondent No. 1 mem- 
ers of the Armed Forces of the Union arranged Air 
Force planes and helicopters for her, flown by mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, to enable her to address 
election meetings on 1-2-1971 and 25-2-1971, and 
if so, whether this constituted a corrupt practice 
under section 123(7) of the Representation of the 
People Act ? 

(3 ) Whether at the instance of respondent No. 1 and 
her election agent Yashpal Kapur, the District Magis- 
trate of Rae Bareli, the Superintendent of Police of 
Rae Bareli and the Home Secretary of U. P. Govern- 
ment arranged for rostrums, loudspeakers and barri- 
cades to be set up and for members of the Police 
Force to be posted in connection with her election 
tour on 1-2-1971 and 25-2-1971; and if so, whether 
this amounts to a corrupt practice under section 123 
(7) of the Representation of the People Act 7 

(4) Whether quilts, blankets, dhotis and liquor were 
distributed by agents and workers of respondent No. 
1, with the consent of her election agent Yashpal 
Kapur, at the places and on the dates mentioned in 
Schedule A of the Petition are too vague and general 
to vote for her ? 

(5) Whether the particulars given in paragraph 10 and 
Schedule A of the Petition are too vague and general 
to afford a basis for allegations of bribery under 
section 123(1) of the Representation of the People 
Act ? 

(6) Whether by using the symbol cow and calf, which 
had been allotted to her party by the Election Com- 
mission in her election campaign the respondent No. 1 
was guilty of making an appeal to a religious symbol 
and committed a corrupt practice as defined in sec- 
tion 123(3) of the Representation of the People Act : 

(7) Whether on the dates fixed for the poll voters 
were conveyed to the polling stations free of charge 
on vehicles hired and procured for the purpose by 
respondent No. l’s election agent Yashpal Kapur, 
or other persons with his consent, as detailed in 
Schedule B to the Petition 7 

(8) Whether the particulars given in paragraph 12 and 
Schedule B of the Petition are too vague and general 
to form a basis for allegations regarding a corrupt 
practice under section 123(5) of the Representation 
of the People Act ? 

(9) Whether respondent No, 1 and her election agent 
Yashpal Kapur incurred or authorised expenditure in 
excess of the amount prescribed by section 77 of the 
Representation of the People Act, read with rule 90, 
as detailed in para 13 of the Petition ? 

(10) Whether the petitioner had made a security depo- 
sit in accordance with the roles of the High Court 
as required by section 117 of the Representation of 
the People Act ? 

(11) To what relief, if any, is the petitioner entitled?” 

Subsequent to the framing of the above issues, the following 
three additional issues were framed in pursuance of the jud- 
gment of this Court in an appeal against an interlocutory 
order of the High Court : 

“(1) Whether respondent No. 1 obtained and procured 
the assistance of Yashpal Kapur in furtherance of 
the prospects of her election while he was still a 
Gazetted Officer in the service of the Government of 
India 7 If so, from what date 7 

(2) Whether respondent No. 1 held herself out as a 
candidate from any date prior to 1-2-1971 and, if so, 
from what date ? 

(3) Whether Yashpal Kapur continued to be in tlie 
service of Government of India from and after 
14-1-1971 or till which dale 7” 

During the pendency of the election petition in the High 
Court, section 77 of the RP Act was amended by an Ordi- 
nance which was subsequently replaced by Act 58 of 1974 
(hereinafter referred to as the 1974 amending Act or Act 
58 of 1974). The said amending Act inserted two expla- 
nations at the end of sub-section (1) of section 77 of the 
RP Act. The material part of th' explanations reads as 
under : 

"Explanation 1. — Notwithstanding any judgment, order 
or decision of any court to the contrary, any expendi- 
ture incurred or authorized in connection with the 
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election of a candidate by a political party or by any 
other association or body of persons or by any indi- 
vidual (other than the candidate or his election agent) 
shall not be deemed to be, and shall not ever be 
deemed to have been, expenditure in connection with 
the lelection incurred or authorized by the candidate 
or by liia election agent for the purposes of this sub- 
section: 

Provided 

Explanation 2,— For the purposes of Explanation 1, 
■political party’ shall have the same meaning as in th» 
Election Symbols (Reservation and Allotment) Order, 

1968 as for the time being in force." 

The above amendment in section 77 had a bearing on the 
allegation which was the subject-matter of issue No, 9. The 
respondent filed writ petition challenging the validity of the 
amending Act. 

The High Court decided issues 2, 4, 6 and 7 in favour ot 
the appellant and against the respondent. Issues 5, 8 and 
10 were found in favour of the respondent and against the 
appellant. On issue No. 9 the finding of the High Court 
was that the total amount of expenditure incurred or autho- 
rized by the appellant or her election agent, together with 
(he expenditure proved to have been incurred by the party 
or by the State Government in connection with the appel- 
lant’s election amounted to Rs. 31,976.47 which was suffi- 
ciently below the prescribed limit of Rs. 35,000. The 
appellant as such was held not guilty of any corrupt practice 
under section 123(6) of the RP Act. As the respondent was 
found to have failed to prove that the expenses of the appel- 
lant or her election agent, together with the expenses found 
to have been incurred by the political party and the State 
Government in connection with the appellant’s election 
exceeded the prescribed limit, the High Court held that no 
ground had been made out for Inquiring into the validity 
of the 1974 amending Act. The writ petition field by the 
respondent was accordingly dismissed. 

On additional issue No. 2, the finding of the High Court 
was that the appellant held herself out as a candidate from 
the Rae Bareli Parliamentary constituency on December 29, 
1970. Issue No. 3 was decided by the High Court against 
the appellant. It was held that the appellant obtained the 
assistance of the officers of the UP Government, particularly 
the District Magistrate, Superintendent of Police, the execu- 
tive Engineer PWD and the Engineer Hydel Department for 
construction of rostrums and arrangement of supply of power 
for loudspeakers in the meetings addressed by her on 
February 1, 1971 and February 25, 1971 in furtherance of 
her election prospects. The appellant, as such, was found 
guilty of corrupt practice under section 123(7) of the RP 
Act. On additional issue No, 3, the High Court found that 
Yashpal Kapur continued to be in the service of the Govern- 
ment of India till January 25, 1971, which was the date of 
the notification regarding the acceptance of Yashpal Kapur's 
resignation. The High Court referred to the face that 
according to the notification resignation of Yashpal Kapur 
had been accepted with effect from January 14, 1971 and 
observed that the order accepting the resignation was passed 
on January 25, 1971 and till that order was passed, the 
status of Yashpal Kapur continued to remain that of a 
Government servent despite the fact that when that order 
was passed it was given retrospective effect so as to be valid 
from January 14, 1971. As regards issue No. 1 and 
additional issue No. 1, the High Court held that the appellant 
obtained and procured the assistance of Yashpal Kapur 
during the period from January 7 to 24, 1971 when Yashpal 
Kapur was still a gazetted officer in the service of the Govern- 
ment of India in the furtherance of her election prospects. 

As a result of its finding on issue No, 3, issue No. 1 
read with additional issue No. 1, additional issue No, 2 and 
additional issue No. 3, the High Court allowed the petition 
and declared the election of the appellant to the Lok Sabha 
to be void. The appellant was found guilty of having com- 
mitted corrupt practice under section 123(7) of the RP Act 
by having obtained the assistance of gazetted officers of the 
UP Government, viz., the District Magistrate and the Suprin- 
tendent of Police Rae Bareli, the Executive Engineer PWD 
Rae Bareli and Enginner Hydel Department Rae Bareli in 
furtherance of her election prospects. The appellant was 
further found guilty of having committed another corrupt 
practice under section 123(7) of the RP Act by having oo- 
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tained the assistance of Yashpal Kapur, a gazetted officer 
in the Government of India holding the post of officer on 
Special Duty in Prime Minister’s Secretariat, for the fur- 
therance of her election prospects. The appellant, it was 
accordingly observed, stands dtsqualfied for a period of six 
years from the date of the order in accordance with section 
8A of the RP Act. The writ petition, as mentioned earlier, 
was dismissed. 

An appeal against the judgement of the learned single 
Judge of the High Court dismissing the write petition is 
pending before the High Court. 

During the pendency of these appeals, Parliament pased 
the Eelection Laws (Amendemcnt) Act, 1975 (Act 40 of 
1975) (hereinafter referred to as 1975 amending Act or Act 
40 of 1975) and the same was published in the Gazette of 
India Extraordinary dated August 6, 1973. Section 2 of the 
1975 amending Act substituted a new section for section 8A in 
Ihe Act. According to the new section, the case of every 
person found guilty of a corrupt practice by an order under 
section 99 shall be submitted as soon as may be, after such 
order takes effect to the President for determination of the 
question as to whether such person shall be disqualified and 
if so, for what period, not exceeding six years. It is also 
provided that the person who stands disqualified may before 
the expiry of the period of disqualification submit a petition 
to the President for the removal of such disqualification for 
the unexpired portion of the said period. The President 
shall then give his decision on such petition after obtaining 
the opinion of the Election Commission and in accordance 
with such opinion. Sections 3, 4 and 5 of the 1975 amen- 
ding Act deal with other consequential matters relating to 
disqualification, and it is not necessary for the purpose of 
the present case to go into them. Sections 6 and 7 amended 
sections 77 and 79 of the RP Act and we shall refer to them 
presently. Same is the position of section 8 of the amending 
Act which introduced changes in section 123 of the RP 
Act. Section 9 amended section 171A of the Indian Penal 
Code. Section 10 gives retrospective effect to sections 6, 

7 and 8. Sections 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 of Act 40 of 1975 read 
as under : 

"6. In section 77 of the principal Act, in sub-section 
Gl- 

fa) for the words ‘the date of publication of the noti- 
fication calling the election', the wbrds ‘the date 
on which he has been nominated’ shall be 
subslituted; 

(b) after Explanation 2, the following Explanation 

shall be inserted, namely : — 

‘Explanation 3. — For the removal of doubt, it is hereby 
declared that any expenditure in respect of any 
arrangements made, facilities provided or any other 
act or thing done by any person in the service of 
the Government and belonging to any of the classes 
mentioned in clause (7) of section 123 in the dis- 
charge or purported discharge of his official duty 
as mentioned in the proviso to that clause shall not 
be deemed to be expenditure in connection with 
the election incurred or authorized by a candidate 
or by his election agent for the purposes of this 
sub-section.’ 

7. In section 79 of the principal Act, for clause (b), 

the following clause shall be substituted, namely: — 

‘(b) ‘candidate’ means a person who has been or 
claims to have been duly nominated as a candi- 
date at any election,’ 

8. In section 123 of the principal Act, — 

(a) in clause (3), the following proviso shall be 
inserted at the end, namely: — 

‘Provided that no symbol allotted under this Act to a 
candidate shall be deemed to be a religious symbol 
or a national symbol for the purposes of this clause.’, 

(b) in clause (7), the following proviso shall be in- 
serted at the end, namely: — 

Provided that where any person, in the service of the 
Government and belonging to any of the classes 
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aforesaid, in the discharge or purported discharge of 
his official duty, makes any arrangements or 
provides any facilities or does any other act 
or thing, for. to, or in relation to. any 
candidate or his agent or any other person acting 
with the consent of the candidate or his election 
agent, (whether by reason of the office held by the 
candidate or for any other reason), such arrange- 
ments, facilities or act or thing shall not be deemed 
to be assistance for the furtherance of the pros- 
pects of that candidate's election.’, 

(c) in the Explanation at the end, the following shall 
be added, namely: — • 

‘(3) For the purposes of clause (7), notwithstanding 
anything contained in any other law, the publi- 
cation in the Official Gazette of the appointment, 
resignation, termination of service, dismissal or 
removal from sendee of a person in the service 
of the Central Government (including a person 
serving in connection with the administration of 
a Union territory) or of a State Government shall 
be conclusive proof — 

(i) of such appointment, resignation, termina- 
tion of service, dismissal or removal from ser- 
vice, as the case may be, and 

(ii) where the date of taking effect of such ap- 
pointment, resignation, termination of service, 
as the case may be, is stated in such publica- 
tion, also of the fact that such person was 
appointed with effect from the said date, or in 
the case of resignation, termination of service, 
dismissal or removal from service, such person 
ceased to be in such service with effect from 
the said date.' 

9. In the Indian Penal Code, in section 171A, for clause 

(a), the following clause shall be substituted, namely: — 

‘(a) ‘candidate 1 means a person who has been nomi- 
nated as a candidate at any election,' 

10. The amendments made by sections fi, 7 and 8 of 
this Act in the principal Act shall also have retros- 
peclive operation so as to apply to and in relation 
to any election held before the commencement of this 
Act to either House of Parliament or to either House 
or the House of the Legislature of a Stale — 

(i) in respect of which any election petition may be 
presented after the commencement of this Act; or 

(ii) in respect of which any election petition is pend- 
ing in any High Court immediately before such 
commencement; or 

(iii) in respect of which any election petition has been 
decided by any High Court before such commence- 
ment but no appeal has been preferred to the Sup- 
reme Court against the decision of the High 
Court before such commencement and the period 
of limitation for filing such appeal has not expored 
before such commencement; or 

(iv) in respect of which appeal from any order of any 
High Court made in any election petition under 
section 98 or section 99 of the principal Act is 
pending before the Supreme Court immediately be- 
fore such commencement.' 

It is submitted by Mr. Shanti BhushHn on behalf of the 
respondent that the amendments made in the RP Act have 
an impact upon five out of the seven grounds which were 
set up by the respondent to assail the election of the 
appellant. 

On August 10, 1975 the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amend- 
ment) Act, 1975 was published. A number of constitutional 
changes were made by the Constitution Amendment Act. We 
are, however, concerned with section 4 of the Constitutional 
Amendment Act which inserted article 329A in the Constitu- 
tion after article 329. Article 329 a reads as under: 


"329A. Special provision as to elections to Parlia- 
ment in ihc case of Prime Minister and Speaker. — 
(1) Subject to the provisions of Chapter II of Part. V 
[Expect sub-clause (e) of clause (I) of article 
102 ], no election — 

(a) to cither House of Parliament of a person who 
holds the oMce of Prime Minister at the time of 
such election or is appointed as Prime Minister 
after such election; 

(b) to the House of the People of a person who 
holds the office of Speaker of that House at the 
time of such election or who is chosen as the 
Speaker for that House after election ; 
shall be called in question, except before such 
authority (not being any such authority ns is 
referred to in clause (b) of article 329) or body 
and in such manner as may be provided for by oi 
under any law made by Parliament and any such 
law may provide for all other matters relating to 
doubts and disputes in relation to such election 
including the grounds on which such election may 
he questioned. 

(2) The validity of any such law as is referred to in 
clause ( 1) and the decision - of any authority or 
body under such law shall not be called in ques- 
tion in any court. 

(3) Where any person is appointed as Prime Minis- 
ter or, as the case may be, chosen to the office of 
the Speaker of the House of the People, while 
an election petition referred to in clause (b) of 
article 329 in respect of his election to either 
House of Parliament or, as the case may be, to 
the House of the People is pending, such election 
petition shall abate upon such person being ap- 
pointed as Prune Minister or, as the case may be, 
being chosen to the office of the Speaker of the 
House of the People, but such election may be 
called in question under any such law as Is refer- 
red to in clause ( 1). 

(4) No law made by Parliament before the com- 
mencement of the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amend- 
ment) Act, 1975, in so far as it relates to 
election petitions and matters connected therewith, 
shall apply or shall be deemed ever to have ap- 
tied'to or in relation to the election of any such 
person as is referred to in clause (1) to either 
House of Parliament and such election shall not 
be deemed to be void or ever to have become 
void on any ground on which such election could 
be declared to be void or has, before such com- 
mencement, been declared to be void under any 
such law and notwithstanding any order made by 
any court, before such commencement, declaring 
such election to be void, such election shall con- 
tinue to be valid in all respects and any such order 
and any finding on which such order is based shall 
be and shall be deemed always to have been void 
and of no effect. 

(5) Any appeal or cross appeal against any such 
order of any court as is referred to in clause (4) 
pending immediately before the commencement of 
the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amendment) Act, 
1975, before the Supreme Court shall be disposed 
of in conformity with the provisions of clause (4). 

(6) The provisions of this article shall have effect 
notwithstanding anything contained in this Con- 
stitution." 

Section J of the above Constitution Amendment Act 
inserted in the Ninth Schedule to the Constitution a number 
of enactments including the R.P. Act as also Acts 58 of 
1974 and 40 of 1975. 

At the hearing of the appeal Mr, Sen on behalf of the 
appellant has relied upon clause (4) of the new article 329A 
and has contended that clause clearly applies to the present 
case. Tt is urged that in view of that clause no law made 
by Parliament before the coming into force of the Consti- 
tution (Thirty-ninthAmendmenf) Act, 1975, i.e. , before August 
10, 1975, in so far as it relates to the election petitions and 
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matters connected therewith shall apply or shall be deemed 
ever to have applied to or in relation to the election to the 
Lok Sabha of the appellant who being Prime Minister is 
one of the poisons referred to in clause (1) of that article. 
It is further submitted that in view of that clause, the elec- 
tion of the appellant shall not be deemed to be void or ever 
to have become void on any ground on which such elec- 
tion could be declared to be void or has before such com- 
mencement been declared to be void under any such law. 
Mr. Sen also adds that notwithstanding the order made by 
the High Court before such commencement declaring the 
election of the appellant to be void, her election shall con- 
tinue to be valid in all respects and any such order and 
any finding on which such order is based shall be and shall 
be deemed always to have been void and of no effect. 
Submission is consequently made that in view of the mandate 
contained in clause (5) of the article, the appeal filed by 
the appellant and the cross appeal filed by the respondent 
should be disposed of in conformity with the provisions of 
clause (4). 

In reply Mr. Shanti Bhushan on behalf of the respondent 
has not controverted, and in our opinion rightly, the stand 
taken by Mr. Sen that clause (4) of the article applies to 
the facts of the present case. He, however, contends that 
section 4 of the Constitution Amendment Act which has 
inserted article 329A in the Constitution is invalid, The 
validity of the above constitutional amendment has been 
challenged by Mr. Shanti Bhushan on the following two 
grounds ; 

(1) The above constitutional amendment affects the basic 
structure or framework of the Constitution and is, there- 
fore, beyond the amending power under article 368. 

( 2 ) The Constitution Amendment Act was passed in a 
Session of Parliament after some members of Parliament had 
been unconstitutionally detained and thus illegally prevented 
from influencing the views of other members present at the 
time the above Act was passed. This ground, it is urged, 
also affects the validity of the amending Act 40 of 1975. 

Article 329A deals with election to either House of Par- 
liament of a person who holds the office of Prime Minis- 
ter at the time of such election or is appointed as Prime 
Minister after such election and to the House of the People 
of a person who holds the office of Speaker of that House 
at the time of such election or who is chosen ns the Speaker 
for that House after such election. According to clause (1) 
of article 329A, no election of persons mentioned above 
shall be called in question, except before such authority or 
body and in such manner as may be provided for by under 
any law made by Parliament. It is made clear that the 
authority before which such election shall be called in ques- 
tion would not be the one ns is referred to in clause (b) of 
article 329. The law to be made by Parliament under clause (1) 
may provide for all other maters relating to doubts and 
disputes in relation to such election including the grounds 
on which such election may be questioned. The above 
law shall be subject to the provisions of clause (I) of article 
102 except sub-clause (e). 'I he law made under clause (1) 
cannot, therefore, remove the disqualification for being 
chosen a member of either House of Parliament because of 
that person holding an office of profit or because of his un- 
soundness of mind or because of his being an undischarged 
insolvent or because of his being not a citizen of India, or 
because of his having voluntarily acquired the citizenship 
of a foreign State, or because of his being under any ack- 
nowledgment of allegiance or adherence to a foreign State, 
as contemplated by sub-clauses (a) to (d) of clause (1) of 
article 102 of the Constitution, The law made under clause 
(1) of article 329A would not, however, be subject to clause 
(e) of clause (1) of article 102, according to which a person 
shall be disqualified for being chosen as and for being, a 
member of either House of Parliament if he is so disqualified 
by or under any law made by Parliament. According to 
clause (2) of article 329A, the validity of a law referred to 
in clause (1) and the decision of any authority or body 
under such law shall not be called in question in any court. 
Clause 13) provides for the abatment of an lection peti- 
tion which is pending in respect of the election of any 
person who is appointed as Prime Minister or chosen as 
Speaker of the House of the People during the pendency 
of the petition. It is further provided that the eleciion of 
such person can be called in question under any such law 
as is referred to in clause (1) of article 329A. Clause (4) 


is the crucial clause for the present case. According to this 
clause, no law made by Parliament before the commence- 
ment of the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amendment) Act 
in so far as it relates to election petitions and metters con- 
nected therewith, shall apply or shall be deemed ever to 
have applied to or in relation to the election of any of the 
persons mentioned above to either House of Parliament. 

I he remaining part of the clause deals with sonic further 
mailers, ll is provided in clause (4) lhal Ihe election of the 
aforesaid persons shall not be deemed to be void or ever 
to have become void on any ground on which such election 
could be declared to be void or has, before such commence- 
ment, been declared to be void under any such law. It is 
further provided that notwithstanding any order made by 
any court before the eommeneemnt of the Constitution 
(Thirty-ninth Amendment) Act declaring such election to be 
void, such election shall continue to be valid in all respects 
and any such order and any finding on which such order is 
based shall be and shall be deemed always to have been 
to have been void and of no effect. According to clause (5), 
any appeal or cross appeal against any such order as is referred 
to in clause (4) pending immediately before the commencement 
of the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amendment) Act, before the 
Supreme Court shall be disposed of in conformity with Ihe 
provisions of clause (4). Clause (6) states that the provi- 
sions of article 329A shall lake effect notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in the Constitution. 

The proposition that ihe power of amendment under arti- 
cle 368 does not enable Parliament to alter the basic struc- 
ture or framework of the Constitution was laid down by 
this Court by a majority of 7 to 6 in the case of Ills Holi- 
ness Kesavnnnncla Bharatl v. State of Kerala 1 . Apart from 
other reasons which were given in some of the judgments 
of the learned Judges who constituted the majority, the 
majority dealt with the connotation of the word “amend- 
ment”. It was held that the words “amendment of the Con- 
stitution” in article 368 could not have the effect of des- 
troying or abrogating the basic structure of the Constituion. 
Some of us who were parties to that case took n different 
view and came to the conclusion lhat the words •‘amend- 
ment of the Constitution” in article 368 did not admit of 
any limitation. Those of us who were in the minority in 
Kesaviuianda’s case (supra) may still hold the same view as 
was given expression to in that case. For the purpose of 
the present case, we shall to proceed in accordance with 
the law as laid down by the majority in that case. 

Before dealing with the question as to whether the im- 
punged amendment affects the basic structure of the Con- 
stitution, I may make it clear that this Court is not con- 
cerned with the wisdom behind or the propriety of the 
impunged constitutional amendment. These are matters 
essentialily for those who arc vested with the authority to 
make the constitutional amendment. All that this Court is 
concerned with is ihe constitutional validity of the iropung- 
ed amendment. 

1 may first deal with the second contention advanced by 
Mr. Shanti Bhushan. According to him, the impunged con- 
stitutional amendment and the amending Act of 1975 were 
passed in sessions of Parliament wherein some members, in- 
cluding the respondent, could not be present because they 
had been illegally detained. The fact that those measures 
were passed by the requisite majority has not been ques- 
tioned by the learned counsel but he submits that if the 
Hbove mentioned members bad not been detained and had 
not been prevented from attending the sittings of Parlia- 
ment, they could have influenced the other members and 
as such it is possible that the impunged Constitution Amend- 
ment Act and the 1975 RP amending Act might not have 
been passed. Mr. Shanti Bhushan accordingly asserts that 
the sittings of the Houses of Parliament in which the ubove 
mentioned two measures were passed were not legal sittings. 
Any measure passed in such sittings, according to the 
learned counsel, cannot be considered to be a valid piece 
of constitutional amendment or statuory amendment. 

There is, in my opinion, no force in the above submis- 
sion, The proposition that a member of Parliament can- 
not claim immunity from being detained under a law re- 
lating to preventive detention docs not now admit of much 
doubt. The privileges, powers and the immunities of the 
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members of the two Houses of Indian Parliament as well 
as of the Indian legislatures are the same as those of the 
mebers of the House of Commons as they existed at the 
time of the commencement of the Constitution. The posi- 
tion about the privileges of the members of the House of 
Commons as it obtained in the United Kingdom at the re- 
levant time has been stated in Erskine May's Parliamentary 
Practice, 18th Ed. (p. 100) as under: 

‘The privilege of freedom from arrest is limited to 
civil causes, and has not been allowed to _ inter- 
fere with the administration of criminal justice or 
emergency legislation.” 

The above observations were relied upon by this Court in 
the case of K. Anandan Namblar & Anr. v. Chief Secre- 
tary, Government of Madras & Ors. 2 The petitioners in 
that case were members of Parliament. They were detain- 
ed by orders passed by the State Government under rule 
30(l)(b) of the Defence of India Rules, 1962. They chal- 
lenged! the validity of the orders of detention, inter alia, on 
the ground that rule 30(l)(b) was invalid because a legisla- 
tor cannot be detained so as to prevent him from exercis- 
ing his constitutional rights as legislator while the legisla- 
tive chamber to which he belongs is in session. This Court 
rejected that contention and held that the true constitu- 
tional position is that so far as a valid order of detention is 
concerned, a member of Parliament can claim no special 
stauts higher than that of an ordinary citizen and that he 
is as much liable to be arrested and detained under it as 
any other citizen. It was also held that if an order of de- 
tention validly prevents a member from attending a session of 
Parliament, no occasion would arise for the exercise by him 
of the right of freedom of speech. 

Question as to whether a member of Parliament has been 
validly detained under a law relating to preventive dele- 
tion can, in my opinion, be appropritely gone into in pro- 
ceedings for a writ of habeas corpus. Such quection cannot 
be collaterally raised in proceedings like the present wherein 
the court is concerned with the validity of a Constitution 
Amendment Act and an Act to amend the Representation 
of the People Act. In deciding a case before it the court 
should decide matters which arise directly in the case. A 
court should resist the attempt of a party to Induce it to 
decide a matter which though canvassed during arguments 
Is only incidental and collateral and can appropriately be 
dealt with in separate proceedings. 

The contention advanced by Mr. Sbanti Bhushan that 
the sittings of the two Houses of Parliament in which the 
impugned Acts were passed were not valid essentially re- 
lates to the validity of the proceedings of the two Houses of 
Parliament. These are matters which are not justiciable and 
pertain to the internal domain of the two Houses. Of 
course, the courts can go into the question as to whe’her 
the measures passed by Parliament are constitutionally 
valid. The court sannot, however, go into the question as 
to whether the sittings of the Houses of Parliament were 
not constitutionally valid because some members of those 
Houses were prevented from attending and participating in 
the discussions in those Houses. It has not been disputed 
before us, as already mentioned, that the Impunged Con- 
stitution Amendment Act and the statutory amendment 
Act were passed by the requisite majority. It is not the 
case of the respondent that the number of the detained 
members of Parliament was so large, that if they had voted 
against the Impunged measures, the measures would not 
have been passed. Indeed, according to the affidavit filed 
during the course of arguments, the number of members 
of the Lok Sabha who were detained was 21 and of the 
Rajya Sabha the number was 10. An amendment of the 
Constitution under article 368, it is noteworthy, has apart 
from the requirement in certain cases of ratification by the 
State legislatures, to be passed in each House of Parliament 
by majority of the total membership of that House and 
by a majority of two-thirds of the members of that House 
present and voting, According to clause (1) of article 100 
of the Constitution, save as otherwise provided in this Con- 
stitution, all questions at any sitting of either House or 
joint sitting of the Houses shall be determined by a majority 
of votes of the members present and voting, other than the 
Sneaker or person acting as Chairman or Speaker. The 
Chairman or Speaker, or person acting as such, shall not 
vote in the first instance, but shall have and exercise a cast- 
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ing vote in the case of an equality of votes. Clause (2) of 
that article provides that either House of Parliament shall 
have power to act notwithstanding any vacancy in the mem- 
bership thereof, and any proceedings in Parliament shall 
be valid notwithstanding that it is discovered subsequently 
that some person who was not entitled so to do sat or 
voted or otherwise took part in the proceedings. Further, 
it is provided in clause (1) of article 122 that the validity 
of any proceedings in Parliament shall not be called in ques- 
tion on the ground of any alleged irrequarity of procedure. 
All this would show that the framers of the Constituiion 
were anxious to ensure that the procedural irregularities 
aid other grounds like those mentioned in clause (2) of 
article 100 should not vitiate the validity or proceedings of 
Parliament and that it would not be permissible lo call in 
question those proceedings on such grounds. The observa- 
tions on page 4J6 in the case of Special Reference No. 1 
of 1964’ that if the impugned proceedings of a legislature 
are illegal and unconstitutional and not merely irregular 
the same can be scrutinised in a court of law do not, in 
my opinion, warrant the inference that a court can hold 
the proceedings of a legislature to be not valid and con- 
stitutional by going into the question as to whether the 
detention of any member who was prevented from being 
present in the sitting of the legislature on account of his 
detention was or was not in accordance with law. The 
acceptance of the above submission of Mr. Shanti Bhushan 
would necessarily result in a situation that whenever a law 
is made by Parliament, it would be open to a person 
affected by that law to question the validity of that law 
by asking the court to examine the validiy of detention, of 
each of the members of Parliament who were under de- 
tention at the time the said law was passed even though 
[hose members do not themselves assail the validity of ’their 
detention. It is plain that it would not be possible for the 
court in such collateral proceedings to record a finding 
about the validity of the detention of the members because 
the full material having a bearing on the validity of the 
detention would normally be, apart from the authority pas- 
sing the order for detention, only with the person ordered to 
be detained or his friends and relatives. It would plainly 
be hazardous to record a finding without such material and 
a court of law, in my opinion, should decline to record 
such a finding in collateral proceedings. Till such time as 
a finding is recorded in appropriate proceedings about the 
validity of the dentention of the members of Parliament, 
the court would have to proceed upon the assumption 
that the detention has not been shown to be invalid. 


According to clause (3) of article 105 of the Constitu- 
tion, to which a short reference has been made earlier, 
the powers, privileges and immunities of each House of 
Parliament, and of the members and the committees of 
each House, shall be such as may from time to time be 
defined by Parliament by law, and, until so defined, shall 
be those of the House of Commons of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, and of its members and committee 
at the commencement of this Constitution. No law contem- 
plated by clause (3) has been made by the Parliament in 
India and as such we have to find out the powers, privi- 
leges and immunities of the House of Commons in the 
United Kingdom at the relevant time, Tn the case of 
Rradlough v. GossafH the plaintiff having been returned as 
member for the borough of Northampton, required the 
Speaker of the House of Commons to call him to the table 
for the purpose of taking oath. In consequence of some- 
thing which had transpired on a former occasion the 
Speaker declined to do so. The House of Commons then 
upon motion resolved "that the Serieant-at-Arms do ex- 
clude Mr. Bradlangh (the plaintiff) from the House until 
he shall engage not further to disturb the proceedings of 
the House.” In an action against the Serjeant-at-Arms 
praying for an Injunction to restrain him from carrying out 
the resolution, the court held that this being a matter re- 
lating to the internal management of the procedure of the 
House of Commons, the court had no power to interfere. 
Dealing with the rights to be exercised within the walls of 
the House, Stephen J. observed that those rights must be 
dependent upon the resolutions of the House. He also 
added that there was no appeal from the decision of the 
House of Commons. Stephen J. In the course of the judg- 
ment also observed: 
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“....for the purpose of determining on a right to be 
exercised within the House itself, and in particular 
the right of sitting and voting, the House and the 
House alone could interpret the statute but.... as 
regarded rights to be exercised out of and indepen- 
dently of the House, such as the right of suing for 
a penally for having sat and voted, the statute 
must be interpreted by this Court independently of 
the House." 

The above passage has been cited on page 83 in Erskinc 
May’s Parliamentary Practice, 18th Ed. with a view to 

show that it is a right of each House of Parliament to be 
the sole judge of the lawfulness of its own procedings. 

It would follow from the above that the courts cannot go 
into the lawfulness of the proceedings of the House of 
Parliament, 

The act of detaining a person is normally that of an out- 
side agency and not that of the House of Parliament, It 
would certainly look anomalous if the act of an outside 
agency which might ultimately turn out to be not legal 

could affect the validity of the proceedings of the House 
of Parliament or could prevent that House assembling and 
functioning. 

The matter can also be looked at from another angle. 
Gazette copies of the Election Laws Amendment Act, 1975 
(Act 40 of 19751 and the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amend- 
ment) Act, 1975 have been produced before us. In the 

face of the publication in the Gazette of the above men- 
tioned two Acts this Court must assume that those two 
Acts were duly passed. It may be pertinent in this con- 
text to refer to the position in the United States where it 

was laid down in the case of Marshall Field ti Co. v. 

John M, Clark» as under: 

"The signing by the Speaker of (he House of 

Representatives, and by the President of the Senate, 
in open session, of an enrolled bill, is an official at- 
testation by the two bouses that such bill has passed 
Congress, and when the bill, thus attested receives 
the apptoval of the President, and is deposited in the 

public archives, its authentication as a bill that has 

passed Congress is complete and unimpeachable. An 
enrolled Act thus authenticated is sufficient evidence 
of itself that it passed Congress." 

In the case of a constitutional amendment which requires 
ratification by the States, the position was stated by Bran- 
ded J. in the case of Oscar Lestr v. J, Mercer Garnett. 15 as 
follows:— 

"The proclamation by the Secretary certified that, from 
official documents on file in the Department of 
State, it appeared that the proposed Amendment was 
ratified by the legislatures of thirty-six stales, and 
that it ‘has become valid to all intents and purposes 
as a part of the Constitution of the United States.’ 
As the legislatures of ‘Tennessee and of West Virgi- 
nia had power to adopt the resolutions of ratifica- 
tion, official notice to the Secretary, duly authenti- 
cated that they had done so, was conclusive upon 
him, and, being certified to by his proclamation, is 
conclusive upon the courts.” 

I am, therefore, of the view that the constitutional vali- 
dity Of the Constitutional Amendment Act and the 1975 Act 
amending Ihe Representation of the People Act cannot be 
assailed on the ground that some members of Parliament 
were prevented because of their detention from attending 
and participating in the proceedings of the respective Houses 
of Parliament. 

We may now deal with clause (4) of article 329A which 
has been added by th» Constitution (Thirty- ninth Amend- 
ment! Act, 1975. It is necessary to clarify at the outset 
that we are concerned in the present case only with the 
constitutional validity of clause (4) and not with that of 
the other clause of that article, I, therefore, express no 
opinion about the validity of the other clauses of article 
329A. Clause (4) consists of four parts: 
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(i) no law made by Parliament before the commence- 
ment of the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amendment) 
Act, 1975 in so far as it relates to the election peti- 
tions and matters connected therewith shall apply or 
shall be deemed ever to have applied to or in rela- 
tion to the election of any such person us is referred 
to in clause (1) to either House of Parliament; 

(ii) and such election shall not be deemed to be void 
or ever to have become void on any ground on 
which such election could be declared to be void 
or has before such commencement been declared to 
be void under any such law: 

(ii) and notwithstanding nny order made by any court 
before such commencement declaring such election 
to be void, 3uch election shall continue to be valid 
in all respects; 

(iv) and any such order and any finding on which such 
order is based shall be and shall be deemed always 
to have been void and ol' no ell'eet. 

In so far as part (j) is concerned, I find that it relates to 
a matter which can be the subject of an ordinary legisla- 
tion or a constitutional amendment. According to this part, 
no law made by Parliament before the commencement of 
the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amendment) Act, 1975 in 
so far as it relates to the election petitions and matters 
connected therewith shall apply and shall be deemed ever 
to have applied to or in relation to the election of any such 
person as is referred to in clause (1) to cither House of 
Parliament, A law in the above terms can validly be made 
by a legislature as well as by a constituent authority. The 
fact that the above law would have retrospective effect 
would not detract from the competence of the legislature or 
constituent authority to make such a law. It is well- 
sottled that it is permissible for n legislature to make a law 
with retrospective effect. The power of a legislature to 
make a law with retrospective effect is not curtailed or 
circumscribed by the fact that the subject matter of such 
retrospective, law is a matter relating to an election dispute 
(see State of Orissa v. Bhupcndra Kumar Bose 7 and Kants 
Kafhuria v. Manuk Cham! Sliranaffi. Detailed reference to 
these cases would be made at the appropriate stage subse- 
quently. If a legislature can pass legislation in respect of 
matters relating to an election dispute with a retros- 
pective effect, the constituent authoriy, which is a kind of 
super-legislature, would a fortiori be entitled to do so. 

P»rt (ii) of clause (4) spells out the consequence which 
flows from part (i) of the clause. If the previous law in 
so fur as it relates to the election petitions and matters con- 
nected therewith was not to appply to Ihe election of the 
Prime Minister and the Speaker, it would necessarily follow 
that, the election of the appellant who was the Prime 
Minister would not be deemed to be void or ever to have 
become void on the ground on which such election could be 
declared to be void or has before such commencement been 
declared to be void under any such law. 

The same to some extent, appears to be true of part (iv) 
of clause (4). If the previous law in so far as it relates 
to the election petitions and matters connected therewith 
was not to apply to the election of the appellant, the High 
Court shall be deemed to have had no jurisdiction to decide 
the election petition challenging the election of the appel- 
lant. The effect of part (i ) of clause (4) is that High 
Court was divested of the jurisdiction to decide the dis- 
pute relating to the election of the appellant with a retros- 
pective effect. The law under which the election of the 
appellant was declared to be void as a result of the amend- 
ment was also made inapplicable with retrospective effect 
to the dispute relating to the election of the appellant. The 
resultant effect of the amendment thus was that the order 
by which the election of the appellant was declared to be 
void and the finding on which such order was based were 
rendered to be void and of no effect. 

Another aspect of pari (iv) of clause (4) relates to the 
question as to whether it is open to the constituent autho- 
rity to declare an order and a finding of the High Court 

(T) (1962) Supp. 2 380. 
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to be void end of no effect or whether such a declaration can 
bo made only cither in separate judicial proceedings or in 
proceedings before a higher court. 

A declaration that an order made by a court of law is 
void is normally part of the judicial function and is not 
a legislative function. Although there is in the Constitution 
of India no rigid separation of powers, by and large the 
spheres of judicial function and legislative function have been 
demarcated and it is not permissible for the legislature to 
encroach upon the judicial sphere. It has accordingly been 
held that a legislature while it is entitled to change with 
retrospective clfect the law which formed the basis of the 
judicial decision, it is not permissible to tfce legislature to 
doclare the judgment of the court to be void or not binding 
(see Shri Prithvi Cotton Mills Ltd. & Anr, v. Broach Borough 
Municipality & Ors. ("), Janapada Sabha, Chhindwara etc. 
v. The Central Provinces Syndicate Ltd. & Anr. etc. ( 10 ), 
Municipal Corporation of the City of Abmedabad etc. v. New 
Shorock Spg. & Wvg. Co. Ltd. etc. f 11 ) and State of Tamil 
Nadu & Anr. v. M. Rayappn Gounder ( 12 ). 

The position as it prevails in the United States, where 
guarantee of due process of law is in operation, is given 
on pages 318-19 of Vol, 46 of the American Jurisprudence 
2d as under : 

“The general rule is that the legislature may not des- 
troy, annul, set aside, vacate, reverse, modify, or 
impair the final judgment of a court of competent 
jurisdiction, so as to take away private rights which 
have become vested by the judgment. A statute 
attempting to do so has been held unconstitutional as 
an attempt on the part of the legislature to exercise 
judicial power, and as n violation of the constitutional 
guarantee of due process of law. The legislature is not 
only prohibited from reopening cases previously deci- 
ded by the courts, but is also forbidden to affect the 
inherent attributes of a judgment. That the statute is 
under the guise of an act affecting remedies does 
not alter the rule. It is worthy of notice, however, 
that there are cases in which judgments requiring 
acts to be done in the future may validly be affected 
by subsequent legislation making illegal that which 
the judgment found to be legal, or making legal that 
which the judgment found to be illegal. 

10. — Judgment as to public right. 

With respect to legislative interference with a judg- 
ment, a distinction has been made between public 
and private rights under which distinction a statute may 
be valid even though it renders ineffective a judg- 
ment concerning a public right. Even after h public 
right has been established by the judgment of the 
court, it may be annulled by subsequent legislation.” 

Question arises whether the above limitation Imposed upon 
the legislature about its competence to declare a judgment 
of the court to be void would also operate upon the cons- 
tituent authority? 

View has been canvassed before us that the answer to the 
above question should be in the negative. Although normally 
a declaration that the judgment of a court is void can be 
made cithor in separate proceedings or in proceedings before 
the higher court, there is according to this view no bar to 
the constituent authority making a declaration if the constitu- 
tional law that such an Older would be void especially when 
it relates to a matter of public importance like the dispute 
relating to the election of a person holding the office of 
Prime Minister. The declaration of the voidness of the High 
Court judgment is something which can ultimately be traced 
to part fib Whether such a declaration should be made by 
the court or by the constituent authority is more, It is urged, 
a matter of the mechanics of making the declaration and 
would not ultimately affect the substance of the matter 
that the judgment is declared. 
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void. According to article 31B, without prejudice to the gene- 
rality or me provisions contained in article 31a, none or tno 
Acts and .Regulations speemeu m me in mitt schedule nor any 
or me provisions thercoi snail be ueerncu to be void, of ever 
to have become void, on the ground that such Act, Regulation 
or provision is inconsistent With, or takes away or abridges 
any of tne rights coiuerred by, any provisions of ihis Part, 
and notwithstanding any judgment, decree or order of any 
court or tribunal to the contrary, each of the said Acts and 
Regulations shall, subject to the power of any competent 
.Legislature to repeat or amend it, continue in force. The 
euect or the above article, it is pointed out, is that even if 
a statute lias been declared to be void on the ground of con- 
travention of fundamental rights by a court of Jaw, the moment 
that statute is speeihed by the constituent authority in the 
Ninth Schedule to the Constitution, it shall be deemed to 
have got rid of that voidness and the order of the court dec- 
laring that statute to be void is rendered to be of no effect. 
It is not necessary in such an event to make even the slightest 
change in the statute to rid it of its voidness. The stigma of 
voidness attaching to the statute because of contravention of 
fundamental rights found by the court is deemed to be washed 
away as soon as the statute is specified by the constituent 
authority in the Ninth Schedule and the judgment of the 
court in this respect is rendered to be inoperative and of 
no effect. In the case of Don John Douglas Liyange v. The 
Queen 18 the Judicial Committee struck down as ultra vires 
and void tho provisions of tho Criminal Law (Special Pro- 
visions) Act, 1962 on the ground that they involved the 
usurpation and infringement by the legislature of the judicial 
powers inconsistent with the written constitution of Ceylon. 
Their Lordships, however, expressly referred on page 287 to 
the fact that the impugned legislation had not been passed by 
two-thirds majority in the manner required for an amendment 
of the Constitution contained in section 29(4) of the Consti- 
tution. It was observed : 

“There was speculation during the argument as to what 
the position would be if Parliament sought to pro- 
cure such a result by first amending the Constitution 
by a two-thirds majority. But such a situation does 
not arise here. In so far as any Act passed without 
recourse to section 29(4) of the Constitution purports 
to usurp or infringe the judicial power it is ultra 
vires.” 

The above observations, it ig urged, show that the restriction 
upon the legislature in encroaching upon judicial sphere may 
not necessarily hold good in the case of constituent authority. 

The above contention has been controverted by Mr. Shanti 
Bhushnn and he submits that the limitation on the power of 
(he legislature that it cannot declare void a judgment of the 
court equally operates upon the constituent authority. It is 
urged that the constituent authority can only enact a law in 
general terms, even through it be a constitutional law. The 
constituent authority may also, if it so deems proper change 
the law which is the basis of a decision and make such change 
with retrospective effect, but it cannot, according to the learned 
counsel, declare void the judgment of the court. Declaration 
of void ness of a judgment, it is stated, is a judicial act and 
cannot be taken over by the constituent authority. Although 
legislatures or the constituent authority can make laws, in- 
cluding those for creation of courts, they cannot, according 
to the submission, exercise judicial functions by assuming the 
powers of a super court in the same way as the courts can- 
not act as a super legislature, It is, in my eypinion, not neces- 
sary to dilate upon this aspect and express a final opinion 
upon the rival contentions, because of the view I am taking 
of part (iii) of clause (4). 

We may now come to part (iii) of clause (4). By part (iiil 
It Is declared that the election of the appellant shall continue 
to bo valid in all respects. Such a declaration would not 
follow from part fi) of the clause. It would not also follow 
from part (ii) and part (iv) of the clause which, as mentioned 
earlier, in effect represented the consequences (lowing from 
part (i), The election to the Lok Sabha of the appellant, who 
was the Prime Minister, was challenged on the ground that 
she or her election agents had been guilty of some malprac- 
tices. The declaration that her election was to be valid in 
alt respects necessarily involved the process of going into the 
grounds on which her election bad been assailed Bnd holding 
those grounds to be either factually incorrect or to be of such 
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a nature as in law did not warrant the declaration of her 
election to be void. The case of the appellant is that some 
of the grounds mentioned against her were tactually in correct 
anu in respect of those grounds the findings of tne High 
Court is against the respondent and in her favour. In res- 
pect of some other grounds, except in one or two matters 
there is not much divergence between the appellant mid the 
respondent on the question of facts. ) he point of contro- 
versy between the parties mainly is that, according to the res- 
pondent, those facts constituted corrupt practice as defined 
in section 123 of the RP Act, while according to the appel- 
lant those fucts did not constitute corrupt practice. In any 
case, according to the appellant, in view of the amendment 
made in the RP Act by amending Acts 58 of 1974 and 40 of 
1975, these facts did not constitute corrupt practice. The de- 
claration made in part (iii) of clause (4) that the election of 
the appellant was to be valid in all respects was tantamount 
in the very nature of things to the repelling of the grounds 
advanced by the respondent to challenge the election of the 
appellant. Question therefore arises as to what, if, any, was 
the law which was applied in repelling the grounds advanced 
by the respondent to challenge the election of the appellant. 
So far as the existing law relating to election disputes was 
concerned, part (i) of clause (41 expressly stated that such 
a law would not apply to the petition filed by the respondent 
to challenge the election of the appellant. This means that the 
provisions of the Representation of the People Act were not 
to apply to the petition filed by the respondent against the 
appellant. This also means that the amending Acts 58 of 
1974 and 40 of 1975 were not to npply to the dispute relating 
to election of the appellant. 

The dispute relating to the election of the appellant Is 
also not to be governed by law which is to be enacted under 
clause (1) of article 329A. Such a law would apply only to 
future elections. The result is that so far as the dispute 
relating to the election of the appellant is concerned, a legal 
vaccum came into existence. It was open to the constituent 
authority to fill that vacuum by prescribing n law which was 
to govern the dispute arising out of the petition filed by the 
respondent to challenge the election of the appellant. The 
constituent authority, however, did not do so and straightaway 
proceeded to declare the election of the appellant to be valid. 
There is nothing in clause (4) to indicate that the constituent 
authority applied any law in declaring the election of the 
appellant to be valid and if so, what was that law. 

I am unable to accede to the ntgument that the constituent 
authority kept in view the provisions of the RP Act as 
amended by Acts 58 of 1974 and 40 of 1975 and their 
impact on the challenge to the election of the appellant in 
declaring the election of the appellant to be valid. The diffi- 
culty in accepting this argument is that in part fi) of clause 
(4) the constituent, authority expressly stated that the pre 
vious law, namely, the RP Act as amended in so far as it 
related to election petition and matters connected therewith 
was not to apply so far as the challenge to the election of 
the appellant was concerned. It is also difficult to agree that 
the constituent authority took into account some olber nn 
specified law or norm in declaring the election of the appellant 
to be valid. As mentioned earlier, there is nothing in clause 
(4) to indicate that the constituent authority took into account 
some other law or norm and if so, what that law or norm was. 
The position which thus emerges is that according to clause (4) 
no law was to aoply for adiudicating upon the challenge to 
the election of the appellant and the same was in terms of 
part f iii 5 to be valid in all respects. The question with which 
we are concerned is whether the provisions of clause (41 of 
article 329A by which the constituent authority in effect pres- 
cribed that no election law was lo govern the eha'Ienne to 
the election of the appellant and that the same in nnv r»g 
was to be valid in all resneqts is a permissible piece of consti- 
tutional amendment or whether it is void on the ground tha* 
it affect the basic structure of the Constitution. 

This Court in the case of Kesavananda Rharntl (siinral held 
hy mniori*v that the rowers of amendment of the rYmstitntinu 
contained in article. 36R does not permit alb-ring the basic 
structure of the Constitution. All the. seven Judges who 
constituted the. mainritv were also agreed that, democratic set 
up was part of the basic structure of the Constitution, demo- 
cracy postulates that there should be periodical elections, sci 
that, neonle. mav be in a position either to re-eVct the old re- 
presentatives or, if thev so choose, to change the representa- 
tives and elect in their nlnce other representatives. Demncracv 
furth':r contemplates that thn elections should be free and 


fair, so that the voter* may be in a position to vote for 
candidates of their choice. Democracy can indeed function 
only upon the faith that elections are free and fair and not 
tigged and manipulated, that they arc effective instruments 
oi ascertaining popular will both in reality and form and are 
not mere rituals calculated to generate (Illusion, of deference 
to mass opinion. Free and fair elections require that the 
candidates and their agents should not resort to unfair means 
or malpractices as may impinge upon the process of free and 
fair elections. Even in the absence of unfair means and mal- 
practices, sometimes the result of an election is materially 
affected because of the improper rejection of ballot papers. 
I. ike wise, the result of an election may be materially affected 
on account of the improper rejection of a nomination paper. 
Disputes, therefore, arise with regard to the validity of elec- 
tions. For the resolving of those disputes, the different demo- 
cratic countries of the world have made provisions prescribing 
the law and the forum for the resolving of those disputes. 
To give a few examples, we may refer to the United Kingdom 
wherq a parliamentary election petition is tried by two judges 
on the rota for the trial of parliamentary election petitions in 
accordance with the Representation of the People Act, 1949. 
Section 5 of article 1 of the US Constitution provides that 
each House (Senate and the House of Representatives) shall 
be the judge of the election 1- -, returns and qualifications of 
its own. members. Section 47 of the Australian Constitution 
provides that until the Parliament otherwise provides, any 
question respecting the qualification of ft senator or of a 
member of the House of Representatives, or respecting a 
vacancy in either House of Parliament, and anv question of 
a disputed election to cither House, shall be determined by 
the House in which the question, arises. Article. 55 of the 
Japanese Constitution states that each House shall judge, dis- 
putes related to ona'ifleations of its members. However, in 
order to deny a seat to any members, it is necessary to pass 
a resolution by a majority of two-thirds or more of the mem- 
bers present. Article 46 of the Iceland Constitution provides 
that the Althing itself decides whether Its members are legally 
elected and also whether a member is discmn.lified- Article 
64 of the Norwegian Constitution states that the representative 
elected shall be furnished with certificates the validity of which 
shall be submitted to tbe judgment of the Storting. Article. 
59 of the French Constitution provides that the Consitutional 
Connell shall rule, In the case of disagreement, on the re- 
gularity of the election of deputies and senators. Article 41 
of the German Federal Rcnublic Constitution states that the 
scrutiny of elections shall he the responsibility of tbe Bun- 
destag. It shall also decide whether a deputy has lost hia seat 
in the Bundestag. Against the decision of the Bundestag an 
appeal shall lie to the Federal Constitutional Court. Details 
glrdl be regulated bv a federal law. According to article 66 
of tbe Italian Constitution, each Chamber decides as to the 
validity of the admission o' Its own Members and as to cases 
subsequently arising concerning ineligibility and incompatibility, 
In Turkey article 75 provides inter alia that it shall be the 
function of Supreme Flection Board to review and pass' final 
judgment on dl irregnlariiies. complaints and objections re- 
garding election matters during and after elections. The 
function and rowers of the Supreme Flecn'op Board shall be 
regulated bv law. Article 53 of the Malaysian Constitution 
provides that if anv cmestinn arises whether a member of a 
House of Parliament has become disnnalified for member- 
sh'm. the decision of that House shall be taken and shall be 
final. 

Hot much argument is needed to show that unless there 
be a machinery for resolving an election dispute and for 
going in‘o the allegations tha 1 elections were not free and 
fair being vitiated by malpractices, tbe provision that a can- 
didate should not resort to malnrartlces would be in the 
nntnt" of a mere m'ons wish wphont anv legal wmetion. Tt 
is fm-tfiev nletn that (f (be validity of the election of a 
candidate. is rhaffenecd on some grounds, tbe said election 
can be derlw-ed to he valid onlv If we provide n fonjm for 
going into those grounds and prescribe a law for adiudicating 
nnnn those gronndq Jf *he said forum finds fbnt tbe grounds 
advanced to challenge 'b- election are not well-founded or 
are not sufficient to invalidate the election in accordance wbh 

the mesc.-|he,1 law nr dismisses the petition to chaff -ngc tbe 

election on some other ground, in such an evert ff can be 
said f hnt the (taction of tbe returned candidate is valid, 

ficrideq other thefts, election Inws lav down a code of 
conduct in election ’Matters and nrerc-fbe what may be ruffed, 
rules of electoral mora'itv. Flection laws n 1o o contain a 
provision for resolvinn disnut« and determination of contro- 
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versies which must Inevitably arise in election matters as they 
arise in other spheres of human activity. The object of such 
a provision is to enforce rules of electoral morality and to 
punish deviance from the prescribed code of conduct in 
election matters. It is manifest that but for such a provision, 
there would be no sanction for the above code 
of conduct and rules of electoral morality. It 
i# also plain that nothing would bring the code 
of conduct into greater contempt and make a greater 
mockery of it than the absence of a provision to punish its 
violation. The position would become all the more glaring 
that even though a provision exists on the statute book for 
punishing violation of the code of conduct in election matters, 
a particular election is made immune and granted exemption 
from the operation of such a provision. 

The vice of clause (4) of article 329A is not merely that 
it makes the previous law contained in the RP Act as amen- 
ded by Acts 58 of 1974 and 40 of 1975 Inapplicable to the 
challenge to the election of the appellant, it also makes no 
other election law applicable for resolving that dispute. The 
further vice from which the said clause suffers is that it not 
merely divests the previous authority, namely, the High Court 
of its jurisdiction to decide the dispute relating to the election 
of the appellant, it confers no jurisdiction on some other 
authority to decide that dispute. Without even prescribing 
a law and providing a forum for adjudicating upon the 
grounds advanced by the respondent to challenge the elec- 
tion of the appellant, the constituent authority has declared 
the election of the appellant to be valid, 

To confer an absolute validity upon ihe election of one 
particular candidate and to prescribe (hat the validity of 
that election shall not be questioned before any forum or 
under any law would necessarily have the effect of saying 
that howsoever gross may be the improprieties which might 
have vitiated that election, howsoever flagrant may be the 
malpractices which might have been committed on behalf of 
the returned candidate during the course of the eleclion and 
howsoever foul and violative of the principles of free and 
fair elections may be the means which might have been 
employed for securing success in that election, the said elec- 
lion would be none-thc-less valid and it would not be per- 
missible to complain of those improprieties, malpractices and 
unfair means before any forum or under any law with a 
view to assail the validity of that election. Not much argu- 
ment is needed to show that any provision whieft brings about 
that result is subversive of the principle of free and fair 
election in a democracy. The fact that the candidate con- 
cerned is the Prime Minister of the country or the Speaker 
of the lower House of Parliament would, if anything, and 
force to the above conclusion because both these offices re- 
present Ihe acme of the democratic process in a country. 
That in fact (he elections of the incumbents of the two offices 
were not vitiated by any impropriety, malpractice or unfair 
means is not relevant or germane to the question with which 
we are concerned, namely, as to what is the effect of clause 
(4) of article 329A. 

The vice of declaration contained in part (iii) of clause (41 
regarding the validity of the election of the appellant is 
aggravated by the fact that such n declaration is made after 
the High Court which was then seized of jurisdiction had 
found substance in some of the grounds advanced by the 
respondent and had consequently declared the election of 
the appellant to be void. To put n stamp of validity on the 
election of a candidate by saying that the challenge to such 
an election would not be governed by any election law and 
that the said election in any case would be valid and immune 
from any challenge runs counter to accepted norms of free 
and fair elections in all democratic countries. In the case 
of Marburv v. Madison 14 Marshall CJ, said that “the gov- 
ernment of the United States has been emphatically termed 
a government of laws and not of men.’’ In United States 
v. Lee 115 Samuel Miller J. observed that “no man is so 
high that he is above the law . . . All , , . officers are creatures 
of the law and are bound to obey it." Although the above 
observations were made in the context of the US Constitu- 
tion, they, in my opinion, hold equally good in the context 
of our Constitution. 

It has been argued on behalf of Ihe appellant that the 
grounds on account of which the election, of the appellant 
had been held to be void by the High Conrt tt were of a techni- 
cal nature, I need no £ express any opinion about this aspect 
of the matter at this stage but, assuming it to be so, I find 
that clause (4) of article 329A is so worded that however 


serious may be the malpractices vitiating the election of the 
Speaker or the Prime Minister, the effect of clause (4) is that 
the said election would have to be treated as valid. I cannot 
accede to the submission that in construing clause (4) we 
should lake into accomtt the facts of the appellant’s case. 
This is contrary to all accepted norms of construction. If a 
clause of a Const itutiDn or statutory provision is widely 
worded, the width of its ambit cannot be circumscribed by 
taking into account the facts of an individual case to which 
it applies. As already mentioned, clause (4) deals with the 
past election not merely of the Prime Minister but also of 
the Speaker. So far as the election of the Speaker is con- 
cerned, we do not know as to whether the same was ever 
challenged and, if so, on what grounds, and whether such 
a dispute is still pending. 

Another argument advanced in support of the validity of 
the amendment is that we should take it that the constituent 
authority constituted itself to be the forum for deciding 
the dispute relating to the validity of the election of the 
appellant, and after considering the facts of the case, declared 
the election of the appellant to be valid. There is, however, 
nothing before us as to indicate that the constituent autho- 
rity went into the material which had been adduced before 
the High Court relating to the validity of the election of the 
appellant and after considering that material held the elec- 
tion of the appellant to be valid. Indeed, the statement of 
Objects and Reasons appended to the Constitution (Thirty- 
ninth Amendment) Bill makes no mention of this thing. In 
any case, the vice of clause (4) would still lie in the fact 
that the election of the appellant was declared to be valid 
on the basis that it was not to be governed by any law for 
settlement of eleclion disputes. Although the provisions of a 
constitutional amendment should be construed in a fair and 
liberal spirit, such liberal spirit should not be carried by the 
court to the extent of discovering the application of a dor- 
mant and latent law in the declaration of the validity of an 
election even though there is not even a remote indication 
of such a law in the impugned provision. Rule of law 
postulates that the decisions should be made by the appli- 
cation of known principles and rules and in general such 
decisions should be predictable and the citizen should know 
where he is. If a decision is taken without any principle or 
without any rule, it is not predictable and such decision is 
the antithesis of a decision taken in accordance with the 
rule of law, 


The matter can also be looked at from another angle. 
The effect of impugned clause (4) is to take away both the 
right and the remedy to challenge the election of the appel- 
lant. Such extinguishment of the right and remedy to 
challenge the validity of the election, in my opinion, is in- 
compatible with the process of free and fair election. 
Free and fair elections necessarily postulate that if the success 
of a candidate is secured in elections by means which vio- 
late the principle of free and fair elections, the election 
should on that account be liable to be set aside and be dec- 
lared to be void. To extinguish the right and the remedy to 

challenge the validity of an election would necessarily be 

tantamount to laying down that even if the election of a 
candidate is vitiated by the fact that it was secured by 
flagrant violation of the principles of free and fair election, 
the same would still enjoy immunity from challenge and 

would be non-the-lcss valid, Clause (4) of article 329A can, 
therefore, be held to strike at the basis of free and fair 

elections. 


I agree that it is not necessary in a democratic set up 
that disputes relating to the validity of the elections must 
be settled by courts of law. There are many countries like 
France, .Tapan, and the United States of America where con- 
sistently with the democratic set up the determination of 
such controversies is by legislatures or by authorities other 
than the courts, The question with which we are concerned, 
however, is whether it is permissible in a democratic set up 
that a dispute with regard to the validity of a particular 
election shall not be raised before any forum and shall not 
be governed by law and whether such an eleclion can be 
declared, despite the existence of a dispute relating to its vali- 
dity, to be valid by making tho existing law relating to 
election disputes not applicable to it and also by not applying 
any other election law to such a dispute. The answer to 
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such a question, for the reasons given earlier by me, should 
be in the negative. 

Reference to the election of the US President made by 
Mr, Sen is also not helpful to him. It is clear from obset- 
vations on pages 47 — JO of the American Common- wealth 
by Bryce 1912 Ed, and sections 5, 6 and 15 of the United 
States Code (1970 Ed.) that there is ample provision for the 
determination of such disputes after the poll. The fact that 
such determination of the dispute is before the declaration 
of the result would not detract from the proposition that it 
is essential for free and fair elections that there should be 
a forum and law for the settlement of such disputes relating 
to the validity of the election. 

Argument has also been advanced that the offices of the 
Prime Minister and Speaker are of great importance and as 
such they constitute a class by themselves. This argument, 
in my opinion, would have relevance if instead of the law 
governing disputes relating to the election of other persons, 
another law had been prescribed to govern the dispute relating 
to the election of a person who holds the office of the Prime 
Minister or Speaker. As it is, what we find is that so far 
as the dispute relating to the election of the appellant is 
concerned, neither the previous law governing the election 
of persons holding the office of the Prime Minister is to 
apply to it nor the future law to be framed under clause (1) 
of article 329A governing the election of persons holding the 
office of Prime Minister is to apply to this dispute. Likewise, 
the previous forum for adjudicating upon the election dis- 
pute which went into the matter, has been divested of its 
jurisdiction with retrospective effect and, at the same time, 
no jurisdiction has been vested in any other forum to go 
into the mattef. The present is not a case of change of 
forum. It is, on the contrary, one of the abolition of forum. 
As such, the question as to whether the office of Prime Minis- 
ter constitutes a class by itself loses much of its significance 
in the context of the controversy with which we are con- 
cerned. 

It has been argued in support of the constitutional validity 
of clause (4) that as a result of this amendment, the validity 
of one election has been preserved. Since the basic structure 
of the Constitution, according to the submission, continues 
to be the same, clause (4) cannot be said to be an imper- 
missible piece of constitutional amendment. The argument 
has a seeming plausibility about it, but a deeper reflection 
would show that it is vitiated by a basic fallacy. Law nor- 
mally connotes a rule or norm which is of general applica- 
tion. It may apply to all the persons or class of persons or 
even individuals of a particular description. Law prescribes 
the abstract principles by the application of which individual 
cases are decided. Law, however, is not what Blackxtone 
called “a sentence”. According to Roscoe Pound, law, as 
distinguished from laws, is the system of authoritative mate- 
rials for grounding or guiding judicial and administrative 
action recognized or established in a politically organized 
society (see page 106, Jurisprudence, Vol. III). Law is not 
the same as judgment. Law lays down the norm in abstract 
terms with a coercive power and sanction against those guilty 
of violating the norm, while judgment represents the decision 
arrived at by the application of law to the concrete facts 
of a case. Constitutional law relates to the various organs 
of a state ; it deals with the structure of the government, 
the extent of distribution of its powers and he modes and 
principles of its operation. The Constitution of India is so 
detailed that some of the matters which in a brief constifu- 
. (ion like that of the United States of America are dealt with 
by statutes form the subject-matter of various articles of our 
Consitution. There is, however, in a constitutional law, as 
there is in the very idea of law, some element of generality 
or general application. Tt also carries with it a concept of 
its applicability in future to situations which may arise in 
that context. If there is amendment of some provision of 
the Constitution and the amendment deals with matters which 
constitute constitutional law, in the normally accepted sense, 
the court while deciding the question of the validity of the 
amendment would have to find out, in view of the majority 
opinion in Keshavananda Bharali's case (supra) as to whether 
the amendment affects the basic structure of the Constitu- 
tion. The constitutional amendment contained in clause (4) 
with which w'c are concerned in the present case is, however, 
of an altogether different nature. Its avowed object is to 
confer validity on the election of the appellant to the Lok 
■ Sabhn in 1971 after that election had been declared to be 
void by the High Court and an appeal against the judgment 
132 G.I./75 — 4 


of the High Court was pending in this Court, In spite of 
our query, we were not referred to any precedent of a simi- 
lar amendment of any Constitution of the world. The uni- 
queness of the impugned constitutional amendment would 
not, however, affect its validity. If the constituent authority 
in its wisdom has chosen the validity of a disputed election 
as the subject-matter of a constitutional amendment, this 

Court cannot go behind that wisdom. All that this Court is 
concerned with is the validity of the amendment. I need not 
go into the question as to whether such a matter, in view 
of the normal concept of constitutional law, can strictly be 
the subject of a constitutional amendment. I shall for the 
urpose of this case assume that such a matter can validly 
e the subject-matter of a constitutional amendment. The 

question to be decided is that if the impugned amendment of 
the Constitution violates a principle which is part of the basic 
structure of the Constitution, can it enjoy immunity from 
an attack on its validity because of the fact that for the 
future, the basic structure of the Constitution remains un- 
affected, The answer to the above question, in my opinion, 
should be in the negative. What has to be seen in such a 
matter is whether the amendment contravenes or runs counter 
to an imperative rule or postulate which is an integral part 
of the basic structure of the Constitution. If so, it would be 
an impermissible amendment and it would make no difference 
whether it relates to one case or a large number of cases. 

If an amendment striking at the basic structure of the 

Constitution is not permissible, it would not acquire validity 
by being related only to one case. To accede to the argu- 
ment advanced in supjxjrt of the validity of the amendment 
would be tantamount to holding that even though it is not 
permissible to change the basic structure of the Constitution, 
whenever the authority concerned deems it proper to make 
such an amendment, it can do so and circumvent the bar 
to the making of such an amendment by confining it to one 
case. What is prohibited cannot become permissible be- 
cause of its being confined to one matter. 

Lastly, question arises whether we should strike down 
clause (4) in its entirety or in part, So far as this aspect 
is concerned, I am of the view that the different parts of 
clause (4) are so integrally connected and linked with each, 
other that it is not possible to sever them and uphold the 
validity of part of it after striking down the rest of it. It 
would indeed be unfair to the appellant if we were to uphold 
the first part of clause (4) and strike down other parts or 
even part (iii), As would be apparent from what follows 
hereafter, the election of the anpellant is being upheld by 
applying the provisions of the RP Act as amended by Act 
40 of 1975. Such a course would not be permissible if we 
were to uphold the validity of the first part of clause ( 4 ) 
and strike down the other parts. We would also in that 
event be creating a vacuum which is the very vice for which 
we are striking down clause (4), 1 am, therefore, of the 

view that clause (4) should be struck down in its entirety. 

In view of my finding that clause (4) strikes at the basic 
structure of the Constitution, it is not necessary to go into 
the question as to whether, assuming that the constituent 
authority took il upon itself to decide the dispute relating to 
the validity of the election of the appellant, it was necessary 
for the constituent authority to hear the parties concerned 
before it declared the election of the appellant to be valid 
and thus in effect repelled the challenge of the respondent 
to the validity of the appellant’s election. 

As a result of the above, I strike down clause (4) of article 
329A on the ground that It violates the principle of free 
and fair elections which is an essential postulate of demo- 
cracy and which in its turn is a part of the basic structure 
of the Constitution inasmuch as (1) it abolishes the forum 
without providing for another forum for going into the dispute 
relating to the validity of the election of the appellant and 
furl her prescribes that the said dispute shall not be governed 
by any election law and that the validity of the said election 
shall be absolute and not conseucntly be liable to be assailed, 
and (2) extinguishes both the right and the remedy to 
challenge the velidity of the aforesaid election. We may now 
deal with appeal No. 887 of 1975 filed by the appellant. So 
far as this appeal is concerned, it has been argued by Mr. 
Sen on behalf of the appellant that the. grounds on which 
the election of the appellant has been declared by the High 
Court to be void no longer hold good in view of the amend- 
ment in the RP Act bv Act 40 of 1975. As against that. 
Mr. Shanti Bbushan on behalf of the respondent has assailed 
the validity of Act 40 of 1975. In the alternative, Mr. Shanti 
Bhushan contends tbateven if the validity of Act 40 of 1975 
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were to be upheld, the grounds on which the election of 
the appellant has been declared to be void would still hold 
good. 

The question as to whether Act 40 of 1975 is not vitiated 
by any constitutional infirmity would be dealt with by me 
subsequently. For the time being I would proceed upon the 
basis that the statutory amendment in the RP Act by Act 
40 of 1975 is consitutionally valid. 

Section 10 of Act 40 of 1975, which has been reproduced 
earlier, makes it clear, inter alia, that the provisions of 
sections 6, 7 and 8 of that Act shall have retrospective ope- 
ration, so as to apply to or in relation to any election held 
before the commencement of this Act, to cither House of 
Parliament in respect of which appeal from any order of 
any High Court made in any election petition under the 
RP Act is pending before the Supreme Court immediately 
before such commencement. It is, therefore, obvious that 
the provisions of section 6, 7 and 8 Act 40 of 1975 
would be attracted to this case. One of the questions which 
actually arose for determination before the High Court was 
as to what was the date on which the appellant held her- 
self out as a candidate. According to the written statement 
filed on behalf of the appellant, she held herself out 
as a candidate from the Rae Bareli constituency on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1971 when she filed her nomination paper. As 
against that, the case of the respondent was that the appel- 
lant held herself out as a candidate from that constituency 
on December 27, 1970 when the Lok Sabha was dissolved. 
The finding of the High Court is that the appellant held 
herself out as a candidate from the Rae Bareli constituency 
on December 29, 1970 when she addressed a Press con- 
ference. The question as to when the appellant held 
herself om as a candidate from the Rae Bareli constituency 
has now become purely academic in view of the change in 
the definition of the word “canddate” as given in clause (b) 
of section 79 of the RP Act by Act 40 of 1975. According 
to the original definition, "unless the context otherwise re- 
quires, ‘candidate’ means a person who has been of 
claims to have been duly nominated as a candidate at any 
election and any such person shall be deemed to have 
been a candidate as from the time when, with the election 
in prospect, he began to hold himself out as a prospective 
candidate”. The new definition states that “unless the 
context otherwise requires, ‘candidate’ means a person who 
has been or claims to have been duly nominated as a candi- 
date at any election". Tbe question as to when a person 
bolds himself out as candidate, therefore, loses its impor- 
tance in the context of the new definition. 

One of the grounds which weighed with the High Court 
in declaring the election of the appellant to be void was 
that the appellant committed corrupt practice under section 
123(7) of the RP Act Inasmuch as she obtained and procured 
the assistance, for the furtherance of her election prospects, 
of Yashpal Kapur during the period from January 7 to 24, 
1971 when Yashpal Kapur was still a gazetted officer in the 
service of the Government of India. 

According to clause (7) of section 123 of tbe RP Act, 
the following act shall constitute corrupt practice under 
that clause : 

"The obtaining or procuring or abetting or attempting 
to obtain or procure by a candidate or his agent or, 
by any other person with the consent of a candidate 
or his election agent, any assistance (other than the 
giving of vote) for the furtherance of the prospects 
of that candidate’s election, from any person in the 
service of the Government and belonging to any of 
the following classes, namely : — 

(a) gazetted officers ; 

(b) stipendiary judges and magistrates ; 

(c) members of the armed forces of the Union ; 

(d) members of tbe police forces ; 

(e) excise officers ; 

(f) revonue officers oher than village revenue 
officers known as lambardars, malguzars, desh- 
mukhs or by any other name, whose duty is to 
collect land revenue and who are remunerated by 
a share of. or commission on, the amount of land 
revenue collected by them but who do not discharge 
any police function ; and 


(g) such other class of persons in the service of the 
Government as may be prescribed. 

Explanation. — (1 ) In this section the expression ‘agent’ in- 
cludes an election agent, or polling agent and any 
person who is held to have acted aa an agent in con- 
nection with the consent of the candidate. 

(2) For the purposes of clause (7), a person shall be 
deemed to assist in the furtherance of the prospects of 
a candidate’s election if he acts as an election agent." 

Perusal of the above clause showB that what constitutes cor- 
rupt practice under the above clause is thq obtaining or pro- 
curing or abetting or attempting to obtain or procure by a 
candidate or his agent or by any person with the consent of 
a candidate or his election agent any assistance (other than the 
giving of vote) for the furtherance of the prospects of the 
candidate’s election from any person in the service of the 
Government and belonging to any of the classes specified 
therein. It is, my opinion, essential that at the time the 
impugned act, namely, the obtaining or procuring or abetting 
or attempting to obtain or procure the assistance of a Gov- 
ernment servant is done, the person doing the act must be a 
candidate or his agent or any other person with the consent 
of a candidate or his election agent. Candidate in this clause 
would mean a person who has been or who claims to have 
been duly nominated as a candidate at the election. I am 
unable to accede to the submission of Mr. Shanti Bhushan 
that the word “candidate" has been used merely to identify 
the person who is duly nominated as a candidate at an elec- 
tion and that the word “candidate", as mentioned in clause 
(7), would also include a person who, after the commission of 
the corrupt practice specified in that clause, is subsequently 
nominated as a candidate. The amended definition reproduced 
above show's that unless context otherwise requires, candidate 
means a person who has been or claims to have been duly 
nominated as a candidate at an election. To accede to the 
submission of Mr. Shanti Bhushan would be tantamount to 
reading in the definition of the w'ord “candidate” in addition 
to the words “who has been or claims to have been duly 
nominated' 7 also the words “who is subsequently nominated 
as a candidate”. There is nothing to indicate that the word 
"candidate” in clause (7) of section! 123 has been used merely 
to identify the person who has been or would be subsequently 
nominated as a candidate. A definition clause in 4 statute is 
a legislative device with a view to avoid making different 
provisions of the statute to be cumbersome. Where a word 
is defined in the statute and that word is used in a provision 
to which that definition is applicable, the effect is that wherever 
the word defined is used in that provision, the definition of 
the word gets substituted. Reading the word “candidate” in 
section 123(7) of the RP Act in tbe sense in which it has 
boon defined as n result of the amendment made by Act 40 
of 1975, T find that the only reasonable inference is that the 
person referred! to as a candidate in that clause should be a 
person who has been or claims to have been duly nominated 
as a candidate at an election and not one who is yet to be 
nominated. 

Mr. Shanti Bhushan has invited our attention to clause (b) 
of section 100(1) of the RP Act wherein it is stated that 
subject to the provisions of sub-section (2) of the section 
in the High Court is of the opinion that any corrupt practice 
has been committed by a returned candidate or his election 
agent or by any other person with tbe consent of a returned 
candidate or his election agent, the High Court shall declare 
the election of the returned candidate to be void. “Returned 
candidate” has been defined in clause (f) of section 79 to 
mean, unless the context otherwise requires, a candidate whose 
name has been published under section 67 as duly elected. 
It is urged that ns the corrupt practice referred to in clause 
(b) of section 100(1) of tbe RP Act would in the very nature 
of things have to be committed by the returned candidate be- 
fore bis name was published under section 67 as duly elected, 
the words “returned candidate” in clause (b) of section 
100(1) must be taken to have been used with a view to 
identifv the person who subseauentlv became a returned candi- 
date. Tt is urged that if while dealing with corrupt practice 
committed by a candidate before he became a returned candi- 
date in the context of section 100(1) (b). it is permissible to 
hold that the words “returned candidate” are intended to 
identifv the person who subsequently became a returned candi- 
date, the tame criterion should nnplv when construing the 
word “candidate” in section 123 of tbe RP Act. This con- 
tention. in my opinion, is deviod of force. The definition of 
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the words 'returned candidate” and ''candidate" given in 
section 79 of the RP Act arc preceded by the words ‘‘unless 
the context otherwise requires”. The connotation of the 
above words is that normally it is the definition given in the 
section which should be applied and given effect to. This 
normal rule may, however, be departed from if there he 
some thing in the context to show that the definition should 
not be applied. So far as clause (b) of section 100(1) 
is concerned the context plainly requires that the corrupt 
practice referred to in that clause should have been com- 
mitted by the candidate before he became a returned 
candidate, or by his agent or by any other person with his 
consent or that of his election agent. The compulsion 
arising from the context which is there in clause (b) of 
section 100(1) of the RP Act is singularily absent in section 
123i(7) of the RP Act. There is nothing in the context of 
the latter provision which requires that wc should not give 
full effect to the new definition of the word “candidate". 

Reference has also been made by Mr. Shanti Bhushan 
to observations on pages 222-3 of Vol. 14 of Halsbury’s 
Laws of England, Third Edition, according to which a can- 
didate at a general election may be guilty of treating even 
though the treating took place before the dissolution of the 
Parliament ond consequently before he came within the 
statutory definition of a candidate. These observations have 
been made in the context of the statutory provisions in the 
United Kingdom. Those provisions were couched in a 
language substantially different from that in which the pro- 
visions of the RP Act in India are couched and as such, 
in my opinion, not much assistance can be derived from 
those observations. 

As the appellant filed her nomination paper on February 
1, 1971, in view of the amended definition of the word 
“candidate", it would have to be taken that the appellant 
became a candidate only on February 1, 1971. The result 
is that even if the finding of the High Court that the appel- 
lant obtained and procured the assistance of Yashpal Kapur 
during the period from January 7 to 24, 1971 were assumed 
to be correct, the appellant shall not bo deemed to have 
committed corrupt practice under section 123(7) of the RP 
Act. As regards the assistance of Yashpal Kapur which tho 
appellant is alleged to have obtained and procured after 
January 14, 1971, the controversy stands resolved also by 
another amendment. According to the case of the appellant, 
Yashpal Kapur tendered his resignation by letter dated 
January 13, 1971 with effect from January 14, 1971. The 
High Court found that Yashpal Kapur continued to be in 
the service of the Government of India till January 25, 
1971 which was the date of the notification regarding the 
acceptance of Yashpal Kapur’s resignation. According to 
the said notification, the President was pleased ‘‘to accept 
the resignation fo Shri Y. P. R. Kapur, Officer on 
Special Duty in the Prime Minister’s Secretariat, with effect 
from the forenoon of the 14th January, 1971". The ex- 
planation which has been added to section 123 of the RP 
Act makes it clear, inter alia, that for the purpose of 
clause (7), notwithstanding anything contained in any other 
law, the publication in the official gazette of the resignation 
and termination of service of a person in the service of 
the Central Government shall be conclusive proof of his 
resignation and termination of service and where the date 
of taking effect of his resignation or termination of service 
is stated in such publication, also of the fact that such 
person ceased to be in such service wih effect from the 
said date. Yashpal Kapur in view of the newly added ex- 
planation, shall be taken to have ceased to be in Govern- 
ment service with effect from January 14, 1971. Any assis- 
tance of Yashpal Kapur which the appellant was alleged 
to have obtained or procured on or after January 14, 1971 
would not, therefore, make her guilty of corrupt practice 
under section 123(7) of the RP Act. 

Another ground on which the High Court declared the 
election of the appellant to be void was that she committed 
corrupt practice under section 123(7) of the RP Act inas- 
much as she obtained the assistance of the officers of the 
HP Government, particularly the District Magistrate, 
Superintendent of Police, the Executive Engineer PWD and 
the Engineer Hydel Department for construction of rostrums 
and arrangement of supply of power for loudspeakers in 
the meetings addressed by her on February 1, 1971 and 
February 25, 1971 in furtherance of her election prospects. 
It is not disputed that what was done by the above men- 
tioned officers was in pursuance of official diretcions and 
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in the discharge or purported discharge of the official duties. 
This is indeed clear from letter dated November 19, 1969 
from Ihe Government of India, Ministry of Home Affairs 
10 all State Governments wherein there is reference to rule 
(6) of Ihe Rules and Instructions for the Protection of the 
Prime Minister and it is stated : 

"As Ihe seeiirily of the Prime Minister is the concern 
of the State all arrangements for putting up the 
rostrum, the barricades etc. at the meeting place, in- 
cluding that of an election meeting will have to be 
made by the State Government concerned 

In the case of election meetings, all expenditure on 
police, setting up of barricades and taking lighting 
arrangements will be borne by the State Government 
while expenditure on the public address system and 
any decorative arrangements will be the responsibility 
of the political party concerned. (The expenditure on 
all these items, may in the first instance be borne 
by the State Government and then recovered front 
the political parties concerned). In regard to the 
rostrum only 25 per cent of the cost of he rostrum 
or Rs, 2500,00 whichever is less, shall be contributed 
by the party as the rostrum has to be of certain 
specifications because of security considerations.” 

Assuming that the finding of fact recorded by the High 
Court in this respect is correct, the appellant can still be not 
guilty of the commission of corrupt practice under section 
123(7) of the RP Act in view of the new proviso which 
has been inserted at the end of clause (7) of section 123 
and which reads as under : 

"Provided that where any person, in the service of the 
Government and belonging to any of the classes 
aforesaid, in the discharge or purported discharge of 
his official duty, makes any .arrangements or pro- 
vides any facilities or does any other act or thing, 
for, to or in relation to any candidate or his agent 
or any other person acting with the consent of the 
candidate or his agent or any other person acting 
with the consent of the candidate or bis election 
agent, (whether by reason of the office held by the 
candidate or for any other reason), such arrange- 
ments, facilities or act or thing shall not be deemed 
to be assistance for the furtherance of the nroBpecls 
of that candidate’s election,” 

The above proviso has also a direct bearing on the allega- 
tion of the respondent that the appellant committed corrupt 
piaeticc under section 123(7) of the RP Act inasmuch as 
she or her election agent procured the assistance of mem- 
bers of armed forces of the Union for furtherance of her 
election prospects because of the fact that the members of 
the armed forces arranged planes and helicopters of the 
Air Force for her flights to enable her to address meetings 
in her constituency. 

... I*- h as been argued by Mr. Shanti Bhushan that the words 
m the discharge or purpoted discharge of his official duty” 
in the above mentioned proviso have reference only to sta- 
tiitory duty and not to other duty performance of which 
takes place in pursuance of administrative instructions. I 
find it difficult to accede to the above submission as there 
is nothing in the above proviso to confine the words 
official duly to duty imposed by statute. Official duty 
would include not merely duties imposed by statutes but 
also those which have fo be carried out in pursuance of 
administrative instructions. 

Mr. Shanti Bhusan during the course of arguments made 
it plain lhat apart from his submission with regard to the 
validity of Act 40 of 1975, his objection relating to the 
applicability of Act 40 of 1975 was confined to two matters 
namely, the connotation of the word “candidate” and the 
meaning to be attached to official duty. Both these objec- 
tions have been found by me to be not (enable. I would 
therefore, hold that subject to the question as to whether 
the provisions of Act 40 of 1975 are valid, the grounds on 
which the High Court has declared the election of the appel- 
lant to be void no longer hold good for declaring the said 
election to be void. 

Wc may also before dealing with the validity of Act 40 
of 1975 refer to one other change brought about by that 
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Act which has a bearing upon the present case. It was the 
case of the respondent that the appellant and her election 
agent made extensive appeals to the religious symbol of cow 
and calf and thereby committed corrupt practice under 
section 123(3) of the RP Act. Corrupt practice has been 
defined in that provision as under : 

“(3) The appeal by a candidate or his agent or by any 
other person with the consent of a candidate or his 
election agent to vote or refrain from voting for any 
person on the ground of his religion, race, caste, 

community or language or the use of, or appeal to 

religious symbols or the use of, or appeal to, 
national symbols, such as the national flag or the 
national emblem, for the furtherance of the prospects 
of the election of that candidate or for prejudicially 
affecting the election of any candidate." 

It is the common case of the parties that the symbol of 
cow and calf was allotted to the Congress party by the 
Election Commission The learned counsel for the res- 
pondent stated during the course of arguments in the High 
Court that he confined his case only to the use of the 
symbol of cow and calf. The learned counsel gave up that 
part of the case of the respondent wherein it had been 

alleged that appeals were made to the religious symbol 

of cow and calf by the appellant. The following proviso 
has now been inserted in clause (3) of section 123 by sec- 
tion 8 of Act 40 of 1975 : 

“Providod that no symbol allotted under this Act to 
a candidate shall be deemed to be a religious symbol 
or a national symbol for the purposes of this clause.' 1 

It is, therefore, apparent in view of the above proviso that 
the symbol of cow and calf which was allotted to the 
appellant shall not be deemed to be a religious symbol or 
a national symbol for the purpose of section 123(3) of the 
RP Act, The appellant as such cannot be deemed to have 
committed a corrupt practice under section 123(3) of the 
RP Act by use of the symbol of cow and calf. 

In assailing the validity of Act 40 of 1975 Mr. Shanti 
Bhushan has referred to section 10 of that Act, according 
to which the amendments made by sections 6 , 7 and 8 of 
the Act in the RP Act shall have retrospective operation, 
so as to apply to any election held before the commence- 
ment of the Act in respect of which an election petition is 
pending or in respect of which appeal from any order of 
the High Court is pending immediately before the com- 
mencement of Act 40 of 1975. It is urged that a change 
in the election law with retrospective effect strikes at the 
principle of free and fair elections. Retrospective operation 
of the amending Act, according to the learnod counsel, has 
the effect of condoning of what was at the time it waa 
committed a corrupt practice. 

I have given the matter my earnest consideration, and am 
of the opinion that there is no substance in the above con- 
tention. A legislature has, except in a matter for which 
there is prohibition like the one contained in article 20(1) 
of the Constitution, the power to make laws which are prospec- 
tive in operation as well as laws which have retrospective 
operation. There is no limitation on the power of the legis- 
lature itj this respect. Essentially it is a matter relating to 
the capacity and competence of the legislature. Although 
must of the laws made by (he legislature have a prospective 
operation, occasions arise quite often when necessary is felt 
of giving retrospective effect to a law. This holds good both 
in respect of a principal Act as well as in respet of an 
amending Act. If the provisions of an Act passed by the 
legislature are not violative of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, those provisions shall have to be given effect to and 

the fact that the operation of the Act is prospective or ret- 

rospective would make no difference. Tt is also permisible 
to amend a law which is basis of the decision of a court with 
retrospective effect and rely upon the provisions of the 
amended law in apneal against Ihc above decision of the 
court. The court of appeal in such an event gives full effect 
to the amended law even though such amendment has been 
made after the decision of the original court. The one field 
in which it is not permissible to make a law with retros- 
pective effect is contained in clause (1) of article 20, accord- 
ing to which no person shall be convicted of any offence 

except for violation of a law in force at the time of the 


commission of the act charged as an offence, nor be subject- 
ed to a penalty greater than that which might have been 
inflicted under the law in force at the time of the commission 
of the offence. Apart from the field in which there is a 
constitutional prohibition for giving retrospective effect to a 
law, power of making amendment in law with retrospective 
effect has now become a part of normal legislative process. 
Question then arises as to whether in spite of the general 
competence of the legislature to make a law with retrospective 
effect, is the legislature rendered incompetent to make a Jaw 
with retrospective effect in election matters? The answer 
to this question, in my opinion, should plainly be the nega- 
tive. Election laws are a part of the normal legislative pro- 
cess and what is permitted in the matter of ordinary legisla- 
tion would also be permissible in the matter of legislation 
relating to elections unless there be some provision in the 
Constitution which forbids such a course. We have not been 
referred to any provision in the Constitution which has the 
effect of creating a bar in the way of the legislature making 
a law relating to elections with retrospective operation. If 
a party seeks to cai-ve out an exception to the normal rule, 
it can do so only on the basis of some cogent ground. No 
such ground has been brought to our notice. The matter in- 
deed is not the res integra because there have been two 
cases wherein this Court has upheld the validity of the law 
making amendments in election laws with retrospective effect. 

The first such case was State of Orissa v. Bhupendra 
Kumar Bose (Supra). It arose out of elections to the Cuttack 
Municipality held in December 1957 to March 1958 as a 
result of which 27 appellants were declared elected as Coun- 
cillors. The respondent, who was defeated at the elections, 
filed a writ petition before the High Court challenging the 
elections. Tne High Court held that the electoral rolls had 
not been prepared in accordance with the provisions of the 
Orissa Municipalities Act, 1950, as the age qualification had 
been published too late thereby curtailing the period of 
claims and objections to the preliminary roll to 2 days from 
21 days as prescribed. The High Court consequently set 
aside the election. The State took the view that the judg- 
ment affected not merely the Cuttack Municipality but other 
municipalities also. Accordingly the Governor pro- 
mulgated an Ordinance validating the elctions to 
the Cuttack Municipality and validating the electoral rolls 
prepared in respect of various municipalities. The respon- 
dent thereupon filed a writ petition before the High Court 
contending that the Ordinance was unconstitutional. The 
High Court struck down the Ordinance. One of the grounds 
which weighed with the High Court in striking down the 
Ordinance was that it contravened article 14 of the Consti- 
tution. The State and the Councillors came up in appeal to 
this Court, It was held by this Court that Ordinance was 
valid and that it successfully cured the invalidity of the 
electoral rolls and of elections to the Cuttack Municipality. 
The Ordinance was further held not to offend article 14 of 
the Constitution as its object was not only to save the elec- 
tions to the Cuttack Municipality but also to other munici- 
palities whose validity might be challenged on similar 
grounds. The Ordinance, in the opinion of the Court, did 
not single out the respondent for discriminatory treatment. 
Gaiendragadkar J,_ (as he then was) speaking for the Consti- 
tution Bench of this Court observed : 

"The Cuttack Municipal Elections had been set aside by 
the High Court and if the Governor thought that in 
the public interest, having regard to the factors enu- 
merated in the preamble to the Ordinance, it was 
necessary to validate the said elections, it would not 
necessarily follow that the Ordinance suffers from the 
vice of contravening Art. 14." 

It was further observed : 

“Therefore if the infirmity in the electoral rolls on which 
the decision of the High Court in the earlier writ peti- 
tion was based, had not been applicable to the elec- 
toral rolls in regard to other Municipalities in the 
State of Orissa, then it may have been open to the 
Governor to issue an Ordinance only in respect of the 
Cuttack Municipal Elections, and if, on account of 
special circumstances or reasons applicable to the 
Cuttack Municipal Elections, a law was passed in 
respect of the said elections alone, it could not have 
been challenged as unconstitutional under Art. 14 
Similarly. If Mr. Bose was the only litigant affected 
by the decision and as such formed a class by him- 
self. it w'ould have been open to the Legislature to 
make a law only in respect of his case. But as we 
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have already pointed out, the Ordinance docs not 
purport to limit its operation only to the Cuttack 
Municipality; it purports to validate the Cuttack Muni- 
cipal Elections and the electoral rolls in respect of 
other Municipalities as well. Therefore, we are satis- 
fied that the High Court was in error in coming to 
the conclusion that section 4 contravenes Art, 14 ot 
the Constitution," 

in kantii Katluiria v, Manuk Chand Suraua (supra) the dis- 
pute related to the election of the appellant to the Rajasthan 
Legislative Assembly, The appellant in that case had been 
appointed as a Special Government Pleader to represent the 
State of Rajasthan in an arbitration case. The appellant 
then stood for election to the State Legislative Assembly 
and was declared elected. The election of the appellant was 
challenged inter alia on the ground that the appellant held 
an office of profit within the meaning of article 191(1) of the 
Constitution. The High Court set aside the election of the 
appellant. The appellant then came up in appeal to this 
Court. During the pendency of the appeal, Rajasthan Act 
5 of 1969 was passed declaring among others that the holder 
of the office of Special Government Pleader was not dis- 
ualified from being chosen or for being a member of the 
tate Legislative Assembly. The Act was made retrospective and 
removed the appellant’s disqualification retrospectively. On 
the question as to whether the appellant was holding an office 
of profit and hence was disqualified. Sikri, Ray and Reddy 
JJ. held lhat the appellant was not holding an office of profit. 
Hidnyatullah CJ. and Mitter L, however, held that the High 
Court was right in holding that the appellant held an office 
of profit. All the five Judges constituting the Constitution 
Bench were, however, unanimous on the point that the Act 
of 1969 had removed the disqualification of the appellant 
retrospectively. Hidayatullnh CJ. speaking for himself and 
Mitter J. observed ; 

"It is also well-recognised that Parliament and Legis- 
lature of the States can make their laws operate rct- 
rospectlvly, Any law that can be made prospectively 
may be made with retrospective opera- 
tion except that certain kinds of laws cannot operate 
retrospectively. This is not one of them. 

This position being firmly grounded we have to look for 
limitation, If any, in (he Constitution. Article 191 
(which has been quoted earlier) itself recognises (he 
power of the Legislature of the State to dcclar by law 
that the holder of an office shall not be disqualified 
for being chosen as a member. The Article says that 
a person shall be disqualified if he holds an office of 
profit under the Government of India or the Govern- 
ment of any State unless that olfice is declared by the 
Legislature not to disqualify the holder. Power is thus 
reserved to the Legislature of the State to make the 
declaration. There is nothing in the words of the 
article to indicate that this deduration cannot be made 
with retrospective effect.” 

It was further observed : 

‘‘Regard being had to the legislative practice in this 
country and in the absence of a clear prohibition either 
express or implied we are satisfied that the Act can- 
not be declared ineffective in its retrospective opera- 
tion." 

Sikri J. (as he then was) speaking for himself, Ray J. (as 
he then was) and Reddy J. dealt with the matter in the fol- 
lowing words : 

"Mr, Chagla, learned counsel for the respondent, con- 
tends that the Rajasthan State Legislature was not 
competent to declare retrospectively’ under Art. 191(1) 
(a) of the Constitution. It seems to us that there is no 
force in this contention. Ti has been held in nume- 
rous cases by this Court that the State Legislatures 
and Parliament can legislate retrospectively subject to 
the nrovisions of the Constitution. Apart from the 
question of fundamental rights, no express restriction 
has been placed on the power of the Legislature of 
the State, and we are unable to imply, in the context, 
any restriction. Practice of the British Parliament 
does not oblige us to place any implied restriction. We 
notice lhat the British Parliament in one case vali- 
dated the election : Erskine May’s Treatise on the 
Law, Privilege Proceedings & Usage of Parliament— 
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Seventeenth (1964) Edition) — 

‘Afler the general election of 1945 it was found that 
the persons elected for the Coatbridge Division of 
Lanark and the Springbourn Division of Glassgow 
were disqualified at the time of their election because 
they were members of tribunals appointed by the 
Minister under the Rent of Furnished Houses Control 
(Scotland) Act, 1943, which entitled them to a small 
fee in respect of attendance at a Tribunal. A Select 
Commiiee reported that the disqualification was in- 
curred inadvertently, and in accordance with their re- 
commendation the Coatbridge and Springbourn Elec- 
tions (Validation) Bill was introduced to Validate the 
iregular elections (H.C. Deb. (1945-46) 414, C. 
564—6). See also IL C. 3 (1945—46); ibid. 71 

1945-46 and ibid. 92(1945 — 46).’ 

We have also noticed two earlier instances of retros- 
pective legislation, e.g., the House of Commons (Dis- 
qualification) Act, 1813 (Halsbury Statutes of England 
p. 467) and Sec, 2 of the Re-election of Ministers Act, 
1919 Ibid. p. 515). 

Great slices was laid on the word 'declare’ in Art. 191(1) 
(a), but we arc unable to imply any limitation on the 
powers of the Legislature from this word. Declara- 
tion can be made effective as from an earlier date." 

The above two authorities of this Court clearly lend sup- 
port for the view that it is permissible lo amend a law re- 
lating to elections with retrospective operation. Mr. Shanti 
Bhushan has criticised the observations of Sikri J. reproduced 
above on the score that in the United Kingdom amendments 
in election law have not been made to affect pending pro- 
ceedings in courts. This is essentially a matter for the 
legislature to decide ; this does not affect the competence of 
the legislature to make a change in election law with retros- 
pective effect. In any case, the proposition of law laid 
down in the case of Knnta karhuria is binding upon us and 
1 do not find any reason to detract either from the soundness 
of the view expressed therein or its binding effect. 

The Privy Council also upheld in the case of Areyesekera 
v. JayallJake 16 an Order in Counuil giving retrospective effect 
to an election law in Ceylon. This question arose in the 
following circumstances. An Order in Council of 1923 made 
provision as to the Legislative Council in Ceylon, but re- 
served to His Majesty power to revoke, alter or amend the 
Oredr. The appellant, as common informer, brought an 
action to recover penalties under the Order from the res- 
pondent, who he alleged had sat and voted after his seat had 
become vacant under Its provisions by reason of his having 
a pequniary interest in a contract with the Government. In 
1928 after the action had been brought, but before its trial, 
ail amending Order in Council was made providing that the 
action should be dismissed, it also amended the Order of 
1923 so as to except the office held by the respondent from 
its operation. It was held that the Order of 1928 was valid, 
having regard to the power reserved by the Order of 1923, 
and was an effective defence to the aclion, although it was 
retrospective in its operation, Lord Darling in the above 
context observed ; 

"It was argued that the Order in Council of Novem- 
ber 1, 1928, was ultra vires as affecting to take away 
rights already in existence, thus having a retrospective 
action. The effect, however, of the Order of 1928, 
as expressed on the face of jt, was no more than an 
act of indemnity and relief in respect of penalties 
incurred. It may be true that ‘not Jove himself upon 
the past hath power’; but legislators have certain the 
the right to prevent, alter or reverse the consequences 
of their own decrees, There is no necessity to give 
instances to prove that they have frequently done so; 
even going so far as to restore the heritable quality 
to blood which had been deprived of its virtue by 
Acts of attainder." 

I am not impressed by the argument that retrospective 
operation of the relevant _ provisions of Act 40 of 1975 
affects free and fair elections. The said provisions of Act 
40 of 1975 are general in terms and would apply to all 
election disputes which may be pending either in the High 

(16) 1932 AC 260 
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Court or in appeal before the Supremo Court or which may 
arise in future. It is no doubt true that the retrospective 
operation of an amending Act has the effect of placing one 
of the parties to the dispute in a more advantageous position 
compared to others but that is inevitable in most of the 
amendments with retrospective operation. This Court in the 
case of Harbhajan Singh v. Mohan Singh & Ors. dealt with 
the provisions of section 3 of the Punjab Pre-emption (Re- 
peal) Act, 1973, according to which on and from the date 
of commencement of that Act, no court shall pass a decree 
in any suit for pre-emption. This Court held that. the 
above provision was also applicable to appeals which were 
pending at the comcncement of that Act as an appeal was in 
the nature of a re-hearting, and as such even if the suit had 
been decreed by the trial court, the suit was liable to be 
dismissed because of the coming into force of the Punjab 
Pre-emption (Repeal) Act during the pendency of the appeal, 
It is plain that only those vendees obtained the benefit of the 
above Act who had filed appeals against the decree awarded 
against them in pre-emption suit. Vendees in other cases who 
did not file appeal against the decree awarded against them 
in view of the then existing law had to lose the purchased 
property and thus be at a disadvantage. That fact, however, 
did not prevent this Court from giving effect to the amend- 
ment. Whenever a legislature makes a law or amends a law, 
it has to indicate the time from which it would come into 
effect, This is essentially a matter for the legislature and the 
court cannot substitute its own opinion for that of the legis- 
lature, The fact (hat the change in law is made applicable 
to pending cases and the classification treats the decided 
cases as belonging to one category and pending cases as 
belonging to another category is not offensive to article 14 
(see Anant Mills v. State of Gujarat 18). Nor can the court 
interfere on the score of the propriety of giving retrospective 
effect to an amendment made in an election law. Indeed, 
the question of propriety is a matter which is entirely for 
the legislature to think of and decide. It cannot effect the 
validity of the law. This Court in the caso of Kanta Katlui- 
rln (supra) expressly rejected the contention that amendment 
in election law was void because it gave advantage to a party. 
Hidayatullah CJ. observed in this context: 

“It is true that it gave an advantage to those who stand 
when the disqualification was not so removed as against 
those who may have kept themselves back because the 
disability was not removed. That might raise questions 
of the propriety of such retrospective legislation but 
not of the capacity to make such laws”. 

Likewise, Sikri J. expressly rejected the contention that 
retrospective amendment in election law was had because it 
was not a healthy practice and because such a course was 
liable to be abused in the following words : 

"The apprehension that it may not be a healthy pratice 
and this power might be abused in a particular case 
ore again no grounds for limiting the powers of the 
State Legislature. ” 

The above observations also provide an answer to the 
contention of Mr. Shantl Bhushan that the provisions of the 
amendment made by Act 40 of 1975 can be ubused. I may 
state that in case the provisions of the amended law are 
abused, and some of the instances of abuse were visualized 
by Mr. Shanti Bhushan during the course of arguments, this 
Court would not be helpless in the matter. The proper 
course in such an event would be to strike down the action 
taken under the amended law and not the law itself. 

Reference was also made by Mr. Shanti Bhushan to the 
effect of retrospective amendment in cases which may arise 
under section 123(1) of the RP Act. We are in the present 
case not concerned with section 123(1) of the RP Act and con- 
sequently it is not necessary to express any opinion with 
regard to the impact of the amendment upon section 123(1) 
of the RP Act. Nor is it necessary to express opinion on 
the noint as to whether it is permissible to make a law 
which has the effect of creating a corupt practice or disquali- 
fication retrospectively and thus unseating a retruned candi- 
date as such a question does not arise in this case. 

The change in the definition of the word “candidate" to 
which our attention has been invited by Mr, Shanti Bhushan 
does not impinge upon the process of free and fair elections. 
The fact that as a result of the above change, we have to take 


(17) (1974) 2 SCC, 364. 

(18) (1975) 2 SCC. 175, 

(19) AIR (1974) SC 2349. 


into acount only the prejudicial activity of the candidate or 
his election agent from the date of the nomination of the 
candidate and not from the date he holds himself out as a 
candidate does not affect the process of free and fair elections. 
It is necesary while dealing with corrupt practice relating to 
elections to specify the period within which the impugned 
act, alleged to constitute corrupt practice should have been 
done. As a result of the amendment* the legislature has 
fixed the said period to be as from the date of nomination 
instead of the period as from the date on which the candi- 
date with the election in prospect began to hold himself out 
as a prospective Candidate. It is common experience that the 
date from which a candidate holds himself out as a 
prospective candidate is often a matter of controversy bet- 
ween the parties. The result is that an element of indefinite- 
ness and uncertainty creeps in finding the date from which 
a person can be said to be candidate. As a result of the 
change in the definition of candidate, the legislature has 
fixed a definite date, viz., that of nomination, instead 
of the earlier time which had an element of indeflnltiness 
and uncertainty about it for finding as to when a person 
became a candidate Certainty is an essential desideratum in 
law and any amendment of law to achieve that 
object is manifestly a permissible piece of legislation. 
The choice of date was a matter for the legislature to decide 
and Ihe court cannot substitute its own opinion for that of 
the legislature in this respect, more so, when whatever be 
the choice of date, has aspects of both pros and cons. 


The date of nomination is normally, as in the present case, 
about a month before the date of polling and it is plain that 
most of the acts of corrupt practice are committed during 
this period. In any case, as mentioned above, the court 
cannot substitute its own opinion for that of the legislature 
in the choice of date. The choice of date, as observed in 
the case of Union of India v. M/s Parnmeswaran Match 
Works 16 as a basis for classification cannot always be dub- 
bed as arbitrary even if no particular reason is forthcoming 
for the choice unless it is shown to be capricious or whims- 
sical m the circumstances. When it is seen that a line or a 
point there must be and there is no mathematical or logical 
way of finding it precisely, the decision of the legislature or 
its delegate must be accepted unless we can say that it is 
very wide of any reasonable mark. 


One of the objects of the change effected by Act 40 of 
1975 is to remove the uncertainty and set at rest the cont- 
roversy us to what would be the precise date of a person 
iD the service of the Central Government ceasing to be in 
such service in caso he tenders his resignation. The amend- 
ed Jaw makes it clear that where the date of taking effect of 
the resignation is stated in the publication in the official 
Gazette, it shall be that date. Similarly, in the case of ap- 
pointment of a person, the date of taking effect of such ap- 
pointment shall be the date mentioned in the publication in 
the Official Gazette in case such a date is stated m such publi- 
cation. The fact that the nAv provision creates a conclu- 
sive presumption with regard to the date of taking effect 
of appointment or resignation does not mean, as is sought to 
be argued on behalf of the respondent, that there has been 
an encroachment by the legislature upon the judicial sphere. 
Laying down a rule of conclusive presumtpion in a statute 
with a view to remove uncertainty with regard to the date of 
the taking effect of appointment or resignation of a Govern- 
ment employee cannot be charatcerised as an assumption of 
judicial power by the legislature. Another object of the 
change effected by Act 40 of 1975 is that a candidate who 
is bound, in view of para 8 of the Election Symbols (Reser- 
vation and Allotment) Order, 1968 to use the party symbol 
allotted by the Election Commission and who cannot use 
any other symbol, shall not suffer and be guilty of corrupt 
practice under section 123(3) of the RP Act because of the 
use of that symbol. It is to be assumed that Election Com- 
mission which Is an independent body, would act fairly and 
properly and would not allot a symbol, which is a religious 
symbol, to a party or a candidate. The fact that the allotted 
symbol was one of those suggested by the party cov-crivd 
would not relieve the Election Commission of its duty to 
see that it does not allot a religious symbol to the party. 
Assuming that the Election Commission makes an error of 
judgment in this respect and allots a symbol which, in 
the new provision is that a candidate should not be penalised 
because of such an error on the part of the Election Com- 
mission. The third obiect of the change effected by Act 40 
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of 1973 is that a candidate should not suffer or he held 
guilty of corrupt practice because of any act done by any 
person in the service of the Government and belonging to any 
of the classes mentioned in section 123(7) of the RP Act in 
the discharge or purported discharge of his official duty. 
None of the three objects mentioned above has any taint of 
unconstitutionally and to find it difficult to hold that the im- 
pugned provisions impinge upon the principle of free and 
fair elections. 

So far as the newly added proviso to section 123(7) is con- 
cerned it may be stated that the act in the discharge or pur- 
ported discharge of official duty of the Government emp- 
loyees referred to above would in the very nature of things 
have to be of a kind which is germane to their official duties, 
it may include steps taken by the Government employees 
for maintenance of law and order or in connection with the 
security of a candidate or other persons. It would not, how- 
ever, include canvassing or doing such acts which may pro- 
perly be considered to be part of the election propaganda for 
furtherance of the prospects of h candidate’s election. In tak- 
ing notion under the above provision, it must be borne in 
mind as stated on page 152 of Free Elections by W.J.M. 
Mackenzie that in the last report “the system 
of rec elections depends on a certain separation of powers 
between administrators (or policemen) and politicians: there 
must be some public sense that police and administration 
serve the public, not the party leaders”. What would be 
permissible under the above provision would be that which 
is conceived to be done in public interest and not something 
conceived to be done in the personal interest of a candidate. 
In spite of some difficulty which may arise in borderline 
cases, this distiction mast be bom in mind. If, however, 
because <of doing soomthhig conceived in public interest, e.g., 
as in the present case the security arrangement for the per- 
aon holding the office of the Prime Minister, some advantage 
may also possibly accrue to a candidate, it will have to be 
regarded as incidental and would not detract from action 
taken Under the above provision being in public interest, 
as against that, any action taken with a view to further the 

personal interest of a candidate should not be allowed to 

be camouflaged as an action taken in public interest. Care 
must be taken to ensure that public interest is not allowed 
to degenerate into a clock for furtherance of the personal 
interests of candidate in un election. The discharge or 
puroorted discharge of official duty must neces- 

sarily have public interest and not the 
personal interest of a candidate as its basis. The courts 

while dealing with the newly added proviso to section 123(7) 
Should construe it, if reasonably possible, in such a manner as 
would sustain the validity of that proviso. In case there 
is abuse of the above provision, the proper course, as already 
mentioned, would be to strike down the action taken under 
the proviso and mot the proviso itself. 

One other charge brought about by Act 40 of 1975 is the 
addition of an explanation in section 77 of the RP Act, 
According to the new explanation, any expenditure incurred 
in respect of any arrangements made, facilities provided or 
any other act or thing done by any person in the service of 
the Government and belonging to any of the classes men- 
tioned in clause (7) of section 123 in the discharge or pur- 
ported discharge of his official duty as mentioned in the 
proviso to that clause shall not be deemed to be expenditure 
m connection with the election incurred or authorized by a 
candidate or by his election agent for the purposes of section 
77(1). The validity of the above explanation in a great 
measure is linked with the validity of the new proviso to 
section 123(7) of the RP Act, und for the reason stated for 
upholding the proviso to section 123(7), the new explanation 
to section 77, it seems, may have also to be upheld. It is 
not necessary to dilate upon this aspect because even with- 
out invoking the aid of the new explanation to section 77, 
the High Court has found, and I see no reason to disturb that 
finding, that the total expenses incurred by the appellant 
were less than the prescribed limit. 

Argument has also been advanced that validity of Act 40 
of 1975 cannot be assailed on the ground that it strikes at the 
basic structure of the Constitution. Such a limitation, it is 
Hubmitted, operates upon an amendment of the Constitution 
tmder article 368 but it does not hold good when Parlia- 
ment enacts a statute in exercise of powers under article 
245 of the Constitution. Tn view of my finding that the 
provisions of Act 40 of 1975 with which we are concerned have 
not been shown to impinge upon the process of free and fair 
elections and thereby to strike at the basic structure of the 


Constitution, it is not necesary to deal with the above argu- 
ment. 1 would, therefore, hold that the provisions of Act 
40 of 1975 with which we are concerned are valid and do 
not suffer from any constitutional infirmity. 

We may now deal with cross appeal No, 909 of 1975. 
Mr. Shanti Bhushan has not pressed the challenge to the 
findings of the High Court on issues 4 and 7, He has, how- 
ever, assailed the finding of the High Court on issue No. 9 
whereby the High Court held that the appellant incurred an 
expenditure of Rs. 31,976.47 on her election as against the 
prescribed limit of Rs. 35,000. In Ex. 5, Return of her 
election expenses, the appellant showed her total election 
expenses to be Rs. 12,892.97. The respondent in para 13 
of the election petition alleged that the appellant and her 
election agent had incurred expenditure much beyond the 
prescribed limit of Rs. 35,000 and thereby committed corrupt 
practice under section 123(6) of the RP Act. The respondent 
ave some items of the expenditure which were alleged to 
ave ben incurred by the appellant and her election agent 
but were not shown in the return of the election expenses. 
The material items with which we are now concerned were 
as under : 


(i) The hiring charges of the 


vehicles specified in para 13 (1) , . 

over Rs. 

1,28,700 

(ii) Cost of petrol and diesel for the 
vehicles specified in para 13 (1) 

over Rs, 

43,230 

(iii) Payments made to the drivers of 
vehicles specified in para 13 (1) , . 

over Rs. 

9,900 

(iv) Repairing and servicing charges of 
vehiciles specified in para 13 (1) .. over Rs. 

5,000 


(v) Payments made to the workers engaged 
for the purpose of election propaganda . . over Rs. 6 ,600 


(vl) Expenses on the erection of 
rostrums for the public meetings 
addressed by the appellant in 
the constituency on February 1 

and 25, 1971 . , over Rs. 1,32,000 

(vii) Expenses on arrangement of 
loudspeakers far the various 
election meetings of the 
appellant addressed on 

February I and 25, 1971 over Rs, 7,000 

(vii) Expenses on motor transport 
for the conveyance of the 
appellant and her party to 
the place of her election 
meetings on February 1 and 
25, 1971 . . over Rj. 2,000 

The High Court held that the respondent had failed to 
prove the first five items. As regards the expenses for the 
erection of rostrums for the public meetings addressed by 
the appellant on February 1 and 25, 1971, the High Court 
found thHt four meetings were addressed by the appellant in 
the constituency on February 1 und six meetings on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1971, The cost of a rostrum in each meeting 
came to Rs. 1,600. The total expenses of the ten rostrums 
thus came to Rs. 16,000 and the same, it was held, was 
liable to be added to the amount shown in the return of 
election expenses of the appellant, The amount of Rs, 16,000 
included the money paid by the District Congress Committee 
us its share of the cost of rostrums. Regarding the expenses 
of loudspeakers, the High Court found that the total ex- 
pense of Rs. 800 had been incurred on the installation of 
loudspeakers in the meetings addressed by the appellant on 
February 1 and 25, 1971. In addition to that, the High 
Court added Rs. 1,151 as most of energy supplied for the 
functioning of the loudspeakers. The total amount which 
was added to the election expenses of the appellant on 
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account of the loudspeakers thus came to Rs, 1,951. An 
amount of Rs. 232.50 was found by the High Court to have 
been incurred by the appellant for her transport on Feb- 
ruary 1 and 25, 1971. Adding the aggregate of Rs. 16,000, 
Rs. 1,951 and Rs. 232.50, in all Rs. 18,183.50, to the figure 
of Rs. 12,892.97 which had been shown by the appellant 
in her return, the total expense incurred by the appellant 
on her election was found by the High Court to be 
Rs. 31,976.47. 

In appeal before us Mr. Shfmti Bhushan has assailed the 
finding of the High Court in so far as the High Court has 
not accepted the case of the respondent that the appellant 
incurred expenses on the cost of hiring, petrol and the salary 
of the drivers for 23 vehicles. It may be mentioned that 
the respondnet in para 13 of the election petition referred 
to 32 vehicles which were alleged to have been hired by the 
appellant, but both before the High Court and in appeal 
before us, learned counsel for the respondent has confined 
his argument to 23 vehicles. 


To appreciate the point of controversy between the parties, 
it may be necessary to set out some material facts. Section 
160 of the RP Act provides Inter alia that if it appears 
to the State Government in connection with an election held 
within the State, any vehicle is needed or is likely to be 
needed for the purpose of transport of ballot boxes to or 
from any polling station, or transport of members of the 
police force for maintaining order during the conduct of 
such election, or transport of any officer or other person 
for performance of any duties in connection with such elec- 
tion the Government may by order in writing requisition such 
vehicle, provided that no vehicle which is being lawfully 
used by a candidate or his agent for any purpose connected 
with the election of such candidate shall be requisitioned 
until the completion of the poll at such election. It appears 
that 23 vehicles, described at some places as cars and at 
other places as jeeps, were requisitioned by the district autho- 
rities Rae Bareli for election purposes under the above pro- 
vision. On February 23, 1971 Dal Bahadur Singh, who was 
the President of the District Congress Committee 
Rae Bareli, addressed a letter to the District 
Officer Rae Bareli praying that the above men- 
tioned 23 vehicles, of which the numbers were given 
a letter to the District Rae Bareli praying that the above 
mentioned 23 vehicles, of which the numbers were given, 
had been taken by the District Congress Committee Rae 
Bareli for the Parliamentary constituencies of Rae Bareli, 
Amethi and Ram Sanehi Ghat. There are, it may be stated, 
seven Assembly constituencies in Rae Bareli district. Out 
of them, five Assembly constituencies constitute Rae Bareli 
Parliamentary constituency. One of the Assembly constituen- 
cies in Rae Bareli district is part of Ram Sanehi Ghat Par- 
liamentary constituency, while the seven Assembly constitu- 
ency is part of Amethi Parliamentary constituency. On 
February 24, 1971 a reply was sent on behalf of the District 
Election Officer to Dal Bahadur Singh regarding the latter's 
request for release of 23 vehicles. It was pointed out in the 
reply that it was not possible to release the vehicles in favour 
of any party for election purposes. At the same time, it 
was mentioned that the question of releasing of the vehicles 
could be considered at the request of a candidate or his 
election agent. On receipt of the above reply, Dal Bahadur 
Singh sent the same to Yashpal Kapur on February 24, 1971 
along with note A43, the material part of which reads as 
under : 

“You are requested to kindly write a letter with your 
recommendation to the Election Officer so that the 
cars taken by the District Congress Committee may 
be released. I have tried to find out Shri Vidyadhar 
Vajpayee who is contesting the election from Amethi 
Parliamentary Constituency and Shri Baiznath Kurecl 
who is contesting the election from Ram Sanehi Parlia- 
mentary Constituency, but they are not available. You 
are, therefore, requested to write the above letter to 
the District Election Officer positively so that the elec- 
tion work of all the three Parliamentary Constituencies 
which is going on, on behalf of District Congress Com- 
mittee, may not suffer.” 

On February 25, 1971 Yashpal Kapur addressed a letter to 
the District Officer Rae Bareli stating that the 23 vehicles 


in question had been taken by the District Congress Commit- 
tee Rae Bareli for the three Parliamentary constituencies of 
Rae Bareli, Amethi and Ram Sanehi Ghat, The District 
Officer was requested to release the 23, vehicles without delay 

Yashpal Kapur also enclosed with that letter the note of 
Dal Bahadur Singh. The 23 vehicles, it would appear, were 
thereafter released by the District Election Officer. The appel- 
lant, in para 17(b) of her written statement, admitted that 
those 23 vehicles were used by the District Congress Com- 
mittee Rae Bareli for election work in the three Parliamentary 
constituencies of Rae Bareli, Amethi and Ram Sanehi Ohat, 
The High Court, in not accepting the case of the respon- 
dent in respect of the 23 vehicles, observed that there was 
nothing to show that the above mentioned vehicles had 
been obtained on hire or were obtained gratis. There was 
also, according to the High Court, no cogent material to 
show that the said vehicles had been engaged and used in 
connection with election work of the appellant. 

Mr. Shanli Bhushan, while assailing the finding of the High 
Court, has submitted that, as five out of the seven Assembly 
constituencies in Rae Bareli district were in Rae Bareli Par- 
liamentary constituency, five-seventh of the expenses incurred 
on the said 23 vehicles should be added to the election 
expenses of the appellant, I find it difficult to accede to 
the above submission because of the paucity of the material 
on record. There is no cogent evidence to show that the 
23 vehicles in question were used for the election of the 
appellant. It is no doubt true that the said 23 vehicles 
were used by the District Congress Committee Rae Bareli 
for election work in the three Parliamentary constituencies, 
viz., Rae Bareli, Amethi and Ram Sanehi Ghat. The record 
is, however, silent on the point as to what extent they were 
used in Rae Bareli Parliamentary constituency. One can in 
the above context visualise three possibilities : 

(i) As the appellant, who was the Prime Minister of 
the country, was contesting from Rae Bareli consti- 
tuency, the District Congress Committee concentrated 
its attention on that constituency and used the 23 
vehicles mostly for the election work in that Consti- 
tuency. 

(ii) As the appellant had a mass appeal the District 
Congress Committee /office bearers thought that the 
Rae Bareli constituency was very safe and, therefore, 
concentrated attention on the other two Parliamentary 
constituencies and used the 23 vehicles mostly for 
those two constituencies, 

(ifi) Equal attention was paid to all the three consti- 
tuencies and there was proportionate use of the vehicles 
for the three constituencies. 

Mr. Shanti Bhushan would have us to accept the first or 
the third possibility and would rule out the second. If so, 
it was, in my opinion, essential for the respondent to lead 
some evidence regarding the use of the 23 vehicles. He did 
nothing of the kind. Neither the owners nor the drivers of 
those vehicles were examined as witnesses. There was also 
as mentioned earlier, no other cogent evidence to show that 
those vehicles or any of them were used for the appellant’s 
election in the Rae Bareli constituency, and if so, to what 
extent. The respondent himself did not come into the witness 
box to substantiate the charge against the appellant regarding 
the use of the 23 vehicles. The fact that Dal Bahadur Singh 
was not examined as a witness on behalf of the appellant 
would not warrant the filling in of the gaps and iacaunae 
in the evidence adduced by the respondent by a process akin 
to guess work. It is no doubt tme that by using a vehicle 
for the furtherance of the prospects of candidates in more 
than one constituency one should not be allowed to circumvent 
the salutary provisions of the RP Act in this respect. To 
prevent such circumvention, it is essential that evidence 
should be led to show as to what was the extent of the user 
of the vehicle in the constituency concerned. In Hans Raj v. 
Pt. Hnri Ram & Ors. ( 20 ) a jeep hired by the Congress Com- 
mittee during elections was used in more than one consti- 
tuency, including that of the returned candidate who was 
a Congress nominee. Question arose as to whether the ex- 
pense incurred in connection with that jeep could be in- 
cluded i n the ele ction expenses of the returned candidate, 

( 20 ) 40 EI.R 125. 
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While answering the question in the negative, Hidayatullah 
CJ. observed : 

The bill stands in the name of the Congress Committee 
and was presumably paid by the Congress Committee 
also. The evidence, however, is that this jeep was 
used on behalf of the returned candidate and to 
that extent we subscribe to the finding given by 
the learned judge. Even if it be held that the candidate 
was at bottom the hirer of the jeep and the expendi- 
ture on it must be included in his account, the difficulty 
is that this jeep was used also for the general Cong- 
ress propaganda in other constituencies. As wc stated, 
the jeep remained in Chalet and at Mubarnkpur. No 
doubt Chalet is the home town of the returned candi- 
date and his office was situated at Mubarnkpur but 
that does not indicate that the jeep was used exclusive- 
ly on his account. The petrol chart shows that petrol 
was brought at several pumps, both inside the consti- 
tuency and outside. This shows, as does the evidence, 
that the jeep was used not only in this constituency 
but also in the other constituencies. If this be true, 
then, it is almost impossible on the evidence as it 
exists in this case to decide how much of the use 
went for the benefit of the returned candidate and 
how much for the use of candidates in the other 
constituencies also put up by the Congress Committee 
In (his situation it is difficult to say that the whole 
of the benefit of the jeep went to the returned candi- 
date and once we hold that the entire benefit did 
not go to him, we are not in a position to allocate 
the expenses between him and the other candidates in 
the other constituencies.” 

Reference has also been made during the course of argu- 
ments by Mr. Shanti Bhushan to some entries in a register 
of the Congress Committee. The High Court declined to 
place any reliance on those entries as those entries had 
not been proved. I see no cogent ground to take a different 
view. Our attention has been invited by Mr. Shanti Bhushan 
to a report in issue dated January 22, 1971 of Swantantrn 
Bharat wherein there was a reference to the Personal Sec- 
retary of the Prime Minister having reached Rae Bareli with 
a caravan of 70 motor vehicles. No reliance can be placed 
upon that report as the correspondent who sent that report 
was not examined as a witness. 

The other difficulty which T find in accepting the sub- 
mission of Mr. Shanti Bhushan in respect of 23 vehicles is 
that there is no evidence to show that any payment was 
made for the use of the above mentioned vehicles. There 
is also nothing to show that those vehicles were engaged 
on hire. As mentioned earlier, the owners and drivers of 
those vehicles were not examined as witnesses. I, therefore, 
find no sufficient ground to interfere with the finding of the 
I-Iigh Court in respect of the above mentioned 23 vehicles. 

Mr. Shanti Bhushan has next assailed the finding of the 
High Court in so far as it has held that the respondent 
has failed to prove that the appellant incurred an expense 
of Rs. 6,600 on workers engaged for the purposes of election 
propaganda. I, however, find no infirmity in the finding of 
the High Court in this respect as there is no cogent evidence 
whatsoever that any expense was incurred for engaging 
workers for the election work of the appellant. The case 
of the appellant is that her workers did the work volun- 
tarily and without receipt of any remuneration. 

Apart from challenging the findings of the High Court 
in respect of 23 vehicles and the alleged payment to workers, 
Mr. Shanti Bhushan has also referred to some other cir- 
cumstances with a view to show that the election expenses 
of (he appellant exceeded the prescribed amount of Rs. 35,000. 
Tt has been pointed out that a cheque for Rs. 70,000 was 
sent by the Provincial Congress Committee to Dal Bahadur 
Singh, President of the District Congress Committee Rae 
Bareli, and the same was credited in Dal Bahadur Singh’s 
account after deducting of the bank charges on March 4, 
1971, Dal Bahadur Singh withdrew out of that amount 
Rs. 40.000 and Rs, 25,000 on March 4 and 6, 1971 res- 
pectively nearabout the days of polling. Tt is urged that the 
said amount must have been spent for the purpose of the 
132 G.T./75 — 5 
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elections. There was no reference to the said amount of 
Rs. 70,000 in the petition. There is also no reference to 
the amount of Rs. 70,000 In the judgment of the High Court 
or in the grounds of appeal. As such, I am of the view 
Lhal the respondent should nol be ullowcd lo set up a 
case against the appellant on the basis of the bank entries 
in the account of Dal Bahadur Singh. Reference has further 
been made by Mr, Shanti Bhushan to the expenses which 
were alleged to have been incurred on the telephone charges 
and the meetings addressed by Yashpul Kapur. The High 
Court rejected the submission in this respect on behalf of 
the respondent in the following words : 

“Learned counsel for the petitioner urged that from the 
evidence on record, it- transpires lhal expenditure was 
also incurred on the telephone connection and tele- 
phone charges ; on the meetings addressed by Sn 
Yashpal Kapur within the Constituency during the 
period of election ; on the election material viz., pam- 
phlets, posters, etc. and on the lighting arrangements 
made for some meetings addressed by the respondent 
No. 1 According lo learned counsel, these expenses arc 
also liable to be added to the election expenses of 
the respondent No. 1. None of these expenses were, 
however, pleaded in the petition, In facl, till the com- 
mencement of the arguments in the case, the res- 
pondent No. 1 could not even anticipate that the peti- 
tioner shall rely on these expenses for the purpose of 
his case. It will, therefore, be prejudicial to the inter- 
est of respondent No. 1 if the aforesaid expenses are 
taken inlo consideration. The submission made by 
learned counsel for the petitioner is accordingly nega- 
tived.” 

I am in full agreement with the above observations of the 
High Court and find no cogent ground to lake a different 
view. 

Il may be stated that in view of (he new explanation 
added to section 77 of the RP Act by Act 40 of 1975, the 
amount of Rs. 12,000 which represented 75 per cent of the 
expenditure incurred on the construction of 10 rostrums 
borne by the Government, cannot be included in the total 
election expenses of the appellant. The High Court was also 
inclined to hold that the said amount of Rs. 12,000 could 
not be included in the appellant’s expenses. The High Court, 
however, Included the total amount of Rs. 16,000 in 
the election expenses of the appellant upon the assumption that 
the appellant had not disavowed that expenditure. Be that 
as it may, the fact remains that the High Court has found on 
issue No. 9 that the total expenses incurred by the appellant 
on her election have not been shown to exceed the prescribed 
limit. I find no' cogent reason to interfere with that finding. 

I also agree with the High Court (hat as the election, ex- 
penses of the appellant, have not been shown to exceed the 
prescribed limit of Rs. 35,000, the question of invoking and 
going into the validity of Act 58 of 1974 does not arise. 
Nor Is it necessary to express an opinion about the view 
taken in Kanwarlal v. Ainarnath Cliflvvla (- 1 ) in view of the 
fact that even after applying the rule laid down in that case, 
the total election expense of the appellant has not. been 
shown to exceed the prescribed limit, 

So far as the finding of the High Court on issue No. 6 
regarding the use of the symbol of cow and calf is concerned, 
the matter, as already discussed earlier, is now covered by 
the amendment made in section 123(3) of the RP Act by 
section 8 of Act 40 of 1975. 

There was a controversy during the course of arguments 
on the point as to whether T have laid down in mv judg- 
ment in Kesuvanandu Bhnruti’s case (supra) that funda- 
mental rights are not a part of the basic structure of 
the Constitution. As this controversy cropped up a number 
of times, it seems apposite that before I conclude I should 
deal with the contention advanced by learned Solicitor General 
that according to my judgment in that case no fundamental 
right is part of the basic structure of the Constitution, T 
find it difficult to read anything in that judgment to justify 
.such a conclusion. What has been laid down in that judgment 

(21) AIR (1975) SC 308 
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ls that no article of the Constitution is immune' from 
the amendatory process because of the fact that it relates 
to a fundamental right and is contained in Pari III of the 
Constitution. It was also held that a constitutional amend- 
ment under article 368 does not constitute “law” as men- 
tioned in article 13. I also did not agree with the view taken 
in the case of Golaftnsth (- 2 J that there was a limitation on 
the power of Parliament to amend the provisions of Part III 
of the Constitution so as to abridge or take away the funda- 
mental rights. I thereafter dealt with the scope of the 
power of amendment under article 368 and the connotation 
of the word ’‘amendment” and said in this context : 


"I am further of the opinion that amendment of the 
constitution necessarily contemplates that the constitu- 
. tion has not to be abrogated but only changes have 
to be made in it. The word ‘amendment’ postulates that 
the old constitution survives without loss of identity 
despite the change and continues even though it has 
been subjected to alterations, As a result of the 
amendment, the old constitution cannot be destroyed 
and done away with ; it is retained though in the 
amended form. What then is meant by the retention 
of the old constitution ? ft means the retention of 
the basic structure of framework of the old constitution. 

A mere retention of some provisions of the old con- 
stitution even though the basic structure or framework 
of the constitution has been destroyed would not 
amount to the retention of the old constitution. Al- 
' though it is permissible under the power of amend- 
ment to effect changes, howsoever important, and to 
adapt the system to the requirements of changing con- 
ditions, it is not permissible to touch the foundation or 
to alter the basic institutional pattern, The words 
‘amendment of the constitution’ with all their wide 
sweep and amplitude cannot have the effect of des- 
troying or abrogating the basic structure or framework 
of the constitution. It would not be competent under 
the garb of amendment, for instance, to change the 
democratic government into dictatorship or hereditary 
monarchy nor would it be permissible to abolish the 
Lok Sabhn and the Rajya Sab ha. The secular character 
of the state according to which the state shall not 
discriminate against any citizen on the ground of reli- 
gion only cannot likewise bo done away with. Provision 
regarding the amendment of the constitution does not 
furnish a pretence for subverting the structure of the 
constitution nor can article 368 be so construed as to 
embody the death wish of the Constitution or provides 
sanction for what may perhaps be called its lawful 
harakiri. Such subversion or destruction cannot be des- 
cribed to be amendment of the Constitution as con- 
templated by article 368.” 

It was further observed by me : 

“The word ‘amendment’ in article 368 must carry the 
same meaning whether tlpe amendment relates to taking 
away or abridging fundamental rights in Part HI of 
the Constitution or whether it pertains to some other 
provision outside Part III of the Constitution. No 
serious objection is taken to repeal, addition or altera- 
tion of provisions of the Constitution other than those 
in Part TTI under the power of amendment conferred 
by article 369. The same approach, in my opinion, 
should hold jood when wc deal with amendment ic- 
lating to fundamental rights contained in Part ITT of 
the Constitution. Tt would be impermissible to differ- 
entiate between scope and width of power of amend- 
ment when it deals with fundamental rights and the 
scope and width of that power when it deals with 
provisions not concerned with fundamental rights.’ 

It would appear from the above thql no distinction was 

made by me so far as the ambit and scope of the power 

of amendment is concerned between a provision relating to 
fundamental rights and provisions dealing with matters other 
than fundamental rights. The limitation inherent in 
the word “amendment” according to which it is not per- 
missible by amendment of the Constitution to change the 

basic structure of the Constitution was to operate equally on 


(221 (1967) 2 SCR 762 


articles pertaining- to fundamental lights as on other articles 
not pertaining to those rights. This was further made clear 
by the following observations on page 686 : 

“Subject to the retention of the basic structure or frame- 
work of the Constitution, I have no doubt that the 
power of amendment is plenary and would include 
within itself the power to add, alter or repeal the 
various articles including those relating to fundamental 
rights.” 

Proposition (viij of the summary of my conclusions on page 
758 of the judgment also bears it out and the same reads 
as under : 

“(vii) The power of amendment under article 368 does 
not include power to abrogate the Constitution nor 
docs it include the power to alter the basic structure 
or framework of the Constitution. Subject to the 
retention of the basic structure or framework of the 
Constitution, the power of amendment is plenary and 
includes within itself the power to amend tie various 
articles of the Constitution, including those relating to 
fundamental rights as well as those which may be 
said to relate to essential features. No part of a 
fundamental right can claim immunity from amenda- 
tory process by being described as the essence or core 
of that right. The power of amendment would also 
include within itself the power to add, alter or repeal 
the various articles.” 

It has been stated by me on page 685 of the judgment 
(already reproduced above) that the secular character of the 
State, according to which the State shall not discriminate 
against any citizen on the ground of religion only cannot like- 
wise be done away with. The above observations show that 
the secular character of the Constitution and the rights 
guaranteed by article 15 pertain to the basic structure of 
the Constitution. The above observations clearly militate 
against the contention that according to my judgment funda- 
mental rights are not a part of the basic structure of the 
Constitution. I also dealt with the matter at length to show 
that the right to property was not a part of the basic structure 
of the Constitution. This would have been wholly unnecessary 
if none of the fundamental rights was a part of the basic 
structure of the Constitution. 

Before parting with this case I must acknowledge the 
assistance we received from the learned counsel for the parties 
as also from learned Attorney General and Solicitor General 
in resolving the points of controversy. In spite of the political 
overtones, tho case was argued forcefully yet without generat- 
ing any heal and in an atmosphere of befitting calmness. It 
has been said by Holmes J. that great cases like hard cases 
make bad law. For great cases are called great, not by 
reason of their real importance in shaping the law of the 
future, but because of some accident of immediate over- 
whelming interest, which appeals to the feelings and distorts 
the judgment. These immediate interests exercise a kind of 
hydraulic pressure (National) Securities Co. v, US (23). It 
therefore, became essential to rid the case of all the embellish- 
ments resulting from the political overtones and to bring it to 
a level which is strictly judicial, so that the various consti- 
tutional and legal aspects of the matter may be examined in 
a dispassionate atmosphere. Learned cotinsel for the parties 
made a significant contribution towards the attainment of this 
objective. It may not be inappropriate in the above context 
to reproduce what was said by one of us (Khanna J.) in 
Kosavananda Bharati’s case (supra) at page 755 : 

“That all constitutional interpretations have political 
consequences should not obliterate the fact that the 
decision has to be arrived at in the calm and dis- 
passionate atmosphere of (he court room, that judges 
in order to give legitimacy to their decision have to 
keep aloof from the din and controversy of politics 
and that the fluctuating fortunes of rival political parties 
can have for them only academic interest. Their pri- 
mary duty is to uphold the constitution and the law's 
without fear or favour and in doing so, they cannot 
allow any political ideology or economic theory, which 
thay have caught their fancy, to 'olour the decision.” 


(23) 193 US 197 (at 400-1) (1904) 
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As a result of the above, 1 accept appeal No. 887 of 
1975 filed by Shrimati Tndira Nehru Gandhi, set aside the 
judgment of the High Court in so far as it has found the 
appellant guilty of corrupt practice under section 123(7) of 
the RP Act and has declared her election to the Lok Sabha 
to be void. The order that the appellant shall accordingly 
stand disqualified for a period of six years as provided in 
section 8A would also consequently be set aside, The election 
petition tiled by the respondent shall stand dismissed. Appeal 
No. 909 of 1975 filed by Shri Raj Narain is dismissed. 
Looking to all the circumstances, more particularly the fact 
that the election petition filed by the respondent is being dis- 
missed because of changes made in law during the pendency 
of the appeal, the parties are directed to bear their own costs 
throughout. 

Sd/- H. R. KHANNA, J. 


IN THE SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 
CIVIL APPELLATE JURISDICTION 

I, CIVIL APPEAL NO. 887 OF 1975 
Snot. Indira Nehru Gandhi . . Appellant 

VERSUS 

Shri Raj Narain & Another . . Respondent* 

II, CIVIL APPEAL NO. 909 OF 1975 
Shri Raj Narain • ■ Appellant 

VERSUS 

Smt. Indira Nehru Gandhi & Anr. . . Respondent* 
JUDGMENT 

MATHEW. J. — In ihc election petition field by the res- 
pondent in Civil Appeal No. 887 of 1975 (hereinafter referr- 
ed to as ’respondent'), seven charges of corrupt practice were 
made against the appellant therein (hereinafter called the 
'appellant') and it was prayed that the election of the appel- 
lant be set aside. The learned judge who tried the petition 
found that two of the charges had been made out hut that 
the rest of the charges were not substantiated, He set aside 
the election of the appellant with the result that the appellant 
incurred the disqualification for a period of six years as visua- 
lised in section 8A of the Representation of the People Act, 
1951. It is against this judgment that Civil Appeal No. 887 
of 1975 has been filed. 

The respondent has filed a cross appeal (Civil Appeal No, 
909 of 1975) challenging the findings of the High Court in 
respect of the other charges of corrupt practice. 

During the pendency of these appeals, the parliament passed 
the Election Laws (Amendment) Act, 1975 on 6-8-1975 by 
which certain amendments were made in the provisions of 
the Representation of the People Act, 1951, and the Indian 
Penal Code. 

On 10-8-1975, the parliament, in the exercise of its consti- 
tuent power, passed the Constitution (Thirty-Ninth Amend- 
ment) Act, 1975 (hereinafter referred to as the ^Amendment’). 
By the Amendment, Article 71 of the Constitution was substi- 
tuted by a new Article and that Article provided by clause 

(1) that, subject to the provisions of the Constitution, Parlia- 
ment may, by law, regulate any matter relating to or con- 
nected with the election of a President or Vice President, 
including the grounds on which such election may be ques- 
tioned. By clause (2) of the Article it was provided that 

all doubts and disputes arising out of or in connection with 

the election of a President or Vice President shall be in- 
quired into and decided by such authority or body in such 
manner as may, be provided for by or under any law referred 
to in clause (1). Clause (3) stated that the validity of any 
such law referred to in clause (1) and the decision of any 

authority or body under such law shall not be called in 

question in any court, 

By clause 4 of the Amendment, Article 329-A was in- 
serted reading as follows: 


“329-A. Special provision as to elections to Parliament in 
the case of Prime Minister and Speaker: 

(1) subject to the provisions of Chapter II of Part V 
[except sub-clause (e) of clause (1) of article 102J 
no election — 

(a) to cither House of Parliament of a person who holds 
the office of the Prime Minister at the time of such 
election or ts appointed as Prime Minister after such 
election; 

(b) to the House of the People of a person who holds 

the office of a Speaker of that House at the time of 

such election or who is chosen as the Speaker for that 

House after such election: 

shall be called in question except before such authority [not 
being any such authority as is referred to in clause (b) of 
Article 329] or body and in such manner as may be provided 
for by or under any law made hy Parliament and any such 
law may provide for ail other matters relating to doubts and 
disputes in relation to such election including the grounds 
on which such election may be questioned, 

(2) The validity of any such law as is referred to in 

clause (1) and the decision of any authority or body under 

such law shall not be called in question in any caurt. 

(3) Where any person is appointed as Prime Minister 
or, as the case may be, chosen to the office of the Speaker 
of the House of the People, while an election petition refer- 
red to in clause (b) of Article 329 in respect of his election 
to either House of Parliament or, us the case may be, to 
the House of the People is pending, such election petition 
shall abate upon such person being appointed as Prime 
Minister or, as the case may be, being chosen to the office 
of the Speaker of the House of the People, but such elec- 
tion may be called in question under any such law as is 
referred to in clause ( 1 ) . 

(4) No law made by Parliament before the commence- 
ment of the Constilution (Thirty-ninth Amendment) Act, 
1975, in so fur as it relates to election petitions and matters 
connected therewith shall apply or shall be deemed ever to 
have applied to or in relation To the election of any 
such person as is referred to in clause (1) to either House 
of Parliament and such election shall not be deemed to be 
void or ever to have become void on any ground on which 
such election could be declined to he void, or has, hefore 
such commencement, been declared to he void under any 
such law and notwithstanding any order made by any court, 
before such commencement, declaring such election to be 
void, such election shall continue. to be valid in all respects 
and any such order and any finding on which such order is 
based shall be and shall be deemed always to have been 
void and of no effect. 

(5) Any appeal or cross appeal against any such order of 
any court as is referred to in clause (4) pending immediately 
before the commencement of the Constitution (Thirty-Nintn 
Amendment) Act, 1975 before (he Supreme Court shall be 
disposed of in conformity with the provisions of clause (4). 

(6) The provisions of this article shall have effect not- 
withstanding anything contained in this Constitution." 

The respondent contended that clause (4) of Art. 329-A 
[hereinafter referred to as ‘clause (4)] is invalid for the 
reason that some of the basic structures of the Constitution 
have been damaged by its enactment. 

The argument was that although the amending body could 
declare that the election of the appellant shall not be deemed 
to be void and the judgment of the High Court to be void 
on the basis that no law relating to election petition and 
matters connected therewith would apply to the election, 
yet the amending body could not have held the 
election to be valid as it did not ascertain the facts relating 
to the election and apply the relevant law to them. Counsel 
submitted that by its very nature, an election dispute in a 
democratic system of government raises questions which can 
be decided only by the exercise of judicial power; that by 
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retrospectively rendering the forum for investigation into the 
complaints regarding the validity of the election of the appel- 
lant comm non judlce, and by the amending body judging its 
validity wi flout ascertaining the facts and applying the rele- 
vant law, the Amendment has fundamentally damaged an 
essential feature of the democratic structure of the Consti- 
tution, namely, free and fair election. 

Counsel also submitted that equality and rule of law are 
essential features of democracy; that clause (4), by dispens- 
ing with the application of the law relating to election peti- 
tion and matter connected therewith to the appellant, made 
an unreasonable classification among persons similarly situated 
with reference to the purpose of the law, 

The further submission was, that separation of powers is 
a basic structure of the Constitution and that if it be sup- 
posed that the amending body ascertained the facts regard- 
ing the election of the appellant and applied the relevant 
law, the exercise of that power by the amending body would 
offend the doctrine of separation of powers and that, at any 
rate, this process would not result in an amendment of the 
Constitution by enacting a law, but only in the passing of 
u judgment or sentence which can never be characterized ns 
a law, let alone a law relating to the Constitution of India. 

In His Holiness Kcsavananda Bharati Skpadagalavaru v. 
State of Kerala and Another, etc.(I) (hereinafter referred 
to as ‘Bharati’ s case’), a majority of seven judges held that 
the power conferred under Article 368 of the Constitution 
was not absolute. They took the view that, by an amend- 
ment, the basic structure of the Constitution cannot be 
damaged or destroyed. And, as to what are the basic struc- 
tures of the Constitution, illustrations have been given by 
each of these judges. They include supremacy of the 
Constitution, democratic republican form of government, 
secular character of the Constitution, separation of powers 
among the legislature, executive and judiciary, the federal 
character of the Constitution, Rule of Law, equality of 
status and of opportunity; justice, sociul, economic and politi- 
cal; unity and integrity of the nation and the dignity of the 
individual secured by the various provisions of the Consti- 
tution. There was consensus among these judges that demo- 
cracy is a basic structure of the Constitution. I proceed on 
the assumption that the law as laid down by the majority 
in that case should govern the decision here, although I 
did not share the view of the majority. 

Therefore, if by clause (4), any essential feature of the 
democratic republican structure of our polity as visualized 
by the Constitution has been damaged or destroyed, the 
clause would be ultra vires the Constitution. 


One way of looking at the first part of clause (4) is that 
the amending body has, with retrospective effect, repealed 
(he law refilling to election petition in respect of the persons 
specified in clause (I) and hence the judgement rendered on 
the basis of the previous law relating to election petition be- 
came automatically void, and the amending body was merely 
stating the consequence of the retrospective repeal of the law 
and therefore the declaration that the judgment was void 
was not an exercise of judicial function. On the other hand, 
it might be possible to w'ew the first part of clause (4) as 
an exercise of judicial power for the reason that, even 
assuming that by virtue of the retrospective repeal of the 
law relating to election petition, there was no jurisdiction 
in the High Court to entertain or try the election petition 
and passed the judgment, u repeal simpliclter did not render 
the judgment ipso facto void and therefore, in making the 
declaration that the judgment was void, the amending body 
was performing a function which has traditionally been in 
the province of court. 


(1) (1973) Sapp. S.C.R. 1. 

(2) “Adjudicative facts are facts above the parties or their 
activities, businesses and properties usually answering the 
questions of who did what, where, when, how, why, with 
what motive or intent; adjudicative facts are roughly the 
kind of facts that go to a jury in a jury case. Legislative 
facts do not usually concern the immediate parties but arc 
general facts which help the tribunal decide questions of law. 
policy and discretion. 


Be that as it may, I fee! no doubt that the amending 
body, when it declared the election of the appellant to be 
valid, had to ascertain the adjudicative facts (T) and apply 
the relevant norm for adjudging its validity. If, however, the 
amending body did not ascertain the facts relating to the 
election and apply the relevant norm, the declaration of the 
validity of tile election was a fiat of a sul generis character 
of the amending body. 

l 

The concept of democracy as visualized by the Constitu- 
tion presupposes the representation of the people in parlia- 
ment and state legislatures by the method of election. And, 
before an election machinery can be brought into operation, 
there are three requisites which require to be attended to, 
namely, (1) there should be a set of laws and rules making 
provisions with respect to all matters relating to, or in con- 
nection with, elections, and it should be decided as to how 
these laws and rules are to be made, (2) (here should be 
an executive charged with the duty of securing the due 
conduct of elections, and (3) there should be a judicial tri- 
bunal to deal with disputes arising out of or in connection 
with elections. Articles 327 and 328 deal with the first of 
these requisites, article 324 with the second and article 329 
with the third requisite (see N. P. Ponnuswami v. Returning 
Officer, Namnkkal Constituency and Others)(3). 

Article 329(b) envisages the challenge to an election by 
a petition to be presented to such authority as the parlia- 
ment may, by Jaw, prescribe. A law relating to election 
should contain tine requisite qualifications for candidates, 
the method of voting, definition of corrupt practices by the 
candidates and their election agents, the forum for adjudi- 
cation of election disputes and other cognate matters, it is 
on the basis of this law that the question whether there 
has been a valid election has to be determined by the 
authority to which the petition is presented. And, when a 
dispute, is raised as regards the validity of the election of 
a particular candidate, the authority entrusted with the task 
of resolving the dispute must necessarily excrciso a judicial 
function, for the process consists of ascertaining the facts 
relating to the election and applying the law to the facts 
so ascertained. In other words, it is obvious that a power 
must be lodged somewhere to judge the validity of the elec- 
tion, for, otherwise, there would be no certainty os to who 
were legitimately chosen as members, and any intruder or 
usurper might claim a seat and thus trample upon the pri- 
vileges and liberties of the people. Indeed, elections would 
become, under such circumstances, a mockery, In whichever 
authority the power is lodged, the nature of the function is 
such that it requires a judicial approach. It cannot be re- 
solved on considerations of political expediency. 

Tt was contended for the appellant that, in F.ngland, it 
was the House of Commons which originally decided election 
disputes concerning its members, that it was only in 1770 
that the function was delegated to committees and, there- 
fore, parliament is the proper forum for deciding election 
disputes of its members as it is one of its privileges. I think, 
at the time our Constitution was framed, the decision of an 
election dispute had ceased to be a privilege of the House 
of Commons in England and therefore, under Article 105(3), 
it could not be a privilege of parliament in this country. 

Before the year 1770, controverted elections were tried 
and determined by the whole House of Commons as mere 
party questions upon which the strength of contending factions 
might be tested. “In order to prevent so notorious a per- 
version of justice, the House consented to submit the exercise 
of its privilege to a tribunal constituted by law, which, 
though composed of its own members, should be appointed 
so as to secure impartiality and the administration of justice 
according to the laws of the land under the sanction of 
oaths". The principle of the Grenville Act, and of others 


“Facts pertaining to the parties and their activities that is, 
adjudicative facts, are intrinsically the kind of facts that 
ordinarily ought not to be determined without giving the 
parties a chaneo to know and to meet any evidence that 
may be unfavourable to them, that is, without providing 
the parties an opportunity for trial." see K. C. Davis : The 
Requirement of a Trial-type Hearing", 70 Harv. I,, Rev. 193 
at 199). 

(3) 1952 S.C.R. 218 at 299. 
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which were passed at different times since 1770, was the 
selection by lot of committees for the trial of election 
petitions. And, at present, by Part III of the Representa- 
tion of the People Act, 1949, the trial of controverted elec- 
tions is confided to judges selection from the judiciary in the 
appropriate part of the United Kingdom, Provision is made 
in each case for constituting a rota from whom these judges 
are selected. The House nas no cognizance of these pro- 
ceedings until their determination, when the judges certify 
their determination. The Judges are to make n report in 
any case where a charge has been made in the petition of 
corrupt and illegal practice having been committed at an 
election; and they may also make a special report on any 
matter arising which they think should be submitted to the 
House, (4) 
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ther the President of a labour tribunal in Ceylon was 
the holder of a judicial office. If so, as the man in 
question had not been appointed in the way the Consti- 
tution of Ceylon required for appointments of judicial 
officers, whether the tribunal was without jurisdiction. 
It is clear from the judgement of their Lordships of 
the minority that judicial power is the exercise of a 
power on the basis of pre-existing law, At pp. 384- 
385, their Lordships said : 

'Another characteristic of the judicial power is that it is 
concerned with existing rights, that is, those which 
the parties actually have at the inception of the suit 
and not those which it may be thought they ought 
to have; it is concerned with the past and the present 
and not with the future." 


Article 1, Section 5(1) of the Constitution of the United 
States of America provides that each House shall be the 
judge of the elections, returns and qualifications of its own 
members. 

In whichever body or authority, the jurisdiction is vested, 
the exercise of the jurisdiction must be judicial in charaeter. 
This Court has held that in adjudicating an election dispute 
an authority is performing a judicial function and a petition 
for leave to appeal under Article 136 of the Constitution 
would lie to this Court against the decision notwithstanding 
the provisions of Article 329(b) (see Durga Shankar Mehta 
v. Thakur Kathuraj Singh and others(5). 

in Barry v. United States Ex. Rel. Cunningham (6), it 
was held that in exercising the power to judge of the elec- 
tion returns and qualifications of members, the senate acts as 
a judicial tribunal. 

It might be that if the adjudication of election disputes in 
respect of its members had been vested in each of the 
Houses of Parliament by the Constitution, the decision of the 
House would have been final. That would have been on the 
basis of the doctrine of the political question, namely, that 
the function has been exclusively committed textually to 
another agency. I am aware that the doctrine of political 
question has no hospitable quarter in this Court since the 
decision in Madhav Rao Scindia v, Union (7). But I 
venture to think that the doctrine alone can explain why 
the courts abstain from interfering with a verdict on an 
impeachment of the President for violation of the Constitu- 
tion, a function esentially judicial ( 8 ). 

An election dispute has a public aspect in that it is con- 
cerned more with the right of a constituency to be represen- 
ted by a particular candidate, But it does not follow from 
the public character of the controversy that there Is no li . v 
between the parties to the election contest, and that the lis 
can be resolved otherwise than by ascertaining the facts rela- 
ting to the election, and applying the relevant law : 

"A judicial inquiry investigates, declares and enforces 
liabilities as they stand on present or past facts and 
under laws supposed already to exist. This is its 
purpose and end. Legislation, on the other hand, 
looks to the future and changes existing conditions by 
making a new rule, to be applied thereafter to all or 
some part of those subject to its power.”(9) 

The Privy Council had occasion to consider this 
question in United Engineering Workers’ Union v. 

Devanayagam(lO). The judgement of the majority was 
delivered by Lord Dilhorne. Lord Guest and Lord 
Devlin dissented. The question in the case was whe- 


(4) sec Erskinc May’s Parliamentary Practice, 18th edi- 
tion (1971), pp. 29—31. 

(5) (1955) 1 S.C.R. 267. 

(6) 73 L. Ed. 867. 

(7) (1971) A.I.R. S.C. 530. 

(8) see Wechsler: Toward Neutral Principles of Consti- 
tutional Law, 73 Harv. L, Rev. 1, at pp. 7 — 9. 

(9) Justice Holmes in Preniis v. Atlantic Coast Line Co 
211 U.S. 210, at 226. 

(10) (1968) A.C. 356. 


According to the historic analysis, the essence of the dis- 
tinction between legislative power and judicial power is that 
the legislature makes new law which becomes binding on 
all persons over whom the legislature exercises legislative 
power: the judicature applies already existing law in the 
resolution of disputes between particular parties and judges 
may not deviate from this duty. This view of the distinc- 
tion between the obligation to apply and enforce rules and 
a discretion to modify rules or make new rules was at one 
time applied uncompromisingly in describing functions as 
legislative or judicial. Thus Dc Lolme said that courts of 
equity as Ihen existing in England had a legislative function. 
They are, he said, a kind of inferior experimental legislature, 
continually employed in finding out and providing law re- 
medies for those new species of cases for which neither the 
courts of common law, nor the legislature have as yet found 
it convenient or practicable to establish any( n ). Though this 
would show that neither for logic nor in language has the 
boundary between legislation and adjudication ever been 
rigidly and clearly drawn, the distinction between the two 
is well established. 


if, therefore, the decision of the amending body that the 
election of the appellant was valid was the result of the 
exercise of judicial power or of despotic discretion governed 
solely by considerations of political expediency, the question 
is, whether that decision, though couched in the form of an 
enactment, can be characterized as an amendment of the 
Constitution. 


The constituent power is the power to frame a constitu- 
tion. This people of India, in the exercise of that power, 
framed the Constitution and it enacts the basic norms. By 
that instrument, the people conferred on the amending body 
the power to amend by way of addition, variation or repeal 
any of its provisions (Article 368), It is not necessary to 
go in detail into the question whether tire power to amend 
is co-cxtensive with the constituent power of the people to 
frame a constitution. In Bharati’s case, I said (12) : 

‘‘ under the Indian Constitution, the original 

sovereign — the people — created, by the amending clause 
of the Constitution, a Jesser severeign, almost coexten- 
sive in power with itself. This sovereign, the one 
established by the revolutionary act of the full or 
corapleto sovereign has been called by Max Radio, 
Ihc “pro-sovereign”, the holder of the amending power 
under the Constitution.” 

1 fully appreciate that ‘sovereign’, if conceived of as an 
omnipotent being, has no existence in (he real world. Several 
thoughtful writers have deprecated the use of the expression 
in legal discussion as it has theological and religious over- 
tones. Nevertheless as the practice has become inveterate, it 
will only create confusion if any departure is made in this 
case from the practice. If it is made clear that sovereign is 
not a ‘mortal God’ and can express himself or itself only in 
the manner and form prescribed by law and can be sovereign 
only when he or it acts in a certain vvay also prescribed by 
luw, then perhaps the use of the expresion will have no harm- 
ful consequence. 


(11) see the Constitution of England, New Ed. (1800), 
p. 149. 

(12) (1973) Supp. S.C.R. 1, at p. 794. 
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“ ‘Legal sovereignty' is a capacity ‘to determine the actions 

of persons in certain intended ways by means of a taw 

where the actions of those who exercise the authority, in 
those respects in which they do exercise it, are not subject 
to arty exercise by other persons of the kind of authority 
which they are exercising.” ( 1# ) . 


The point to be kept in mind is that the amending body 
which exercises the constituent power of the legal sovereign, 
though limited by virtue of the decision in Bharati’s case, can 
express itself only by making laws. 


The distinction between constitutional law and ordinary 
law in a rigid constitution like ours is that the validity of 
the constitutional law cannot be challenged whertas that of 
ordinary law can be challenged on the touch-stone of consti- 
tution. But constitutional law is as much law as ordinary 
law, A constitution cannot consist of a string of Isolated 
dooms. A judgment or sentence which is the result of the 
exercise of judicial power or of despotic discretion is not a 
law as it has not got the generality which is an essential 
characteristic of law. A despotic decision without ascertain- 
ing the facts of a case and applying the law to them, though 
dressed in the garb of law, is like a bill of attainder. It is 
a legislative judgment. 


According to Blackstone, a law and a particular command 
are distinguished in the following manner : a law obliges 
generally the members of a given community, or a law 
obliges generally persons of a given class. A particular 
command obliges a single person or persons, whom it deter- 
mines individually. Most of the laws established by political 
superiors are, therefore, general in a two-fold manner : as 
enjoining or forbidding generally acts of kinds or sorts; and 
as binding the whole community, or, at least, whole classes 
of its members. He then said : (14) 

“Therefore, a particular act of the legislature to con- 
ticatc the gpods of Titus, or to attaint him of high 
treason, docs not enter into the idea of municipal law: 
for the operation of this act is spent upon Titus only 
and has no relation to the community in general: it 
is rather a sentence than a law". 

This passange was cited with approval by the Privy Council 
in Liyanage v. The Queen (15) to show that the end pro- 
duct of the exercise of judical power is a judgment or sen- 
tence and not a law. 

St. Thomas Aquinas (after considering the views ol Aris- 
totle, St. Augustine and the opinions of jurists in pandects) 
has said that since the end of law is common good the law 
should be framed not for private benefit but for the common 
good of all citizens ( 10 ). 

Rousseau wrote(16A) : 

“When I say that the object of laws is always general, 
I mean that the law considers subjects collectively 
and actions as abstract: never a man as an individual, 

nor an action as particular neither is what the 

sovereign himself orders about a particular object a 
law but a decree: not an act of sovereignty, but of 
magistracy.” 


(13) .see W. J. Rees: “The Theory of Sovereignty Re- 
stated” in Mind, Vol. lix (1950), quoted at p, 68 of ‘In 
Defence of Sovereignty’, ed. W.J. Stankeiwicz. 

(14) See Blackstone: Commentaries, Vol. 1, p. 44 . 

(15) (1967) 1 A.C. 239, at 291. 

(16) Sec “The Treatise on Law”, Gateway Edition (1970), 
p. 87. 

( 16A) Contract Social, Bk. II, Chnp.Vl. 
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Austin draws an explicit distinction between ‘laws' and ‘parti- 
cular commands’. Where a command, he says, obliges gene- 
rally to acts or forbearances of a class, a command isi a law 
or rule. But where it obliges to a specific act or forbearace, 
a command is occasional or particular(17), 

Kciscn, alter noting the distinction made by Austin has ob- 
served: 

“We can of course recognize as law only general norms. 
But there is no doubt that law does not consist ot general 
norms only. Law includes individual norms, i.c., norms which 
determine the behaviour of one individual is one non-recur- 
ring situation and which therefore are valid only for one 
particular case and may be obeyed or applied only once." 
According to him, such norms are valid law because they are 
parts of the legal order as a whole in exactly the same sense 
as those general norms on the basis of which they have been 
created. He said that particular norms are the decisions of 
courts as far as their binding force is limited to the parti- 
cular case at hand and that a judge who orders a debtor A 
to return $ 1000 to his creditor B was passing a law(18). 

It may be noted that Kelscn rnude no distinction between 
law-creation and law-application. According lo him, every 
act of applying the law involved the creation of norms. In his 
view, there was no distinction between creation and appli- 
cation of law, a view T find difficult to accept in the light ot 
clear distinction made by the decisions of this Court between 
legislative and judicial functions. 

A statute is a general rule. A resolution by the legislature 
that a town shall pay one hundred dollars to Timothy Coggan 
is not a statute ( 1 0 ) . 

The mere fact that an Act to indemnify A or an Act 
sanctioning a pension to the Speaker is passed by the House 
of Commons m England should not lead us to conclude that 
it is law. “The English Legislature was originally constituted, 
not for legislative, but for financial purposes. Its primary 
function was, not to make laws, but to grant supplies” ( 20 ). 

.1. C. Carter has said that statute books contain vast masses 
ol matter which, though in the form of laws, arc 
not laws in the proper sense, that these consist 
iE the making of provisions for the maintenance of public 
works of the State, for the building of asylums, hospitals, 
school buses, and a great variety of similar matters, and that 
this is but the record of actions of the State in relation to 
the business in which it is engaged. According to him, the 
State is a fjreat public corporation which conducts a vast 
mass of business, and the written provisions for this, though 
in the form of laws, are not essentially different from the 
minutes of ordinary corporate bodies recording their actions 
(-’’). 

Walter Bagehot has said: 

“An immense mass, indeed of the legislation is not, In the 
proper language of jurisprudence, legislation at all. A 
law is a general command applicable to many cases, 
The ‘special acts’ which crowd the statute book and 
weary parliamentary committees are applicable to one 
case only. They do not lay down rules according to 
which railways shall be made, but enact that such and 
such a railway shall be made from this place to that 
place, and they have no bearing on any other transac- 
tion” ( 2 3). 


(17) sec Austin’s Juridsprudencc, 2nd ed., Vol. 1, p. 18. 

(18) Kclsen : General Theory of Law and State, (1961), 
p. 38. 

(19) John Chipman Gray: Nature and Source of law, p. 161. 
(70) Courtenay Ebert, Legislative Methods and Forms, 

(Oxford, 1901), p. 208. 

(21) “Law. Its Origin. Growth and Function” (New York 
and London, 1907), p. 116, 

(22) “The English Constitution” (1967), World's Classics 
Edition (Oxford 1928), p. 119. 
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"When the authors of books on jurisprudence write about 
law, when professional lavvers talk about law, the kind of 
law about which they arc mainly thinking is that which is 
found in Justinian's Institutes, or in the Napoleonic Codes, or 
in th‘e New Civil Code of the German Empire, that is to say, 
the legal rules which relate to contracts and torts, to property, 
to family relations and inheritance, or else to law of crimes 
ns is to Ire found in a Penel Code” ( 2 "). 

John Locke was of the view that ‘legislative authority is 

to act in a particular way (and) those who wield 

this authority should make only general rules. They are to 
govern by promulgated established laws not to be varied in 
particular cases’ ( 24 ). 


Perhaps the most exhaustive treatment of the question of 
the necessity for generality in law is to be found in "Juris- 
prudence, Men and Ideas of the Law” by Patterson, (see 
Chapter V). According to him, the generality of a law de- 
pends upon its being applicable to an indefinite number of 
human beings and that is the most significant aspect of law, He 
said that an ordinary judgment of a court is not law as a 
judgment applies only to a limited number of individuals, the 
parties to the case. He disagreed with Dr, Kclsen’s statement 
that the judicial decision is an individual legal norm as the 
expression ‘individual legal norm’ is a self-contradiction 

To Friedmann, the most essential element in the concept 
of law is degree of generality : 

"The first desideratum of a system for subjecting human 
conduct to the governance of rules is an obvious one: 
there must be rules. This may be stated as a require- 
ment of generality. Here as in so many other fields, 
John Austin's distinction wus basically right, hut too 
rigidly drawm." 

Friedmann was of the view that community which had no 
general prescription at all, but only an infinite multitude of 
individual commands, would not be regarded as having a legal 
order. It would dissolve into millions of individual relation- 
ships ( 2B ). 

For the purpose of this case 1 accept as correct the state- 
ment of Blackstonc already quoted and approved by the Privy 
Council in Liynnage v. The Queen ( ln ). I cannot regard the 
resolution of an election dispute by the amending body as 
law: ft is either a judicial sentance or a legislative judgment 
like a Bill of Attainder. 

Tt is no doubt true that the House of Commons in England 
used to pass bills of attainder. But the practice has fallen 
into destitude, since the year 1696. A bill of attainder is a 
special act of the legislature, as inflict capital punishments upon 
persons supposed to be guilty of high offences, such as treason 
and felony, without any conviction in the ordinary course of 
judicial proceedings. The legislature assumes judicial magis- 
tracy, pronouncing upon the guilt of the party without any 
of ihc common forms and guards of trial, and satisfying 
itself with proofs, when such proofs arc within its reach, 
whether they are conformable to the rules of evidence or not. 
In short, in all such cases, the legislature exercises the highest 
power of sovereignty, and what may be properly deemed an 
irresponsible dispotic discretion, being governed solely by 
what it deems political necessity or expediency, and too often 
under the influence of unreasonable fears, or unfounded sus- 
picions^). 

In U. S. U. Brown (27) the Supreme Court of United States 
of America staled that the main reason why the power to 
pass bill of attainder was taken away from the Congress 
was : 


(23) sec Courtenay llbert, Legislative. Methods and Forms, 
(Oxford, 190i ), p.209, 

(24) see the passage quoted at p. 129 of Hyek: Law, Legis- 
lation and Liberty. 

(25) Friedmann: “Legal Theory” 5th ed. pp. 15-16. Sec also: 
Lon T, Fuller: “The Morality of Law', pp. 46-49. 

(26) see 3 J. Story, Commentaries on the Constitution of 
the United States (Boston, 1833), S, 1338. 


“Everyone must concede that a legislative body, from its 
numbers and organisation, and from the very intimate 
dependence of its members upon the people, which 
renders them liable to be peculiary susceptible to po- 
pular clamour, is not properly constituted to try with 
coolness, caution, and impartiality a criminal charge, 
especially in those cases in which the popular feeling is 
strongly excited— the very class of cases most likely 
to be proscuted by this mode.” ( 28 ) 

“Some hundreds of gentlemen, everyone of whom had 
much more than half made up his mind before the case was 
open, performed, the office both of judge and jury. They were 
not restrained, as a judge is restrained, by the sense of respon- 
sibility They were not selected, as a jury is selected, in 

n manner which enables a culprit to exclude his personal and 
political enemies. The arbiters of the prisoner’s fate canrc 
in and went out as they chose. They heard a fragment here and 
there of what was said against him, and a fragm r nt here and 
there of what was said in his favour. During the progress of 
the bill they were exposed to every species of influence. 
One member might be threatened by the electors of his 
borough with the loss of his seat. ... In the debates arts were 
practised and passions excited which are unknown to well 
constituted tribunals, but from which no great popular assem- 
bly divided into parties ever was or ever will be free”. 

Much the same reason will apply to the resolution of an 
election dispute by an amending body as it consists, in all 
democratic countries, of an assembly of persons like parlia- 
ment. 

In Liyanage v. The Queen P •') the appellants had been 
charged with offences arising out of an abortive coup d’etat 
on January 27, 1962. The story of the coup d’etat was set 
out in a White Paper issued by the Ceylon Government. 
On March 16, 1962 the Criminal Law (Special Pro- 
visions) Act was passed and it wus given retrospective 
effect from January 1, 1962, The Act was limited in opera- 
tion to those who were accused of offences against the State 
in or about January 27, 1962. The Act legalised the imprison- 
ment of the appellants while they were awaiting trial, and 
modified a section of the Penal Code so as to enact ex post 
facto a new offence to meet the circumstances of the abortive 
coup. The Act empowered the Minister of Justice to nomi- 
nate the three judges to try the appellants without a jury. 
The validity of the Act was challenged as well as the nomi- 
nation which bad been made by the Minister of Justice of 
the three judges. The Ceylon Supreme Court upheld the 
objection about the vires of some of the provisions of the 
Act as Weil as the nomination of the judges. Subsequently, 
the Act was amended and the power of nomination of the 
judges was conferred on the Chief Justice. The appellants 
hnving been convicted at the trial before a court of three 
judges nominated under the amended Act. went up in ap- 
peal before the Judicial Committee. Tt was contended that 
the Acts of 1962 offended against the Constitution in that 
they amounted to a direction to convict the appellants or 
to a legislative plan to secure the conviction and severe 
punishment of the appellants and thus constituted! an unjusti- 
fiable assumption of judicial power bv the legislature, or an 
interference with judicial power which was outside the legis- 
lature’s competence. 

The Privy Council said in the course of their judgment 
that the pith and substance of the law enactments was a 
legislative plan ex post facto to secure the convection that 
although legislation ad hominem which is directed to the 
course of particular proceedings may not always amount to 
an interference with the functions of the judiciary, but in 
the present case thev had no doubt that there was such 
interference: that it was not only the likely but the intended 
effect of the impugned enactments and that it was fatal to 
their validity. They further said that the true nature and 


(27) 3B1 U.S. 437. 

f28) see Coolev, Constitutional T. imitations, pp, 536-537, 
8th ed., (1927)** 

""‘Macaulay's account of the attainder of sir John Fenwick 
in 1696, the last in the History of the House of Commons, 
is particularly vivid: 

fix Macaulay, History of England, p. 207 (1900)1. 
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purpose of these enactments were revealed by their conjoint 
impact on the specific proceedings in rcspecL of which they 
were designed, and they took their colour, in particular front 
the alterations they purported to make as to their ultimate 
objective — -the punishment ol those convicted — and that these 
alterations constituted a grave and deliberate incursion into 
the judicial sphere and then, they quoted with approval the 
observations of Blackstone already referred to(14). These 
observations have great relevance to the case in hand. True 
it is that their Lordships did not decide the question whether 
by a constitutional amendment tile result could have been 
achieved or not. 

At the time when the Amendment was passed, the appeal 
filed by the appellant and the cross appeal of the respondent 
were pending before the Supreme Court. Clause (4) was 
legislation ad hominem directed against the course of the 
hearing of the appeals on merits as the appeal and the 
cross appeal were to be disposed of in accordance with that 
clause and not by applying the law to the facts as ascertained 
by the court. This was a direct interference with the deci- 
sion of these appeals by the Supreme Court on their merits 
by a legislative judgment. 

If the amending body really exercised judicial power, that 
power was exercised in violation of the principles of natural 
justice of andi alteram partem. F.vcn if a power is given 
to a body without specifying that the rules of natural justice 
should be observed in exercising it, the nature of the power 
would call for its observance. 

The Solicitor General contended that the amending body, 
in declaring that the election was valid, was exercising its 
constituent legislative power; that legislative power does not 
adjudicate but only creates validity, even retrospectively, 
by enacting u law with that effect; that validation is law- 
making; that it alters the legal position by making new law 
and that validation may take place before or after a judg- 
ment, He said that by the repeal of the provisions of the 
Representation of the People Act. 1951, the amending body 
had wiped out not only the election petition but also the 
judgment of the High Court and has deprived the respondent 
of the right to raise any dispute as regards the validity of 
the election of the appellant and, therefore, there was no 
dispute to be adjudicated upon by the amending body. He 
also said — T think, in the alternative— that although the law 
relating to election petitions and other matters connected 
therewith was dispensed with in respect of the appellant, 
the amending body had the ideal norms of fair and free 
election in its view for adjudging the validity of the election. 
He submitted that it was open to the amending body to 
gather facts from any source and as the facts collected by 
the High Court were there factually, the amending body 
looked Into them and applied the ideal norms of election for 
adjudging its validity. 

It is difficult to understand, when the amending body 
expressly excluded the operation of all laws relating to elec- 
tion petition and matters connected therewith by the first 
part of clause (4), what ideal norms of free and fair election 
it had in view in adjudging the validity of the election of 
the appellant, I cannot conceive of any pre-existing ideal 
norms of election apart from the law enacted by the ap- 
propriate legislatures, if the amending body evolved new 
norms for adjudging the validity of the particular election, 
it was the exercise of a despotic power and that would 
damage the democratic structure of the Constitution. 

Quite apart from it, there is nothing on the face of the 
amendment to show that the amending body ascertained the 
facts of the case or applied any norms for determining the 
validity of the election. I do not think that under Article 368 
the amending body was competent to pass an ordinary law 
with retrospective effect to validate' the election. It can only 
amend the Constitution by passing a law of the rank of 
which the Constitution is made of. 

There is also nothing to show that the amending body 
validated the election with reference to any change of the 
law which formed the foundation of Ihc judgment. The cases 
cited by the Solicitor General to show that a competent 
legislature has power to validate an invalid election do not 
indicate that there can be a validation without changing the 
law which invalidated the election. Nor do I think that 
a contested election can be validated without an authority 
applying the new law to the facts as ascertained by judicial 
process. If the court which ascertained the facts and applied 


the law was rendered corum non judice, the facts ascertained 
by It have ceased to be facts. There are no absolute or 
immediately evident facts. Only by being first ascertained 
through legal procedure are facts brought into ihe sphere ol 
law or, we may say, though it may sound paradoxical, that 
the competent organ legally creates facts. Tile courts per- 
form a constitutive function in ascertaining facts. There is 
no fact in itself that A has killed B. There is only some- 
body s belief or knowledge. They are all private opinions 
without relevance. Only establishment by a competent organ 
has legal relevance (-«)- And, when that organ was rendered 
coram non judice, and its judgment declared void, the facts 
created by it jrcrished. They ceased to be facts, Adjudica- 
tive facts of an election dispute cannot be gathered by legis- 
lative process behind the back of the parties; they can be 
gathered only by judicial process. The amending body did 
not ascertain the facts by resorting to judicial process. 

If clause (4) was an exercise in legislative validation with- 
out changing the law which made the election invalid, when 
there ought to have been -cm exercise of judicial power of 
ascertaining the adjudicative facts and applying the law, the 
danse would damage the democratic structure of the Consti- 
tution, ns the Constitution visualizes the resolution of an 
election dispute by a petition presented to an authority exer- 
cising judicial power. The contention that there was no elec- 
tion dispute as clause (4) by repealing the law relating to 
election petition had rendered the petition filed by the 
respondent non-est, if allowed, will toll the death knell of the 
democratic structure of the Constitution. If Article 329(b) 
envisages the resolution of an election dispute by judicial 
process by a petition presented to an authority as the ap- 
propriate legislature may by law provide, a constitutional 
amendment cannot dispense with that requirement without 
damaging an essential teaturc of democracy, viz,, tho mecha- 
nism for determining the real representative of the people 
in an election as contemplated by the Constitution. 

AH the cases cited by the Solicitor General pertain either 
to legislative validation of a void election by applying a new 
law to undisputed facts or to the removal of an admitted 
disqualification by a law with retroseetivc effect. 

In Abeyesekera v. Jnyatilake(30), the facts were : An order 
in council of 1923 made provision as to the Legislative 
Council in Ceylon, but reserved to His Majesty power to 
revoke, alter or amend the order. The appellant, as common 
informer, brought an action to recover penalties under the 
older from the respondent, who he alleged had sat and voted 
after bis seat had become vacant under its provisions bv 
reason of his having a pecuniary interest in a contract with 
the Government. In 1928, after’thc actionj had been brought 
but before its trial, an amending Order in Council was made 
which provided : “If any such action ob legal proceeding has 
been or shall he instituted, it shall be dismissed and made 
void, subject to such order as to costs as the Court may 
think fit to make,” It also amended the Order of 1923 so 
as to except the office held by 1 the respondent from its opera- 
tion. The Privy Council held that the Order of 1928 was 
valid, having regard to the power reserved by the Order of 
1923, and was in effective defence to the action, although 
it was retrospective in its operation and that this was no 
exercise of judicial power. The direction to dismiss must 
bo understood in the light of an earlier provision in the same 
Order in Council which amended the law on which the 
ptoceeding was founded; the dismissal was thus the result 
of the change in the law and all that the later clause sho.wcd 
was that the. change was to have retrospective effect and 
govern the rights of parties even in pending proceedings. 
The decision would be helpful here only if and in so far 
as the provision in clause (4) hud followed from a change 
in any rule of Iqw. 

The decision in Piare Dusadh and Others v, King Em- 
ncrorQi) concerned the validation of a sentence imposed 
by a special criminal court which was held to have no 
jurisdiction to try the case by an order of a court. By a 
validation Act, the jurisdiction was conferred with retros- 
pective effect on the special criminal court and the sentence 
imposed by it was made lawful. It was held that there was 
no exercise of any jtidicinl power by the legislating authorin'. 


(29) see Kelsen ; General Theory of Law and State, p, 136 

(30) (1932) A. C. 260. 

(31) (1944) F.C.R. 61. 
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In Kanta Kathuria v, Manak Chand Surana(32), the ap- 
pellant, a government advocate stood tor election to tin State 
Legislative Assembly of Rajasthan and was declared elected. 


The election was challenged and the ground of challenge was 
that the appellant held an office of profit within the meaning 
ol' Article 191 of the Constitution. The High Court set 
aside the election lor that reason. While the appeal was 
pending in this Court, Rajasthan Act 5 of 1969 was passed 
declaring among others that the holder of the office of a 
Special Government Pleader was not disqualified from being 
chosen or for being a member of the State Legislative As- 
sembly; and, by s. 2(2), the Act was made retrospective 
removing the appellant's disqualification retrospectively. It 
was held that Act 5 of 1969 had removed the disqualification 
retrospectively, that Parliament and the Stale legislatures can 
legislate retrospectively subject to the provisions of the Cons- 
titution. that no limitation on the powers of the legisiaui'c 
to make a declaration validating an election could be put, 
and thut, by enacting the impugned Act, the disqualification 
if any which existed in the 1951 Act had been removed. 

In Slate of Orissa v. Bhupcndra Kumar Bose(33), the facts 
were as follows : Elections were held for the Cuttack muni- 
cipality and 27 persons were declared elected as councillors. 
One B, who was defeated at the elections, filed a writ petition 
before the High Court challenging the elections. The High 
Court hold that the electoral rolls had not been prepared in 
accordance with the provisions of the Orissa Municipalities 
Act. 1950, as the age qualification had been published too 
late thereby curtailing the period of claims and objections to 
the preliminary roll to 2 days from 21 days as prescribed; 
consequently, the High Court set aside the elections. The 
State took the view that the judgment affected not merely the 
Cuttack municipality but other municipalities also. Ac- 
cordingly, the Governor promulgated an Ordinance 
vadidatinji (he elections to the Cuttack municipality 
and validating the electoral rolls prepared in respect 
of other municipalities. Thereupon, B filed it writ peti- 
tion before the High Court contending that the Ordi- 
nance was unconstitutional. The High Court found that 
the Ordinance contravened Article 14 of the Constitution, that 
it did not successfully cure the invalidity and that it offended 
Art. 254(1) of the Constitution as it was inconsistent with 
many Central Acts falling in the concurrent list and was 
unconstitutional. The State and the Councillors appealed and 
challenged the findings of the High Court. 

This Court held that s. 3(1) of the Ordinance effectively 
removed the defects in the electoral rolls found by the High 
Court by its judgment and that it successfully cured the in- 
validity of the electoral roll and of the elections to the 
Cuttack Municipality. 

The Solicitor General also cited other decisions to show 
that a legislature can validate proceedings rendered invalid 
by judgment of court. As T said, they all involved substi- 
tution of new law with retrospective effect for the old one 
and the basic facts were all taken to have been admitted 
or not controverted. If the facts are not admitted, the legis- 
lature cannot determine them except by employing judicial 
process. Besides, those cases being cases of legislative valida- 
tion. need not puss the test of the theory of basic structure 
which, | think, will apply only lo constitutional amendment. 

Counsel for the appellant also brought to the notice of 
the court certain election validation Acts passed by the House 
of Commons in England. These Acts removed with retros- 
pective effect disqualifications of members of parliament. In 
none of these cases was an election which was being contested 
validated by parliament. Nor can these instances of legisla- 
tive removal of disqualification furnish uny assistance to this 
Court for the reason that in England there is no theory of 
basic structure operating as a fetter on the power of parlia- 
ment. 

ft was argued for the respondent that if the amending 
body exercised judicial power and held the election of the 
appellant valid, its act was unconstitutional also on the ground 


(32) (1970) 2 S.C.R. 835. 

(33) (1962) Snpp. 2 S. C. R, 380, 
132 G.T./75 — 6 


it damaged another basic structure of the Constitution, name- 
ly. the doetiinc of separation of powers. 

The major problem of human society is to combine that 
degree or liberty without which law is tyranny with that 
degree of law without which liberty becomes licence; and, 
the difficulty has been to discover the practical means of 
achieving this grand objective and to find the opportunity foi 
applying tnese means in the ever-shifting tangle of human 
affairs. A large part of the effort of man over centuries has 
been expended in seeking a solution of this great problem. 
A reign of law, in contrast to the tyranny of, power, can be 
achieved only through separating appropriately the several 
powers of government. If the law-makers should also be 
the constant administrators and dispensers of law and justice, 
then, the people would be left without a , remedy in case of 
injustice since no appeal can lie under the fiat against such 
a supremacy. And, in this age-old search of political philoso- 
phers for the secret of sound government, combined with 
individual liberty, it was Montesquieu who first saw the 
light. He was the first among the political philosophers who 
saw the necessity of separating judicial power from the exe- 
cutive and legislative branches of government. Montesquieu 
was the first to conceive of the three functions of govern- 
ment as exercised by three organs, each juxtaposed against 
others. He realised that the efficient operation of govern 
ment involved a certain degree of overlapping and that the 
theorv of checks and balances required each organ to impede 
too great an aggrandizement of authority by the othcT two 
powers. As Holdsworth says, Montesquieu convinced the 
world that he had discovered a new constitutional principle 
which was universally valid. The doctrine of separation of 
governmental powers is not a mere theoretical, philosophical 
concept. It is a practical, work-a-duy principle. The divi- 
sion of government into three branches does not imply, as 
its critics would have us think, three watertight compart- 
ments. Thus, legislative impeachment of executive trfficers 
or judges, executive veto over legislation, judicial review of 
administrative or legislative actions are treated as partial 
exceptions which need exp!anation(34). 

There can be no liberty where the legislative and executive 
powers are united in the same person or body of magistrates, 
or, if the power of judging be not separated from the legisla- 
tive and executive powers. Jefferson said : All powers of 
government — legislative, executive and judicial — result in the 
legislative body. The concentration of these powers in the 
same hands is precisely the definition of despotic government, 
tt will be no alleviation thut these powers will be exercised 
by a plurality of hands and not by a single person. One 
hundred and seventy three despots would surely he as op- 
pressive as onc(35). And, Montesquieu’s own words would 
show that where the whole power of one department is exercised 
by the same hand* which possess the whole power of another 
department, the fundamental principles of a free constitution 
are subverted. In Federalist No. 47, James Madison suggests 
that Montesquieu's doctrine did not mean that separate depart- 
ment might have “no partial agency in or no control over 
the acts of each other”. His meaning was. according to 
Madison, no more than that one department should not pos- 
sess the whole power of another. 

The Judiciary, said the Federalist, is beyond comparison 
the weakest of the three departments of power. It has no 
influence over cither the sword or the purse; no direction 
either of the strength or of the wealth of the society and can 
take no active resolution whatever. It may truly be said to 
have neither force nor will, but merely judgment. Of the 
three powers Montesquieu said, the judiciary is in some mea- 
sure next to nothing. If he realised the relative weakness 
of the judiciary at the time he wrote, it is evidence of his 
vision that he appreciated the supreme importance of Its 
independence. There is no libertv, he said, if the judicial 
po'ver be not separated from the legislative and executive. 

But this doctrine which is directed against the concentration 
of these powers in the same hand has no application as such 
when the question is whether an amending body can exercise 
judicial power. In olher w'ords, the doctrine is directed 


(34) see generally : “The Doctrine of Separation of Powers 
and its present day significance” by T. Vanderbilt. 

(35) see Jefferson : Works : 3 : 223. 
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against the concentration of these sovereign powers in one 
or other organ of government. It was not designed to limit 
the power of a constituent body. 

Whereas in the United States of America and in Australia, 
the judicial power is vested exclusively in courts, there is no 
such exclusive vesting of judicial power in the Supreme Court 
of India and the courts subordinate to it. And if the amend- 
ing body exercised judicial power in adjudging the validity 
of the election, it cannot be said that by that act, it has 
damaged a basic structure of the Constitution embodied in the 
doctrine of separation of powers. Even so, the question will 
remain whether it could exercise judicial power without pass- 
ing a law enabling it to do so. As I said, the exercise of 
judicial power can result only in a judgment or sentence. The 
constituent power, no doubt, is all embracing, comprising 
within its ambit the judicial, executive and legislative powers. 
But if the constituent power is u power to frame or amend 
a constitution, it can be exercised only by mal'ng laws of 
a particular kind. 

The possession of power is distinct from Its exercise (3JA). 
The possession of legislative power by the amending body 
would not entitle it to pass an ordinary law, unless the Con- 
stitution is first amended by passing a constitutional law au- 
thorizing it to do so. In (he same way, the possession of 
judicial power by the amending body would not warrant the 
exercise of the power, unless a constitutional law is passed 
by the amending body enabling it to do so. Until that is done, 
its potential judicial power would not become actual. Nobody 
can deny that by passing a law within its competence, par- 
liament can vest judicial power in any authority for deciding 
a dispute or vest a part of that power in itself for resolving 
a controversy, as there is no exclusive vesting of judicial 
power in courts by the Constitution, The doctrine of separa- 
tion of powers which is directed against the concentration 
of the whole or substantial part of the judicial power in the 
legislature or the executive would not be a bar to the vesting 
of such a power in itself. But, until a law is passed enabling 
it to do so, its potential judicial power would not become 
. actual. 

Lord Coke objected to the exercise of judicial power by 
James I for pragmatic reasons. Much of what l ord Coke 
saidf 3 ' 5 ) can be applied to parliament when it seeks to exer- 
cise that power in its constituent capacity. 


(35-A) See Jacques Maritain: ‘Man and State", pp. 101- 
102; also the judgment of Hidayatullah .1. in Golaknath v. 
Punjab, (1967) 2 S.C.R. 762. 

( ** 0 ) On Sunday morning, November 10, 1607, there was 
a remarkable interview in Whitehall between Sir Edward 
Coke, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and James J. We 
have only Coke’s account of the interview and not the Ring's, 
but there is no reason lo doubt its essential authenticity. 
The question between them was whether the King, in his own 
person might take what causes he pleased from the determi- 
nation of the judges and determine them himself. This is 
what Coke says happened: "Then the King said that he 
thought the law was founded upon reason and that he and 
others had reason as well as the Judges; to which it was 
answered by me, that true it was that God had endowed His 
Majesty with excellent science and great endowments of 
nature, but His Majesty was not learned in the laws of his 
realm of England, and causes which concern the life, or in- 
heritance, or goods, or fortunes of his subjects, are not to be 
decided by natural reason but by the artificial reason and 
judgment of law, which law is an act which requires long 
study and experience before that a man can attain to the 
cognisance of it; rind that the law was the golden metwnnd 
and measure to try the causes of the subjects; and which pro- 
tected His Majesty in safety and peace: with which the King 
was greatly offended, and said, that then he should be under 
the law, which was treason to affirm, as he said: lo which 
I said that Bracton saith, quod Rex non debet esse sitb-ho- 
niine sed sub Deo et lege." It would be hard to find a single 
paragraph in which more of the essence of English consti- 
tutional law and history could be found. The King ought not 
to be under a man, non debet esse sub /tontine, but under 
God and the law, sed stilt Deo et lege. 

(see R.F.V. Heuston: Essays in Constitutional J.aw, 
second edition, pp. 32-33.) 


A sovereign in any system of civilized jurisprudence is not 
like an oriental despot Who cun do anything he likes, in any 
manner he likes and at any time he likes. That the Nizam 
of Hyderabad had legislative, judicial and executive powers 
and could exercise any one of them by a firman has no rele- 
vance when we are considering how a pro-sovereign — the 
holder of the amending power— in a country governed by a 
constitution should function. Such a sovereign can express 
'himself’ only by passing a particular kind of law; and not 
through sporadic acts. ‘He’ cannot pick and choose cases 
according to his whim and dispose them of by administer- 
ing ‘cadi-justice’; nor can the amending body as already 
noticed, pass an ordinary law, as Article 368 speaks of the 
constituent power of amending by way of addition, variation 
or repeal, any provision of the Constitution in accordance 
with the procedure laid down in that Article. An ordinary 
law can be passed by it only after amending the provisions 
of ihc Constitution authorizing it to do so. 

Jf the basic postulate that a sovereign can act only by en- 
acting laws is correct, then that is a limitation upon his 
power to do anything he likes. If 1 may rc-phrase the classi- 
cal statement of Sir Owen Dixon : the law that a sovereign 
can act only by law is supreme but us lo what may be done 
by a law so made, the sovereign is supreme over that law( 37 ). 
Of course, this is subject to the theory of basic structure. In 
other words, even though a sovereign can act only by mak- 
ing law, the law he so makes may vesl the authority to 
exercise judicial power in himself; without such law he can- 
not exercise judicial power. 

The result of the discussion can be summed up as follows: 
Our Constitution, by Article 329(b) visualizes the resolution 
of an election dispute on the basis of a petition presented 
to such authority and in such manner as the appropriate legis- 
lature may, by law, provide. The nature of the dispute rais- 
ed in an election petition is such that it cannot be resolved 
except by judicial process, namely, by ascertaining the facts 
relating to the election and applying the pre-existing law; 
when the amending body held that the election of the appel- 
lant was valid, it could not have done so except by ascertain- 
ing the facts by judicial process and by applying the law. 
The result of this process would not be tne enactment of 
constitutional law but the passing of a judgment or sentence. 
The amending body, though possessed of judicial power, 
had no competence to exercise it, unless it passed a cons- 
tiotuiional law enabling it to do so. If, however, the 

decision of the amending body to hold the election of the 
appellant valid was the result of the exercise of an ‘irres- 
ponsible despotic discretion’ governed solely by what it 
deemed political necessity or expediency, then, like a bill 
of attainder, it was a legislative judgment disposing of a 
particular election dispute and not the enactment of a law 
resulting in an amendment of the Constitution. And .even 
if the latter process (the exercise of depotic discretion) 
could be regarded as an amendment of the Constitution, the 
amendment would damage or destroy an essential feature 
of democracy as established by the Constitution, namely, 
the resolution of election dispute by an authority by the 
exercise of judicial power by ascertaining the adjudicative 
facts and applying the relevant law for determining the real 
representative of the people. The decision of the amending 
body cannot be regarded as an exercise in constituent legis- 
lative validation of an election for these reasons: firstly, there 
can be no legislative validation of an election when there 
is dispute between the parties its regards the adjudicative 
facts; the amending body cannot gather these facts by em- 
ploying legislative process; they can be gathered only by 
judicial process. Secondly, the amending body must change 
the law retrospectively so as to make Ihe election valid, 
if the election was rendered invalid by virtue of any provi- 
sion of the law actually existing at the time of election; Arti- 
cle 368 does not confer on Ihc amending body the compe- 
tence to pass any ordinary law whether with or without 
retrospective effect. Clause (4) expressly excluded the ope- 
ration of all laws relating to election petition to the election 
in question. Therefore, the election was held to be valid not 
by changing the law which rendered it invalid. Thirdly, the 
cases cited for the appellant are cases relating to legislative 
validation of invalid elections or removal of disqualification 
with retrospective effect. Being cases of legislative validation, 
or removal of disqualifications by legislature, they are nol 
liable to be tested on the basis of the theory of basic struc- 
ture, which, I think, is applicable only to constitutional 


(37) Sec “law and the constitution”, 50 Taw Quarterly Rev,, 
520, 604, 
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amendments. Fourthly, there Wits no controversy in those 
eases with regard to adjudicative facts; if there was contro- 
versy with regard to these facts, it is very doubtful whether 
here could be legislative validation of an election by changing 
the law alone without ascertaining the adjudicative facts by 
judicial process, 

Then 1 conic to the argument of counsel that equality is a 
basic structure of the Constitution and that that has been 
damaged or destroyed by clause (4). 

The Solicitor General submitted that the majority in 
Bharati's case did not hold that Article 14 pertains to the 
basic structure, that apart from Article 14, there is no princi- 
ple of equality which is a basic structure of the Constitution 
and that it is not a chnmeleon-Jikc concept which changes 
its colour with the nature of the "subject matter to which it is 
applied. 

The majority in Bharati's case did not hold that Article 
14 pertains to the basic structure ol‘ the Constitution. The 
majority upheld the validity of tb: first part of Article 3 1C : 
this would show that a constitutional amendment which lakes 
away or bridges the right to challenge the validity of an ordi- 
nary law for violating the fundamental right under that 
Article would not destroy or damage the basic structure. The 
only logical basis for supporting the validity of Articles 31A, 
31B and the Itrst part of 3 1C is that Article 14 is not a 
basic structure. 

Counsel for the respondent, however, submitted that even 
if Article 14 does not pertain to basic structure, equality is 
an essential feature of democracy und rule of law and that 
clause (4), by dispensing with the application of the law 
relating to election petition and matters connected therewith 
to the appellant and another has made an unreasonable dis- 
tinction between persons similarly situated and has thereby 
damaged or destroyed that essential feature, and therefore, 
the clause is bad. He said that in so far as laws are general 
instructions to act or refrain from acting in certain ways in 
specified circumstances enjoined upon persons of a specified 
kind, they enjoin uniform behaviour in identical cases: that 
to fall under it law is fifo-laiito to be assimilated to a single 
pattern; and that a plea for rule of law in this sense is, in 
essence, a plea for life in accordance with laws as opposed 
to other standards, namely, the aclhoc dispensation from its 
operation. He argued that if some persons, for no stated 
reason, and in accordance with no rule, obtain exemption 
from fhe operation of law, while persons who are sufficient- 
ly similar in relevant characteristics arc governed by it, that 
is manifestly unfair, for, to allow' some persons to do that 
which is forbidden to all others is irrational. 

Democracy proceeds on two basic assumptions: (1) popu- 
lar sovereignty in the sense thal the country should be gov- 
erned by the representatives of the people, that all power 
came front them, at their pleasure and under their watchful 
supervision il must be held; and (2) that there should be 
equality among the citizens in arriving at the decisions affect- 
ing them( :l ' s ), 

Today, it is impossible to conceive of a democratic re- 
publican form of government without equality of citizens. It 
is true that in the republics of Athens' and Rome there were 
slnves who were- regarded as chattels. And, even in the 
United States of America, there was a republic even before 
the Negroes were enfranchised. Our Constitution envisages 
the establishment of a democratic republican form of gov- 
ernment based on adult suffrage. 

Equality is a multi-coloured concept incapable of a single 
definition. It. is a notion of many shades and connotutions. 
The preamble of the Constitution giiturantees equality of 
status and or opportunity. They are nebulous concepts. And 
I am not sure whether they can provide a solid foundation 
to rear a basic structure. T think the types of equality which 
our democratic republic guarantees are all subsumed under 
specific articles of the Constitution like Articles 14, 15, 16, 
17, 25, etc., und there is no other principle of equality which 
is an essential feature of our democratic polity. 


(55) see Robe rl A, Dahl : "A Preface to Democratic 
Tlicorv”, pp. 4 — 33; and Bryce: Modern Democracies, Vol. 
II, p. 9. 


In the opinion of some of the judges constituting the majo- 
rity in Bharati's case, Rule of Caw is a basic structure of the 
Constitution apart from democracy. 

The rule of law postulates the pervasiveness of the spirit 
of law throughout the whole range of government in the 
sense of excluding arbitrary official action in any sphere. 
‘Rule of law" is an expression to give reality to something 
which is not readily expressible. That is why Sir Ivor Jennings 
said that it is an unruly horse. Rule of law is based, upon the 
liberty of the individual and has as its object, the harmoniz- 
ing of the opposing notions of individual liberty and public 
Older. The notion of justice maintains the balance between 
the two; and justice has a variable content. Dicey’s formula- 
tion of the rule of luw, namely, "the absolute supremacy or 
predominance of regular law, as opposed to the influence 
of arbitrary power, excluding the existence of arbitrariness, 
of prerogative, even of wide discretionary authority on the 
part of the government” has been discarded in the later 
editions of his book. That is because it was realized that it 
is not necessary that where law ends, tyranny should begin. 
As Culp Davis said, where the law ends, discretion begins 
and the exercise of discretion may mean either beneficence 
or tyranny, either justice or injustice, either reasonableness or 
arbitrariness. There has been no government or legal system in 
world history which did not involve both rules and discretion. 
It is impossible to find a government of laws alone and not 
of men in the sense of eliminating all discretionary powers. 
All governments are governments of laws and of men. 
Jerome Frank has said ; 


“This much we cun surety say : For Aristotle, from whom 
Harrington derived the notion of a government of laws and 
not of men, that notions was not expressive of hostility to 
what today we chU administrative discretion. Nor did it have 
such u meaning for Harrington. “(39). 


Another definition of rule of law haa been given by 
Friedrich A. Hayek in his books : "Road to Serfdom” and 
“Constitution of Liberty”. It is much the same as that pro- 
pounded by the Franks Committee in England ;(40). 

"Tile rule of law stands for the view thal decisions should 
be made by the application of known principles or laws. 
In general such decisions will be predictable, and the citizen 
will know where he is. On the other hand there is what is 
arbitrary, A decision may be made without, principle, without 
any rules. It is therefore unpredictable, the anti-thesis of a 
decision taken in accordance with the rule of law.” 

This Court said in Jaisinghani v. Union of India(41) that 
the rule of law from one point of view means that decisions 
should be made by the application of known principles and 
rules, and, in general, such decisions should be predictable 
and the citizen should know where be is. 


This exposition of the rule of law is only the aspiration for 
an ideal and it is not based on any down-to-earth analysis 
of practical problems with which a modern government is con- 
fronted. In the world of action, this ideal cannot be worked 
out and that is the reason why this exposition has been re- 
jected by nil practical men. 

If it is contrary to the rule of law that discretionary autho- 
rity should be given to government departments or public 
officers, then there is no rule of law in any modern state. 
A judge who passes a sentence has no other guidance except 
a statute which says that the person may be sentenced to 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to, say, a period 
of ten years, He must exercise considerable discretion. The 
High Courts und the Supreme Court overrule their precedents. 
Whal previously announced rules guide them in laying down 
the new precedents '? A court of law decides a case of first 
impression; no statute governs, no precedent is applicable. 
It is precisely because a judge cannot find a previously an- 

(39) sec “If Men were Angels” (1942), p. 203. 

(40) Report (1957) p. 6. 

(41) (1967) 2. S.C.R. 703, at 718. 
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nounced rule that he becomes a legislator to a limited extent. 
All these would show that it is impossible to enunciate the 
rule of law which has as its basis that no decision can be 
made unless there is a certain rule to govern the deci- 
sion.(42). 

Leaving, aside these extravagant versions of rule of law, 
there is u genuine concept of rule of law and that concept 
implies equality before the law or equal subjection of all 

classes to the ordinury law. But, if rule of law is to be a 

basic structure of the Constitution, one must find specific 
provisions in the Constitution embodying the constituent ele- 
ments of the concept. 1 cannot conceive of rule of Inw as a 
twinkling star up above the Constitution. To be a basic struc- 
ture, it must be a terrestrial concept having its habitat within 

ture, it must be a terrestrial concept having its habitat within 

Constitution were enacted with a view to ensure the rule 
of law. Even if I assume that rule of law is a basic struc- 
ture, it seems to me that the meaning and the constituent 
elements of the concept must be gathered from the enacting 
provisions of the Constitution. The equality aspect of the 
rule of law and of democratic republicanism is provided in 
Article 14, May be, the other articles referred to do the same 
duty. 

Das, C. J. said that Article 14 combines the English doc- 
trine of the rule of law and the equal protection clause of 
the 14th Amendment to the American Federal Constitu- 
tion(43). In State of Bengal v. Anwar Ali Sarkar(44), Pfltan- 
jali Saslri, C.J. observed that the first part of the Article 
which has been adopted from the Irish Constitution, is a 
declaration of equality of the civil rights of all persons within 
the territories of India and thus enshrines what American 
Judges regard as the “basic principle of republicanism" (45) 
and that the second part which Is a corollary of the first is 
based on the last clause of the first section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the American Constitution. So, the concept 
of equality which is busic to rule of law and that which is 
regarded as the most fundamental postulate of republicanism 
arc both embodied in Article 14. If, according to the majority 
in Bharati’s case, Article 14 does not pertain to basic struc- 
ture of the Constitution, which is the other principle of 
equality incorporated in th* Constitution which can be a 
basic structure of the Constitution or an essential feature of 
democracy or rule of law ? However, it is unnecessary to 
pursue this aspect of the question as f have already given 
reasons to show clause (4) to be bad. 

T think clause (4) is bad for the reasons which I have 
already summarized, Clauses (1) to (3) of Article 329-A 
arc severable but I express no opinion on their validity as 
it is not necessary for deciding this case. 

Then the question is, whether the Representation of the 
People (Amendment) Act, 1974, and the Election Laws 
(Amendment) Act, 1975, arc liable to be challenged for the 
reason that they damage or destroy a basic structure of the 
Constitution. Counsel for the respondent submitted that, if, 
by a constitutional amendment, the basic sructure of the 
Constitution cannot be destroyed or damaged, it would be 
illogical to assume that an ordinary law passed under a power 
conferred by that instrument can do so and since these 
Acts damage the concept of free and fair election, the Acts 
were bad. 

I think the inhibition to destroy or damage the basic 
structure by an amendment of the Constitution flows from 
the limitation on the power of amendment under Article 
368 read into it by the majority in Bharati’s case because 
of their assumption that there are certain fundamental 
features in the Constitution which its makers intended to 
remain there in perpetuity. But I do not find any 
such inhibition so far as the power of parliament or state 
legislatures to pass laws is concerned. Articles 245 and 246 
give the power and also provide the limitation upon the 
power of these organs to pass laws. It is only the specific 
provisions enacted in the Constitution which could operate 
as limitation upon that power. The preamble, though a part 
of the Constitution, is neither a source of power nor a Itmi- 


(12) see “Discretionary Justice” by K. C. Davis. 

(t 3 ) Basheshcir Nath v. The Commissioner of Income Tax, 
(1959) 1 S.C.R, 528, at 550-551. 

(44) (1952) S.C.R. 284 at 293. 

(45) cf. Ward v. Flood, 17 Am. Rep. 405. 


tution upon that power. The preamble sets out the ideologi- 
cal aspirations of the people. The essential features of the 
great concepts set out in the preamble are delineated in the 
various provisions of the Constitution, It is these specific 
provisions in the body of the Constitution which determine 
the type of democracy which the founders of that instrument 
established ; the quality and nature of justice, political, social 
and economic which was their desideratum, the content of 
liberty of thought and expression which they entrenched in 
that document, the scope of equality of status and of oppor- 
tunity which they enshrined in it. These specific provisions 
enacted in the Constitution alone can determine the basic 
structure of the Constitution as established, These specific 
provisions, either separately or i n combination determine the 
content of the great concepts set out in the preamble. It is 
impossible to spin out any concrete concept of basic structure 
out of the gossamer concepts set out in the preamble. The 
specific provisions of the Constitution are the stuff from which 
the basic structure has to be woven. The argument of counsel 
for the respondent proceeded on the assumption that there 
are certain norms for free and fair election in an ideal demo- 
cracy and (he law laid down by parliament or state legisla- 
tures must be tested on those norms and, if found wanting, 
must be struck down. The norms of election set out by 
parliament or state legislatures tested in the light of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution or necessary implications there- 
from constitute the law of the land. That law cannot be 
subject to any other test, like the test of free and fair election 
in an ideal democracy. 

I do not think that an ordinary law can be declared invalid 
for the reason that it goes against the vague concepts of 
democracy ; justice, political, economic and social ; liberty of 
thought, belief and expression ; or equality of status and op- 
portunity, or some invisible radiation from them. 

"... .(No) political terms have been so subjected to con- 
tradictory definitions as ‘democracy’ and ‘democratic’ 
since it has become fashionable and profitable for 
every and any state to style itself in this way. The 
Soviet Union and communist states of Eastern Europe, 
the Chinese People’s Republic, North Korea and North 
Vietnam all call themselves democracies. So does 
Nasser’s Egypt'; so docs General Stoessner’s Para- 
guay; So did-Sukarno's Indonesia. Vet, if anything 
is clear, it is that these states do not all meet the 
same definition of democracy ”(46). 

Definitions arc important, for, they are responsible in the 
last analysis for our image of democracy. The question is 
not only what does the word ‘democracy’ mean but also 
what is the thing. And, when wc try to answer this latter 
query, we discover that the thing does not correspond to 
the word. So, although ‘democracy’ has a precise literal 
meaning, that does not really help us to understand what an 
actual democracy is. In the real world, R. A. Dahl has 
pointed out that, democracies are ‘polyarchies’. The term 
democracy has not only a descriptive or denotative function 
but also a normative and persuasive function. Therefore, 
the problem of defining democracy is two-fold, requiring both 
a descriptive and prescriptive function. To avoid pitfalls, it 
is necessary to keep in mind two things — first, that a firm 
distinction should be made between the is and the ought 
of democracy, and, second, that the prescriptive and the 
descriptive definitions of democracy must not be confused, 
because the democratic ideal does not define the democratic 
reality and vice versa ; the real democracy is not and cannot 
be the same as the ideal one(47). One cannot test and 
validity of an ordinary law with reference to the essential 
elements of an ideal democracy. It can be tested only 
with reference to the principles of democracy actually in- 
corporated in the Constitution. 

Nor can it be tested on the touchstone of justice. The 
modern piiatc asks : What is justice ? and stays not for an 
answer. To Hans Kclsen. justice is an irrational ideal, and 
regarded from the point of rational cognition, he thinks there 
are only interests and h encc conflict of interest. Their solu- 
tion. according to him, con be brought about by an Order 
that satisfies one interest at the expense of the 
oilier or seeks to achieve a compromise between opposing 


(46) see Finer: Comparative Government (1970) pp. 62-63. 

(47) see “Democratic Theory” by Giovanni Sartori, Chapter I. 
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Interests (48). Mr. Allen has said that the concepL of social 
justice Is vague and Indefinite. (49) Liberty of thought, 
expression, belief, l'aith and worship are not absolute con- 
cepts. They are emotive words. They mean different things 
to different people. Enqualily of status and of opportunity 
arc concepts laden with emotional overtones. In their abso- 
luteness they are incapable of actual realisation. The 
enacting provisions in the body of the Constitution alone give 
concrete shape to these ideas and it is on the basis of these 
provisions that the validity of ordinary law should be tested. 

The democracy which our Constitution-makers established 
is based on the representation of the people in the law-making 
organs. The method by which this representation has to be 
effectuated has been provided in the Constitution. Part XV 
of the Constitution deals with the topic of elections. Article 
326 provides that elections to the House of the people and 
to the legislative assemblies of States should be on the basis 
of adult suffrage. Articles 327 and 328 provide for making 
of laws with respect to all matters relating to, or in con- 
nection with, elections to either House of Parliament or to 
the House or either House of the Legislature of a State 
including the preparation of electoral rolls, the delimitation 
of constituencies and all other matters necessary for securing 
the due constitution of such House or Houses. The validity 
of any law relating to the delimitation of constituencies or 
the allotmen of seats to the constituencies, made or purport- 
ing to be made under Article 327 or Article 328 shall not 
be called in question in any court (see Article 329(a)). 

This would indicate that the Constitution has entrusted the 
task of framing the law relating to election to parliament, 
and, subject to the law made by parliament, to the State 
legislatures. An important branch of the law which sounds 
in the area of free and fair election, namely, delimitation of 
constituencies and allotment of seats to such constituencies 
is put beyond the cognizance of court. When It is found 
that the task of writing the legislation on the subject has 
been committed to parliament and state legislatures by the 
Constitution, is it competent for a court to test its validity 
on the basis of some vague norms of free and fair clecion '? 

I think not. As I said, like other laws made by Parliament 
or Stale Legislatures, the laws made under Articles 327 and 
328 are liable to be tested by Part III of the Constitution 
or any other provision of the Constitution ; but it is difficult 
to see how these laws could be challenged on the ground 
that they do not conform to some ideal notions of free and 
fair election to be evolved by the court from out of airy 
nothing. 

The doctrine of the ‘spirit’ of the Constitution is a slippery 
slope. The courts are not at liberty to declare an act void, 
because, in their opinion, il is opposed to the spirit of 
democracy or republicanism supposed to pervade the Consti- 
tution but not expressed in words. When the fundamental 
law has not limited, either in terms or by necessary implc- 
cation, the general powers conferred upon the legislature, 
we cannot declare a limitation under the notion of having 
discovered some ideal norm : of free and fair election, 

Cooley has observed that courts are not at liberty to dec- 
lare statutes void because they appear to the minds of the 
judges to violate fundamental principles of republican govern- 
ment, unless il shall be found that those principles are placed 
beyond legislative encroachment by the Constitution. The 
principles of democratic republican government are not a 
set of inflexible rules ; and unless they are specifically in- 
corporated in the Constitution, no Law can be declared bad 
merely because the Court thinks that it is opposed to some 
implication drawn from the concept(50). 

Counsel for the respondent relied upon the observations of 
Si fc ri, C.J. at p, 216, Shclat and Grover JJ. at p. 292, Hegde 
and Mukherjea, JJ. at p. 355 and Reddy, .1. at p. 556 in 
their judgments in Bharati’s case(l) in support of his conten- 
tion that when these Acts were put in the Ninth Schedule 
by he constitutional amendment, their provisions became vul- 
nerable to attack if they or any one of them damaged or 
destroyed the basic features of democracy or republicanism. 

(48) “General Theory of Lai and Stale” (1946) p. 13. 

(49) “Aspects of Justice”, p. 31. 

(50) see Constitutional Limitations, 8th ed,, Vol. 1, pp. 349- 
352. 


Sikri, C.J. has said that the Constitution 29 Amendment 
Act, 1971, is ineffective to protect the impugned Acts there 
if they abrogate or take away fundamental rights. This 
would not show that the learned Chief Justice countenanced 
any challenge to an Act on the ground that the basic structure 
of the Constitution has been damaged or destroyed by its 
provisions not constituted by the fundamental rights abroga- 
ted or taken away. In other words, if by taking away or 
abridging the fundamental rights, the basic structure of the 
Constitution is damaged or destroyed, then, according to the 
learned Chief Justice, the legislation would be vulnerable 
on that score, even though it is put in the Ninth Schedule by 
a constitutional amendment. But it would not follow that 
an Act so put can be challenged for a reason not resulting 
from Ihe taking away or abrogalion of the fundamental right. 
To put it differently, even though an Act is put in the Ninth 
Schedule by a constitutional amendment, its provisions would 
be open to attack on the ground that they destroy or damage 
the basic structure if the fundamental right or rights taken 
away or abrogated pertains or pertain to basic structure. But 
the Act cannot be attacked, if I may say so, for a collateral 
reason, namely, that the provisions of the Act have destroyed 
or damaged some other basic structure, say, for instance, 
democracy or separation of powers. 

Shelat and Grover, JJ. have said in their judgment that 
the 29th Amendment is valid, but the question whether the 
Acts included in the Ninth Schedule by that Amendment 
or any provision of those Acts abrogates any of the basid 
elements of the constitutional structure or denudes them 
of their identity will have to be examined when the validity 
of those Acts comes up for consideration. Similar ob- 
servations have been made by Hegde and Mukherjea, JJ. and 
by Reddy, J. Khanna, J. only said that the 29th Amendment 
was valid. 

It is rather strange that an Act which is pul in the Ninth 
Schedule with a view to obtain immunity from attack on the 
ground that the provisions thereof violate the fundamental 
rights should suddenly become vulnerable, on the score that 
they damage or destroy a basic structure of the Constitution 
resulting not from the taking away or abridgment of the 
fundamental rights but for some other reason. 

There is no support from the majority in Bharati’s case 
for the proposition advanced by counsel that an ordinary 
law, if it damages or destroys basic structure should be held 
bad or for the proposition that a constitutional amendment 
putting an Act in the Ninth Schedule would make the pro- 
visions of the Act vulnerable for the reason that they damage 
or destroy a basic structure constituted not by the funda- 
mental rights taken away or abridged but some other basic 
structure. And, in principle, 1 see no reason for accepting 
the correctness of the proposition. 

The Constitution-makers eschewed to incorporate the ‘due 
process’ clause in that instrument apprehending that the vague 
contours of that concept will make the court a third chamber. 
The concept of a basic structure as brooding omnipresence 
in the sky apart from the specific provisions of the Consti- 
tution constituting it is too vague and indefinite to provide 
a yardstick to determine the validity of an ordinary law. 

So if it be assumed that these election laws amendment 
Acts, even after they were put in the Ninth Schedule by 
constitutional amendment remained open to attack for con- 
travention, if any, of the fundamental rights, these Acts would 
not be open to attack on the ground that their provisions 
destroyed or damaged an essential feature of democracy, 
namely, free and fair election. The Acts remain part of 
the ordinary law of the land. They did not attain the 
status of constitutional law merely because they were put 
in the Ninth Schedule. The utmost that can be said is, as 
I indicaed, that even after putting them in the Ninth Schedule, 
their provisions would be open to challenge on the ground 
that they took away or abrogated all or any of the funda- 
mental rights and therefore damaged or destroyed a basic 
structure if the fundamental rights or right taken away or 
abrogated constitute or constitutes a basic structure. 

Counsel for the respondent then contended that retrospec- 
tive operation has been given to the provisions of these Acts 
and that that would destroy or damage an essential feature 
of democracy viz., free and fair elections. The argument 
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was that if one set of laws existed when an election was 
held and the result announced, you cannot thereafter sub- 
stitute another set of laws and say that those laws must be 
deemed to have been in operation at the time when the 
election was held and the result announced, as that would 
lead to inequality, injustice and unfairness. 

Retrospective operation of law in the field of election 
has been upheld by this Court (see Kanta Kathuria v, Manak 
Chand(32), Retrospective operation of any law would cause 
hardship to some persons or other. This is inevitable ; but 
that is no reason to deny to the legislature the power to enact 
retrospective law. In the case of a law which has retrospec- 
tive effect, the theory is that the law was actually in opera- 
tion in the past and if the provisions of the Acts are general 
in their operation, there can be no challenge to them on the 
ground of discrimination or unfairness merely because of 
their retrospective effect. In other words, if an Act cannot 
be challenged on the ground that its provisions arc discri- 
minatory or unreasonable if it is prospective In operation, 
those provisions cannot be attacked on these, grounds merely 
because the provisions were given retrospective effect, unless 
there are special circumstances. I see no such special 
circumstances here. 

I therefore hold that these Acts are not liable to be 
challenged on any of the grounds argued by counsel. 

Counsel for the respondent submitted that the session of 
parliament in which the Election Laws Amendment Act, 1975 
and the 39th Amendment to the Constitution were passed 
was not properly convened and therefore the amendments 
were invalid. 

The argument was that a number of members of the two 
Houses of Parliament were illegally detained by executive 
orders before the summoning of the two Houses and that 
was made possible by the President— tthe authority to sum- 
mon the two-Houses — making an order under Article 359 
of the Constitution on 27-6-1975, which precluded these 
members from moving the court and obtaining release from 
illegal detention and attending the session. In effect, the 
contention of counsel was that the authority to summon 
parliament effectually prevented by its order made under 
Article 359, those members who were illegally detained 
from attending the session and, as the composition of the 
session was unconstitutional, any measure passed in the session 
wonld be bad. Reliance was placed by counsel upon the 
decision in A. Nambiar v. Chief Secretary (5 1 3 in support of 
this proposition. 

The question which fell for consideration in that ease was 
whether, when a member of parliament was convicted for 
a criminal offence and was undergoing a sentence in pur- 
suance thereof, he has an unconditional right to attend a 
session of parliament, This Court held lhat he had no 
privilege which obliged the court to release him from custody 
in order to enable him to attend the session, This decision 
has no relevance to the point in controversy here. 

In England, a member of parliament who is convicted of 
a criminal offence and is undergoing sentence in pursuance 
to his coviction has no right or privilege to be released from 
custody for attending parliament. The very same principle 
will apply in the case of a detention under an emergency 

regulation(52). 

In England, it was taken as settled that parliamentary roll 
is conclusive of the question that a bill has been passed by 
both houses of parliament and has received royal assent and 
no court can look behind the roll as such an inquiry would 
be an interference with the privilege of parliament. Lord 
Campbell said in Edinburgh & Dalkeith Ry. v. Wauchope(53) : 

“I think it right to say n word or two upon the point 
that has been raised with regard to an Act of Parlia- 
ment being held inoperative by a court of justice be- 
cause Ihe forms prescribed by the two Houses to be 
observed in the passing of a Bill have not been exactly 

(51) (1966) 2 S.C.R. 406. 

(52) see May’s Parliamentary Practice, 18th ed,, p. 103. 


followed ... 1 cannot but express my surprise that 
Buch a nolion should have prevailed. There is no 
foundation for it. All that a court of justice can do 
is to look to the Parliamentary Roll ; If from that 
it should appear that a Bill has passed both Houses 
' and received the Royal Assent, no court of justice 
can inquire into the mode in which it was introduced 
in Parliament, nor into what was done previous to its 
Introduction, or what passed in Parliament during its 
progress in its various stages through both Houses.” 

It has since been said that Parliamentary Roll is not con- 
clusive, that when the jurisdiction of a court is invoked, it 
has power to determine whether everything necessary has 
been done for the production of a valid statute, that rule of 
law requires that the court should determine legal questions 
raised before it and if its jurisdiction is properly invoked, it 
has to answer the question whether the document is a statute 
duly enacted by a Parliament. They view as propounded hns 
been summarized as follows : 

“(1) Sovereignty is a legal concept: the rules which 
identify the sovereign and prescribe its composition and 
functions arc logically prior to it. 

(2) There is a distinction between rules which govern, 
on the one hand, (a) the composition, and (b) the proce- 
dure, and on the other hand (c) the area of power, of a 
sovereign legislature, 

(3) The courts have jurisdiction to question the vali- 
dity of an alleged Act of Parliament on grounds 2(a) 
and 2(b), but not on ground 2(c). ”(54). 

The reasons for the view are these : When the purported 
sovereign is anyone but a single actual person, the designa- 
tion of him must include the statement of rules for the as- 
certainment of his will, and these rules, since their observance 
is a condition of the validity of his legislation, are rules of 
law logically prior lo him(55j. The extraction of a precise 
expression of will from a multiplicity of human being is, 
despite all the realists say, an artificial process and one which 
cannot be accomplished without arbitrary rules, It is there- 
fore an incomplete statement to say that in a stale such and 
such an assembly of human beings is sovereign, It can only 
be sovereign when acting in a certain way prescribed by law. 
At least some rudimentary manner and form Is demanded of 
it : the simultaneous incoherent cry of a rabble, small or 
large, cannot be law, for it is unintelligible^). 

Sir, Frederick Pollock has said that supreme legal power 
is in one sense limited by the rules which prescribe how 
it shall be exercised. Even if no constilutional rule places 
a limit or boundary to wbut can be done by sovereign legal 
authority, the organs which are to exercise it must be deli- 
mited and defined by rules! 57 ). 

So, the questions to be asked are : how is Parliament 
Composed? How does parliament express its will? 

The rules whic identify the sovereign arc as important 
as the institution so identified. Jf this is so, it is open to 
the court to see whether a Parliament has been properly 
summoned in order to decide the question whether a mea- 
sure passed by it answers the description of a statute or an 
Act and that Parliamentary Roll, if such a thing exists, is 
sot conclusive, 

As to Parliamentary Roll, Heuston has said : 

“The 'Parliamentary Roll’, whatever exactly it may have 
been, disappeared in England a century ago, though 
even good authors sometimes write as if it still 
exists. Since 1 849 there has been no ‘Roll’, simply 
two prints of ihe Bill on durable vellum by Her 


(53) (1842) 8 Cl. & F. 710 at p. 724. 

(54) sec R.F.V. Heuston : Essays in Constitutional Law, Se- 
cond edition, pp. 6-7. 

(5J) see Latham : "The Law and the Commonwealth" (o.u.p. 
1949), p. 523. 

156) sec Latham ; “What is an Act of Parliament 7” (1939) 
King's Counsel, p. 152. 

(57) see Geoffrey Marshall : Constitutional Theory, pp. 40-41. 
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Majesty's Stationery Office, which are signed by 
the Clerk of the Parliaments and regarded as the 
final official copies. One is preserved in the Public 
Record Office and one in the library of the House 
of Lords”( r,B ). 


Article 122 (1) provides that the validity of any proceedings 
in Parliament shall not be called in question on the ground 
of any alleged irregularity of procedure, So, even if there 
is any irregularity in the procedure in the passing of the 
statute, it is not open to a court to question its validity. But 
this is distinct from the question whether the two Houses 
have been properly summoned and the composition of the 
Session was proper. 

The Solicitor General said that if a member is excluded 
from participating in the proceeding of a House, that is a 
matter concerning the privilege of that House as the prie- 
vance is one of exclusion from the proceedings within the 
walls of the House. And, in regard to the right to be exer- 
cised within the walls of the House, the House itself is the 
judge. He referred to May’s Parliamentary Practice (18th cd. 
pp. 82-83) and also to Bradlauch V. Gossett ( 80 ) in this 
connection. He further said that if an outside agency illegally 
prevents a member from participating in the proceedings of 
the House, the House has power to secure his presence in 
the House and cited May’s Parliamentary Practice (18th ed. 
pp. 92-95) to support the proposition. 

These passages throw no light on the question in issue 
here. Ever since the decision of Holt C.J. in Ashby V. 
White( no ) it has been settled that privilege is part of the 
common law and cannot affect rights to be exercised outside 
or Independently of the House. Regularity of internal pro- 
ceedings is one thing; the constitutional rights of the sub- 
ject are another; and it is the latter which arc in issue in a 
case where the question is whether the document is a 
statute!*' 1 ). 

Article 85(1) provides that the President shall from 
time to time summon each House of Parliment to meet at 
such time and place as he thinks fit, but six months shall 
not intervene between its last sitting In one session and the 
date appointed for its first sitting in the next session. 

The detention of these members of parliament was by 
statutory authorities in the purported exercise of then- 
statutory power, ft would be strange if a statutory authority, 
by an order which turns out to be illegal, could prevent the 
Houses of Parliament from meeting as enjoined by Article 
85. If n statutory authority passes an illegal order of deten- 
tion and thus prevents a member of parliament from attend- 
ing the House, how can the proceeding of parliament 
become illegal for that reason? it is the privilege of Parlia- 
ment to secure the attendance of persons illegally detained. 
But what would happen if (he privilege is not exercised by 
Parliament ? I do not think that the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment would become illegal for that reason. 


The suspension of the remedy for the enforcement of 
fundamental rights by the order of the President under 
Article 359 is dependent upon a valid proclamation of 
emergency under Article 352. If a situation arose which 
authorized the President to issue a proclamation under Arti- 
cle 352, he could also suspend, under Article 359, the 
remedy to move (he court to enforce the fundamental rights. 
These are the constitutional functions of the President and 
unless it is established that the proclamation made by the 
President under Article 352 or the suspension under Article 
359 of the remedy for enforcement of fundamental rights 
is unconstitutional, it is impossible to hold that the Presi- 
dent has. in any way, illegally prevented the release of 
these members from the supposed illegal detention so as to 

(58) Essays in Constitutional Law, p, 18 (2nd ed,). 

(59) 12 Q.B.D. 271, 285-286 

(60) (1703) 14 St. Tr. 695. 

(61 ) see Heuston : Essays in Constitutional Law, 2nd ed , 

p. 22, 


make a session of parliament unconstitutional, in conse- 
quence of the inability of those members to attend the 
session. In other words, the President, in performing his 
constitutional function under these articles has not authoriz- 
ed the illegal detention of any person let alone any mem- 
ber of parliament or unconstitutionally prevented the release 
from custody of any member. He has only discharged his 
constitutional functions. If this be so, it is difficult to hold 
‘that the session in which the amendments were passed was 
illcgaly convened. The challenge to the validity of the 
amendments on this score must be overruled, 

Counsel for the respondent submitted that it is immaterial 
when a candidate committed a corrupt practice — whether it 
was before or after he became a candidate — and that an 
election would be set aside even if a person committed the 
corrupt practice before he became a candidate. Section 
79(b) of the Representation of the People Act, 1951, defined 
the word ‘candidate’ as follows : — 

“ ‘candidate’ means a person who has been or claims 
to have been duly nominated as a candidate at any 
election, and any such person shall be deemed to 
have been a candidate as from the time when, 
with the election in prospect, he began to hold 
himself out as a prospective candidate”. 

Clause 7 of the Election Laws (Amendment) Act, 1975, sub- 
stituted the present definition in s. 79(b) which reads : 

“ ‘candidate’ means a person who ha9 been or claims 
to have been duly nominated as a candidate at an 
election.” 

In support of the proposition that an election can be 
set aside even if a person has committed corrupt practice 
of bribery before he became a candidate, counsel cited 
Halsbury’s Laws of England, 3rd ed., Volume 14, pages 222 
(paragraph 386) and 218 (paragraph 380). 

These paragraphs state that in order to constitute the 
offence of bribery, it does not matter how long before an 
election a bribe is given, provided that the bribe is operative 
at the time of the election, and that, time is material only 
when considering the question of evidence, 

Counsel further said that under s. 100 of the Represen- 
tation of the People Act, 1951, an election is liable to be 
set aside if it is found under clause (b) of sub-section (1) 
of that section that a returned candidate has committed 
corrupt practice ; that ex hypothesi, a returned candidate 
cannot commit a corrupt practice, and therefore, it is not 
the description of a person as a returned candidate that 
is material. He argued that if in s. 100(l)(b) the word 
‘returned candidate’ is used not with the idea of indicating 
that a person should have committed corrupt practice after 
he became a returned candidate, there is no reason to think 
(hat the word ‘candidate’ in s. 123(7) has been used to show 
that the corrupt practice therein mentioned should have 
been committed after a person has become a ‘candidate’ in 
order that the election of the candidate might be set aside. 

There can be no doubt that s. 100(1 )(b), w.hen it speaks 
of commission of corrupt practice by a returned candidate, 
it can only mean commission of corrupt practice by a candi- 
date before he became a returned candidate. Any other 
reading of the sub-section would be absurd. But there is 
no such compulsion to read (he word ‘candidate* in s. 123(7) 
in the same manner. It is the context that gives colour to 
a word. A word is not crystal clear. Section 79 of the 
Act indicates that the definitions therein have to be read 
subject to the context. 

The legislature must fix some point of time before which 
a person cannot be a candidate’ in an election, and, ft wide 
latitude must be given to the legislature in fixing that point. 
In Union of India and Another, etc. v. M /s, Parameswaran 
Match Works. etc, (#2), this Court observed : 

The choice of a date as a basis for classification can- 
not always be dubbed as arbitrary even if no parti- 
cular reason is forthcoming for the choice unless 
it is shown to be capricious or whimsical in the 
circumstances. When it is seen that a line or point 


(62) Civil Appeals Nos. 262-273, 587-591 & 1351-1402 of 
1971 and 1883-1921 of 1972, decided on 4-11-1974. 
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there must be, and there is no mathematical or 
logical way of fixing it precisely, the decision of 
the legislature or its delegate must be accepted 
unless we can say that it is very wide of the 
reasonable mark, See Louisville Oas Co. v. Ala- 
bama Power Co.( ,i:i ) per Justice Holmes.” 

The learned Chief Justice has, in his judgment, referred 
to the relevant English statutes and the decisons of the 
English Courts bearing on this point and has pointed out 
the difference between the English Law and the Indian 
Law. I do not consider it necessary to cover the same 
ground. I agree with his conclusion on the point. 

1 would therefore hold that even if it be assumed that 
the finding of the High Court that the appellant obtained 
or procured the assistance of Shri Yashpal Kapur during 
the period from January 7 to 24, 1971, is correct, the 
appellant shall not be deemed to have committed corrupt 
practice under s, 123(7) of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1951, as she became a candidate only on February 1, 
1971. The learned Chief Justice has also dealt with the 
contention urged by counsel for respondent that clause 8(b) 
of the Election Laws Amendment Act, 1975 suffers from 
the vice of excessive delegation and is arbitrary. I agree 
with his reasoning for repelling the same, 

There can be no dispute that if the Election Laws Amend- 
ment Act, 1975, is valid, the appeal has to be allowed. I 
would, therefore, set aside the findings of the High Court 
against the appellant and allow the appeal without any order 
as to costs. In the cross appeal, the only question raised 
was about the correctness of the finding of the High Court 
that the appellant has not exceeded the prescribed limit of 
election expense. For the reasons given by Khanna, J. in 
his judgment, l hold that the finding of the High Court on 
this issue was correct, In this view, I have no occasion to 
reach the other questions argued. I would dismiss the 
cross appeal without any order as to costs, 

New Delhi, 

November 7. 1975. 

K. K, MATHEW, J. 

IN THE SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 
CIVIL APPELLATE JURISDICTION 


CIVIL APPEAL NO. 887 OF 1975 


Smt. Indira Nehru Gandhi. 

Appellant 

Vs. 


Shri Raj Narain & Anr, 

Respondents. 

AND 



CIVIL APPEAL NO. 909 OF 1975 
Shri Raj Narain. Appellant. 


Vs. 

Smt. Indira Nehru Gandhi & Anr. Respondents, 

JUDGMENT 

BEG, J. — There are two Election Appeals Nos. 887 and 
909 of 1975, before us under Section 1 16A of the Represen- 
tation of the People Act of 1951 (hereinafter referred to as 
'the Act’). They are directed against decisions on different 
issues contained in the same judgment of a learned Judge 
of the Allahabad High Court allowing an election petition 
filed by Shri Raj Narain (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Election-Petitioner’), a defeated candidate at the election held 
in February, 1971, for the membership of the Lok Sabha 
or the House of the People, against Shrimati Indira Nehru 
Gandhi, the Prime Minister of Tndia (hereinafter referred to 
as ‘the Original Respondent’). The election-petitioner is the 
respondent In Appeal No. 887 of 1975 filed by the original 
respondent. He is the appellant in Appeal No. 909 of 1975 
where the original respondent is the contesting respondent. 


(63) 240 U.S, 30, at 32, 


Before the election case, instituted on 24-4-1971, could be 
decided by the Trial Court, an explanation was added to 
Section 77(1) of the Act, II had some bearing on questions 
relating to the expenses incurred on ihe original respondent’s 
election, sought to be raised by the election-petitioner, but, 
on findings of fact recorded by Ihe Trial Court, it became 
immaterial for the merits of the case and would continue 
to be that so long as the election-petitioner is unable to 
dislodge the Trial Courts findings on election expenses. Other 
amendments were made by the Election Laws (Amendment) 
Act No. 40 of 1975, (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Act of 
1975’), notified on 6-8-1975, after the decision of the case 
by the learned Judge of the Allahabad High Court on 
12-6-1975 and after the filing of the appeals before us, These 
amendments deal directly with several questions decided by 
the Allahabad High Court which were pending consideration 
before this Court, Finally, came the Constitution (Thirty- 
Ninth) Amendment Act of 1975, (hereinafter referred to us 
the ‘39th Amendment’), gazetted on 10-8-1975, just before 
Ihe commencement of the hearing of the appeals by this 
Court. 

It was submited by the learned Consel for the ori- 
ginal respondent, in his opening address, that Section 4 of the 
39th Amendment, adding clause (4) to Article 329A of the 
Constitution, meant that Parliament itself acting in its Con- 
stituent capacity, had taken the case in hand and had, after 
applying its own standards, decided it in favour of the ori- 
ginal respondent so that the jurisdiction of this Court to go into 
the merits of the case was ousted by clause (4), read with 
clause (5) and (6) sought to be added to Article 329 A of 
the Constitution. It was submitted by him that each one of 
the amendments of the Act was aimed at removing genuine un- 
certainties or doubts about what the law was so that it may 
be brought into the line with what it had been previously un- 
derstood to be as declared by this Court, or, in any case, with 
what Parliament, correctly exercising its unquestionable law 
making powers, thought that it should he. 

The constantly recurring and vehemently pressed theme 
of the arguments of the learned Counsel for the election- 
petitioner was that the context and the contents of the Acts 
of 1974 and 1975, and, after that, of Section 4 of the 39th 
.Amendment, clearly indicated that the whole object of the 
Acts of 1974 and 1975 and of the Constitutional amendment 
was an oblique one : to deprive the election-petitioner of the 
remedies he had under the law against an election vitiated 
by corrupt prncties, and of the benefits of a decision of the 
High Court in his favour by taking away its grounds and 
then the jurisdiction of Courts, which existed at the time of 
the 39th Amendment, to deal with the case so that this case 
may not, ip .any event, terminate in favour of the election- 
petitioner. It was repeatedly suggested by the learned Coun- 
sel for the election-petitioner, throughout his arguments, that 
the law making powers hail been really abused by a majority 
in Parliament for the purposes of serving majority party and 
personal ends which were constitutionally unauthorised. It 
was even alleged that the President of India had also become 
a party to the misuse of Constitutional powers by passing an 
ordinance depriving Courts, of jurisdiction to entertain Habeas 
Corpus petitions so that members of Parliament belonging 
to opposition parties, detained under preventive detention 
laws, may not secure release and oppose proposals which be- 
came embodied in the 1975 Act and the 39th Amendment 
Tt is when the country is faced with issues of this nature 
that the constitutionally vital role of the judicature, as a 
coordinate and independent organ of a democratic system of 
government, comes into prominence and has to be perform- 
ed without fear or favour, affection or illwill, as (he custo- 
dian of constitutionality. 

In the circumstances indicated above, it seemed to me to 
be absolutely essential for us to call noon (he parties defend- 
ing or assailing the 39th Amendment and the Acts of 1974 
and 1975, to take us, inter-aila, into the merits of the cases 
of the two sides and the findings given by the trying Judge 
so as to enable us to see how far these findings were justifi- 
able under the law ns it stood even before the amendments bv 
ihe Acts of 1974 and 1975, how they were affected bv these 
amendments, and how they were related to the validity of 
Section 4 of th* 39lh Amendment. Sneaking for mvself 
I clearlv indicated to learned Counsel for the parties that 1 
regard Ihe nature and merits of the case decided to be of 
crucial importance not only in considering the validity of 
the 39th Amendment and of the Acts of 1974 and 1975, 
hut also in the widei interests of justice which are bound to 
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be served by ihe vindication of the ease of the party which 
should, on merits, win. Elementary considerations of justice 
required that the party with a better case should not be 
deprived of an opportunity of justifying its position, on facts 
and law touching the merits of the case, in the highest Courts 
of the land, particularly when the original respondent, who 
happens to be the Prime Minister of this country, was ac- 
cused of corrupt practices to secure her election and then 
abuse of constitutional power and position to shield 
them. The high office of the original respondent, far from 
disabling this Court from investigating such allegations, ought 
to provide a good ground for this Court to go into the merits 
of the case if we are not really deprived of our jurisdiction 
to do that by Section 4 of the 39th Amendment, This fol- 
lows from the Rule of law, as 1 understand it, embodied in 
our Constitution, National interests cannot, or, atlcast, 
should not, f believe, suffer if justice and right, as determined 
by the highest Court in the country, prevail. 

Critizens of our country take considerable pride in being 
able to challenge before superior Courts even an exercise of 
constituent power, resting on the combined strength and 
authority of Parliament and the State legislatures. This 
court, when properly called upon by the humblest citizen, in 
a proceeding before it, to lest the Constitutional validity of 
either an ordinary statute or of a Constitutional amendment, 
has to do so by applying the criteria of basic constitutional 
purpose and constitutional prescribed procedure, The assump- 
tion underlying the theory of judicial review of all law mak- 
ing, including fundamental law making is that Courts, acting 
us interpreters of what has been described by some poli- 
tical philosophers (See : Bosanquct's "Prilosophical Theory 
of the State" Chap. V, p. 96-115] as the ' Real Will" of 
the people, embodied in their constitution and assumed to 
be more lasting and just and rational and less liable to err 
than their “General Will", reflected by the opinions of the 
majorities in Parliament and the Slate Legislatures for the 
time being, can discover for the people the not always easily 
perceived purposes of their Constitution. The Courts thus act 
as agents and mouthpieces of the “Real Will" of ihc People 
themselves. Although, judges, in discharging their onerous 
constitutional duties, cannot afford to ignore the limitations 
of the judicial technique and their own possibly greater lia- 
bility to err than legislators could on socio-economic issues 
and matters of either social philosophy, or practical policy, 
or politial opinion only, yet, they cannot, without violating 
their caths of office, fail to elucidate and uphold a basic 
constitutional principle or norm unless compelled by the law' 
of the Constitution to abstain from doing so. One of these 
basic principles seems to me to be that, just as Courts are. 
not constitutionally competent to legislate under the guise of 
interpretation, so also neither our Parliament nor any State 
Legislature, in the purpoted exercise of any kind of law- 
making power, perform an essentially judicial function by 
virtually withdrawing a particular case, pending in any 
Court, and taking upon itself the duty to decide it by an 
application of law or its own standards to the facts of that 
case. This power must atleast be first constitutionally taken 
away from ihe Court concerned and vested in another 
authority before it can be lawfully exercised by that, other 
authority. Tt is not a necessary or even a natural incident of a 
“Contitution power”. As Hnrs Kelsen points out, in his “Gene- 
ral theory of I .aw and the State’’. (See: p. 143), while creation 
and annulment of all general norms, whether basic or not so 
basic, is essentially a legislative function, their interpretation 
and application to findings reached, after a correct ascertain- 
ment of facts involved in an individual case, by employing 
the judicial tcchnioue. is really a judicial function. Neither of 
the three constitutionally separate organs of State can, 
according to the basic scheme of our Constitution today leap 
outside the boundaries of its own constitutionally assigned 
sphere or orbit of authority into that of the other. This is 
llic logical and natural meaning of Ihe principle of supre- 
macy of the Constitution. 

Issues raised before us relating to the validity of the 39lh 
Amendment and the Acts of 1974 and 1975 were : What, are 
the Constitutional pm-noses and ambit of the “Constituent 
power" found in Article 368 of ow Constitution? Were they 
in any wav. exceeded by the constituent authorities in mak- 
ing the 39th Amendment in an unauthorised manner, or. for 
obiects w'hich, however, laudable, were outside the scone of 
Article 368? Was there anv procedural irregularity in the 
composition of Parliament which could ennble this Court to 
hold that there was a basic defect in the enactment of either 
the 1975 Act of the 39th Amendment? Whether provisions 
of the Acts of 1974 and 1975 arc immune from attack even 

132 G .1,775 — 7 
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on the ground that they resulted in a departure from the 
"basic structure" of our Constitution as explained by this 
Court in His Holiness Kesavannndn Bharti tsnpauaqalavani 
Vs. Slate of Kerala, (1) by having been included in the 9th 
Schedule of our Constitution, which does protect them from 
a challenge on the ground of any contravention of Part III 
quaranteeing fundamental rights to citizens and other per- 
sons, or, in othei words, were the limits of the basic struc- 
ture only operative against Constitutional amendments or 
apply to ordinary statutes as well? Are any of the provi- 
sions of the Acts of 1974 and 1975 void for departures from 
or damage to any part of the “basic structure" of our Cons- 
titution or for any other excess or misuse of law making 
powers? 

We do not, when such a case comes up before us, concern 
ourselves with the validity of provisions other than those 
which affect the case before lis. Nor do we consider the 
objects of any provision, in vacuo, divorced from the facts of 
the case to be decided. Therefore, parties bad to and did 
address us on the broad features of the findings given by 
the learned Trial Judge and the nature of the evidence given 
to support them so that we may be able to decide, inter 
ilia, whether any “validation” of the original respondent’s 
election, which was the evident purpose of clause (4) of 
Article 329A sought to be added by Section 4 of the 39th 
Amendment, was at all necessary. If that election was not really 
void and hacl been wrongly held by the Trial Court to be 
vitiated, it did not need to be validated at all. In that event, 
a purported validation would be an exercise in futility before 
this Court hacl decided these appeals. Could it not be said 
'hat the intended validation was premature inasmuch as it 
proceeded on a basically erroneous promise that the origi- 
nal respondent’s election was invalid when the question of 
its validity was sub-pudicc in this Court ? How could such 
a premise be assumed to be correct before this Court had 
gone into merits and decided the appeals pending before it? 
Such an inquiry is not irrelevant if the very nature and pur- 
pose of the exercise ol" a power are put in issue by both 
sides. 

If the existence of the judgment of the Allahabad High 
Court created the impression that it must be assumed to be 
correct even before this Court had pronounced upon the 
correctness of the judgment, the stay order given by this 
Court should have removed it. The legal effect of that stay 
order was that the Trial Court’s order, to use the language 
of Section 116A(4) of the Act. "shall be deemed never to 
have taken effect". It did not matter if the stay order, out 
of deference for existing precedents, had been framed in 
the form of a “conditioned ’ stay, that is to say, a stay in law 
and effect with certain conditions annexed. Tt was not a 
“conditional” stay. Indeed, having regard to the nature of 
the order the operation of which was to be stayed, there 
could be no “conditional” slay here. As to the legal effect 
of such a stay order, there is no doubt in my mind that, 
considering the clear words of Section 116A(4i of the Act. 
it deprived the order of the High Court of any operative 
force whatsoever during the pendency of these anneals. There 
could be really no binding precedent in discretionary matters 
depending on the facts and circumstances of each case. The 
operation of the judgment of the Trial Court and the conse- 
ctucnlial orders are stayed only on ‘'sufficient case" shown on 
the facts of that case. In the case before us. the sufficient 
cause seems to me to be apparent from a bare nerpsnl of 
the judgment of the Trial Court. As T have pointed out 
below, the judgment under anneal contains glaringly errone- 
ous conclusions, reached by ignoring what has been repeated- 
ly laid down in election cases by this Court, even if one 
were to assim’e. for the sake of argument that all the find- 
ings of fact recorded by Ihe Trial Court, including some very 
questionable ones, on which its conclusions rest, were cor- 
rect. 

1 n a case where the bonafklcs of legislation and even of a 
Constitutional amendment, is nuestioned on the around of a 
suggested frightfulness in the facts of the case which Parlia- 
ment and the ratifying State Legislatures are to be simnoscd 
if we art to aercuf the suggestion, to have been acting in 
concert to prevent this Court from examining on merits, it 
was. T think, the duty of Counsel mnkina any such suggestion 
lo invite our attention to anv fact not full v disclose,-) or dis- 
cussed in the iudiunent uniter anneal alleast when fie was 

asked, as T repeatedly asked him in the course of his arguments 


(1) 1973 (1) Stippl. S.C.R. p. 1. 
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extending over ;i period of about fifteen days out of a 
total period of henring of the ease for thirty-two days, how 
ihe Triul Court’s conclusions on the two matters, forming 
the subject matter of appeal No. 887 of 1975 of the origi- 
nal respondent, could possibly be justified. However, 1 have 
also satisfied myself, by going through the whole evidence 
on record on these two matters, which [ shall presently deal 
with, that learned Counsel for the, election-petitioner could 
not possibly usefully add anything to the replies he actually 
gave on the questions put to him on these matters and to 
the discussion of the whole evidence on these questions by 
the Trial Court. I have taken paints to clarify this position 
as the learned Councle for the election petitioner at the 
end of arguments of both sides, extending over thirty two 
days of actual hearing, stated that he had argued on the assum- 
ption that we will be concerned only with the validity of the 
39lh Amendment and the validity; and correct interpretation of 
the Acts of 1974 and 1975. I think that it was made clear to 
him that we will have to enter into the merits if that was nece- 
ssary, as I think it is, for judging whether amendments in 
law were either necessary or justified. 1. earned Counsel for 
the election-petitioner was not prevented from dealing with 
any question, whether of fact or Inw, which he may have 
wanted to raise. Learned Counsel for both sides had fully 
argued allcast the election petitioner’s appeal No. 909 of 
1975 on facts and law. They had taken us stifiicienlly into 
facts and findings involved in the original respondent’s 
appeal No. 887 of 1975 to justify our dealing with all ques- 
tions necessary to decide this appeal on merits also. Indeed, 
It is not necessary for us to go beyond findings of fact recor- 
ded by Ihe learned Judge, as distinct from conclusions based 
upon them which are questions of law, to demonstrate the very 
palpable erross committed by the learned Judge on the two 
questions which are the subject matter of appeal No. 887 of 
1975. 

Shrlmati Indira Nehru Gandhi was elected to the House 
of the People from the Rae Bareli constituency in Uttar 
Pradesh by an overwhelming majority of 1,11.800 votes 
against Shri Raj Narain, As is not unusual, the defeated can- 
didate filed an election petition tinder the Act making all 
kinds of allegations, including sonic quite extravagant ones, 
which formed the subject-matter of the first set of eleven is- 
sues framed on 19-8-1971. Thereafter, three additional issues 
were framed on 27-4-1973 when the question whether an am- 
endment of the petition, sought after the period of limitation 
for filing a petition to challenge the election had expired, 
should be permitted, had been finally decided by this Court in 
favour of Shri Raj Narain. 

The issues framed give an idea of the cases set up on be- 
half of the two sides. They were : 

ISSUES 

1. Whether respondent No. 1 obtained and procured the 

assistance of Yashpal Kapur in furtherance of the 
prospects of her election while he was still a Gazet- 
ted Officer in the service of Government of India. 
If so. from what date ? 

2. Whether at the instance of respondent No, 1 mem- 

bers of the Armed forces of the Union arranged 
Air Force Planes and helicopters for her. flown 
by members of the Armed Forces, to enable her 
to address election meetings on 1-2-1971 and 25-2-71, 
& if so, whether this constituted a corrupt practice 
under section 123(7) of the Representation of the 
People Act ? 

3. Whether at the instance of respondent No. 1 and 

her election agent Yashpal Kupur, the District 
Magistrate of Rae Bareli, the Superintenden of 
Police of Rae Bareli nnd the Home Secretary of 
U.P. Government arranged for restrums, loudspea- 
kers and barricades to be set up and for members 
of the T’olice Force to be posted in connection with 
her election tour on 1-2-1971 and, 25-2-1971; and, 
if so, whether this amounts to a corrupt practice 
under Section 123(7) of the Representation of the 
People Act? 

4. Whether quilts, blankets, dhotics and liqur wore distri- 

buted by agents and workers of respondent No. 1 
with the consent of her election agent Yashpal 
Kapur, at the places and on the dates mentioned 


in Schedule A of the petition in order to induce elec- 
tions to vote for her? 

5. Whether the particulars given in paragraph 10 and 
Schedule A of the petition are too vaque and gene- 
ral to afford a basis for allegations of bribery 
under Section 123(1) of the Representation of 
the People Act? 

fi. Whether by using the symbol cow nnd calf, which 
had been allotted to her party by the Flection 
Commission in her election campaign the respon- 
dent No. 1 was quilty of making an appeal to a reli- 
gious symbol and committed a corrupt practice as 
defined in section 123(3) of the Representation of 
the Act? 

7. Whether on the dales fixed for the poll voters were 

conveyed to the polling stations free of charge on 
vehicles hired and procured for the purpose by 
respondent No, Fs election agent Yashpal Kapur, 
or other persons with his consent, as detailed in 
Schedule B to the petition? 

8. Whether the particulurs given in paragraph 12 und 

schedule B of the petition arc too vague and general 
to from a basis for allegations regarding a corrupt 
practice, under Section 123(5) of the Representation 
of the People Act ? 

9. Whether respondent No. 1 and her election agent 

Yashpal Kapur incurred or authorised expenditure 
in excess of the amount prescribed by Section 77 
of the Representation of the People Act, rend with 
rule 90, as detailed in para 13 of the petition ? 

10. Whether the petition had made a security deposit 

in accordance with rules of the High Court as re- 
quired by Section 117 of the Representation of 

the People Act? 

11. To what relief, if any, is the petitioner entitled? 

ADDITIONAL ISSUES 

1. Whether respondent No. I. obtained and procured 

the assistance of Yashpal Kapur in furtherance of 
the prospects of her election while he was still a 
Gazetted Officer in the service of the Government 
of India, If so, from what date? 

2. Whether respondent No. 1 held herself out as a 

candidate from any date prior to 1-2-1971 and if 
so, from what date? 

3. Whether Yashpal Kapur continued to be in the ser- 

vice of Government of India from and after 
14-1-1971 or till which date? 

The High Court trying the ease had, in the course of a 
lengthy judgment, rejected the election-petitioner’s case on 
issues Nos, 2, 4, 6, 7, and 9 of the first set of issues, after 
minutely and meticulously scrutinizing every material allega- 
tion of the election-petitioner and the evidence given in 
support of it on each of these issues. Out of these, the elec- 
tion-petitioner, in his cross appeal No, 909 of 1975, has 
questioned Ihe findings of th High Court only on issues Nos. 
2. 4, 6, 7 and 9 set out above. Issues Nos. 5 & 8 and 10. 
decided in favour of the election-petitioner, were technical 
and are immaterial now. It will be noticed that the addition 
al is sue No. 1, due to some error or oversight, is an exact 
and unnecessary repetition of the initial issue No. 1. Add- 
tional issus numbered 2 & 3 are connected with and subsi- 
diaries of the initially framed issues numbered 1 and 3. 

The learned Trial Judge had accepted the election-petition- 
er’s case on the material issues numbered 1 and 3 of the ini- 
tially framed issues, and on the overlapping and subsidiary 
additional issues 1. 2, and 3. He was of opinion that Shri 
Yashpal Kapur, a Central Government servant and a Gazet- 
ted Officer of the rank of an Under Secretary, denuuted to 
serve in the Prime Minister’s Secretariat as an Officer on 
Special Duly, had held his post until 25-1-1971, when his 
resignation tendered on 13-1-1971, was accepted by the 
President of India with effect from 14-1-1971, by means of 
a notification published on 6-2-1971. Consequently, the 
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Icarnctl Judge set aside (he election of the original respon- 
dent niter holding that she was guilty of a “corrupt prac- 
tice’’, as defined by Section 123 (7) of the Act, on each of 
two grounds; firstly, that she must be deemed to have 
obtained the help of Shri Yashpal Kapur, in the furtherance 
of her election, before he had ceased to be u gazetted ollicer 
in Government service, and after ihe original respondent 
had first held herself out, on 29-12-1970, as it candidate at 
the forthcoming election from the Rae Bareli constituency 
by answering in the negative a question put. to her at a 
Press conference in New Delhi inquiring whether she had 
decided to change her constituency from Rea Barcily in 
U.l\ to Gurgaon in Haryana, and, secondly, that must be 
decided to change her constituency from Rae Barcily in 
of U.P, who got rostrums constructed for her election 
speeches and electricity provided and arrangements made 
for loud speakers, The learned Judge declared her to be dis- 
qualified under section b’A of (he Act from holding her office 
for a period of six years from the dale of his order dated 
12-6-1975. 1 deliberately employ the word “deemed" to 
describe the nature of the findings of the Trial judge on both 
these questions because the learned judge had himself indi- 
cated that they were inferences based entirely on circum- 
stantial and not on any direct evidence wbetsoever of any 
instructions issued ei I her by the original respondent or by 
her ejection agent during the period following 29-12-1970. 
Election Appeal No. 887 of 1975 was filed against decisions 
on these two questions and consequential orders of the 
learned Trial J tidge. 

The law, as found in the Act of 1951 did not, unlike the 
English Act of 1949, make a distinction between corrupt 
practices and illegal practices. Section 123 (7). as it has 
stood unamended, enumerates, as the last of the 7 classes 
of corrupt practice, as follow's : 

"S, 123(7) The obtaining or procuring or ubelling or 
attemptinfi to obtain or procure by ti candidate or 
his agent or. by any other person with the consent of 
a candidate or his election agent, any assistance other 
than the giving of vole for the furtherance of the 
prospects of that candidate’s election, from any per- 
son in the service of the Government and belonging 
to any of the following classes, namely : — 

(a) gazetted officers; 

(b) stipendiary judges and magistrates; 

(c) members of the armed forces of Ihe Union; 

(d) members of the police forces; 

(e) excise officers; 

(0 (g) -XXX xxx xx\ 

Explanation. — (1) In this section the expression •agent" in- 
cludes an election agent, a polling agent and any 
person who is held to have acted as an agent in 
connection with the election with the consent of 
the candidate. 

(2) Tor the purposes of clause (.7), a person shall bo 
deemed to assist in the furtherance of the prospects 
of a candidate’s election if he acts as an election 
agent of that candidate”. 

If is clear that “the obtaining or producing or abetting 
or attempting to obtain or procure” had to take place either 
by a candidate or by his agent or by somebody “with the 
consent of the candidate or his election agent". Until the 
candidate had appointed an ejection agent, the action of 
any other person could not constitute him automatically 
an agent so that lie may, by doing something voluntarily, 
succeed in making the candidate vicariously liable for his 
own actions whether he was or was not gazetted officer 
at the time when he committed the act complained of. The 
question of obtaining assistance through “an agent” or 
“other person with the consent of a candidate or his elec- 
tion agent" could only arise where such a ease of obtain- 
ing assistance indirectly through others is set up but not 
otherwise. 

On issue No. I, the case set up in paragraph 5 of the 
petition is : 

“Sml. Indira Nelin.t Gandhi obtained and procured the 
assistance of the said Shri Yashpal Kapur for 


the furtherance of prospects of her election from 
the constituency aforesaid inasmuch as the said 
Shli Yashpal Kapur was a Gazetted Officer in 
the service of Government of India when his 

assistance was obtained and procured 

The said Shri Yashpal Kapur on the direction of 
Smt. Indira Nehru Gandhi organized the elec- 
tioneering work for Jtcr in the constituency during 
the period commencing from 27-12-1970 , . .” 

Il is a case of liability resulting from un alleged ’'direc- 
tion" given by Smt. Indira Nehru Gandhi herself lo Shri 
Kapur. No case of procurement of assistance of Shri Kapur 
through a third person is set up although the word "pro- 
cured is mechanically lifted from Section 123(7) and used. 
On issue No. 3, the case set up in para 9 of the petition 
is that both Smt. Indira. Gandhi and her election agent, 
Shri Kapur, "obtained and procured” the assistance of 
Government officers, but no directions or orders given by 
anyone are mentioned there, issue No. 1 shows that the 
case which was put in issue and went on trial was whether 
ihe original respondent had herself issued some direction to 
Shri Kapur. Issue No. 3 shows that what was in issue here 
was whether the Government officers mentioned there ren- 
dered the assistance indicated there “at the instance” of 
the original respondent or her election agent. The discus- 
sion of evidence and findings of the learned Judge, par- 
ticularly on issue No. 1, show that the learned Judge had 
almost made out a new case for the election petitioner and 
accepted it. This was, on issue No. 1, whether Shri Kapur 
had done some acts in circumstances which justify the in- 
ference that he was constituted a dc facto agent of the 
Prime Minister even before he was appointed her election 
agent on 1-2-1971, and, or issue No. 3, whether sending 
round of certain tour programmes with the approval of the 
Prime Minister, in the background of certain long standing 
instructions of the Comptroller & Auditor General, read 
with letters sent by the Government of India, as long ago 
as 12-1-1959, and 19-11-1969, amounted to “implied” 
directions by the Prime Minister or her election agent to 
the State Government to provide the facilities the Govern- 
ment otlicials gave. Now, whenever a case of a liability 
by “implication”, where there is such a species of liability 
in law, comparable to a criminal liability, is lo be fastened 
upon an individual, the prosecutor is to be expected, us 
a part of an elementary duty to give fair notice and a 
fair opportunity to meet what the individual has really to 
he made liable for, cither because of some act or omission 
of the individual concerned, or. even more so, for that of 
an agent or another person for which there may be some 
sort of vicarious liability, front facts showing consent or 
agency, to give full particulars of circumstances from which 
such implications or vicarious liabilities may arise. 1 do not 
find that this was done here, 


J he law must lay dow duLy lo prevent, by taking some 
steps which arc not taken, before a person is held liable for 
an omission. And, there is a difference between omission 
to prevent the doing of something and actual consent to 
the doing of it, 1 do not find, in the petition, any case ol' a 
liability from omissions to do something set up, obviously 
because ihe law does not imopse upon the candidate the 
duty to prevent the giving of voluntary assistance by others 
whether officials or not. Nor is there anywhere in the 
petition a case of procurement by consenting to aid obtain 
Through others. It has to be remembered that, on the 
language of Section 123(7), a liability is not created by mere- 
ly not rejecting voluntarily given aid, The candidate may 
not often be aware of the voluntarily given assistance so as 
lo be able to reject it. A case of consent which can be 
legally set up is only one of consenting to active obtaining 
of procurement by an agent or by some other person who 
becomes, for the purposes of the specific and given and 
consented to ordinarily prior to obtaining it, as good as an 
agent employed by the candidate. 


On the terms of Section 123 (7) the following three 
types of eases of actual obtaining of assistance, as distingui- 
shed from abetment or attempting to obtain it, can be legally 
set up cither exclusively, or, alternatively, against a candi- 
date: firstly, a direct obtaining of it by the act of the candi- 
date himself: secondly, an indirect or vicarious procurement 
of if by the acts of a duly constituted agent; and, thirdly, 
an indited or vicarious procurement of it by the acts of a 
person who. though riot a duly constituted agent, becomes 
constructively an agent, for Ihe, purpose of some particular 
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aid obtained, because it was assented to by the candidate 
at a lime which must, ordinarilly, be before the aid is given, 
so that the person through whom assitance is obtained is 
a constructive agent for this particular aid at the time when 
it is given. The term procurement should, strictly speaking, 
apply only in the last two types of cases. A reference to 
Section 100(1) (b) further emphasises the position that u 
corrupt practice for which the High Court is to declare an 
election void must have been committed either "by a return- 
ed candidate or his election agent or by any other person 
with the consent of the returned candidate or his election 
agent”. A case falling under Section 100(1) (b) (ii) of “a 
corrupt precticc committed in the interest of a candidate 
by an agent other than his election agent” is very different 
and postulates: firstly, a corrupt practice which can be 
committed only by an agent; and, secondly, the exislcfice 
of such an agent. A case falling under Section 100(1) (d) 
requires also proof of the further fact lhal result of the 
election was materially affected by the corrupt practice. 

As I read the petition, I find only the first of the three 
types of cases mentioned above set up exclusively on issue 
No. 1 because there are no particulars there which could 
apply to the other two types of cases, Obviously, the case 
set up was not of a corrupt practice by some act of a 
person to which the candidate became a party by merely 
giving consent in which case the cirumstance from which 
the consent was to be inferred had to be indicated. It was a 
case of a direction given by the Prime Minister herself to Shri 
Kapur who, it had to be presumed for the purposes of such 
a case, would not have given the aid if the direction or 
order was not there. This deliberately given “direction” had 
to be proved on the case set up. On issue No. 3, the peti- 
tion mentions only what whs obtained that is to say, the 
aid of particular officers and the form it took; but, what 
caused that aid to be given or the means adopted to get it 
were not set up there. It think these distinctions should have 
been borne in mind, f shall indicate below how the learned 
Judge, in dealing with a case of the first type only falling 
under Section 100(1 J (b) of the Act, found in issue No. 1, 
mixed up facts which could, strictly speaking, be relevant 
only in considering a case of one of the other two types. 
And, in deciding Issue No. 3, what really and quite natu- 
rally flowed from and was the well understood appurtenant 
of (he office of a Prime Minister, and, indeed, absolutely 
necessary for the due protection of the life and freedom of 
movement of the holder of that high office, was mistaken 
by the learned Judge (o be the result of some kind of assum- 
ed solicitation for aid. What the learned Judge entirely 
missed was that it is the act of solicitation for the aid of 
the oflicials mentioned in Section 123(7), whether successful 
or not, and not the mere fact that certain advantages flow 
quite naturally and conventionally from the occupation of 
an office, without any solicitation, or the mere fact (hat some 
assistance is voluntarily given by someone to an election cam- 
paign which is penalised by the provision. 

The definition given above in Section 123(7) meant, on 
an ordinary and natural interpretation of words used, that the 
corrupt practice defined there could not be committed by any 
person before there was a “candidate” for an election. Hence, 
it became necessary ta examine the definition of a “candidate” 
found in Section 79(b) which laid down : 

“79. In this part and in parts VII and VIII, unless th» 
context otherwise requires,— 

fi * + 

(b) ‘candidate’ means a person who has been or claims 
to have been duly reminated as a candidate at any 
election, find any such person shall be deemed to have 
been a candidate ns from the time when, with the 
election in prospect, he began to hold himself out 
as a prospective candidate;” 

Section 123, defining corrupt practices, is found in Part 
VII of the Act. Therefore, the definition of candidate in 
Section 79, as it originally stood, was sought to be applied 
by the Trial Court to determine whether the original respon- 
dent could have committed a corrupt practice at the time of 
the alleged commission of it. Before, however, T deal with 
that question, it is necessary to examine what “obtaining, or 
procuring or abetting or attempting" merit in the light pf the 
law laid down repeatedly by this Court in cases of alleged 
corrupt practices. 


The logical consequence of placing a charge of corrupt 
practice on the same footing as a criminal charge is obligation 
to interpret the words which define it strictly and narrowly. 
Indeed, any natural and ordinary intepretation on the words 
“obtaining or procuring or abetting attempting” must carry 
with it the imperative requirement that the candidate concer- 
ned or his agent must have intentionally done an act which 
has the effect contemplated by Section 123(7). In other words, 
a “mens rea" or a quilty mind as well as an "actus reus” or 
a wrongful act must concur to produce the result contempla- 
ted by law. So far as election expenses arc concerned, it is 
possible to conceive that even an unintentional result (i.e. 
expenses “incurred" exceeding the prescribed limit) may be 
enough so that a duty to pevent this result may be there 
in law. But, Section 123(7) requires actual intended acts of 
“obtaining” or “procuring” or attempting or abetting. For 
Section 123(7) results arc immaterial. 

In the case before us, the petition contains, as I have indi- 
cated above the necessary averment of a deliberate direction 
by the original respondent herself, so far as issue No. 1 is 
concerned, and of “obtaining” and “procuring” as regards 
issue No. 3, These arc enough to denote the ingredients of 
a mens rea. But one will search the evidence in vain for any 
indication of mens rea of guilty intent on the part of the 
original respondent or of her election agent when she had 
appoined one. As regards both issues 1 and 3, the learned 
Judge seemed to thing that Section 123(7) creates what is 
called an “absolute statutory liability”, which docs not require 
a mens rea. although, in dealing with issue No. 2, he had him- 
self, after citing the necessary authorities, taken the view that 
a mens rea also essential. He had himself, In dealing with 
issue No. 2 distinguished Dr. Y. S. Parmar vs. Hira Singh (1) 
a decision with whose ratio decidendi I have never, with duo 
respect, felt happly in so far as it meant that a charge of 
corrupt practice under Section 123(7) does not require proof 
of mens rea. It was decided on the strength of a statutory 
presumption. There were decisions of the Supreme Court 
under earlier law showing that mere appointment of a Govern- 
ment servant as a polling agent could not be corrupt practice 
See Satya Dev Bushnhti vs. Padnm Dev & Ors. (2) Mahendru 
Kumar vs. Vldyavati & Ors. (3) Dr. Parmar's case (supra) had 
necessitated an amendment in clause (2) of Explanation 1 of 
Section 12317) of the Act so that a Government servant, by 
mcrly acting ns a polling a agent, could not be 
"deemed” to have so acted ns to further the prospects of a 
candidate’s election. The learned Judge had relied in his 
findings on issue No. 2, on Babu Bhai Vallabh Das Gandhi 
vs. Piloo Horni Modyf4), and Haji Abdul Wahid vs. B. V. 
Keskar(J). But, when ho came to issue No. 3, and, right at 
the end of his judgment, to issue No. 1, he appears to have 
everlooked the basic requirements of a mens rett and an actus 
reus, or, in any case, if he had these requirements in view, he 
»;rrcd in assuming that they existed here. I thing he gravely 
erred in holding that some “actus reus" of the original res- 
pondent lay hurried beneath circumstances which seem to me to 
really point in the opposite direction. Sometimes even if direct 
evidence is lacking, circumstantial cvidenct which in cscapahly 
points to a particular conclusion, may be even better. But, 
where is that evidence here ? I fail to see it and none was 
ipointcd out to us, 

Let me here quote the exact language used by the Trial 
Judge himself in giving his findings on the first part (relating 
to 27-12-1970 to 13-1-1971) of issue No. 1 of the “first set” 
of issues combined with the issue No, 1 of the additional 
issues, both issues, for some inexplicable reason, being identi- 
cally worded. The learned Judge said : 

“Learned Counsel for the respondent then urged that 
even accepting that Shri Yashoal Kapur delivered a 
speech at Munshiganj on 7th January, 1971 and 
that he canvassed support for the respondent In 
that speech, he was not an election agent on that 
date, and there is no evidence of the tact that no 
had been instructed to do so by the respondent No. 
1. Learned Counsel stressed that, consequently, 
it should not be held on that basis that the respon- 
dent No. 1 obtained or procured the assistance of 
Shri Yashpal Kapur for the furtherance of her elec- 
tion prospects. 


(1) AIR 1959 S.C. P. 244. 

(2) 10 E. L. R. 103 (S.C.)(1954). 

(3) 10 E. L. R. 214 (S.C. )(1954). 

(4) 36 E. L. R. 108 @ 123-124. 

(5) 21 E.. L. R. 409 @ 432. 
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I have given my careful consideration to this argument 
as well, but I regret my inability to accept the same. 
As also stated earlier, Shri Yashpal Kapur was 
occupying a position of trust and confidence with 
the respondent No. 1 since quite a long time. During 
the period in question he was Officer on Special 
Duty in the respondent No. Ts Secretariat. In 1967 
he had resigned from his post for the sake of res- 
pondent No. 1 to be able to do her election work 
in the constituency. After that was done, he was 
taken back in the respondent's Secretariat as Officer 
on Special Duly. Respondent No. 1 held herself 
out as a candidate on 29th December, 1971. On 
5lh of January, 1971 Raja Dinesh Singh was sent 
to the constituency, On 7th January, 1971 Shri 
Yashpul Kapur visited Rae Bareli, and, on the 

own admission of respondent No. 1, he did so 
With previous notice to the respondent No. 1. The 
subsequent events also appear lo be material, for, 
according lo Shri Yashpal Kapur, immediately on 
return from Rae Bareli lie held a talk with Ihe 
respondent No. 1 on 9th or 10th of January, 1971, 
on 13th January he again resigned from the post 
and the same day set out once again for the cons- 
tituency of the respondent No. 1. It was again he 
who was ultimately appointed election agent for the 
respondent No. 1. It. may be added that it was 
not possible to adduce any direct evidence on the 
point whether the respondent No. 1 instructed Shri 
Vashpal Kapur to go to Rae Bareli on 7th January, 
1971 for any election work. That can be inferred 
only on the basis of the surrounding circumstances. 
J hdvc already mentioned those circumstances above 
and to my mind the only inference that can be drawn 
on the basis of those circumstances is that the res- 
pondent No. 1 went to Rae Bareli on the aforesaid 
date under instruction of the respondent No, 1 for 
doing preliminary work pertaining to her election. 

To sum, therefore, it is satisfactorily proved that the 
respondent No. 1 during the period ending on 13th 
January, 1971, obtained/procured the assistance of 
Sri Yashpal Kapur, a Gazetted Officer in the Gov- 
ernment of Tndia for th<j. furtherance of her election 
prospects, inasmuch as Shri Yashpal Kapur was 
made to go to Rac Bareli on 7-1-1971 and deliver 
a speech at Shaheed Mela in Munthiganj canvassing 
support for her candidature". 

Now, it is a well settled rule, repeatedly laid down by 
this Court, that allegations of corrupt practice in the course 
of an election must, be judged by the same standards as a 
criminal charge. And, no rule of evidence, in judging guilt 
on a criminal charge, is more firmly rooted than that no 
charge, resting on circumstancial evidence, could be held to 
be proved beyond reasonable doubt unless the chain of cir- 
cumstances is so complete and so connected with the charge 
that it leaves no other reasonable hypothesis open for the 
Court to adopt except that the offender had committed the 
offence alleged (See : e.g, Smt Om Prabha Jain Vs. Outrun 
Das & Anr.)(l). 
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an express or implied authorisation on direction from the 
Prime Minister to do anything in general or in particular on 
her behalf for her election. 

T.cl us lake the first period. What was required to be 
approved, beyond all reasonable doubt, from the. evidence 
on record on this part of the case, was that Shri Yashpal 
Kapur had been instructed or directed by the original res- 
pondent to render the help if any, that he did give by tbc 
speech he was alleged lo have made at a fair at Shaheed Mela 
(Martyrs’ fair) at Munshiganj in Rae Bareli oil 7-1-1971, 
canvassing support for the original respondent’s election — an 
allegation which Shri Yashpal Kapur had denied in so far 
as any mention of the original respondent’s candidature is 
concerned. Shri Kapur admitted that he had gone there 
with Shri Gulzai’ilal Nanda, a former Minister of the Central 
Government, but said that he had only, when called upon 
to do so, paid his tribute to the memory of the martyrs. 

The learned Judge held lhal Ihe recollection' of Shri Yash- 
pal Kapur about what he said at the Shaheed Mela on 7-1-1971 
w'as less reliable than the stntemcnl of Shri Vidya Shankar 
Yadav (P.W. 43), an Advocate belonging to an opposition 
party, supported by his political co-worker, Nankau Yadav 
(P.VV. 28) — a witness who, in his transparent unxiety to 
appear truthful, went so far as to make the absurd assertion 
that he had not told anyone, before he appeared in the 
witness box, that he had attended the Shaheed Mela on 
7-1-1971, and who could not remember cither the date of 
his marriage or the dates of births of his children but asserted 
that he had noted 7-1-1971 without even having ever talked 
on any previous occasion to anyone about this date if he 
is io be believed — and, by Shri R. K. Dixit (P.W. 31), a 
joint editor of a newspaper, who claimed to be present on 
the occasion, and who, while reporting other facts and reasons 
in his newspaper for believing that the original respondent 
will stand and from the Rae Bareily' constituency, had no men- 
tioned what he claimed in the witness box, to have heard 
Shri Yashpal Kapur himself say nt Ihe Mela. Obviously, 
both these witnesses, if they were not committing perjury, did 
not have good memories on their own admissions. But, the 
learned Judge had believed them quite unhesitatingly although 
the meeting at Shaheed Mela, addressed by Shri Yashpal 
Kapur, had not even been given any prominence in the 
pleadings by being atleast specifically mentioned in the petition. 


The learned Judge disbelieved the. evidence of the original 
respondent’s witness Shri Sarju Prasad (R.W. 12), the Head- 
master of a School, who hud denied (hat he ever accompanied 
Shri Nankau (P.VV. 28) to the Shaheed Mela as claimed by 
Nankau. The ground for holding that Shri Sarju Prasad 
must be deposing falsely appears lo me to be very unfuir 
both to Shri Sarju Prasad and Shri Gaya Prasad Shukla, a 
Congressman, who was suspected, without (he slightest founda- 
tion in evidence, of having induced Shri Sarju Prasad to give 
perjured evidence simply because Shri Gaya Prasad, who did 
not even appear as a witness, was a member of the Congress 
(R) parly and was once connected with Ihe School in which 
Shri Sarju Prasad served. The learned Judge said : 


The learned Judge dealt with evidence on issue No. 1 
relating to the activities of Shri Yashpal Kapur by dividing 
it into three periods: (1) from 27-12-1970 to 13-1-197J, 
when Shri Kaptlr had not resigned from Government service; 
(2) from 14-T1971 to 25-1-197 1 , the period after Shri Kapur’s 
resignation upto its acceptance by the President of Tndia evi- 
denced by a notification dated 25-1-1971 ; (3) from 26-1-197! 
to 6-2-1971, the period after the acceptance of Shri Kapur’s 
resignation and upto (he dale of the publication of it in 
the official Gazette, The learned Judge considered only the 
first two periods material as he held the activities in the 
third period to be above board because Shri Kapur was 
free to do what he liked in this period. Hence, the fact 
(hat (he original respondent appointed Shri Kapur her elec- 
tion agent on 1-2-1971 made no difference to the result io 
the third period, But, we will find that a very glaring feature 
of the findings relating to the first two periods is that the 
original responden is held vicariously responsible without 
anything beyond the activities of Shri Yashpal Kapur and 
his position as an Officer on Special Duty in the Prime 
Minister’s Secretariat to justify the inference that he had 


(1) ATR 1975 S.C. 1417 @ 1426. 


‘"It is quite likely that once .Nankau had conceded . in 
cross-examination that Sarju Prasad had accompanied 
him to the Shaheed Mela, pressure was brought to 
bear on Sarju Prasad (R.W. 12) by Gaya Prasad 
Shukla in order to make him appear as a witness, 
in the case and give evidence to contradict the 
testimony of Nankau. Tt is true (hat in his re- 
examination Sarju Prasad (RW. 12) admitted dhut 
on the date on which lie was examined as a witness 
in the case the school was being run by the 

Government under the control of the District Basic 
Education Officer. However, Ihe association that 
Gaya Prasad Shukla had with the Pathsbalu in his 
capacity as Adhynksha, and consequently with Sarju 
Prasad, who was a teacher in thnt Puthshala, could 
not have been wiped off overnight merely because 
the school was taken over by Ihe Government to 
be run under its own officers”. 


The reasons given by the learned Judge for holding (hat it 
was "abundantly clear" that Shri Ram Pal (R.W. 13), another 
witness of Smt. Gandhi, was ‘also not a truthful witness”, 
were : 
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“Now, since Ramesh Chand Shukla Advocate is a resi- 
dent. of the same village where Ram Pal resided, 
and since he was an important worker for the respon- 
dent No. 1 during the election and was also her Pairo- 
kasat some stage, the possibility of Rant Pal having 
been pressurised by Shri Ramesh Chand Shukla 
cannot be excluded. Together with it there is also 
the facL that Shri Gaya Prasad Shukla, another 
important worker of the respondent No. 1, happened 
to be the Adhyaksha of the Zila Parishad during 
the period the witness was examined in the case. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that (he Adhyak- 
sha of the Zila Parishad always yields influence 
in the rural areas. It will not be out of place 10 
add lhat when il was put to Ram Pal in cross- 
examination as to which party did Sri Ramesh Chand 
Shukla belong, be pleaded ignorance about it, ft 
cannot be accepted for any moment lhal even though 
Shri Shukla resided in the village in which this 
witness resided, and even (hough Shri Shukla was 
such a prominent worker of ihc Congress party, 
Rum Pal would not have known about it". 


I do not know how, when workers of the Congress party 
were divided into two camps and had been changing sides, 
from time to time, ignorance of a worker's precise party 
loyalties meant that Rant Pal was untruthful. If mere possi- 
bilities of being “pressurised” or biased were enough to tar 
;a witness us untruthful, il is difficult to see how or why Ihe 
witnesses of the election petitioner, on whom lay Ihc primary 
iburden of proof, could escape similar treatment. V, S. Yadav, 
was, no doubt, an Advance, Hut, he was not even paying In- 
come-tax. He felt free, on a working day in Courts, to go to 
the Mela, lie was nnthusiaslie enough as a member of an op- 
silion party to object, according to himself, lo Shri Yash- 
pal Kapur brining in the candidature of the original respondent 
even at a meeliing which, according to him, consisted mostly 
of Congress (R) sympathisers. Shri Yashpal Kapur was not 
so ignorant or inexperienced in election matters and could not 
be assumed, without any evidence to support the assumption, 
to be so imprudent as to make a speech when he would know 
that, as he was still a Government servant, this would be 
misinterpreted. 


Let us, for the sake of argument, assume that Shri Yashpal 
Kapur had been over-powered by such a desire to exhibit au 
excessive zeal, which gol the belter of his prudence that he, 
believing that a publicity made gesture of his loyalty was 
needed on this particular occasion, cast all caution to the 
winds and, while paying the tribute he was called upon to 
puy to the memory of the martyrs, suddenly decided to jump 
into the electoral frey by making an appeal at the martyr's mda 
to support Smt. Indira Gandhi, as though Ihe speeches of nil 
those local leaders who, in addition to Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, 
a former Minister, arc said to have spoken there to the same 
effect, were not enough. What follows? It is here that we 
find the weakest link in the misty and fanciful chain of the 
Isarned Judge’s logic. Where was the evidence lhal, whatever 
else SJui Yashpal Kapur may or may not have been supposed 
to go on his visit to Rae Barcily, this particular piece of “frolic" 
n term used by law relating to scope of authority, carried 
the “direction" of Smt. Indira Gandhi herself behind it? In- 
deed, there Is not only not a jot of evidence to suggest that 
Shri Yashpal Kapur was actually asked by Smt. Gandhi lo 
go to Rue Bareli to do anything for her election on Ibis 
visit, but there is ample absolutely unshaken evidence of Shri 
■*shpal Kapur to the contrary, supported by the evidence of 
> ■ Prime Minister herself, which the learned trial Judge 

J“ e , for some reason, entirely ignored. In any case, 

, T vtterly unthinkable that (he Prime Minister herself 

h is l lve conceivably authorised Shri Kapur to go to Munshi- 
could h. « ma ke a public speech, while he was still a Govem- 
gnnj and , nf> l0 support her candidal lire. And, if he had no 
ment serve j )cr either to act generally or lo do any parti- 
authority fix ^,-r behalf, how could each and every action of 
cular act on i saibly made the Prime Minister legally liable 
Shri Kapur po ^ 
vicariously for it 


, ill as ev *^ cllt > from his summary of evi- 

Tne learned Judge, . relied on circumstantial evidence only, 
dencc and conclusions, -ircumstances should have a conclusive 
ln 0| 4cr that the s > n y reasonable hypothesis except that 
effect, so as to exclude i u hi one direction only and in no 
of guilt, they had 10 pem rh ilr emerges from a consideration 
other. What is the position detailed bv Ihe learned Judge 

himle!f"l7was’ held that Sbr, ‘ V‘ lsh ' inl Ka ' W w “ s occupying 


a position of trust and conlidence with the original-respondent 
for quite a long lime, Indeed, his evidence shows that he was 
so attached to the family of Ihe original respondent and the 
political and national anises its members had represented that 
that he was just the type of person who could, even without 
the slightest suggestion on the pint of the original respondent 
have voluntarily taken upon himself the duty to do whatever 
he could do in his private capacity to help her return at the 
election. Indeed, his private capacity, as a person attached to 
the family of the original respondent and to the causes es- 
poused by its members, could very well be considered more 
important by him (han his government service. And, this is 
exactly what the fundings given by the learned Judge relating 
to services rendered by Shri Yashpal Kapur at the previous 
election of ihc original respondent, showing how he had resi- 
gned his post on a previous occasion, to help in her election, 
indicated. 

Jn the passage from [he judgment, quoted above, the learned 
Judge draws an inference of previous instruction, from the 
Prime Minister to Shri Kapur, lo say what he is alleged to 
have said in a speech, because, inter alia, Shri Kapur met the 
Prime Minister on his return from Rae Bareli, Again, the nece- 
ssary inference of a previous intimation by Shri Kapur lo the 
Prime Minister of his intention to visit Rae Bareli, could not 
be that there was any authority or direction given by the Prime 
Minister lo Shri Kapur to do or to say anything: on her behalf. 
All ihis would Jic in the realm of pure. conjecture and sus- 
piciuu. It left other possible and more reasonable inferences 
wide open. 

The learned Judge had himself held, so far as use of ros- 
trums is concerned, thal the Prime Minister sheds her per- 
sonality, as ihc holder of her office, und assumes the role of 
a mere candidate as soon as she ascendes a platform to make 
an election speech. But, when the learned Judge deals with 
Ihe action of Shri Kapur, in making a speech from a plat- 
form at a martyrs’ mcla, because Shri Kapur is called upon 
to pay his tribute lo the martyrs, he holds that not only must 
the capacity of a Govt, servant unshakably stick lo him, but 
that Shri Kapur must have been authorised by the Prime Minis- 
ter herself knowing, as she did. that he was a Govt, servant, 
to go and make a public speech at the jVlela und canvass for 
votes for her! I do not think lhal we can indulge in flight of 
fancy which could be described ns “flamboyant”. 

1 he imeontroveiicd evidence of Shri Kapur which had been 
ignored by the Trial Judge was that it was the special busi- 
ness of this witness, as an officer on Special Duty in the Prime 
Minister’s Secretariat, in his own words, “to deal with the 
representations received front public and otlicrworks of semi- 
political nature”. It is difficult to understand how the occupant 
of such a difficult and reponsible office os that of the Prime 
Minister of the numerically largest democracy in the world 
can possibly discharge his or her duties towards the public 
satisfactorily without the aid of such officers. Naturally, us the 
Prime Minister was contemplating standing for election from 
the Rae Bareli constituency, it would jiot be outside the scope 
of ihe duties of such an officer lo altend especially lo the com- 
plaints and representations from Rae Bareli. He stated that 
Shri Giilzurilri) Nanda, who was then the Railway Minister, had 
received some representations from Rae Bareli. He also said 
that he had, from time to time, forwarded sonic representa- 
tions to Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, who had asked him to accom- 
pany him to Rae Bareli. Therefore, apparently without being 
asked by the. Prime Minister, bill, after informing her of his 
intention to go with Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, the witness had, 
in the course of the performance of duties especially assigned 
to him since his appointment, visited Rae Bareli in (be com- 
pany ol Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, This could not be outside, 
the scope of his duties. 


Again without any contradiction from any evidence what- 
soever. his statement, unquestioned also in cross-examination, 
was that Ihe Prime Minister did not, at any time, ask him, in 
his own words, “either directly or indirectly to do anything 
pertaining to her election”. The Prime Minister’s replies to 
interrogatories served upon her show that she had no personal 
knowledge of what Shri Kapur did at Rae Bareli before he 
was appointed her election agent. It is ulso apparent from 
the evidence of this witness und of the Prime Minister herself 
that, when he expressed his desire on 9th or 10th January, 
1971. lo Ihe Prime Minister lo resign from his post as Officer 
On Special duty, she asked him lo think over the matter as 
tins would mean that he could not return to his post. He 
had earlier said that this decision was laken with a view to do 
work for the public in general and ihc Congress party in 
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particular as he wanted lo enter public life- It is clear 
that the Prime Minister had left (he decision entirely to the 
free will and option of Shri Kapur who had been asked to 
ponder over it carefully. When Shri Kapur had informed 
the Prime Minister attain on J3-I-I97I that he had reached 
his final decision, alter due consideration, to resign from 
his post so as to be able lo do public work, as he had 
political ambitions, she had agreed lo it and had asked him 
to see Shri P. N. Haksar, who was Incharge of the Prime 
Minister’s Secretariat. He informed Shri P. N. Haksar about 
this decision on the telephone and then met him an hour 
later on 1 3-1 -1971 to submit his letter of resignation. Shri 
Haksar, relying upon Rule 3 of the Government of India 
Transaction of Business Rules, had orally accepted this resig- 
nation, as (he head of the Prime Minister's Secretarial. .He 
(old Shri Kapur that lie was a fiee man. Natunrlly, the 
necessary notification, showing that Shri Kapur was relieved 
of his ollicc with effect from 14-1-1971, was to follow. 

The statement of Shri Kapur, supported by those of the 
Prime Minister and Shri P. N. Haksar, had been accepted by 
the Trial Court ns correct so far as tender of this resignation 
and its acceptance, in all the stages, followed by (he notifi- 
cation in the Ge/elte. went. The learned Judge held that 
the President gave his assent on 25-1-1971. Shri Kapur’s letter 
of resignation nutsl have been duly forwarded and was acted 
upon. This was the learned Judge's finding. Shri Kapur did 
not work in (he Prime Minister’s Secretarial after 13-1-1971 
and he drew no salary us a Government servant after that 
''date. The notification in the Gazette could not, According to 
rules, take place until Shri Kapur had handed over charge. 
He signed and completed the necessary papers relating to 
relinquishment of the charge of his office on 13-1-1971, but 
he put the date 14-1-1971 under his signature on the docu- 
ment evidencing a formal handing over of charge as it was 
to take effect from that date. The Trial Court held that the 
resignation of Shri Kapur would be effective from 25-1-1971 
notwithstanding the fact that his request to be relieved from 
office, with effect from 14-1-1971, had been accepted and 
acted upon immediately by Shri P. N. Haksar as Ihe official 
head of the Prime Minister's Secretariat. The papers were 
sent lo the Secretariat of the President of India for comple- 
tion of formalities. The formal Presidential sanction having 
been obtained, the notification dated 25-1-1971, declaring the 
resignation of Shri Kapur to be effective from 14-1-1971, was 
published on 6-2-1971. 


On the facts stated above, there could be no doubt whatso- 
ever that Shri Kapur was not asked to do anything at all in 
connection with her election by the Prime Minister herself, 
but he had decided lo tukc interest in it voluntarily as he had 
some political ambitions ; and, therefore, he had asked the 
Prime Minister to be dclieved of his office in her Secretariat 
with effect from 14-1-1971. It is unfortunate that the learned 
Judge thought that there was something almost sinister in 
Shri Kapur taking such interest in (he election or in hoping 
to enter political life through absolutely legitimate means. 
There is not the slightest reason for anyone who fairly exa- 
mines (he evidence of Shri Kapur, supported by that of the 
Prime Minister and Shri P, N. Haksar, to doubt the motives 
or the veracity of Shri Kapur on this point. He frankly 
stated that his ambition was to enter political life. In any 
ease, the motives of Shri Kapur were not on trial. Jf such 
assistance as lie may have rendered was entirely voluntary, 
without any regliest or solicitation from the Prime Minister, 
1 do not see how, on the view of the correct legal position 
staled above, it made any difference to the result even if 
Shri Kapur had continued to be a Government servant upfo 
25-M971. 

Shri P. N. Haksar was aware of and cited the applicable 
rule for a resignation by a temporary Government servant, 
as Shri Kapur was, and stated also the practice followed, in 
his experience, in such cases. He, presumbly thought that 
the resignation was effective from 14-1-1971. Shri Kapur also 
acted upon that assumption and in that belief. The Prime 
Minister, _ who could not be expeeled lo examine suo moto 
the question whether Shri P. N. Haksar and Shri Kapur were 
light in their beliefs about the effectiveness of the resigna- 
tion, assumed that everything was alright. Tn any case, there 
could not possibly, on these facts, be any means reason her 
part. 

The learned Judge having accepted, on the unimpeachable 
evidence of the date of notification of 25-1-1971. published 


in the official Gazette on 6-2-1971, that Shri Kapur must 
have handed in his resignation in a letter of 13-1-1971, it 
is very difficult to see how one could possibly doubt the 
correctness of the statement of Shri P. N. Haksar that, us 
the Head of the Prime Minister’s Secretariat, he had acccp- 
led the resignation orally and forwarded it on for necessary 
action. The resignation had taken place with the consent 
of the Prime Minister. It is inconceivable, in the circumstan- 
ces, that Shri P, N. Haksar would not have, as the Head of 
the Department in which Shri Kapur was working, agreed 
to relieve him of his duties by telling him that he was a 
free man, and, thereby, accepted his resignation. He, very 
honestly, stated that he does not remember whether he wrote 
anything on the margin of that letter. He must have made 
so many endorsements on so many letters and documents that 
it was expecting the impossible to hold that he must remem- 
ber what be wrote on evei y one of them. The only other ground 
given hy the learned Judge for doubting the correctness of 
this version, which completely accords with the natural and 
ordinary course of official business, was that the additional 
written statement, filed a year after the original written state- 
ment, mentions this fact for the first time, It seems to me- 
that the learned Judge was carrying his suspicions to exces- 
sive lengths. The real question involved was the legal effect 
of the facts accepted by the learned Judge to be correct. These 
were : firstly, that such a letLer of resignation was handed 1 
in on 13-1-1971 by Shri Kapur to Shri Haksar asking to 
be allowed to resign with effect from 14-1-1971; and, secon- 
dly, this very request was accepted by the President, of India 
and incorporated in a notification dated 25-1-1971. 

The learned Judge had found Shri P, N. Hasksar's state- 
ment, that such an oral acceptance, followed by the necessary 
notification afterwards, was “rather interesting”, and, that 
the resignation - could not be effective until 25-1-1971, the 
dale of drafting the notification. But, what the learned Judge 
completely overlooked was that the notification itself made the 
resignation effective from 14-1-1971, the date from which 
Shri Kapur bad neither worked in the Prime Minister’s 
Secretariat nor drawn any salary. There was no plea any- 
where, and there is no express finding on it, that the Presi- 
dent's notification itself, which made the resignuion effective 
from 14-1-1971, was invalid to the extent, that it purported 
to give any retrospective effect to Ihe resignation, in the senso 
that it made it effective from a date prior to its actual accep- 
tance. The fact that it. is made effetive from 14-1-1971 shows 
that the letter must have reached the President’s Secretariat 
with the request that this should he done. And, in the ordinary 
course of business, the head of the office concerned makes 
his endorsement on such letters. 

The learned Judge had relied on Rule 5 of the Central 
Civil Services (Temporary Service) Rules, 1949, which runs 
as follows : 

“5 (a) The service of a temporary Government servant 
who is not in quasi-permanent service shall be liable 
to termination at any time by notice in writing given 
either hy the Government Servant to the appointing 
authority, or hy the appointing authority to the Gov- 
ernment servant. 

(b) The period of such notice shall be one month, un- 
less otherwise agreed to by the Government and by 
the Government servant : 

Provided that the service of any such Government ser- 
vant may be terminated forthwith by payment to him 
of a sum equivalant to the amount of his pay plus 
allowances for the period of the notice or as the 
ease may be, for the period by which such notice 
falls sharl of one month or any agreed longer period”, 

_ The learned Judge had referred to Halsbttry’s Laws of 
England, Vol. V (Simond’s Edn),. p.61, where it was laid 
down that in a “corporation created by Statute for the dis- 
charge of public functions u member may not have an ab- 
solute right to resign at will, because the law may cast a 
duty upon the person elected to a public office to act in that 
office in public interest.” He also referred (o an American 
Case, EDWARDS M. EDWARDS V. UNITED STATF.S(I) to 
the effect (hat only dhe appointing authority could have 
accepted the resignation of an occupant of a public office, and 
lhat, under the special provisions of the law. the holder of 
such an office could be subjected to a penalty for a wrong- 
1 "I refusal to perform the duties of his office. The desire 

m (1880) 26 lawyers Edn. 31, 
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or wish of the holder of the office had to give place to pub- 
lic interest in such special cases. It is clear that the cases 
cited could have no relevance whatsoever for an interpre- 
tation of RliE 5 set out above. 

The learned Judge had then relied upon RAJ KUMAR V. 
UNION OF INDIA, (I) where this Court held that “normally 
and, in the absence of any law or rule governing the condi- 
tions of his service to the contrary, it will not be open to 
the public servant to withdraw his resignation after it is 
accepted by the appropriate authority’’. In that case, there 
was a dispute between the Oovt. servant and the Union of 
India on the question whether the Govt, servant concerned 
could withdraw his resignation after it was accepted. It 
was held that he could not. It was not a case of an agree- 
ment between the parties at all as to the date from which the 
resignation could effectively terminate service. 1L is true that, 
in RAJ NARAIN VS. SMT. INDIRA NEHRU GANDHI (2) 
when this very matter came tip to this Court, to decide 
whether an issue should be struck on it, this Court had sent 
back the matter to the High Court alter holding that an issue 
should be framed to decide when Shri Kapur’s resignation 
became effective and that this question “will have to be 
examined with reference to his conditions of service’ 1 2 . Now, 
it is clear, from the rule itself, that a condition of Shri 
Kapur’s service was that the Govt, and the Govt, servant 
could dispense with the period of notice if it was mutually 
agreed upon to do that. Rule 4 (b) makes that aboundantly 
clear. The learned Judge, for some reason, completely over- 
looked this aspect. 

Neither the Govt, nor the Govt, servant is in a worse 
position thun an ordinary master or servant on a matter 
governed by contract,. In fact, Article 310 makes it clear 
that, in such a cose, the tenure of ofiieo of a Central Govt, 
servant is “during the pleasure of the President”. In the 
instant case, the President’s pleasure was contained in the 
notification dated 25-1-1971 showing that the President had 
accepted the resignation of Shri Kapur with effect from the 
forenoon of 14-1-1971. And, this is what Shri Kapur him- 
self wanted. Hence, there is no difficulty at all in accepting 
the correctness of a resignation effective from the date which 
both parties to the contract, on patent facts, had agreed to. 
No rights of an innocent 3rd party were either involved or 
affected by such an acceptance of the resignation from the 
date immediately after the dale on which Shri Kapur had 
tendered his resignation. That, as already pointed out, was 
also the date after which he had ceased to work or draw 
his salary. It is inconceivable that the law should thrust the 
status of a Govt, servant upon one who does not want it, 
particularly when the Govt, also does not, in public interest, 
refuso to relieve him by making him stick to any terms to 
the contrary in his contract. Our law, on this point, is not 
so monstrous. The position accepted by the learned Judge 
appears to me to be quite indefensible. However, there was 
an amendment also in the law by Sec. 7 of Act 40 of 1975, 
adding the following at the end of the Explanation to Sec. 
123 (7) of the Act : 

“(3) For the purposes of clause (7), notwithstanding 
anything contained in any other law, the publica- 
tion in the Official Gazette of the appointment, resig- 
nation, termination of service, dismissal or removal 
from service of a person in the service of the Cen- 
tral Government (including a person serving in 
connection with the administration of a Union terri- 
tory) or of a state Government shall be conclusive 
proof — 

(i) of such appointment, resignation, termination of ser- 

vice, dismissal or removal from service, ns the case 
may he, and 

(ii) where the date of taking effect of such appointment, 

resignation, termination of service, dismissal or re- 
moval from service, as the case may be, is stated 
in such publication, also of the fact that such 
person was appointed with effect from the said 
date, or in the case of resignation, termination of 
service, dismissal or removal from service, such 
persons ceased to be in such service with effect from 
the said date.” 


(1) AIR 1969 SC 1 80 — —1 968(3) S.C-.R, 857. 

(2) AIR 1972 SC 1302—1972 (3) SCR 841. 


I find that this amendment, which was made retrospec- 
tive, by Sec, 10 of Act 40 of 1975, makes the legal position 
still clearer. The learned Counsel for the election-petitioner 
had assailed the validity of this amendment on the ground 
that powers conferred by it upon the Govt, arc bound to be 
abuse! by those who hold the reins of Govt. 1 am afraid I am 
unable to see any force in this contention. The presumption is 
that a bona fide use will be made of this power lodged in 
such responsible bands. If such powers are ever exercised in 
a mala fide manner, it is the particular exercise of the power 
that can be questioned and struck down. The provision does 
not become invalid merely because it could be abused as 
practically any provision of law can be by those who may 
want to do so. 

I will next take up the period from 14-1-1971 upto 25-1-71, 
when Shri Kapur is said to have gone and voluntarily worked 
at Rae Bareli, and to have done whatever he could to orga- 
nise the conduct of the Prime Minister’s election after his 
talks with the Prime Minister. The position with regard to 
allegations in this period is summarised us follows ; 

1. He is said to have cither led or to have joined a pro- 
cession of cars taken out on 14-1-1971 in the town of Rae 
Bareli as a part of the election compai.cn for the original 
respondent although Shri U, S. Yadav (PW 41), An advo- 
cate, who was a staunch S. S, P. worker, produced on be- 
half of the election-petitioner, clearly stated that he had not 
seen Shri Kapur in that procession which he watched but 
he had seen him only on 15-1-1971. The learned Judge, how- 
ever, not only relied on the evidence of Shri R. K. Singh 
(PW 42) hut also on that of Shri U, S. Yadav to hold that 
Shri Kapur must have been ‘associated with” the procession 
of people seen in cars and jeeps taken out on 14-1-1971 
shouting Congress (R) party slogans to start off the election 
conipuign. 

2. On 1 7- 1-1971, Shri Kapur is said to have participated 
in an election meeting held at the Clock Tower. On this 
allegation, the learned Judge accepted the evidence of Shri 
R. K. Dixit (PW 31), and Sri R. K. Singh, (PW 42), although 
both these witnesses only stated that some confusion took 
place at the meeting and Shri R. K. Dixit did not even remem- 
ber whether any speech was made at all by Shri Kapur. Shri 
R. K, Singh also did not state that Shri Kapur actually made 
a speech but had said that “a disturbance took place when 

Shri Kapur wanted to deliver a speech as a result of 

which he could not do so”, The learned Judge rejected the 
evidence of Shri V. C. Dwivedi (RW 18) supported by Shri 
Kapur (RW 32) himself, that Shri Kapur was not present at 
all at this meeting. However, on evidence of the election 
petitioner’s witnesses themselves, Shri Kapur could do nothing 
whatsoever in fulherance of the election of the original res- 
pondent at this meeting. 

3. On 19-1-1971 Shri Kapur is said to have addressed 

a meeting at village Nihasta where he is said to have gone 

in the company of Prof. Shcr Singh a Minister of State 

in the Govt. of India. Although the tour programme of the 
Minister concerned showed that the Minister went to that 
village to inagurate a Telephone Exchange on 18-1-1971 
supported by the evidence of Jagannath Prasad (RW 16) 

a resident of village Nahasta and K. D. Pandey (RW 17) 

Post Master Sub Post Office yet the learned Judge preferred 
the evidence of Shri R. K. Singh (PW 42) for the election- 
petitioner despite the infirmity in this evidence that it was 
neither consistent with the lour programme of the Central 
Govt, Minister sent in advance for this function nor with the 
unshaken evidence of those who organised the function. 

4. it was alleged that Shri Kapur on 19-1-1971, again in 
the company of Prof. Sher Singh, the Central Govt, 
Minister, mentioned above, attended a meeting held in 
l.alganj. So far as (his particular allegation is concerned, the 
learned Judge thought that it could not be accepted because 
it was supported only by one highly partisan witness, Shri 
G. N. Pandey, against 4 faultless witnesses : Abdul Jabbar 
(RW 25), Falesh Bahadur Singh (RW 26), Tshwar Chand 
(RW 27), and Ranjit Singh (RW 28). 

5. On 19-1-1971. Shri Kapur was said to be present at 
the inaugural function of the Telephone Exchange at Behta 
Kalan and is said to have delivered a speech there. The 
learned Trial Judge accepted the evidence of Pt. Shashank 
Misra, (PW 32), admittedly n highly partisan witness, who 
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was believed because of a question put to him In cross 
examination suggesting that there was uproar when Shri 
Kapur started speaking so that nobody could hear what he 
said. The learned judge held that this amounted to an 
admission of Shri Kapur's presence and participation in this 
meeting. 

6. Shri Kapur was alleged to have delivered a speech on 
18-1-1971 at the foundation laying ceremony of a new Post 
Office building at Rac Bareli in the company of Prof. Sher 
Singh, the Central Govt. Minister, mentioned above. This 
allegation was not accepted on the ground that jt was not 
supported by any evidence whatsoever. 

All that the witnesses could rememeber of Shri Kapur’s 
speech, on each occasion, was that he supported the original 
respondent’s candidature. Out of allegations of acts said to 
have been committed on 6 occasions by Shri Kapur in this 
period the learned fudge found only 4 Instances proved. 
Out of these, it was clear that Shri Kapur could not have 
done anything in furtherance of the original respondent’s 
election 17-1-1971, when according to the election-petitioner’s 
witnesses, he was not even allowed to speak. Even if all the 
election petitioner’s witnesses accepted by the learned Judge 
are to be implicitly believed for this period the position is: 

(a) On three occasions in this period, from 14-1-1971 

to 25-1-1971, Shri Kapur is shown to have made a 
speech supporting the original respondent’s candi- 
dature. 

(b) There is no evidence whatsoever from any source that 

Shri Kapur did so on any of these three occasions 
either after having been requested by the original 
respondent to do so or with her knowledge or con- 
sent or approval. 

(c) The only evidence in the case, on the decisive question, 

coming from the side of the original respondent, 
is that Shri Kapur did, whatever he did, entirely 
on his own initiative and in his private and indi- 
vidual capacity, without the slightest solicitation, re- 
quest, or suggestion from the original respondent Who 
hot even know what he was doing at Rai Bareli. 
And, this evidence, being uncontroverted, could not 
be rejected. In fact, it was not rejected by the Trial 
Court. It was ignored by it presumably under 
an erroneous belief that it was not material. 

There is no evidence whatsoever that Shri Kapur was 
constituted a sort of general de-facto agent of the Prime 
Minister even before he became her election agent on 
2-1-1971. In deed, such a case, that Shri Kapur was con- 
stituted a de-facto agent of the Prime Minister, and, if so, 
what was the scope of his authority, was not set up in the 
etition and was not put in issue. Therefore, there is no 
nding on it by the learned Judge. Could the Court then, 
without any proof of any specific request or solicitation or 
even knowledge of or consent to the doing of any particular 
acts Shri Kapur may have done in this period make the 
Prime Minister liable for them in any way? I think not. 
The election petitioner had to be confined to the case he 
had set up. This, as already pointed out, could only be, on 
a fair reading of the petition on issue No, 1, one of specific 
authorisation of particular individual acts of Shri Kapur. 
Of this, there is not only no evidence whatsoever on record 
but the evidence is to the contrary. 

Issue No, 1, as framed, and the form of findngs given on 
it Indicate that the learned judge realized that the election 
petitioner's case must be confined to proof of specific acts 
or statements of the original respondent herself which induced 
Shri Kapur, as a Government servant, to give some assistance 
in furtherance of her election, but the discussion of evidence 
& the inferences which the learned Judge reached upon the 
circumstances found, indicated that the learned Judge throught 
that Shri Kapur was constituted a sort of de-facto agent even 
before Shri Kapur was clothed with legal authority on 
1-2-71. This appears to me to be the underlying current of 
thought and reasoning of the learned Judge. Thus, the result 
was that what was really decided was the case of a de-facto 
agency which was neither set up nor was the subject matter 
of an issue. I, therefore, think that the principle that no amonut 
of evidence could be looked into on a case not really set up 
was applicable here. It was quite unfair to expect the original 
respodent to meet a case not set up at all. Furthermore, the 
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case of de-facto agency was, in the circumstances of the 
particular case, only possible to set up if the Prime Minister 
had made some request to Shri Kapur to go and conduct 
the election campaign even before he was appointed her 
election agent on 1-2-1971. If this was not established by 
evidence on record, it could be said that the bottom was 
knocked out of even such a hypothetical case. Had a case 
of de-facto agency been even argued, it is not conveivable 
that certain cases of Division Benches of the Allahabad 
High Court itself would not have been cited to show on 
what kind of evidence it could succeed. 

In RUSTOM SATIN Vs. DR. SAMPOORNANAND & 
ORS.(l), it had been held by a Division Bench of the Allaha- 
bad High Court (V. Bhargava & J. N. Takru JJ,), Inter-alia 
(at p, 243) : 

“So far as the election law in this country is concerned 
it is a creation of statute and as such has to be 
interpreted in accordance with the provisions of 
that statute. Section 100 of the Act clearly refers 
to corrupt practices committed by four classes of 
persons only, viz., the candidate, his election agent, 
persons acting with the consent of the candidate or 
his election agent, and those acting without 
such consent. The corrupt practices committed by 
the first three classes of persons are covered by sec- 
tion 100 (l)(b), while those committed by persons 
failing in the fourth class are provided against in 
section 100(l)(d) (ii).” 

The same Bench of the Allahabad High Court in J. P. 
Rawat V. K. D. Paliwal,(2) had held (at p. 456) : 

“ even in the case of admitted workers in 

whose case also general consent to work tor the 
candidate may be implied, the consent of the re- 
turned candidate to corrupt practice or practices 
complained against have to be separately proved, 
and reliance upon general consent, express or Implied, 
to work legitimately for the candidate is not deemed 
sufficient.” 

After 14-1-71, the Prime Minister, like everyone else con- 
cerned, obviously believed that Shri Kapur was no longer a 
Govt, servant. As I have already pointed out this was the 
legally correct assumption. Even if one were to assume, for 
the sake of argument, that this was not so and that the 
learned Judge had correctly held that Shri Kapur’s resigna- 
tion became effective from 25-1-1971, there could be no 
liability for a corrupt practice by merely permitting Shri 
Kapur to resign. The uncontroverted evidence is that, after 
resigning, Shri Kapur went to Rae Bareli voluntarily, without 
any request or suggestion made to him by the original res- 
pondent or by anybody else to go to Rae Bareli and work 
for her election. Even his appointment as the original res- 
pondent’s election agent on 1-2-71, according to Shri Kapur’s 
evidence, was the result of a suggestion of Shri Dal Bahadur 
Singh at Rae Bareli, apparently during the Prime Minister’s 
visit to her constituency. 

Cases in which help rendered voluntarily by a Government 
servant without any attempt by the candidate concerned to 
“obtain” or “procure” it were held not to constitute a 
"corrupt practice” of the candidate, whatever be the im- 
propriety of it for the Govt, servant himself, were completely 
overlooked by the learned Judge, In Hafiz Mohd. Ibrahim 
vs. Election Tribunal (3) a Division Bench of Allahabad 
(Mootham C. J. and Mukerji J.) had pointed out that a 
Govt, servant has a "private personality” too. Similar obser- 
vatisns of Dua J. are found in a Division Bench decision 
of the Punjab High Court (See : Ram Phal vs. Brahm 
Prakash)(4). 

On the conclusion reached by the learned Judge himself, 
the acts of Shri Kapur between the period 25-1-71 and 
6-2-71, the date of the publication of the notification, could 
not be taken into account as no corrupt practice could 
possibly exist in that period, due to the participation of Shri 
Kapur in any election work. And, with regard to the two 
earlier periods, beginning with 7-1-71, I am unable to see, 
for the reasons given above, how any corrupt practice could 
be committed by the original respondent vicariously due to 
anything done by Shri Kapur, even if one were to apply the 
law as it existed before the amendments of the Act. 

(1) XX E.L.R. 221 @ 243. 

(2) XX E.L.R. "443 (S) 456. 

(3) 13 E.L.R. p 262. 

(4) 23 E.L.R, p. 92 (1968). 
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Another question, which I may now briefly consider, is 
the date from which the original respondent could be said 
to have held herself out as a candidate. If she was not a 
“candidate”, upto 25-1-1971, as defined by law, that would, 
in itself, be a sufficient ground for wiping out the effect of 
findings of the learned Judge on the two periods dealt with 
above. 

The learned Judge had inferred that the Prime Minister 
was a “candidate" from 29-12-70 as she had held herself out 
as a candidate when she answered a question put to her on 
29-12-70 at a Press Conference at New Delhi. The question 
and answer were as follows : 

“Q. A short while ago there was a meeting of the opposi- 
tion leaders and there they said that the Prime 
Minister is changing her constituency from Rae Bareli 
to Gurgaon? 

P, M. No, X am not." 

In the witness box, the Prime Minister disclosed that what 
she meant by the answer was that she would not contest from 
the Gurgaon constituency. On further cross-examination, she 
stated : 

"It is wrong to assume that while giving the reply marked 
‘B’ in the transcript (Ext. 132) I conveyed that I was 
not changing my constituency from Rae Bareli at all 
and emphatically held out that I would contest elec- 
tion again from Rae Bareli. In my opinion there 
is no basis for this assumption.” 

The learned Judge had, in preference to the statement of 
the Prime Minister herself as to what she meant, together 
with the evidence given by her Secretariat that there were 
entreaties or offers to her from other constituencies that she 
should be their representative, relied on Press reports and 
what members of other parties thought and did as a result 
of the above-mentioned statement of the Prime Minister on 
29-12-1970. The learned Judge also referred to paragraph 1 
(A) of the additional written statement which runs as follows: 

“That in fact, there were offers, from other Parliamentary 
Constituencies in India, requesting this respondent 
to stand as a candidate for the Lok Sabha from 
those Constituencies and a final decision in regard 
to the Constituency was announced by the All India 
Congress Committee only on January 29, 1971, and 
she only held herself out as a candidate on filing 
her nomination at Rae Bareli on 1st of Fabruaiy, 
1971 (underlining is by me.)” 

He had also referred to the visits made by Congress (R) 
leaders to Rae Bareily, particularly, Shrl Dinesh Singh, and 
Shri Gulzarilal Nanda and by Prof. Sher Singh. He had not 
accepted the explanation that they had gone there of their 
own accord. 

The learned Judge had also considered several English 
authorities but had noted that the law hero was not the same 
as in England. It had been laid in Munniswami Gounder v. 
Khadar Scriff and Ors. (1) where it was said: 

“In this respect the law in this country makes a signi- 
ficant departure and that deparure, in our opinion 
again emphasises the application of vital democratic 
principle, in the light of different conditions. We may 
here note, briefly, a feature of the political practice 
in the United Kingdom, which repeatedly colours 
and influences the English Cases, viz,, the fact that 
there a person is often adopted as a candidate by 
a political association, wthout any move on his 
behalf, until a particular stage when the adoption is 
formalised by his consent." 


I am unable to see what bearing the activities of opposi- 
tion leaders and statements issued by them or Press Reports, 
with regard to the candidature of the original respondent No, 

1 from he Rae Bareily constituency, had upon either an In- 
terpretation of her own statement of 29-12-1970, or the date 
on which she made a final decision to stand as a candidate 
from the Rae Bareily constituency or the communication of 


(1) 4 . E. L. R. 2*3 @ 292. 


that decision by her to her constituency. The material relied 
upon by the learned Judge consisted of speculation and hear- 
say coming from persons who were certainly interested 
in finding out which constituency the Prime Minister, who 
had a choice of Gurgaon, a constituency much nearer to 
New Delhi. Rnd, possibly of other constituencies as well if 
she only wanted to change it. Absence of proof of a desire 
to change the constituency is not roof of a positive "holding 
out”. It has been repeatedly laid down in decided cases on 
the point that what is relevant is not what other people think 
or say about what a possible candidate would do, hut what 
the candidate concerned himself has said or done, so as to 
amount to “a holding out” as a candidate by the candidate 
from a particular constituency. Mere speculation or rumour 
circulated by other persons interested in finding out the Prime 
Minister’s constituency could only prove what their own ex- 
pectations or beliefs were. This type of “evidence”, strictly 
speaking, could not even be admissible unless it could be 
related to something actually said or done by the candidate. 
All that such “evidence” could prove was that people interes- 
ted were speculating or indulging in guess-work. It seems to 
me that the learned Judge did not take into consideration the 
tactics in the political game which, to some extent, every 
party participating in such a game adopts. Some of these 
tactics are quite legitimate and honourable, but others are 
not. 

The learned Judge referred to the contents of a speech made 
by the Prime Mnister at Coimbatore in South India, in the 
early part of January, 1971, castigating one of the tactics 
of the opposition parties in choosing Shri Raj Narain to 
oppose her, for purposes of maximum “mid slinging”. The 
learned Judge pointed out the Prime Minister admitted, 
in her evidence, that she could have said this in her speech 
at Coimbatore. She w&3 not asked whether this amounted to 
holding herself out as a candidate from Rae Bareily constitu- 
ency. If such a question had been asked, there is little doubt 
that she could have explained the statement by the context in 
which it was made, just as she had given the precise meaning 
of her statement of 29-12-1970, iri the context in which it 
was made. Apparently, the context of the statement made in 
early January in Coimbatore was that the opposition parties 
hBd chosen a candidate, who, in the opinion of Prime Minis- 
ter, possessed certain capacity for “mud slinging” which others 
did not have. The apparent object of what she mentioned 
in the speech was to expose tactics of opposition parties in 
choosing such a candidate from a constituency from which 
they thought the Prime Minister must be standing. It was 
obviously meant to disparage such tactics and not to disclose 
her own intentions or future course of action, A healthy 
democratic practice of convention certainly is that the election 
of some candidates, of certain ‘stature and standing or posi- 
tion in public life. Is not contested. To point out that the 
opposition parties, far from intending to adopt such an atti- 
tude towards her, were busy devising methods of maligning 
her, could not reasonably bo construed as a holding out of 
herself as a candidate from a particular constituency unless 
one was predisposed to put such a construction on every am- 
biguous statement of the Prime Minister, made anywhere after 
the dissolution of parliament in December, 1970, until the 
election in the first week of March, 1971. Similarly, the con- 
text of the question of 29-12-1970, put to the Prime Minister 
at a conference at New Delhi, was that members of the 
opposition parties thought that she may he contesting from 
Gurgaon, In the light of the opposition tactics, which the 
Prime Minister herself had referred to In her speech at Coim- 
batore, it was not unlikely that the Prime Minister would 
have referred to keep her own intentions about the constitu- 
ency, from which she would ultimately stand, either a closely 
guarded secret, or, atleast, in a fluid State. In any case, it 
was not likely that she would announce her own intention 
very clearly to stand from any particular constituency until 
it was considered by her or her political advisers to be poli- 
tically expedient to do so. Again, it may be that the prospect 
of such a leader standing from a particular constituency was 
likely to have a politically exhilarating effect upon the wor- 
kers or on party activities in that constituency. From such a point 
of view also, the Congress Party (R) of the Prime Minister 
may also have preferred that the Prime Minister should not 
annuonce her decision until the last moment. A disputed 
question of fact on such a matter could not possibly be deter- 
mined by a Court on evidence of guess-work or speculations 
of others which are. strictly speaking, not relevant. J have 
indicated here that if some guess-work were permissible, as 
it is to give its benefit to the person against whom circumstan- 
tial evidence is to be used, other possible explanations and 
interpretations were not excluded. The question had to be 
decided on proof of the actual statements and actions of 
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the candidate herself which could amount to clear and une- 

? ui vocal expressions of intention, showing a decision to stand 
rom a particular constituency, meant primarily for the bene- 
fit of the voters of the particular constituency so chosen by 
a candidate. Where was that evidence here? 

ft seems to me that the learned Judge had given an exagge- 
rated importance to what were cuher not strictly relevant or 
insigmUcant matters in preference to what could be and was 
decisive and unequivocal. 1 do not thint that the answer of 
the Prime Minister at the Press Conference, on 29-12-1970 
or the contents of her speech in Coimbatore, in early January, 
iy7 1, or even a declaration or announcement of the All India 
Congress Committee on 29-1-1971, assuming that there was 
such an announcement, could mean that the Prime Minister 
had herself finally decided to contest from the Kae Bareiiy 
constituency and had held herself out as a candidate 
for this constituency. This holding out had to 
take place by the Prime Minister herself and not by the 
Congress Committee. Even if the fact of a declaration made 
by the Congress Committee, on 29-1-1971, which is all that 
the written statement admits, proves that the Prime Minister 
was chosen by her party for this particular constituency on 
this date, her own decision on the matter could only come 
and was proved by her to have actually come later than that. 
This admission was, in my opinion, misconstrued by the 
learned Judge as a contradiction. In the absence of any evi- 
dence whatsoever which could conflict with the Prime Minister’s 
statement about the actual date of her final decision to stand 
from this Constituency, it seems to me that the learned Judge 
had no option reasonably open to him except to accept the 
correctness of the only and the best evidence on this question 
available in the case. The learned Judge in observing, quite 
unnecessarily, that his finding on this question was not going 
to be affected by the importance of the office held by the 
Prime Minister, seems, subconsciously, to have been so affec- 
ted by it that he did not act on the normal rule that the best 
evidence of a person’s state of mind is his or her own state- 
ments and actions and not of others. He seems to have felt 
that judicial independence consists in invorting this rule and 
judging the matter primarily from the evidence of the states 
of mind and opinions and actions of other individuals in the 
case of a Prime Minister of this country. 1 do not consider 
this to be a judicially correct approach. 

The fact that the tour programmes were circulated in ad- 
vance for the Rac Bareiiy District, in which the Prime Minis- 
ter made electioneering speeches, could also not determine 
what the final declaration of intention by the Prime Minister 
was going to be in regard to the Rae Bareiiy constituency. 
It is not enough that the candidate should have by then 
formed an intention to stand from a particular constituency. 
There is a gap between intent and action which has to be filled 
by proof of either statements or of conduct which amount to 
unequivocal declarations made to voters in the constituency 
in order to amount to a “holding out” to them. This seems 
to me to be the clear position in the law as laid down by 
Courts in this country on the meeting of Section 79(b) of 
the Act. 

It is significant that despite the large number of speeches 
and statements the Prime Minister must have made through- 
out the country, in this period, not a single statement made 
by her could even be cited in which she had said before 
1-2-1971, that she was standing as a candidate from the 
Rae Bareiiy constituency. It is possible, as I have indicated 
above, that this may be a part of the political game or 
permissible party tactics so as to keep opposition parties 
guessing. It seems to me that the learned Judge was over- 
looking the context, the probabilities, the natural course of 
events in such a case, the legal and logical relevance and 
effect of what he thought was decisive, and, finally, the 
importance of the statement of the Prime Minister herself 
on this question, supported by complete absence of any evi- 
dence to show that she had herself made any clear and 
decisive statement in any speech or conversation which could 
shake her stand, that her final decision and unequivocal 
act was the filing of a nomination paper as a candidate on 
1-2-1971 at Rae Bareiiy. I may mentioned here that, accord- 
ing to the findings of the learned Judge himself, the question 
of the Prime Minister holding herself out as a candidate for 
the Rae Bareiiy constituency became quite immaterial after 
25-1-1971, and, on the findings I have reached above, the 
whole question becomes unimportant. However, I will indi- 
cate some authorities which the learned Judge himself had 
noticed. 

In S. Khader Sheriff Vs. Munnuawami Goundar & Orj., 
this Court said (at p. 473) : 

(f) 1953 (2) SCR 469 @473™' ~ 


"When, therefore, a question arises under section 79(b) 
whether a person had become a candidate at a 
given point of time, what has to be seen is whether 
at that time he had clearly and unambiguously dec- 
lared his intention to stand as a candidate, so 
that it could be said of him that he held himself out 
a3 a prospective candidate. That he has merely 
formed an intention to stand for election is not 
sufficient to make him a prospective candidate, 
because it is of the essence of the matter that he 
should hold himself out as a prospective candi- 
date”. 

In J. P. RHWat v. Krishna Dutt Paliwal(2), a Division Bench 
of the Allahabad High Court (V. Bhargava and J. N. Takru, 
JJ), following the decision of this Court in S. Khader Sheriff’s 
case (supra) said (at p. 463) : — ‘ 

"The determining factor, therefore, is the decision of 
the candidate himself, not the act of other persons 
or bodies adopting him as their candidate". 

In Haji Abdul Wahid v. B. V, Keskar & Anr. (3), it was 
held by a Division Bench of the Allahabad High Court 
(R. N. Gurtu & S. N. Dwivedi, JJ) : 

“(i) that the purchase of the nomination forms and 
voters lists, could not amount to holding out as a 
candidate; (ii) the arranging of public meetings by 
the officials and the respondent’s moving about in 
the constituency on the 15th and 16th could not 
by themselves amount to a holding out by the res- 
pondent as a prospective candidate on those days 
in the absence of evidence to show that the res- 
pondent had utilised those meetings and tours for 
the purpose of making utterances of an electioneer- 
ing character". 

In K. K. Mishra v. Banamali Babu (4) ; the Orissa High 
Court, relying upon the following observations of this Court 
in S. Khader Sheriffs case (supra), held that a holding out 
within the meaning of Section 79(b) must be by declaration 
of the candidate to an elector or to the electorate in a parti- 
cular constituency and not to others: 

"It may be that the holding out which i9 contemplated by 
that section is to the Constituency; but if it is 
the Central Committee that has to decide who shall 
be ad oped for election from the concerned con- 
stituency, any declaration made to the Committee 
is, in effect addressed to the constituency through 
its accredited representative”. 

The view of the learned Judge appears to me to run counter 
to the weight of authorities cited above. In any case, if 
there was any uncertainty at all, in the law, it has been re- 
moved by an amendment by Section 7 of Act No. 40 of 
1975 so that Section 79(b) reads os follows : 

’Candidate’ means a person who has been or claims to 
have been duly nominated as a candidate at any 
election"; 

Learned Counsel for the election petitioner contended that 
this amendment, read with Section 10 of the Act 40 of 1975, 
would retrospectively alter the “rules of the game” and 
would be destructive of the concept of free and fair elec- 
tions, if it means that a person is only a candidate after ha 
has been duly nominated and that he can indulge in any 
amount of corrupt practices until the day previous to his 
nomination. 

Even if the present definition is a new one, it cannot be 
said to be arbitrary. The concept contained in it is found in 
the English definition which laws down r 

(See: Halsbury’s Laws of Eng 1 ' M -3rd Edn. Vol. 14 of 

p. 162) : 

" a candidate in remtion to a parliamentary 

election means a person who is elected to serve 


(2) 20 F. L. R. 443 @463. 

(3) 21 E. L. R. 409. 

(4) 38 EX.R. 451 @475. 
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in Parliament at the election or a person who is 
nominated as a candidate at the election, or is 
declared by himself or by others to be a candidate 
on or after the day of the issue of the writ for 
the election" " 

The English definition is wider but contains, as its first part, 
the very concept found in our new definition of a “candi- 
date”. 

Corrupt practices of a candidate cannot go unpunished, 
whether they are committed before or after he becomes a 
candidate, when they amount to acts which come within the 
purview of electoral offences dealt with by Chapter 3, Sec- 
tion 125, 126, 127, 127(A) or Chapter 9A of the Indian Penal 
Code. Offences, such as bribery, for purposes of either in- 
ducing person to vote or to stand or not to stand as candi- 
dates, undue influence and personation, are all dealt with here. 
These should be sufficient deterrents against perversion of the 
electoral process by a prospective candidate, who wants to 
adopt corrupt and objectionable means for gaining success at 
the poll* 

The amendment appears to me to be within the unques- 
tionable powers of Parliament to legislate, either prospectively 
or retrospectively, with regard to election matters. I am 
unable to see how it is capable of being interpreted as an 
attack on free and fair elections, which, according to the 
learned Counsel for the Election-petitioner, is part of the 
basic structure of the Canstitution. I think it is important to 
bear in mind that Courts cannot take upon themselves the 
task of laying down what electoral laws should be. The law 
makers, assembled in Parliament, are presumed to know 
and understand their business of making laws for the wel- 
fare and well being of the mass people of this country, for 
the protection of democracy and of free and fair elections, 
in accordance with the needs of the democratic process, 
better than Courts know and understand these. Tt is only 
where a piece of legislation clearly infringes a constitutional 
provision or indubitably over-rides a constitutional purpose 
or mandate or prohibition that Courts can Interfere. After 
having listened to the lengthy and vehement arguments of 
the election petitioner, I fail to see any Invalidity in this 
provision. 


I will now take up issue No. 3 of the 1st set of issue on 
which, after rejecting the contention that the erection of 
barricades and the provision of the police force for security 
purposes by the Government of U. p., during the election 
tours of the Prime Minister on 1-2-1971 and 25-2-1971 in 
the Rae Bareli constituency, contravened Section 123(7), the 
learned Judge held that, nevertheless, the arrangements made 
by the District Magistrate of Rae Bareli, the Superintendent 
of Police, Rae Bareli, the Executive Engineer, P.W.D. and 
the Engineer, Hydel Department, for constructing rostrums 
and the supply of power for loud speakers, on the instruc- 
tions given by the State Government, was a corrupt prac- 
tice struck by the provisions of Section 123(7) of the 
Act. As I have already indicated, the only evidence relied 
upon by the learned Judge for this extraordinary finding, 
after having rejected a similar allegation of a corrupt prac- 
tice under issue No. 2 on account of provision of the Air 
Force planes and helicopters flown by members of the Air 
Force, on necessary official Instructions, to enable the Prime 
Minister to go to ulaces where she could address election 
meetings on 1-2-1971 and 25-2-1971, was that the visits of 
the Prime Minister to her constituency on these occasions 
were preceded by the issue from the Prime Minister’s office 
of the tour programmes to the officials of the District through 
the State Government with the knowledge and consent of 
the Prime Minister. The State Government had acted in 
compliance with the instructions issued by the Comptroller 
& Auditor General of India in 19J8, read with Rule 71(6) 
of what is known as the Blue Book. The relevant part of 
this rule reads as follows : 


“It has been noticed that the rostrum arrangements are 
not always properly made because the hosts are 
sometimes unable to bear the cost As the security 
of the Prime Minister is the concern of the State, 
all arrangements for putting up the rostrum, the 
barricades etc. at the meeting place, including that 
of an election meeting, will have to be made by the 
State Government concerned". 


The Government of India had also Issued a letter (Ex. A. 21) 
dated 19-11-1969 inviting the attention of the State Govern- 
ments to Rule 71(6), mentioned above, and directing them 
to ensure that, whenever rostrums arc constructed on such 
occasions, they should conform to certain specifications laid 
down with due regard to security considerations. The letter 
also directed the State Governments to bill the political party 
concerned with expenses upto 25 per cent of the cost of 
the rostrums or Rs. 25,000, whichever is less. The letter 
also directed that extravagance in expenditure should be 
avoided. It was proved by the evidence of Shri R. K. Kaul 
(P. W. 58) the Home Secretary in the Govt, of U.P. that 
rostrums and arrangements for barricanding are made by the 
local officials employing contractors for the purpose, under 
instructions issued by the State Government. The reasoning 
adopted by the earned Judge, however, was that, as the Prime 
Minislers’s office had issued her tour programmes, with the 
approval of the Prime Minister, the result must be, in the 
language of the learned Judge himself: 

“ the tour programmes carried an implied direction 

that the State Government should also get constructed 
rostrums and arrange for people address system for 
the election meetings to be addressed by her on 
1st of February, 1971 and 25th of February, 1971. 
It should be presumed that the respondent No. 1. 
as Prime Minister, of this country, and with five 
years experience of that office behind her in 1971, 
also knew (hat the said work was to be done by 
the officers of the State Government”. 

This meant that the learned Judge was holding the Prime 
Minister herself responsible for instructing the State Govt, 
knowing that it will make the necessary arrangements through 
Its servants. The case thus accepted, that the Prime Minister 
was employing the state Government as her agency in procuring 
the aid of the officers concerned, was neither set up noi 
put in Issue. Apart from this objection, the learned Judge 
overlooked that the provisions of Section 123 (7) were intended 
to prevent solicitation for aid and not sending of information 
to the State Govt, in the course of ordinary official business 
even if the candidate concerned knows that the State Govt, 
is bound, under the rules, to make the necessary arrangements 
dictated by the needs of security of the Prime Minister and 
convenience of the public. 

The view of the learned Judge involves holding that the 
’persona” (a term derived from the concept of the mask 
worn by Greek actors on the stage in a drama) of a 
candidate during an election must not only be different from 
that of the Prime Minister, but also that, when the two 
capacities are held by the same person, what is due to the 
occupant of the office of the Prime Minister must be with- 
drawn when the same person acts as a candidate. On a 

similar argument, with regard to use of helicopters and 

aeroplanes, the learned Judge himself had refused to acknow- 
ledge what amounts to a separable legal personality of a 
candidate in the eyes of law. The ground given for this 
difference between the use of aeroplanes and helicopters by 
the Prime Minister and the use of rostrums bv her wa* 
that the former was mere connected with the office or capa- 
city of the Prime Minister and that the latter was exclusively 

meant for her use in the capacity of a candidate. Even if 

we were to recognise this distinction between the "persona” 
of the Prime Minister and that of a candidate, it is )m 
possible to separate the special arrangements made for the 
security of the person of the Prime Minister from those 
to which she may be entitled ns a candidate only. It is 
Impossible to deny at any time the facilities and precau- 
tions meant for the person who holds the office of the Prime 
Minister to the person just because she also figures as ft 
candidate flt an election. So long as the person is the 
same what is meant for the person must be attributed to 
the persona or capacity of the Prime Minister and not to 
that of a candidate only. The learned Judge, however, 
thought that a candidate, who happens to hold the office of 
the Prune Minister of the country, is not entitled to the faci- 
lities or precautionary measures taken to protect the person 
of the holder of the office when electioneering ns though the 
Prime Minister and the candidate were two different per- 
sons. He was unable to see that, so long as the person was 
the same, the distinction between the two capacities or 
personae, for the purposes for which facilities were given and 
protection provided, was both factually as well as legally 
impossible and quite immaterla’ 

I also think that the learned Judge erred in holding that 
such a casei could be one of solicitation of official aid 
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and assistance at all. It it a case in which certain precau- 
tions are taken and arrangements made almost “automati- 
cally", if one may use this word here, by officers of the 
State as a matter of duty towards the office held by a 
candidate who undoubtedly enjoys certain advantages which 
an ordinary candidate cannot have. It is as futile to complain 
of such a distinction made as it is to complain that a candi- 
date possesses certain advantages at an election because of 
the personal services rendered to the country or distinctions 
achieved by the candidate. Again, there are advantages which 
attach themselves to a candidate because of that candidate’s 
personal qualities, qualifications, capacities or background, 
The appurtenances of office or distinctions achieved are, in 
my opinion, comparable to such personal advantages in so 
far as they are not enjoyed because they are “obtained" or 
“procured'. If such a result in law is unfair, it is not 
for Courts to find a remedy by accepting the argument 
advanced before us also: that those who enjoy the benefits ol 
office must be made to realize and suffer some of its handi- 
caps. This clearly means that the benefit which law gives, 
without solicitation by the candidate, must be converted, by 
a judicial fiat, into a disadvantage and a handicap. It is 
for Parliament to step in and change the law if an altera- 
tion of it is considered necessary by it. The only change that 
need be made in the law, if that could be the legislative in- 
tent, Is to provide that the holder of any office for the 
time being would not be qualified to stand at an election. In 
that event, holders of all Ministerial offices will have to 
resign before they offer themselves as candidates. But. such 
is not our law found in the 1951 Act or anywhere 
else. I think that it would be extending the scope of 
Sec. 123(7) too wide to hold that the facilities automati- 
cally provided by thci State to the Prime Minister, by virtue 
of his or her office, are also struck by a provision directed 
against solicitation of official aid and assistance by candi- 
dates. 

The learned Judge had mentioned a Division Bench deci- 
sion of (he Allahabad High Court in Motilal v. Mangla 
Prasad(l), where it was laid down : 

"We think that the word 'obtain’ in section 123(7) has 
been used in the essence of the meaning which con- 
notes purpose behind the action of the candidate. 
The word has not been used in the sub-section in 
the sense of a mere passive receipt of assistance 
without the candidate even being conscious of the 
fact that the assistance has been rendered. In 
order to bring the case under sub-section (7), it 
must be shown that the candidate did make some 
effort or perform some purposeful act in order to 
get the assistance.” 

He had also cited another Division Bench decision of the 
Allahabad High Court in Biresh Mishra v. Ram Nath Sharma 
& Ors., (2) that : 

"The words ‘obtain’ or 'procure’ or ‘abetting or attempt- 
ing to obtain or procure' any assistance necessary 
imply some effort on the part of candidate 
or his agent. Mere passive receipt of assistance is 
not contemplated by the Section.” 

I think that the import of such observations was clearly 
what has been laid down repeatedly by this Court and em- 
phasized by me already — that a mens rea as well as an 
actus reus must be shown, on the evidence on record, before 
a candidate can be held guilty of a corrupt practice. Tn 
Sheopat Singh v. Ram Pratap(3), this Court held in deal- 
ing with the allegation of corrupt practice under Sec. 123(4) 
of the Act. that mens rea was a necessary ingredient of the 
corrupt practice and that the doctrine of constructive 
knowledge was not applicable here. 

In the case before us. the election petitioner alleged a 
wrongfullv “obtained and procured” assistance due to acts 
of the original respondent as well as her election agent Shri 
Yashpal Kapur, Hence, proof of actual mens rea as well as 
actus reus on the part of either the candidate herself or her 
election agent had to he given. This was not done. The 
election-petitioner was, therefore, liable to be rejected on 
this ground alone. 


(1) AIR 1958 All. 794 ®797 

(2) 17 E.L.R, 243 (!t ) 253 

(3) (1965) 1 SCR 175 


If, however, there was any doubt or uncertainty on tn« 
matter, the view taken by the learned Judge had, at any 
rate, directed the attention of Parliament to the need for 
a clarification of the law which became necessary. It is not 
possible to object to the motives behind the legislation on 
this ground. Parliament could certainly set right a defect in 
law which may havo come to its notice as a result of the 
learned Judge’s interpretation of Sec. 123(7). The defect 
may be due to a possiblp ambiguity. In order to clarify the 
law, Sec, 7 of the Act 40 of 1975 inserted a proviso at 
the end of Sec. 123(7), which runs as follows : 

“Provided that where any person, in the service of the 
Government and belonging to any of the classes 
aforesaid, in the discharge or purported discharge 
of his official duty, makes any arrangements or 
provides any facilities or does any other act or 
thing, for, to, or in relatiton to, any candidate or 
his agent or any other person acting with the 
consent of the candidate or his election agent, 
(whether by reason of the office held by the candi- 
date or for any other reason), such arrangements, 
facilities or act or thing shall not be deemed to be 
assistance for the furtherance of the prospects of 
that candidate’s election.” 

The learned Counsel for the election-petitioner has, very 
fairly, conceded that, if this amendment, which is retros- 
pective by reason of the operation of Sec. 10 of Act 40 of 
1975, is valid, the decision of the learned Judge on the above 
mentioned issue No. 3 would not be sustainable. Such a 
concession, incidentally, means that whatever facilities were 
given to the Prime Minister by the construction of rostrums 
or provision of power for the loud-speakers, for which the 
party was also billed, atleast to the extent of l/4th of the 
expenses of the rostrums and wholly as regards the expenses 
of loud-speakers, were given by the officers concerned In the 
performance of their official duties, his is not the same thing 
as “obtaining” or “procuring” by solicitation. 

I.eamed Counsel for the election-petitioner has, however, 
put forward the same objection to this restrospective amend- 
ment as the one against a change in the definition of "candi- 
date”. It appears to me that this amendment is merely clari- 
fleatory of the state of law as it really was even before the 
amendment. On the view I take, there is no question here 
of altering the “rules of the game” to the disadvantage of 
the election petitioner. The disadvantage, if any, was there 
already because of the consequences which, I think, legally 
and naturally flow from the occupation of the high office »f 
the Prime Minister of this country. 

There is no attack on the validity of Sec. 123(7) of the 
Act as it existed before the amendment. Hence, there could 
be no challenge to the validity of the amendment if it does 
not, as I think it does not, change the law but merely clari- 
fies it. 

Learned Counsel for the election-petitioner contended that, 
as a candidate at an election, the Prime Minister and an 
ordinary candidate should enjoy equal protection of the laws 
and should be afforded equal facilities irrespective of the 
office occupied by one of two or more candidates. Such an 
attack upon the validity of this amendment seems to me to 
be possible only under the provisions of Art. 14 of the Cons- 
titution. But, as Act 40 of 1975, has been placed by Sec, 5 
of the 39th Amendment in the protected 9th Schedule of 
the Constitution, it becomes immune from such an attack. 
After the practically unanimous opinion of this Court in 
Kesvananda Bharti’s case (Supra), that such an immunisa- 
tion of an enactment from an attack based upon as alleged 
violation of the chapter on fundamental rights is consti- 
tutionally valid, I do not think that a similar attack, can be 
brought In through the back door of a "basic structure” of 
the Constitution. Moreover, I am unable to see how this 
particular amendment has anything to do with damage to 
any part of the “basic structure" of the Constitution. Even If 
an attack on the ground of a violation of Art. 14 were open 
today, I think that the occupation of such a hiRh and im- 
portant office as that of the Prime Minister of this country, 
with all its great hazards and trials, would provide a rational 
basis for reasonable classification in resnect of advantages 
possessed by a Prime Minister as a candidate at an election 
due to arrangements made necessary by considerations of 
safety and protection of the life and person of the Prime 
Minister. Hence, I am unable to see any sustainable ground 
of attack at all on the validity of this provision. 
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Before I proceed further, I may mention that I have dealt 
with the findings of. the learned Judge, assailed by the ori- 
ginal respondent’s appeal No. 887 of 1975, perhaps In 
greater length and depth, after going through the evidence 
m the case, than, I had set out to do. I have done so fax 
several reasons. Firstly, I think that the nature of the attack 
upon the bona fides of the amendments made, although ordi- 
narily not even cntertainablc, having been permitted due to 
the constitutional importance and gravity of the allegations 
made, this question could not, in ray opinion, be satisfactorily 
dealt with without considering the nature of the findings and 
the evidence at some length so as to satisfy myself that no 
such question could possibly arise here. Secondly, if the 
amendments were made necessary fof reasons brought out 
fully only by dealing with facts and findings in this case, 
they could not give rise to any grounds to suggest that there 
was anything wrong in making amendments to remove such 
reasons. Therefore, I think it was necessary to go into these 
for determining whether the amendments are good. Thirdly, 
even if the amendments are valid, we had to be satisfied that 
the tests of corrupt practices alleged are not fulfilled despite 
the concession of the election-petitioner’s learned counsel that 
this would be the position. Fourthly, I find that the learned 
Judge has made certain manifest erros in appraising the 
evidence and interpreting the law which call for rectification 
by this Court as no other authority can properly do this. 

It appears to me, as already indicated by me, that the 
learned Judge was perhaps unduly conscious of the fact that 
he was dealing witn the case of the Prime Minister of this 
country. He, therefore, as he indicated in his judgment, 
seemed anxious not to allow this fact to affect his judgment. 
Nevertheless, when it came to appraising evidence, it seems 
to me that, ns 1 have already pointed out, he applied unequal 
standards in assessing its worth so as to largely relieve the 
election-petitioner of the very heavy onus of proof that lies 
on a party which challenges the verdict of the electors by 
allegations of corrupt practices. He also appeared to be 
attempting to achieve, by means of judicial interpretation, 
an equalisation of conditions under which, in his opinion, 
candidates should contest elections. I think, that it is not the 
function of Courts to embark on attempts to . achieve what 
is only in the power of Parliament to accomplish, that is 
to say, to bring about equality of condtions where the law 
permits justiflcable discrimination. As this Court has re- 
peatedly pointed out, to treat unequaliy situated and cir- 
cumstanced persons as though they were equals in the eyes 
of law for all purposes is not really to satisfy the requirements 
of the equality contemplated by the Constitution. 

As regards appraisal of evidence in such a case, I may 
point out that, in Rahim Khan v. Khurshid Ahmed(l), 
Krishna Iyer, J., speaking for this Court, said : 

“An election once held is not to be treated in a light- 
hearted manner and defeated candidates or dis- 
gruntled electors should not get away with It by 
filing election petitions on unsubstantial grounds and 
irresponsible evidence, thereby introducing a serious 
element of uncertainty in the verdict already 
rendered by the clcctrorate. An election is a politi- 
cally sacred public act, not of one person or of 
one, official, but of the collective will of the whole 
constituency. Courts naturally must reespect this 
public expression secretly written and show extreme 
reluctance to set aside or declare void an election 
which has already been held unless clear and 
cogent testimony compelling the Court to uphold 
the corrupt practice alleged against the returned 
candidate is adduced. Indeed, election petitions 
where corrupt practices are imputed must be re- 
garded as proceedings of a quasi-criminal nature 
wherein strict proof is necessary. The burden Is 
therefore heavy on him who assails an election 
which has been concluded.” 

This Court also said there fat p. 672) : 

“We regard it as extremely unsafe, in the present climate 
of kilkenny-cat election competitions and partisan 
witnesses wearing robes of veracity, to upturn a 
hard won electoral victory merely because ljp ser- 
vice to a corrupt practice has been rendered by 
some sanctimonious witnesses. The Court must 
look for serious assurance, unlying circumstances 


or unimpeachable documents to uphold grave 
charges of corrupt practice* which might not 
merely cancel the election result, but extinguish 
many a man’s public life.” 

I will now take up the election petitioner’s cross appeal 
No. 909/75. Learned Counsel for the election petitioner, 
very properly and frankly, conceded that he could not 
successfully assail the findings of the learned Judge on issues 
Nos. 4 & 7 relating to alleged distribution of quilts, blank- 
ets, dhotis, and liquor by workers of the original respondent 
or the alleged provision of free conveyance by vehicles 
said to have been hired by Shri Kapur. The evidence on 
these questions given by the election petitioner was too 
flimsy and extravagant and was met by overwhelming eviden- 
ce to the contrary given by respectable residents of localities 
in which the alleged corrupt practices are said to have taken 
place. No driver of any conveyance was produced. Nor 
was any person produced who had actually received any 
alleged gift or had consumed anything provided no behalf 
of the successful candidate. 

As regards Issue No. 2, relating to the use of aeroplanes 
and helicopters by the original respondent, which was no.t 
separately pressed evidently because it was covered by the 
amendment which was assailed by the election petitioner, 
the reason l have given on issue No. 3 for upholding the 
validity of the amendment relating to the services rendered 
by Govt, officials and members of defence forces in due 
discharge of their duties are enough to cover the points 
raised. 


As regards issue No. 6, relating to the adoption of the 
drawing of a cow and a calf as the symbol of the Cong- 
ress (R) Party of the original respondent, the finding of the 
Trial Court, based on a large number of authorities, was that 
this is not a religious symbol. This question was directly 
decided in Bhartendra Singh v. Ram Sahai Pandey & Ors (2). 
Shital Prasad Misira v. Nitiraj Singh Chaudhary (3) decided 
by M. P. High Court on 21-7-1971 ; and Sri Prasanna Das 
Damodar Das Pnlwar v. Indu Lai Kanhaiya Lai Vajnik (4), 
decided on 27-8-1971 by the High Court of Gujarat. The 
learned Judge also cited the following cases where it was 
decided that a cow is not a religious symbol : 


Shah Jayantbi Lai Amba Lai v, Kasturi Lai Nagin Das 
Doshi (36 ELR 189), Baijnath Singh Vaidya v. 
R. P. Singh (36 ELR 327), Bishaniber Dayal v. 
Raj Rajeshwar & Ors, (39 ELR 363 at p. 376), 
Dinesh Dang v. Daulat Ram (39 ELR 465 at p. 
476), Shyamlal v, Mausa Din & Ors. (37 ELR 67 
at p. 89), B, P, Maurya v. Prakashvir Shastri (37 
ELR 137 at p. 14 7), Sobadar Rai v. Ram Singh 
Aharwar & Ors. (37 ELR 176 at p. 188), Vishwanalh 
Pd. v. Salamat Ullah & Ors. (27 ELR 145 at p. 
186) & Lachchi Ram v. J. P, Mukhariya & Ors. (9 
ELR 149 at p. 157). 


In addition, Sec. 8 of the Act 40 0 f 1975 has made the 
position on this point also very clear by providing that, in 
Sec. 123 of the Act in clause (3), the following proviso shall 
be inserted at the end : 


“Provided that no symbol allotted under this Act to u 
candidate shall be deemed to be a religious symbol 
or a national symbol for the purposes of this 
clause." 


As in the case of other amendments, this amendment win 
also challenged on behalf of the election petititoner on the 
ground that it could be misused. 1 am afraid that attacks 
made on such sweeping suggestions of likelihood of misuse, 
in future, cannot possibly succeed. Jt has been repeatedly 
laid down by this Court that the possibility of misuse of a 
power given by a statute cannot invalidate the provision 
conferring the power (See : Dr. B. N. Kbare v. State of 


(2) AIR 1972 M.P. 176 P. 179. 

(3) M.P. Gazette, 23,6.1971, Pt. T p. 809 pa r as 18 to 23. 

(4) Gujarat Gazette dt. 20.7.1972, Pt. 4Cf p. 1042 at 
pp. 1355 to 1362. 


(1) 1974 (2) SCC 660, 666, 672. 
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Delhi (1952) SCR 519 at p. 562; State of W. B. vs. A. A. 
Sarkar (1952) SCR 284 at p, 301 ; R. K. Dalmia vs. Justice 
Tendolkar (1959) SCR 279 at p. 306; T. K. Mudaliar vs. 
Venkatachalam (1955) 2 SCR 1196 at p. 1239; Chitralekha 
vs. State of Mysore i( 1964) 6 SCR 368 at p. 382-383 ; M. R. 
Deka vs. N. E. F. Rly. (1964) 683), The occasion to com- 
plain can only arise when there is such alleged misuse. Even 
the possibility of such misuse of this power by so responsible 
an official as the Election Commissioner cannot be easily 
conceived of. 

It was submitted that the Election Commissioner’s decision 
on this question was unreasonable. The best class of evidence 
a* to what is and what Is not to be reasonably regarded as 
a religious symbol, according to the customs, mores, tradi- 
titions, and outlook of the people of a country at a certain 
time consists of contemporaneous decisions of Curts. It is 
useless to quote passages from ancient texts about the sacred- 
ness of the cow In support of the use of the cow as a reli- 
gious symbol today. The use of pictures of this excellent and 
usefull animal Is so frequently made today for commercial 
purposes or purposes other than religious that the repre- 
sentation of a cow and a calf cannot, except in some spe- 
cial and purely religious contexts, be held to have a reli- 
gious significance, I, therefore, see no force at all in this 
submission of the election petitioner. 

The only question argued with some seriousness in the 
election petitioner’s appeal was that the election expenses, 
which from the subject matter of issue No. 9, had exceeded 
the limit of authorised expenditure imposed by S. 77 of the 
Act read with Rule 90. On this issue, the learned Judge had 
considered every allegedly omitted item of expense very 
thoroughly and had reached the conclusion that the follow- 
ing 3 items, totalling upto Rs. 18,183.50 had to be added 
to the return of election expenses of the original respondent 
which mentioned items totalling upto Rs. 12,892.97. Theae 
were : (1) Coat of rostrums Rs. 16,000/- ; (2) Cost of 
installation of loud-speakers Rs. 1,951/-; (3) Cost of pro- 
viding transport for one journey by car Rs. 232.50. 

On this issue, the learned Judge’s appreciation of evidence 
was not only very thorough and correct, but the application 
of the governing law on the. subject also appears to me to 
bo faultless. Ordinarily, we do not, sitting even in first 
appeals on questions of law as well as of fact in election 
cases, go into findings of fact arrived at without misapplica- 
tion of law or errors of approach to evidence. In the case 
before us, two main questions and one subsidiary question, 
each of which is a mixed questions of fact and law, which 
deserve consideration by this Court on this issue, have been 
raised before us. I will deal with these questions briefly 
seriatim. 

The first question is : If the party, which a candidate re- 
presents, spends or others also spend some money on his 
or her election, is this expenditure one which can be or 
should be properly included in the statement of election 
expenses submitted by the candidate 7 Argument before us 
have proceeded on the assumption made by both sides that 
some expenditure was incurred by the Congress (R) Party 
and some expenditure must also have been incurred by 
those who either voluntarily helped or even thrust their 
supposed assistance, whether it was helpful or not, upon 
those managing the original respondent’s election, which was 
not shown as part of her election expenses. Is the successful 
candidate bound, under the law, to show this also as part 
of election expenses ? 

This question assumed special importance after the decision 
of this Court in Kanwarlal Gupta vs. Amamath Chawla(l), 
where a Division Bench of this Court observed : 

“Now, if a candidate were to be subject to the limita- 
tion of the ceiling, but the political party spon- 
soring him or bis friends and supporters were to be 
free to spend as much as they like in connection 
with his election, the object of imposing the ceiling 
would be completely frustrated and the beneficlent 
provision enacted in the interest of purity and 
genuineness of the democratic process would be 
wholly emasculated. The mischief sought to be 
remedied and the evil sought to be suppressed 
would enter the political arena with redoubled 
force and vitiate the political life of the country. 
The great democratic Ideal of social, economic and 


political justice and eqaulity of status and oppor- 
tunity enshrined in the Preamble of our Constitu- 
titon would remain merely a distant dream eluding 
our grasp. The legislators could never have in- 
tended that what the individual candidate cannot 
do, the political party sponsoring him or his friends 
and supporters should be free to do. That is why 
the legislators wisely interdicted not only the in- 
curring but also the authorising of excessive expen- 
diture by a candidate. When the politicial party 
sponsoring a candidate incurs expenditure in con- 
nection with his election, as distinguished from ex- 
penditure on general party propaganda, and the 
candidate knowingly takes advantage of It or 
participates in the programme or activity or fails 
to disavow the expenditure or consents to it or 
acquiesces in it, it would be reasonable to infer, 
save in special circumstances, that he impliedly 
authorised the political party to incur such expen- 
diture and he cannot escape the rigour of the ceil- 
ing by saying that he has not incurred the expendi- 
ture, but his political party has done so. A party 
candidate does not stand apart from his political 
party and if the political party does not want the 
candidate to incur the disqualification, it must 
exercise, control over the expenditure which may be 
incurred by it directly to promote the poll prospects 
of the candidate. The same proposition must also 
hold good in case of expenditure incurred by 
friends and supporters directly in connection with 
the election of the candidate." 


After making the above-mentioned observations, the 
apparently broad sweep of the observations was limited as 
follows : 


“It may be contended that this would considerably in- 
hibit the electoral campaign of political parties but 
we do not think so. In the first place, a political 
party is free to incur any expenditure it likes on its 
general party propaganda though, of course, in 
this area also some limitative ceiling is eminently 
desirable coupled with filing of return of expenses 
and an independent machinery to Investigate and 
take action. It is only where expenditure is incur- 
red which can be identified with the election of a 
given candidate that it would be liable to be added 
to the expenditure of that candidate as being im- 
pliedly authorised by him. Secondly, If there is 
continuous community by him Secondly, if there is 
ministration punctuated by activated phases of 
well-discussed choice of candidates by popular 
participation in the process of nomination, much 
of unnecessary expenditure which is incurred today 
could be avoided.” 


It Is not necessary lo quote runner trom tne judgement 
which suggests taking of steps for reform of electoral machi- 
nery so as ensure “choice of candidates by popular partici- 
pation in the process of nomination”, because that would 
take us into a territory beyond mere interpretation of the 
law as it exists. It is clear from the passage cited and 1e- 
ter parts of the judgment that the earlier decisions of this 
Court, requiring proof of authorisation by the candidate of 
the election expenditure for which he could be held res- 
ponsible, and, in particular Rananjaya Singh v. Baijnath 
Singh (2), which I shall refor to again a little later, are 
considered. It is enough to observe that the passages quoted 
above rest on the assumption that, where there are 'special 
circumstances in a case which constitute a political 
party an implied agent of the candidate himself, the candi- 
date will be responsible. It was also suggested there that a 
political party itself must exercise some control over the ex- 
penses of the candidate it sets up. The objection was to a 
candidate merely using the political party as a channel or 
cover for expenses incurred by the candidate himself. This 
explains the exclusion of expenses for “genefal party propa- 
ganda" from those for which the candidate is accountable 
and liable. Such expenses could be, it was held, properly in- 
curred by the party itself, irrespective of the source from 


(1) AIR 1975 SC 308 @ 315-316. 

(2) 1955 (1) SCR 671. 
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which the party obtained funds for carrying it on. What is 
declared to be expense incurred by the candidate is that 
expense which his party may incur either as an express or 
implied agent of the candidate and that only. 

The difficulty which faces the election-petitioner at the out 
set in taking up a case of implied authorisation, on the 
strength of anything observed or decided by this Court in 
Kanwarlal Gupta’s case (supra), is that no such case was 
set up here. The petition docs not say that the local Con- 
gress (R) party was really an express or implied agent of 
the original respondent or that it had Hcted in a manner 
from which it could be inferred that the funds were really 
being supplied by the original respondent and were merely 
being spent by the party or its workers for the election under 
consideration. No facts or circumstances were at all indi- 
cated either in the petition or in evidence from which such 
inferences were possible. On the other hand, what is sought 
to be pointed out now in the case before us is that a sum 
of Rs. 70,000/- was shown to have been received from some 
undisclosed sources by Shri Dal Bahadur Singh, the Presi- 
dent of the District Congress Committee at Rae Barelly, 
and that a large part of it was shown, from entries in the 
bank account of the President of this Committee, to have been 
disbursed during or soon after the election. The responsi- 
bility of the District Congress Committee was, however, to 
carry on propaganda and supply information In 3 parlia- 
mentary constituencies. Neither party summoned Shri Dal 
Bahadur Singh to give evidence so that it could not be 
proved what proportion of any of this sum of Rs. 70,000/- 
was spent and in what work and for which of the 3 Par- 
liamentary constituencies. All that was alleged, in para- 
graph 13 of the petition, is that the “expenditure incurred 
by the respondent No. 1, Smt. Tndira Nehru Gandhi and/ 
or her election agent Shri Yashpal Kapur was much more 
than Rs. 35,000/- which was the permissible amount". After 
that, particulars of 11 items were given, out of which the 
first was hiring of 32 vehicles whose numbers are mentioned. 
There is no mention whatsoever in this list of any sum 
paid either by the original respondent or by anyone else 
on her behalf to Shri Dal Bahadur Singh or of any expense 
incurred on behalf of the original respondent by this gentle- 
man. The principle that no amount of evidence can be 
looked Into on a case not set up Is sufficient to dispose of 
this evidence of a cheque of Rs, 70.000/- received bv Shri 
Dal Bahadur Singh. 

It is true that the case set up Is that the prescribed limit 
of expenditure was exceeded and the case is so stated that 
Items beyond the list could conceivably be added. Never- 
theless unless and until there Is a plea that something was 
spent by the Congress (R) Party, either as an express or 
implfed agent of the original respondent, this loop-hole left 
in the petition would not suffice. Sec. 83(l)(b) of the Act 
contains the mandatory provisions that the petition “shall 
set forth full particulars of any corrupt practice that the 
petitioner alleges, including as full a statement as possible 
of the names of the parties alleged to have committed such 
cornmt practice and the date and place of the commission 
of each such practice”. 

The Judgment of this Court, in Kanwarlal Gunfa’s case 
(supra) discusses a number of cases decided by this Court 
which show that it Is not enough to prove exnenditure of 
monev by a candidate's party or friends or relations. It must 
be also proved that this was expenditure authorised by the 
candidate and incurred as the candidate’s ex-press or Implied 
agent, These cases were : 

Rananjava Singh v. Baiinath Singh C1955) 1 SCR 671 ; 

Ram Daval v. BrlJraJ Singh (1970)1 SCR 530; 

Macrai Patodia v. R. K. Blrla (1971)2 SCR 118 & 

B. Rajagopala Rao v, N. G. Ranga (AIR 1971 SC 

267), 

After examining this catena of cases, I think, with great 
respect, that the decirion of this Court In Kanwarlal Gupta’s 
case (supra) could be understood to point in a direction 
contrary to that in which the previous cases were decided 
Hence, It appears to me that the amendment made tv Act 
58 of 1974, by adding the explanation (1) to Sec. 77(1) 
of the Act, could be justified as merely an attempt to res- 


tore the law as It had been understood to be previous to 
decision of this Court in Kanwarlal Gupta's case (supra): 

“Explanation 1.— Notwithstanding any judgement, .order 
or decision of any court to the contrary, any ex- 
penditure incurred or authorised in connection with 
the election of a candidate by a political party or 
by any other association or body of persona or by 
any individual (other than the candidate or his 
election agent) shall not be deemed to be, and shall 
not ever be deemed to have been, expenditure in 
connection with the election incurred or authorized 
by the candidate or by his election agent for the 
purposes of this sub-section : 

Provided that nothing contained in this Explanation shall 
affect — 

(a) any judgment, order or decision of the Supreme 
Court whereby the election of a candidate to the 
House of the People or to the Legislative Assembly 
of a State has been declared void or set aside be- 
fore the commencement of the Representation of 
the People (Amendment) Ordinance, 1974; 

(b) any judgment, order or decision of a High Court 
whereby the election of any such candidate has been 
declared void or set aside before the commence- 
ment of the said Ordinance if no appeal has been 
preferred to the Supreme Court against such judg- 
ment, order or decision of the High Court before 
such commencement and the period of limitation 
for filing such appeal has expired before such com- 
mencement" 

It appears to me that both parties to the case now be- 
fore us were under the impression that the expenses Incur- 
red by a political party over its candidate's election was out- 
side the prescribed limit which operated only against ex- 
penditure by a candidate himself. Hence, the petitioner had 
not pleaded expenses incurred by the party of the original 
respondent as expenses authorities by the original 
respondent. The test of authorisation would naturally be the 
creation of a liability to reimburse whoever spends the money 
and not necesarily the provision of monev before-hand by 
the candidate on whose be-half it is spent. Nevertheless, the 
authorisation has to be set up and proved. In the written 
statement filed on behalf of the original respondent, it was 
very frankly admitted that some expenditure, Incurred by the 
local Congress Party itself, had not been shown as election 
expenses of the candidate herself. This was the position be- 
cause, on the side of the original respondent also, the law was 
understood to be as it is found now clarified by the addition 
of an explanation to Sec. 77 (1) of the Act. 

The second question which arises for consideration Is; if 
some expenses are shown or admitted to have been incurred 
by the candidate’s party or third persons over the election 
of the successful candidate, is it possible to separate it from 
a total expenditure on more than one constituency by some 
process of estimation and apportionment? Of course, this 
question can only arise if it is first proved that whatever 
expenditure was incurred by candidate’s party or by some 
other person, who may be a friend, a relation, or a sym- 
pathiser, was incurred In circumstances from which It can 
be inferred that the successful candidate would re-lmburse 
the party or person who incurred it. As I have already held, 
it is only then that expenditure could be held to be autho- 
rised by the candidate.TFls not enough that some advantage 
accrued or ' expenditure was incurred within the knowledge 
of the candidate. This was very dearly brought out In Ranan- 
jaya Singh v, Baijnath Singh and Ors (1). In this case, the 
Manager, Assistant Manager, 20 Ziladars, and peons of the 
proprietor of an estate in Uttar Pradesh had carried on elec- 
tion work, after having been given_a holiday on full pay 
by the proprietor of the estate who was the fafher of the 
successful candidate. It was contended that inasmuch ns these 
persons were virtuallv employees of the candidate himself, 
their salary for the dav must be added to the list of elec- 
tion expenses. This Court repelled this contention on the 
ground that this extra expenditure had not been authorised 
by the candidate or his agent. Hence, it need not be shown 
as an item of election expense. Voluntary expenditure by 
by friends, relations, or sympathisers apd expenditure In- 
curred by a candidate’s party, without any request or autho- 

(1) 1955 (1) SCR 671. 
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risation by the candidate, has never been deemed to be ex- 
penditure by the candidate himself, (See: Ram Dayal v. 
Brijraj Singh (1970) 1 SCR 530); Magraj Patodia v. R. K. 
Birin (1971) 2 SCR 118). 

An attempt was then made to pass the responsibility on to 
the original respondent, for the expenses of at least 23 vehi- 
cles whose numbers are mentioned in a letter date 23th 
February, 1971, written by Shri Kapur, who then the original 
respondent's election agent, and sent to the District Officer,, 
Rae Bareily, stating as follows : 

“Sir, I beg to say that the District Congress Committee, 
Rac Bareily has taken the following cars for election 
purposes in the three Parliamentary Constituencies, 
Rae Bareily, Amethi and Ram Sanehi Ghat. You may, 
therefore, kindly release them.” 

After giving numbers of the vehicles the letter proceeds: 

"It is therefore requested that the abovesaid cars may 
kindly be released without delay. The letter of the 
President of District Congress Committee about the 
abovesaid cars is enclosed herewith," 

The leter of the President of the Committee, mentioned by 
Shri Kapur, was rather urgent request made to him by Shri 
Dal Bahadur Singh, on 24-2-1 971 ( Ex. A-43), after infor- 
ming him that he is in difficulties as he had tried to find out 
unsuccessfully the whereabouts of Shri V. Vajpayee, who 
was contesting election from Amethi Parliamentary Consti- 
tuency, and of Shri Baiznath Kureel, who was contesting the 
election from Ram Sanehi Parliamentary Constituency. He, 
therefore, asked Shri Kapur, the election agent of the original 
respondent, to send a letter to the District Officer, who had 
refused to release the vehicles without the endorsement of 
the candidate concerned or his or her election agent. 

It is clear from the above-mentioned correspondence that 
Shri Kapur was not speaking on behalf of the other two 
candidates of adjoining Parliamentary Constituencies. He 
was not even undertaking to pay anything for the use of 
the vehicles on behalf of the original respondent. Shri 
Kapur also did not stale that these vehicles were needed 
for work in the original respondent’s constituency. He 
merely forwarded the letter with a request for compliance 
with what Shri D. B. Singh wanted. Shri Dal Bahadur 
Singh was concerned and entrusted with conducting elec- 
tioneering work in three adjoining Parliamentary Constitu- 
encies successfully. He had, therefore, made a frantic appeal 
to Shri Kapur to come to his help. Shri Kapur, without 
concealing any fact, had sent this very letter with n request 
for the release of the vehicles to the District Officer con- 
cerned. On this evidence, the learned Judge came to the 
conclusion that it was not possible to say which vehicles, 
said to be Jeeps, had been utilized for election work and 
in which constituency, The learned Judge after considering 
the evidence recorded the finding that it was not possible 
to hold that the 23 vehicles in question had been used 
exclusively for the purposes of the election of the original 
respondent and not for “general party propaganda purposes” 
for which the original respondent was not liable to pay. 

In Hans Raj v. Pt. Hari Ram and Ors,(I) this Court 
in a similar situation said : 

“Whichever way one looks at the matter it is quite 
clear in view of the decision of this Court reported 
in Rananjayc Singh v. Baijnath Singh & Others (1955 
1 SCR 671) that the expenditure must be by the can- 
didate himself and any expenditure in Ins interest 
by others (not his agents within the meaning of the 
term in the election law) is not to be taken note 
of. Here the hiring was by the Congress Committee 
which was not such an agent, and therefore the 
amount spent by the Congress Committee cannot be 
taken as an amount which must compulsorily be 
included in the expenditure over the election by a 
candidate. If this be the position, we have to decide 
whether this amount spent on the jeeps must be 
taken to be an expenditure made by the candidate 


(1) 40 E.L.R. 125 & 128-129 
132 G.I./75 — 9 


himself. Of that there is no evidence. The bill stands 
in the name of the Congress Committee and was pre- 
sumably paid by the Congress Committee also. The 
evidence, however, is that this jeep was used on be- 
half of the returned candidate and to that extent we 
subscribe to the finding given by the learned judge. 
Even if it be held that the candidate was at bottom 
the hirer of the jeep and the expenditure on it must 
be included in his account, the difficulty is that this 
jeep was used also for the general Congress pro- 
paganda in other constituencies." 


In Shah Jayantilal Ambalal v. Kasturilal Nagindas DosN 
and ors,,(2) this Court held ; 

“It is now well settled (hat expenses incurred by a poli- 
tical party in support of its candidates do not come 
within the mischief of s. 123(6) read with 8. 77 of 
the Act.” 

In Samant N. Ralakrishna Etc. v. George Fernandez and 
Ors. Etc., (3) this Court pointed out : 

“In India all corrupt practices stand on the same footing. 
The only difference made is that when consent is 
proved on the part of the candidate or his election 
agent to the commission of corrupt practice, that itself 
is sufficient. When a corrupt practice is committed 
by an agent and there is no such consent then the 

petitioner must go further and prove that the result 

of the election in so far as the returned candidate 

Is concerned was materially affected." 

However, as I have already held, there is no case or 
evidence before us that the Congress Party was the agent, 
express or implied, of the original" respondent or acting as 
the channel through which any money whatsoever was 
spent by the original respondent. The petition could not pos- 
sibly succeed on the ground of exceeding election expenses. 
On the other hand, on the findings given by me above, the 
expense on the construction of rostrums were also erroneously 
added by the learned Judge. In fact, it seems that other 

two items mentioned there were also wrongly added, Ex- 

penses of the installation and use of loud-speakers and the 
power supplied were certainly shown to have been borne 
by the Congress Party itself. It is true that when elections 
of persons in the position of the Prime Minister or even 
of Ministers, whether in the Central Government or a State 
Government, take place, a number of people come forward 
to cither give or thrust their supposed aid in the election. It 
may be impossible for the candidate to refuse it without 
offending them. But it is also impossible for the Courts 
to make the candidate himself or herself responsible so as 
to impose an obligation upon the candidate to find out what 
expenses incurred by Ihem were and then to add these on 
to the candidate’s account of expenses. That would be, ob- 
viously, a most unfair result. And, this is not what the law 
requires in this Country. The law requires proof of circum- 
stances from which atleast implied authorisation can be In- 
ferred. 


The third and the last and a subsidiary submission on 
behalf of Ihe election petitioner, on election expenses, was 
that. Shri Dal Bahadur Singh not having been produced by 
the original respondent, some sort of presumption arises 
against the original respondent. I do not think that it is 
possible to shift a burden of the petitioner on to the original 
respondent whose case never was that Shri Dal Bahadur SiDfih 
spent any money on her behalf. The case of M.Chenna Reddy 
vs. Ramchandra P.ao (4) was relied upon to submit that 
a presumption may arise against a successful candidate from 
the non-production of available evidence to support his 
version. Such a presumption, under section 114 Evidence Act, 
it has to be remembered, is always optional and one of fact 
depending upon the whole set of facts. It is not obligatory. 

(2) 42 E.L.R. 307 311 

(3) (1969) 3 SCR 603 @ 637 

(4) 40 E.L.R. P. 390 @ 415 
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In Chenna Reddy’s case (supra), the evidence seemed to 
have resulted in a prim a facie case whose effect the respond- 
ent had to get rid of. In the case before us, the election 
petitioner had summoned Shri M.L.Tripathi (PW-59), the 
Secretary of the District Congress Committee, who appeared 
with account books of the party at Rue Bareily. The election 
petitioner could get nothing useful out of his evidence. Even 
if the election petitioner did not, for some reason, desire to 
summon Shri Dal Bahadur Singh similarly, his counsel could 
have requested the Court to exercise its discretionary powers 
under Order XVI, Rule 14 C.P.C., but this was never done, 
A presumption could not arise on tho facts and circumstances 
of a case in which it could not be said that Shri Dal Bahadur 
Singh’s evidence was necessary to dichHrge some burden of 
the original respondent. The original respondent had dischar- 
ged whatever onus lay upon her by producing her own elect- 
ion agent Shri Kapur, who had kept her accounts. Aud, she 
had hereself appeared in the witness box and faced a cross- 
examination which could not be held up as an example of 
complete fairness and propiety, I do not quite understand 
what presumption could possibly arise, due to non-production 
of Shri Dal Bahadur Singh, against what part of her case, and 
to what effect. It could certainly not be suggested that there 
was any duty on her part to repeal some case never set up 
against her. It was nobody's case that the local Congress 
Party was her agent. 


As regards the validity of the dttentions *1 th» 
of Parliament, that cannot be questioned automatically or 
on the bare statement by counsel that certain Members of 
Parliament are illegally detained with some ulterior object. 
The enforcement of fundamental rights is regulated by Arti- 
cles 32 and 226 of the Constitution and suspension of reme- 
dies under these articles . Is also governed by appropriate 
constitutional provisions. Their legality and regularity can- 
not be collaterally assailed by mere assertions made _ by 
Counsel before us. I, therefore, over-rule these objections 
lo the validity of the amendments and the 39th amendment 
as we cannot even entertain them in this manner in these 
proceedings. 

I will now turn to the validity of clause (4) of Article 
329A sought to be added by Section 4 of the 39th Amend- 
ment. I will quote the whole of Section 4 as some argu- 
ment was advanced on the context in which clause (4) of 
Article 329A occurs. Section 4 reads as follows: 

“4. In part XV of the Constitution, after article 329, 
the following article shall bo inserted, namely:— 

“329A. (1) Subject to the provisions of Chapter II of 
part V (except sub-clausc (e) of clause (1) of 
article 102), no election — 


I may now very shortly deal with the objection that, as 
a number of Members of Parliament belonging to the oppo- 
sition parties were in detention, under the preventive 
detention laws, which could not be questioned before 
Courts of law, because of the declaration of the emergency 
by the President, there was a procedural defect in making 
the amendments of the Act of 1.951 and the 39th Constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Article 122 of the Constitution prevents this Court from 
going into any question relating to irregularity of proceed- 
ings “in Parliament”. It reads as follows : 

“122. (1) The validity of any proceedings in Parliament 
shall not be called in question on the ground of any 
alleged irregularity of procedure, 

(2) No officer or member of Parliament in whom 
powers are vested by or under this Constitution for 
regulating procedure or the conduct of business, or for 
maintaining order, in Parliament shall be subject to the 
jurisdiction of any Court in respect of the exercise 
by him of those powers." 

What is alleged by the election-petitioner is that the oppo- 
sition Members of Parliament, who had been detained under 
the preventive detention laws,, were entitled to get notice 
of the proposed enactments and the 39th amendment, so as 
to be present "in Parliament", to oppose these changes in 
in the law. I am afraid, such an objection is directly covered 
by the terms of Article 122 which debars every Court from 
examining the propriety of proceedings “in Parliament". If 
any privileges of Members of Parliament were involved, it 
was open to them to have the question raised “in Parlia- 
ment". There is no provision of the Constitution which has 
been pointed out to us providing for anv notice to each 
Member of Parliament. That, I think, is also a matter com- 
pletely covered hy article 122 of the Constitution. All that 
this Court can look into, in appropriate cases, is whether the 
procedure which amounts to legislation or. in the case of a 
Constitutional amendment, which is prescribed hy Article 368 
of the Constitution, was gone through at all. As a proof of 
that, however, it will accept, as conclusive evidence, a certi- 
ficate of the Speaker that a Bill has been duly passed. 

(Sec : State of Bihar v. Kamcshwar). (1) 

Again, this Court has held, in Sharma v. Sri Krishna,(2) 
that a notice issued by the Speaker of a Legislature for the 
breach of its privilege cannot be questioned on the ground 
that the rules of procedure relating to proceedings for breach 
of privilege have not been observed. All these are internal 
matters of procedure which the Houses of Parliament them- 
selves regulate. 

(1) AIR 1952 SC 252 @ 266 

(2) AIR 1960 SC 1186 @ 1189 


(u) to either House of Parliament of a person who 
holds the office of Prime Minister at the time 
of such election or is appointed as Prime Minister 
after such election; 

(h) to the House of the People of a person who holds 
the office of Speaker of that House at the time 
of such election or who is chosen as the Speaker 
for that House after such election; 

shall be called in question, except before such 
authority (not being any such authority as is 
referred to in clause (b) of Article 329) or body 
and in such manner as may be provided for bv 
or under any law made by Parliament and any such 
law may provide for all other matters relating to 
doubts and disputes in relation to such election in- 
cluding the grounds on which such election may be 
questioned. 

(2) The validity of any such law as is referred to in 
clause (1) and the decision of any authority or 
body under such law shall not be called in question 
in any court. 


(3) Where any person is appointed as Prime Minister 
or, as the case may be, chosen lo Ihe office of ihe 
speaker of the House of the People, while an elec- 
tion petition referred to in clause (b) of article 329 
in respect of his election to either House of Parlia- 
ment or, as the case may be, to the House of the 
People is pending, such election petition thrill abate 
upon such person being appointed as Prime Minister 
or, as the case may he, being chosen to the office 
of the Speaker of the House of the People, but 
such election may bo called in question under any 
such law as is referred to in clause (I j. 


14) No law made by Parliament before the commence- 
ment of the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amendment) 
Act, 1975, in so far as it relates to election petitions 
and matters connected therewith, thall apply or shall 
be deemed ever to have applied to or in relation 
to the election of any such person as is referred 
to in clause (1) to either House of Parliament and 
such election shall not be deemed ' to be void or 
ever to have become void on any ground on which 
such election could be declared to be void or has, 
before such commencement, been declared to be 
void under any such law and notwithstanding 
any order made bv anv Court, hefore 
such commencement, declaring such election 

, t0 be , J j v£ ? ld ' 81,ch election shall continue 

to be valid in all respects and any such order and 
any finding on which such order is based shall he 
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and shall be deemed always to have bean void and 
of no effect. 

(.5) Any appeal or cross appeal against any such ordci 
of any court as is referred to in clause (4) pending 
immediately before the commencement of the Consti- 
tution (Thirty-ninth Amendment) Act, 19/5, before 
the Supreme Court shall be disposed of in confor- 
mity with the provisions of clause (4). 

(6) The provisions of this article shall have effect not- 
withstanding anything contained in this Constitu- 
tion”. 


Counsel for both sides are agreed that, for the purposes 
of the ease before us, we need not consider the constitutional 
validity of clauses 1 to 3 of the newly introduced Article 
329A of the Constitution. I will, therefore, concern myself 
only with the constitutional validity of clause (4) of 
Article 329A of the Constitution. 


Learned Counsel for the election-petitioner contended that 
the constituent or amending power contained in Article 368 
of our Constitution had been misused to achieve some 
purpose which was either outside the Article or which struck 
at the roots of the ‘‘basic structure" or “the essential features” 
of our Constitution. It was submitted that the amendment 
is in-valid on an application of the tests laid down by a 
majority of the 13 Judges who indicated certain basic and 
inviolable principles of our Constitution in Kesvananda 
Bharti’s case (supra). It was contended that the newly 
added Article 329A(4) of the Constitution, far from consti- 
tuting a Constitutional law, which alone could be made 
under Article 368, did not even satisfy the tests of a law, 
inasmuch as it did not lay down any general rule applicable 
to all cases of a particular class but was really designed to 
decide one particular election case, which is now before us 
for heaving, in a particular way. According to learned 
Counsel, the amending bodies had, under the guise of an 
exercise of constituent power, really decided a particular 
election dispute arbitrarily without following the elementary 
principles of judicial procedure or applying any intelligible 
norms or principles of justice either as a Court of law would 
have done oi as any body of persons entrusted with the 
duty to decide a matter justify or quasi-judicially could 
possibly have done. The assumption underlying this argu- 
ment was that setting aside the results of a judicially recorded 
judgment and order by declaring it void and the validation 
of an election held by a Court of law to be invalid neces- 
sarily involves the adoption of a judicial or a quasi-judicial 
procedure if the results are to appear just and not violative 
of the basic principles of natural justice which must be 
held to be parts of the Rule of law envisaged by our Consti- 
tution. What had been done by clause 4' according to the 
learned Counsel for the election petitioner, was nothing short 
of lifting and placing flic elections of the first four dignitaries 
of State outside the range of questionability before any 
authority whatsoever either in the past, present, or future. 
As the only election out of those of these dignntaries still 
in dispute at the time of the passing of the 39th Amendment 
was the election of the Prime Minister to the House of the 
People, now, under Consideration in the appeals before us, 
it was suggested that all this was done, wholly and solely, 
though indirectly, with the object of validating the Prime 
Minister’s election as a Member of the House of Represen- 
tatives in 1971. It sought to place the Prime Minister and 
the Speaker in a separate class by themselves ns candidates 
at a general election for the membership of the House of 
Representatives. It was urged that there could be no reason- 
able or logical nexus between the alleged objects of such n 
classification and the results of the amendment made. It 
was urged that, inasmuch as a Prime Minister holds the 
pivotal position in the governance of the country, there could 
not be a less and not more need to ensure that the election 
i. t u Folder of such a high office to a Parliamentary scat 
had been free from any corrupt practice. It was urged Chat 
the test and the procedure for determining whether the 
holder of such an exalted, responsible, and important office 
was duly elected as a Member of Parliament could not, 
logically or reasonably be different from that which ordinary 
Members of the Parliament had to go through, It was 
pointed out that, in a case covered by this clause, there could 
n0 consideration at all, if the amendment is tmheid, of 
the validity of a past election by any authority in the future 
as all elections in this very special and exceptional class had 
been validated without any qualification and quite uncon- 
ditionally. The effect was, it was urged, that the present 


Prime Minister was placed in a very privilnged and exalted 
position which was not enjoyed by a past Prime Minister 
and which was not meant to be occupied by any future 
Prime Minister. Such a procedure and such u result, it 
was contended, made a mockery of the concept of free and 
fair elections under a democratic system, furthermore, it 
was urged that it was destructive of the concepts of rule of 
law, of equality before law, and of just determination of 
judicially triable disputes. Taking away of even the super- 
visory jurisdiction of superior Courts in elections of a certain 
class of dignitaries was characterised as a gross violation of 
a basic principle of our Constitution. It wa s also submitted 
that, if what was intended to be .conveyed by the amend- 
ment was that Parliament had withdrawn the case before us 
from the sphere of judicial scrutiny and determination and 
had decided it itself, as was stated in his opening address 
by the learned Counsel for the original _ respondent, not 
merely was the basic constitutional principle of separation 
of powers set at naught but the primordial rule of natural 
justice, that no one should be a Judge in his own cause, 
had been infringed inasmuch as the dispute was really bet- 
ween a majority party and the numerically minority groups 
or parties in the Houses of Parliament, No hearing could 
be given to leaders of the numerically minority groups of 
parlies in Parliament because Ihey were, it was submitted, 
illegally detained under Preventive Detention laws after a 
declaration of emergency by the President of India, with the 
result that members of Parliament who did not support the 
ruling party were denied access to Courts so as to secure 
their release from detention and could not take part in pro- 
ceedings which produced the Acts amending the Acl of 1951, 
and, the 39th Amendment. I have already dealt with and 
rejected the objection to the proceedings of the Houses of 
Parliament, on the collateral ground of allegedly illegal deten- 
tions of opposition leaders, 

All the contentions of learned Counsel for the election- 
petitioners, apart from the alleged procedural defect in 
amending the Act of 1951 and the Constitution when a 
number of opposition Members of Parliament ate detained 
under the Preventive Detention laws, already dealt with by 
me, seemed directed towards producing two results either 
simultaneously or alternatively: firstly, to pursuadc us to 
hold that the constituent power had been exceeded or sought 
to be utilised for extraneous purposes falling outside the 
purview of Article 368 of (he Constitution altogether, and, 
secondly, to convince us that the effects of the 4th clause 
of Article 329A must be such that, if this purported addition 
to our Constitution was upheld, the ‘'basic structure” or the 
“basic features” or “the underlying principles” of our Consti- 
tution will be irreparably damaged so that it could not any 
longer be looked upon as the same Constitution. It was 
submitted that the majority view in Kesvananda Bharti’s case 
(supra), which was binding upon us, will compel us to 
invalidate clause (4) of Art. 329A. There was, in the 
course of arguments, considerable overlapping between tests 
and considerations appertaining to the purposes and those 
involving the effects, consequences, or implications of clause 
(4) if it was upheld, It was proposed that purposes should 
be ascertained and their validity determined, inter-alia, in 
the light of the consequences and implications of upholding 
the validity of the impugned clause. Both sets of conten- 
tions involved a definition of the scope of Article 368 and 
a determination of the exact nature of the function actually 
performed by the constituent authorities in passing the im- 
pugned clause (4) of Article 329A. 

We have heard the learned Attorney General and the 
learned Solicitor General of India, in defence of the 4th 
clause of Article 329A sought to be added by the 39th 
Amendment, as well as Mr. A. K. Sen and Mr, Jagunnath 
Kaushal, learned Counsel for the original respondent, who 
also supported the validity of the impugned clause. The 1st 
contention of the learned Counsel seemed directed towards 
inducing us not to look beyond the language to discover the 
purposes or the nature of the function performed in passing 
clause (4) of Article 329 or its effects. This contention had 
necessarily to rest upon the assumptiou that provisions of 
clauses (4), (J) and (6) of Article 329A, sought to be 
introduced by the 39th Amendment, were valid and had the 
effect of depriving this Court of jurisdiction to determine the 
validity of clause (4) by exploring the purposes and objects 
which may he behind the plain meaning of clause (4). Our 
difficulty, however, is that even an attempt to give its 
natural and literal meaning to every word used in Class (4), 
ufter hearing the statements made ’by learned Counsel sup- 
porting the 39th Amendment, to the effect that Parliament 
had itself examined the validity of whatever order and findings 
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on question of fact or law are referred to there, and had 
reached the conclusion that the order and each of the find- 
ings of fact on which it was based must be adjudged to be 
void and of no effect, bailies us very much. This could 
only mean that Parliament, in its constituent capacity, had 
functioned as though it was a direct Court of Appeal from 
a judgment of the High Court while an appeal in the last 
Court is pending — a pioccdun which has not been shewn 
to have been followed so far n any disc brought to our 
notice either decided in this country or anywhere else in 
the world, all the cases cited to support such a view being 
distinguishable on facts and low applicable. 


In the circumstances of this case, set out above, the find- 
ings on contested questions of fact and law and the ordei 
indicated by clause (4) could only be those contained in 
the judgment under appeal by both sides before us. The 
language of clause (4) was, according to the submissions of 
learned Counsel, supporting the amendment, itself meant to 
convey (hat, afler going into the disputed questions of fact, 
the constituent bodies had reached the conclusion that the 
order and the findings must have no legal dice 1 . Indeed, 
the Solicitor-General went so far as to submit that Parliament 
must be deemed to be aware of (he contents of the whole 
record of the proceedings in the High Court, including the 
pleadings, the evidence, and the findings in the judgment of 
the High Court, as these were all available to it. 'In other 
words, we must, imagine and suppose that, whatever may be 
the actual position, Parliament had sat in judgment over the 
whole case as a Court of appeal would have done. But, the 
impugned clause (4), if valid, would compel us to make a 
contrary assumption inasmuch as it declares that all law.N 
prior^ to the 39th Amendment, relating to election petitions 
and "matters connected therewith”, which must include the 
grounds given in Section 100 of the Representation of the 
People Act, 1951, were neither to be applied nor ever deemed 
to have applied to such a case as (he one before us. This 
surely meant that they must be "deemed” not to have been 
applied by Parliament itself, according to the well known 
rule of construction that a legal fiction, introduced by a 
deeming provision, must be carried to its logical conclusion 
and we must not allow our imagination to boggle at the 
consequences of carrying the fiction to its logical conclusions 
(See : Fast End Dwellings Co. Ltd. vs. Finsbury Borough 
Council )(i). 


At the same time, it was contended, and this was es- 
pecially emphasised by Mr. J agannalh Kaushal, that Parlia- 
ment and the ratifying legislatures of the States- -participating 
in the constitution making process-had not applied any pre- 
exis ing norms but had merely declared and registered, almost 
automatically without any need to consider anything fur- 
ther or to apply any law whatsoever to any facts, what 
followed from the abrogation of all pre-existing law, with 
its procedure and norms, so far as the election-petition against 
me original respondent was concerned. This meant that the 
ronstitutent bodies, proceeding on the assumption that the High 
Court had rightly held the original respondent’s election to be 
mval/d by applying (he provisions of the 1951 Act, had 
considered it necessary to validate what really was invalid 
according to the 1951 Act. In view of what X have already 
held on merits, such an assumption, if it was there at all, 
could only be based on a mis-conccption. 


The conflicting points of view, advanced in support of 
amendment, enabled the election-petitioner’s counsel to f 
support for his contention that the impugned clause ( 
obviously meant that a considered judgment on, inter « 
disputed questions of fact, however erroneous, had b< 
swept aside, quite unceremoniously, mechanically, and, wi 
out a semblance of a quasi-judicial procedure, by a purnor 
exercise of constituent power by the constituent bodies, ci 
sisting of the two Houses of Parliament and the ratify 
legislatures of the various States. He urged that the alt 
native contentions of Mr. Kaushal constituted an admiss 
that no procedure whatsoever, which could be conside 

C wJ;L' ;ea r n ° b r ° r appropr . iate fc,r a judicial or quasi-judit 
determination of any question of tact or law was follow 

;,?n r COn r ded ‘, hat whlp hcver of the two alternative cont 

£2f \v f ,!; 0 T el SU K PP ? rtln S tf L e 39th Amendment was acc 
ted by us, his submission, that the amendment was ult 
vires, arbitrary, and improperly motivated was made out 


(M (1952) A. C. p. 109. 


The essence of judicial or quasi-judicial function Is the 
application of ft law which is already given by the law 
making authority to the judicial or quasi-judicial authority 
to apply, This (aw has to be applied to certain findings 
after determining the disputed questions of fact in a manner 
which must conform to the canons of natural justice. 
Learned Counsel for the election-petitioner contended that 
it was not necessary to go beyond clause (4) lo reach the 
conclusion that what was being done to decide a dispute 
which could, under the law as it existed till then, only be 
judicially determined in the mode prescribed by Article 
329(b) read with the Act of 1951 which could not be cir- 
cumvented even before Article 329A cn grafted exceptions 
on it and the Act of 1.951 had been repealed retrospectively 
in ils application to the Prime Minister. The result of a 
sort of consolidated Icgislative-cum-adjudiciatory function 
was sought to be embodied in Article 329A(4) by purported 
Constitutional amendment. He contended that wc were 
bound to consider and decide whether the "constituent power” 
contained in Article 368 of the Constitution was meant to 
be used in this manner. Such use would, he submitted, fall 
outside Article 368. Hence, he submitted, there was no 
need to resort to principles emerging from a consideration 
of what may bo spoken of as the basis structure or essential 
features of the Constitution. It was enough if we held that 
“constituent power” did not cover such a use made of it. 
Learned Counsel for the election-petitioner had thus advanced 
an alternative contention based upon the meaning of the term 
“constituent power” introduced by the 24lh amendment and 
in my opinion, wc are duty bound to interpret Article 368 
and determine the precise meaning of “constituent power” 
when properJv called upon by a party before us to do so, 
Indeed, the very contention that we should so construe 
“constituent power” as to deny ourselve the jurisdiction to 
decide the validity of what was done under a purported 
exercise of such a power involves a determination of its 
meaning. I fail to see how our purisriction to do this could 
be barred by the provisions of the very amendment whose 
constitutional validity is challenged before us. 


Learned Counsel supporting the 39th Amendment, had, in 
defence ot the Amendment, advanced arguments which go 
beyond the position which was adopted to support the 
amendments considered by us in Kesvnanda Bharti’s case 
(supra). The new argument now advanced, to use the 
language of the Solicitor General in his last written sub- 
missions,^ is that “the power of amendment under Article 
468 is Ihc very original power of the people which is un- 
broken into the legislative and the executive and the judicial”. 
He submitted that the implied limitations, to which the 
majority decision in Kesvananda Bharti’s case (supra) has 
committed this Court for the time being, are no longer avail- 
able when considering this “unbroken” power. Mr. A. K. Son 
learned Counsel for (he original-respondent, puts this very 
argument in Iho following words in his written submissions: 

In the hands of the constituent authority there is no 
demarcation of powers. But the demarcation emerges 
oti v when it leaves the hands of the constituent 
authority through well dehned channels into de- 
marcated pools. The constituent power is indepen- 
dent of the fetters or limitations imposed by separa- 
tion of powers in the hands of the organs of the 
Government, amongst whom the supreme authority 
ot the State is allocated. 1 

The constituent power is independent of the doctrine 
of separation of powers. Separation of powers Is 
when the constitution i s framed laying down the 

sueh b ns th ° f i tbe . ? owers in the JitTc *ent organs 
nmver ,0 £ ,skt,vc - executive and the judicial 

tob hr J hC „t° n9 ‘ power springs as the foun- 
tain head and partakes of sovereignty and is the 

nCwem W TWef Create - 9 the ° rsan and dtabi&te the 
powers. Therefore, in a sense the constituent power 
.11 embracing and is at once judicial, executive 

enn * egis * atlve > or m a sense super power, The 
constituent power can also change the system of 

powers is basedT eS UP0 " Wbfch ' hc separation of 


IS, however, quite novel and has to be I think dealt 
by l,3 ‘ If p03tuktes undifferentiated or ariorphous amal 
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gam of bare power constituting the ‘constituent power". 
According to this theory, the power which constitutes does 
not need to be cither constituted or prevented from exercising 
a power assigned by it already to a constituted authority. 
Hence, it is a power of a kind which is above the consti- 
tution itself. If I am not mistaken, the learned Solicitor 
General did say that the constituent power lies “outside" 
the Constitution. In other words, it is independent and above 
the Constitution itself because it operates on the Constitu- 
tion and can displace it with, so to say, one stroke of its 
exercise. I do not think that such an extreme theory could 
be supported by the citation of cither the majority or minority 
views of Judges, barring stray remarks made in other con- 
text, either in the I. C. Golaknatli vs. Stale of Punjab's^) case 
or in the Kesvananda Bharti's case (supra). In fact, in 
neither of these two cases was the question raised nor consi- 
dered at ull by this Court whether the amending power or 
the. “Constituent power” itself constituted such an amalga- 
mated concentration of power, said to be distributed by the 
Constitution between the three different organs of State at 
a “subsequent stage” whatever this may mean. The distri- 
bution of power of different kinds between the three organs 
was compared to delegation of authority to agents which 
could be withdrawn at any time by the constituent bodies. 

If we were to accept the theory indicated above, it would 
make it unnecessary to have a constitution beyond one con- 
sisting of a single sentence laying down that every kind of 
power is vested in the constituent bodies which may, by 
means of a single consolidated order or declaration of law, 
exercise any or all of them themselves whenever they please 
whether such powers be executive, legislative, or judicial 
could this be the ambit of “constituent power" in our Consti- 
tution ? Would such a view not defeat the whole purpose 
of a Constitution 7 Does the whole constitution so crumble 
and melt in the crucible of constituent power that its parts 
cannot be made out 7 Before we could accept a view which 
carries such drastic implications with it we will have to 
over-rule ihe majority view in Kesvananda Bharti's case 
(supra), The majority view in that case, which is binding 
upon us, seemed to be that both the supremacy of the 
Constitution and separation of powers arc parts of the basic 
structure of the Constitution. 

if "constituent power”, by itself, is so transcendental and 
exceptional as to be above the provisions of the Constitution 
itself, it should not, logically speaking, be bound even by 
the procedure of amendment prescribed by Article 368(2). I 
have not found any opinion expressed so far by anv learned 
judge of this Court to show that the constituent power is 
not bound by the need to follow the procedure laid down 
in Article 368(2) of the Constitution. Indeed, rather incon- 
sistently with the theory of an absolute and unquestionable 
power in some undifferentiated or raw and unfettered form, 
operating from above and outside the Constitution, learned 
Counsel, supporting the impugned 4th clause in Article 329A 
concede that the constituent, power is bound by the appro- 
priate procedure laid down in Article 368 for the amendment 
of the Constitution, What they urge is that, subject to this 
procedure, which has been followed here, the constituent 
power cannot be questioned because it is a “sovereign power”. 
The logical consequence of such an argument also is that 
the majority view in Kesvananda Bharti's case (supra) was 
erroneous. It also overlooks that judicial review o£ laws 
made by parliament is always a review of an exercise of 
“sovereign power”.. It may be that the object of the learned 
Counsel in advancing this extraordinary theory was to induce 
us to refer this case to a much larger bench so that the 
majority view in Kesvananda Bharti's case (supra) may, if 
necessary, be overruled. I, however, doubt whether putting 
forward such extreme and untenable propositions is the 
best method of securing such a result. 

I think that the possibly theoretical question indicated above, 
whatever may be the object of raising it, does deserve to be 
seriously considered and answered by us because it discloses 
a basic misconception. Therefore, 1 propose to consider it 
at a length which seems to me to be justified by 
our need to clarify our thinking on a basic or “key" concept 
without a final commitment to a particular view on it. Clearer 
thinking, by examining a basic theoretical question from 
every conceivable angle, leads, I believe, to that open minded- 
ness which is needed by lawyers no less than by any other 
class today so that we may, contrary to our reputation, be 


responsive to the inevitable challenges of change. Justice 
Holmes once said: "Theory is the most important part of 
the dogma of law, as the architect is the most important 
man who takes part in the building of a house” [Holmes, 
Collected papers (1921) 200]. 

It seems to me that the words “sovereignty” and “sovereign 
power, used repeatedly by learned Counsel defending the 
39th Amendment to describe the constituent power, should, 
for several good reasons, be avoided, so fur as possible, by 
lawyers who seek that clarity of thought for which preci- 
sion in language is the first requirement. One of these 
reasons was given by Lord Bryce (Studies in "History and 
Jurisprudence” (1901) ((503-504) ( “The frontier districts 
if one may call them so, of Ethics, of Law, and of politi- 
cal science have been thus infested by a number of vague 
or ambiguous terms which have produced many barren 
discussion and caused much needless trouble to students... 
No offender of this kind has given more trouble than the 
so-called 'Doctrino of Sovereignty’ ”. Prof. Mellwain, how- 
ever, opined : "But this very fact is proof of its vital Impor- 
tance in our modern world, and tne wide variety of the 
views held concerning its essence, as well as the conflicting 
conclusions to which these views still lead, may furnish 
sufficient excuse for another attempt to clarify some of our 
ideas touching this central formula under which we try to 
rationalize the complicated facts of our modern political 
life”. Another reason for eschewing such expressions, so 
far as possible, is that they arc “emotive” or of a kind 
about which Mr. Leonard Schapiro, (writing on “Key con- 
cepts in Political Science” Series, at p. 7) rightly observed; 
“(-.motive words such as “equality’, ‘dictatorship’, ‘elite’ or 
even ‘power’ can often, by the very passions which they 
raise, obscure ft proper understanding of the sense in which 
they are, or should be, or should not be, or have been used. 
Confucius regarded the ‘rectification of names’ ns the first 
task of government. ‘If names are not correct, language 
will not be in accordance with the truth of things’, and this 
in time would lead to the end of justice, to anarchy and to 
war”. At any rate, in America, the concept of State 
Sovereignty, ranged against that of national sovereignty, 
did produce a civil war which is said to have been precipi- 
tated by the decision of the American Supreme Court in 
Dred Scott vs, Sandford(2). 


I must preface my observations here about the concepts 
of "sovereignty” and exercise of “sovereign power”, between 
which I make a distinction, with two kinds of explanation. 
The first kind involves an exposition of a functional or socio- 
logical point of view, I believe that every social, political, 
economic, or legal concept or doctrine must answer the 
needs of the people of a country at a particular time. I 
see the development of concepts, doctrines, and institutions 
as responses to the changing needs of society in every 
country. They have a function to fulfil in relation to 

national needs. The second type of explanation may be 

called historcal or meant merely to indicate and illustrate 
notions or concepts put forward by thinkers at various times 
in various countries so as to appropriately relate them to 
what we may find today under our Constitution. We 

have to appreciate the chronology or stages of their deve- 
lopment if we are to avoid trying to fit into our Constitu- 

tion something which has no real relevance to it or bearing 
upon its contents or which conflicts with these. It must not, 
if I may so put it, be constitutionally “indigestible" by a 
constitution such as ours. Of course, it is not a secret that 
we have taken some of the basic concepts of our Consti- 
tution from British and American Constitutions in their most 
developed stages. That too must put us on our guard 
against attempts to foist upon our Constitution something 
simply becuse it happens to be either a British or American 
concept of some particular period which could not possibly 
be found in it today. Therefore, both types of explanation 
appear to be necessary to an exposition of what may or may 
not be found in our Constitution, 

I certainly do not think that Judges of this Court have 
or should think that, thev have the power to consciously alter, 
under the guise of judicial interpretation, what the Consti- 
tution declares or necessarily implies even though our pro- 
nouncements, interpreting the Constitution, may have the 
effect of contributing something to the growth or even change 


(1) 1967(2) SCR 672. 


(2) (1856) 19 How. 393. 
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of Constitutional law by clearing doubts, removing oncer* 
tainties, or filling up of gaps to a limited extent If the 
law embodied in our Constitution, as declared by this Court, 
is not satisfactory. I do not think that we can or should 
even attempt to stand in the way of a change of any kind 
sought through appropriate constitutional means by the cons- 
titutionally appointed organs and agencies of the State. 
If, however, this Court is asked to declare as valid what 
seems to it to fall clearly outside the ambit of the Consti- 
tution, and, Indeed, what is even claimed to be operating 
from outside ihc Constitution and described ns a supra- 
Constitutional power, there may be no alternative left to it 
except to declare such a claim to be really outside the 
Constitution. If we were to do that we would only be 
accepting the professed basis of the claim without conceding 
its constitutional validity. After all, we are really concerned 
with the questions of constitutional validity which can only 
be resolved by references to what the Constitution contains, 
either expressly or by a necessary implication, and not with 
what is beyond its range except in so far as this also may 
be necessary to explain what is or what is deemed to be a 
part of our Constitution. 

The term “sovereign” is derived from the Latin word 
“Superanus” which was akin lo “Suzerian" suggesting a 
hierarchy of classes which characterised ancient and medi- 
eval societies. In its origin, it is an attribute assigned to 
the highest living human superiors in the political hierarchy 
and not some abstract quality of a principle or of a law 
contained in a document — a meaning, as will be shown here, 
which emerges clearly later. In times of anarchic disorder 
or oppression, by local satraps or chieftans or barons or even 
bullies and criminals, ordinary mortals have sought the 
protection of those who could give it because of their 
superior physical might. No book or document could pro- 
vide them with the kind of help they needed. They looked 
upto their “Sovereign liege and Lord”, as the medieval 
monarch was addressed by his subjects, for protection against 
every kind of tyranny and oppression. 

The Greeks and Romans were not troubled by theories 
of “Sovereignty” in a State. The principle that Might was 
Right was recognised as the unquestioned legally operative 
principle atleast in the field of their Constitutional laws. 
Greek philosophers had, however formulated a theory of a 
Law of Nature which was, morally, above the laws actally 
enforced. In later stages of Roman Law, Roman jurists 
also, saturated with Greek notions of an ethically superior 
law of Nature, said that the institution of slavery, which 
gave the owner of a slave theoretically absolute power of 
life and death over the slave, just like the powers of a pater- 
familias over his children, was contrary to Jus natural e 
although it was recognised by jus gentium, the laws of 
then civilised world. Aristotle, in his analysis of forms of 
government, had emphasized the importance of the Consti- 
tution of a State us a test or determinant of sovereign power 
in the State. And, Roman jurists, had, indirectly, cleared 
the path for the rise of modern legalism and constitutionalism 
by rescuing law itself from the dutches of a superstitious 
reverance for customs, surrounded with ceremonial and ritu- 
alistic observances and cumbersome justice defeating for- 
malism, through fiction and equity, and forged a secular 
and scientific weapon of socio-economic transformation. 
AH this was very useful in preparing for an age in which 
secular law could displace religion as the “control of con- 
trols” (See : Julius .Stone’s “Province & Function of Law”, 
1961 Edn. p. 754, 767). 

Romans not only clarified basic notions but developed a 
whole armoury of new forms in which law could be dec- 
lared or made ; Lex ; Plebiscitum ; Magistratuum Edicta ; 
Senatusconsulta ; Responsa Prudentium ; Principum Placlta, 
The last mentioned consisted of orders of Roman Emperors 
which were of various kinds, some of genera) application 
to cases of particular kinds and others for particular indi- 
vidual cases : Edicta; Decreta, Mandate, Rescripta. They 
had the “force of law" or "Lex” which could be roughly 
equated with our statutory law, “Decreta” were issued 
as decisions on individual disputes, in exercise of the 
Emperor's power “under" the authority of “Lex deimperio” 
although “in the classical period it was firmly established 
that what the Emperor ordained had the force of law” (See : 
R. W. Leagh on Roman Law, Edn. 1961 p. 32). The 
point to ngte is that, even in the embryonic stages of 
government through legislation law making end decision of 
individual cases arc found distinctly separate. 


After the break-up of the Roman Empire, there were 
attempts in medieval Europe, both by the Church and 
the kings, to develop spiritual arid temporal means for 
checking wrong and oppression. Quests for the superior 
or a sovereign power and its theoretical justifications by 
both ecclesiastical and lay thinkers were parts of an attempt 
to meet this need. The claims of those who, as vicars of 
God on earth, sought to meddle with mundane and temporal 
affairs and acquire even political power and influence 
were, after a struggle for power, which took different forms 
in different countries, finally defeated by European Kings 
with the aid of their subjects. Indeed, these Kings tried 
to snatch, and, not without success, to wear spiritual crowns 
which (ho roles of “defenders of the faith” carried with 
them so as to surround themselves with auras of divinity. 

The theory of a legally sovereign unquestionable autho- 
rity of the King, based on physical might and victory in 
battle, appears to have been developed in ancient India 
as well, by Sh. Kautilya, although the concept of a 
Dharma, based on the acthority of the assemblies of those 
who were learned in the dharmashastras, also competed 
for control over exercise of royal secular power. High 
philosophy and religion, however, oftern seem to have in- 
fluenced and affected the actual exercise of sovereign power 
and such slight law-making as the King may have attempted. 
The ideal King, in ancient India, was conceived of primarily 
as a Judge deciding cases or giving orders to meet specific 
situations in accordance with the Dharma Shastras. It also 
appears that the actual exercise of the power to administer 
justice was often delegated by the King to his judges in 
ancient India. Indeed, according to some, the theory of 
separation of powers appears to have been carried so far 
(See ; K. P. Jayaswal in "Manu and Vajnavalkya”— A basic 
History of Hindu Law — 1930 Edu. p. 82) that the King 
could only execute the legal sentence passed by the Judge. 

We know that Semetic propets, as messengers of God, 
also became rulers wielding both spiritual and political 
temporal power and authority although to Jesus Christ, who 
never sought temporal power, is ascribed the saying : 
“render unto Caesar tiie things that are Caesars and to God 
things that are God’s”. According to the theory embodied 
in this saying, spiritual and temporal powers and authorities 
had to operate m different orbits of power altogether. An- 
other theory, however, was that the messenger of God had 
given the sovereign will of God Almighty which governed 
all matters and this could not be departed from by any 
human authority or ruler. In the practical administration 
of justice, we are informed, Muslim caliphs acknowledged 
and upheld the jurisdiction of their Kazis to give judgment 
against them personally. There is an account of how the 
Caliph Omar, being a defendant in a claim brought by a 
jew for some money borrowed by him for purposes of 
State, appeared in person in the Court of his own Kazl 
to answer the claim. The Kazi rose from his seat out of 
respect for the Caliph who was so displeased with this 
unbecoming conduct that he dismissed him from office. 
(See ; Sir A. Rahim’s “Muhammadan Jurisprudence" (19J8) 
P. 21). 

The theory, therefore, that there should be a separation 
of functions between the making of laws, the execution of 
laws, and the application of laws, after ascertaining facts 
satisfactorily, is not new. It is embedded in our own best 
traditions, It is dictated, if bv nothing else, by common 
sense and the principle of division of labour, without an 
application of which e-Trcrnt performance of any duties 
cannot bo expected. 


We may. now look back at the theory and practice of 
sovereignty in Europe. There, wise Kings, in the Middle 
ages, sougt the support of their subpects in gatherings or 
"colloquia”, which, in the words of Mr. De Jouvenel (See : 
“Sovereignty an Inquiry into the Political Good” p. 177), 
“had the triple character of a session of justice, a council 
of State and the timid beginnings of a legislative assembly 
were ihe means by which the affairs of the realm came 
more and more into the hands of the King”, He goes on to 
observe ; “The council of the King and the Courts of justice 
progressively developed an independent life, the assembly 
remaining under the name of Parliament in England and 
Stutes-General in France”, 


Bodin, writing in the reign of Henry the III of Frinc* 
(1551 lo 1589), viewed sovereignty as an absolute unlimited 
power which, though established by Jaw, was not controlled 
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by It. According to him, under an ideal system, sovereignty 
was vested in the King by divine right, The King's word 
was law. But, even according to Bodin, although the 
Sovereign was free from the trammels of positive law, as 
he was above it, yet, he was “bound by divine law and the 
law of nature as well as by the common law of nations 
which embodies principles distinst from these" (See : Dun- 
ning’s “History of Political Theories : Ancient &_ Medeivat” 
p. 28), Hobbes, a century later continued this line of 
thinking on an entirely secular and non-moral plane. He 
opined : “Unlimited power and unfettered discretion as to 
ways and means are possessed by the sovereign for the end 
with a view to which civil society is constituted, namely, 
peace and escape from the evils of the State of nature”, 
jn which the life of individuals was “nasty, brutish, and 
short”. Although, Hobbes visualised the existence of a 
social compact as the source of the authority of the sove- 
reign, yet, he looked upon the compact only as a mode of 
surrender by the subjects of all their individual rights and 
powers to the sovereign who could be cither an individual 
or a body of persons. Subjects, according to him, had no 
right to rely upon the compact as a means of protection 
against the sovereign. He provided the fullest theoretical 
foundations of a Machiavellian view of sovereignty. 

As we know, in the 17th and 18th centuries, European 
monarchs came in sharp conflict with the representatives 
of their subjects assembled in “Parliament" in England and 
in the “Slates-General" in France. And, theories were put 
forward setting up, as against the claims of Kings to rules 
as absolute sovereigns by indefensible divine right, no lesser 
claims to inviolability and even divinity of the rights of 
the people. But, theories apart, practice of the art of 
Government proves that the effective power to govern, by 
the very nature of conditions needed for its efficient exer- 
cise, has had to be generally lodged in one or few especially 
in times of crisis, but not in all those who represent the 
people even under democratic forms of Government, Direct 
democracy, except in small city States such as those of 
ancient Greece, is not practically feasible. 

Theories of popular sovereignty put forward by Locke 
and Rousseau came to the fore-front in the 17th and 18th 
centuries — an era of revolutionary changes and upheavols. 
The theory of certain immutable individual natural rights, 
as the basis of a set of positive legal rights, essential and 
necessary to the fulfilment of the needs of human beings 
as individuals, was advanced by Locke. He visualised a 
social contract as a means of achieving the welfare of indi- 
viduals composing Society. He also advocated separation 
of powers of government in a Constitution as a meffiod of 
securing rights of individual citizens against even their own 
Governments, Montesquieu elaborated this theory. The 
ideas of Rousseau were amongst those which contributed 
to produce that great conflageration, the French Revolution, 
which was described by Carlyle as the “bonfire of feuda- 
lism”. Government, according to Rousseau, in all its De- 
partments, was the agent of the General Will of the Sove- 
reign people whose welfare must always be Its aim and 
object. But, the General Will for the time being was also 
liable to err about the particular means chosen to achieve 
the ends of good Government. There was, according to 
Rousseau, also another part of the “General Will" which 
was more permanent and stable and unerring and decisive. 
He hinted that there was what Bosanquet (See : The Philo- 
sophical Theory of the State — Chap. V) called the “Real 
Will", the basis of which was found in Rousseau’s Philoso- 
phy. As pointed out by T. H. Green, in his Lectures on 
“principles of Political Obligation" (1931 Edn. p. 82) Rous- 
seau’s theory of Sovereignty was designed to bring out that : 

“there’s on earth a yet auguster thing, veiled though 
it be, than Parliament and King." 


T. H. Green said : “It is to this 'auguster thing’, not to 
such supreme power as English lawyers held to be vested 
in ‘Parliament nnd king’, that Rousseau's account of the 
sovereign is really applicable”. 

The ideas of Rousseau were subsequently used by Hege- 
lian and Idealist political philosophers to deify the State as 
the repository of I he “Real Will” of the people and by 
Marxists to build their theory of a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, But, the views of Locke and Montesquieu were 
sought to be given a practical form by American Consti- 
tution makers, who imbued with them, devised a machinery 


for the control of sovereign power of the people placed in 
the hands of the three organs of State so that It may not 
be misused. Suspicion of Governmental power and fear 
of its misuse, which characterised liberal democratic think- 
ing, underlay the doctrine of separation of powers embodied 
in the American Constitution. 


“The merits of democracy”, according to Bertrand Russel 
(See: "Power: A new Social Analysis" p. 187) “arc nega- 
tive : it does not insure good government, but it prevents 
certain evils”. He pointed out (at p. 188): “It is possible, 
in a democracy, for the majority to exercise a brutal and 
wholly unnecessary tyranny over a minority. . . The safe- 
guarding of minorities, so far as is compatible with orderly 
Government, is an essential part of tho taming of power”. 
He also said (at p. 192) : “Where democracy exists, there 
is still need to safeguard individuals and minorities against 
tyranny, both because tyranny is undesirable in itself, and 
because it is likely to lead to breaches of order. Mon- 
tesquieu’s advocacy of the separation of legislative, execu- 
tive, and judiciary, the traditional English belief in checks 
and balances, Bentham’s political doctrines and the whole 
of nineteenth century liberalism, were designed to prevent 
the arbitrary exercise of power. But such methods have 
come to be considered incompatible with efficiency”. 


borne quite honest, upright, and intelligent people think 
that the inefficiency, the corruption, the expense, he waste 
of time nnd effort, and the delay in accomplishing what they 
regard as much too urgently needed socio-economic and 
cultural transformations of backward peoples today, involved 
in treading the democratic path, are so great that they would 
readily sacrifice atleast some of the democratic processes 
and such safeguards against their misuse as separation of 
powers and judicial review are meant to provide. They 
would not mind taking the risk of falling into the fire to 
escape from what they believe to he a frying pan. Some 
may even agree with Bernard Shaw, who liked to look at 
everything turned upside down in attempts to understand 
them, that Democracy, with all its expensive and time-con- 
suming accompaniments, is, even in the most advanced 
countries, only a method of deluding the mass of the people 
into believing that they are the rulers whilst the real power 
is always enjoyed by the few who must be judged by the 
results lh*y produce and not by their professions. Others 
regard democracy as the only means of achieving the highest 
good and the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
They consider its maintenance to be inextricably bound up 
with the preservation of the basic individual freedoms and 
a supporting mechanism or structure of checks and balances, 
separation of powers, and judicial review. What some be- 
lieve to be obstacles to any real progress are looked upon 
by others as almost sacred institutions essential for the 
protection of their lives and liberties, hearths and homes, 
occupations and means of livlihood, religions, languages, and 
cultures. Inevitability of change is, according to some, the 
basic and inescapable law of all life, the only questions to 
be considered being its pace and direction : how soon dr 
how late and whether the change is to be for the better 
or for the porse ? “El Dorado", some believe, lies ahead. 
Our march towards it, they say, should be orderly and 
disciplined. To others all chance is anathema as if is gene- 
rally for the worse. The Golden Age, some believe, lay 
m the past. Salvation of mankind, they think, lies in a 
return to the imagined pristine virtues of that past. Some 
assert that certain amendments of our Constitution have 
defaced and defiled” it (See: Mr, Palkhivala’s "Our Con- 
stitution ) Others maintain that these very amendments 
have made our Constitution a more potent instrument of 
those socio-economic and cultural transformations for which 
the Constitution was designed (See: Dr. V. A Sevld 
Muhammad s Our Constitution for Haves or Havenots 7”. 


Judges must, no doubt, be impartial and independent. They 
cannot in a period of intensified socio-economic conflicts 
eithei become tools of any vested interests, or function, from 
i as reformers propagating particular causes, 

Nevertheless, they cannot be expected to have no notions 
whatsoever of their own, or to have completely blank minds 
on important questions indicated above which, though related 
to law, really fall outside the realm of law, They cannot 
dwell in ivory towers or confine their processes of thinking 
m some hermetically sealed chambers of purely legal logic 
artificially cut off from the needs of life around to which 
law must respond. Their differing Individual philosophies, 
outlooks, nnd attitudes on vital questioas, resulting from diffe- 
rences in temperament, education, tradition, training, interests 
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and experiences in life, will often determine their honest 
choices between two or more reasonably possible interpreta- 
tions of such words as “amendment" or “constituent power" 
in the Constitution, But, on certain dear matters of princi- 
ple, underlying the Constitution, no reasonable person could 
entertain two views as to what was or could be really intended 
by the Constitution makers. One of the these matters, clear 
beyond the region of all doubt, seems to me to be that the 
judicial and law making functions, however broadly conceived, 
could not possibly have been meant to be interchangeable. 
They are not incapable of distinction and differentiation, 
in any constitutionally prescribed sphere of operation of power 
including that of “constituent power”. Each has its own 
advantages and disadvantages and its own natural modus 
operand!. 

A lamentable example of what took place in the course 
of English Constitutional history when, a House of Commons, 
composed of very intelligent and learned people, one of 
whom, Holt, subsequently became a distinguished Chief Jus- 
tice of England, took upon itself to sit in judgment on a 
decision of two Judges of the King's Bench Division, one 
of whom was suspected of being a partisan of Royal preroga- 
tive and power at a time when a struggle for supremacy 
between the competing legal claims of the King, as the titular 
sovereign, and those of the House of Commons, as represent- 
ing the people, was still going on. In strict law, which was 
unwritten, the position on that problem of power was not 
quite clear at that time. The episode is thus described by 
Lord Denman, C.J.. in Stockdale V. Hansard(l) (at p. 
1163) : 

“The next case to which 1 advert in truth embraced no 
question of privilege whatever; but, us one of the 
highest authorities in the State has thought otherwise, 
1 shall offer some comments upon It, T mean Jay V. 
Tophum (112 How St. Tr„ 821). The House of Com- 
mons ordered the defendant, their serjeant-at-arms, to 
arrest and imprison the plaintiff for having dared to 
exercise the common right of all Englishmen, of pre- 
senting a petition to the King on the state of public 
affairs, at a time when no Parliament existed. For 
this imprisonment an action was brought. The decla- 
ration complained, not only of the personal trespass, 
but also of extortion of the plaintiff's money practised 
by defendant under colour of the Speaker’s warrant. The 
plea of justification under that warrant, which could 
not possibly authorise (he extortion, even If it could 
the arrest, was over-ruled by this Court, no doubt 
with the utmost propriety, for the law was clearj Lord 
Ellenborough points this out in the most forcible 
manner, in 14 East, 109. Yet for this righteous judg- 
ment C.J. Pemberton and one of his brethren were 
summoned before the Convention Parliament, when they 
vindicated their conduct by unanswerable reasoning 
but were, notwithstanding, committed to the pri- 
son of Newgate for the remainder of the session. Our 
respect and gratitude to the Convention Parliament 
ought not blind us to the fact that his sentence of 
imprisonment was as unjust and tyrannical as any of 
those acts of arbitrary power for which they deprived 
Kipg lames of his Crown. It gave me real pain to 
hear the Attomcv-Oencral contend that the two Judges 
merited the foul indignity thev underwent, as they had 
acted corrunllv in concert with the Duke of York. 
In support of this novel charge, he produced no evi- 
dence, nor anv other reason but lhat the plea, as set 
ont in Nelson’s Abridgement (a), annenrs to have been 
in bar. and not to the jurisdiction. But the Commons, 
who knew their own motives, made no such charge : 
the record Produced ihere. on law. evh'b'ts a' hnd nteo 
for the reasons assigned bv T ord Ellenborouoh: and 
tire hiftfTnirmt punished bv the Commons could noi 
have been different without a desertion of duty by 
the Judves". 

[(a) 2 Nels. Abr. 1248. The nlea there is lhat pleaded, 
not in lav V. Tv-ham. but in verdon V. Tonham. 
Sec 14 Fast, 102 note (a).) 

Tn RtocVdale Vs. Hansard fsnnral the action of the House 
of Commons, on Jay Vs. Topham (supra), was practically 


declared to be illegal or unconstitutional for arbitrariness 
The sovereign British Parliament, however, did not alter bul 
has acquiesced in the law as stated by Lord Denman who 
pointed out, by references to a number of precedents, that 
Common Law Courts had continuously been determining 
questions relating to the very existence of an alleged privilege 
and defining its orbit on claims based on the ground of a 
Parliamentary privilege. And, English Courts have gone on 
doing this unhesitatingly after Stockdale i\ Hansard (supra), 
just as they had done it earlier, as a part of their function 
and duty to interpret and declare the law as it exists. 

Let me go back a little further to the time when another 
English Chief Justice, Sir Edward Coke, who, on being sum- 
moned, with his brother Judges, by King James the 1st, to 
answer why the King could not himself decide cases which 
had to go before his own Courts of justice, asserted : “*** 
no king after the conquest assumed to himself to give any 
judgment in any cause whatsoever, which concerned the 
administration of justice within this realm, but these were 
solely determined in the Courts of Justice”. When the king 
said that “he thought the law was founded on reason, and 
that he and others had reason, as well as the Judges”, Coke 
answered : 

“True it was, that God had endowed his Majesty with 
excellent science, and great endowments of nature; 
but his Majesty was not learned in the laws of his 
realm of England, and causes which concern the life, 
or inheritance, or goods or fortunes of his subjects, 
are not to be decided by natural reasoh, but by the 
artificial reason and judgment of the law, which law 
is an act which requires long study and experience, 
before that a man can attain to the cognizance of it; 
and that the law was the golden met-wand and measure 
to try the causes of the subjects; and which protected 
his Majesty in safety and peace". 

(The “Higher Law" background of American Constitu- 
tional law by Edward S. Corwin p. 38-39). 

We know that Coke even advanced the claim, in Bonham’s 
(1) case, that Courts could invalidate acts of Parlia- 
ment if they contravened rules of natural justice such as 
that a man shall not be heard before he is condemned or 
that he should be a Judge in his own cause. As Iver Jennings 
points out, in an appendix to “The Law- and the Constitution" 
(5th Edn. 1959 p. 318) the theory of Parliamentary sovereignty 
or supremacy could, by no means, be said to be firmly establi- 
shed in England in Coke’s time. 

Blackstone, while enunciating the theory of Parliamentary 
sovereignty in the 19th century, as it was to be later expoun- 
ded in the 20th century by Prof. A. V. Dicey, also claimed 
superiority for “the law of nature which was common to all 
mankind”. He said about this law : 

“It is binding over all the globe, in all countries, and 
at all times : no human laws are of any validity If 
contrary to this; and such of them as are valid derive 
all their force and all their authority, mediately or 
immediately, from this original;” (See : Dicey- *-Law of 
the Constitution p. 62).. 

It is a matter of legal and Constitutional history that 
English Judges finally rejected calims based upon vague 
Philosophical concepts or upon a law of nature or appeals 
to the “Yet auguster thing" pitted against statutory law except 
in so far as certain rules of natural justice and reason could 
impliedly be read into acts of Parliament due to absence 
of statutory prohibition nnd the need to observe them having 
regard to the character of the function required by a statute to 
be performed. Constitutional historians, such as Holdsworth, 
have pointed out how English Common lawyers, some pre- 
siding as Judges over King’s Courts of Justice, others sitting 
in Parliament as T-cgislalors. joined hands to evolve, sustain, 
and give life to principles of “Sovereignty of Parliament” and 
the "Rule of T aw” as understood by them. Dices asserted, 
in his “l aw of the Constitution”, that both these principles so 
operated as to reinforce each other instead of coming into con- 
flict with each other. One wonders whether this could be 
said of later times when the need for more ranid transfor- 
mations of social and economic orders, in an effort to build un 


(1) 112 English Rep. 1112 @1163. 


(1) (1610) 8 Co. Repl. 118 
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a welfare Stale in Britain, led to 1 serious curtailments of what 
were at one time considered natural and inviolable rights and to 
adoption of legislative devices such as Henry VJIllh clause. 
We know that these developments evoked a powerful protest 
from a Chief Justice of England, Lord He wart, who wrote a 
book on the subject : “New Depotism". Today, however, it 
cannot be said that the Courts of justice in England do not 
see the implications of a welfare Socialistic State which may 
demand the curtailment of liberties of subjects in many direc- 
tions in order that the substance of democratic freedom, only 
attainable through removal of economic, social, and educa- 
tional disparities and barriers, may be attained. 

Willis, dealing with the development of American Constitu- 
tional Law, wrote about the claim of Coke, mentioned above, 
to invalidate Acts of Parliament by reference to certain fun- 
damental principles of natural justice and of common law 
(Sec : Willis on Constitutional Law-Edn, 196 p. 76) : 

“This dictum of Coke, announced in Dr. Bohman’s case 
(1610), 8 Co. Rep, 118A) was soon repudiated in 

England, but the doctrine announced in Coke’s 
dictum found fertile soil in the United States 

and sprouted into such a vigorous growth that it was 
applied by the United States Supreme Court in the 
decision of cases coming before, it; and it has been 
said that the doctrine of the supremacy of the Supreme 
Court is the logical conclusion of Coke's doctrine of 
control of the Courts over legislation". 

ft seems to me that judicial review of all law making, 

whether it appertains to the sphere of fundamental law or 
of ordinary law, is traceable to this doctrine of judicial cont- 
rol by reference to certain basic principles, contained in a 
Constitution and considered too inviolable to be easily alter- 
able. It may be (hat this doctrine is unsuitable for our 

country at a time when it is going through rapid socio-econo- 
mic transformation. Nevertheless, so long as the doctrine 
is found embodied in our Constitution, we cannot refuse to 
recognise it. 

In America, there was some doubt whether the doctrine 
of judicial review of all legislation naturally flowed out of 
the vesting of judicial power by Section 1 of Article 3 of 
their Constitution which says : 

“The judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior Courts 
as the Congress may, from time to time, ordain and 
establish". 

(Willis on Constitutional Law — p. 1020), 

There is no article there, like Article 13 of our Constitution, 
which declared any kind of legislation abridging or taking 
away fundamental rights to be “void". The doubt was not 
without substance. It was removed by Chief Justice Marshall 
whose judgment in Marbury v. Madison(l), firmly established 
the doctrine of judicial review and the supermacy of the 
Supreme Court of America, in the judicial field of interpreta- 
tion, as the mouthpiece of the Constitution, and, therefore, 
of the “Real Will" of the people themselves. The Constitu- 
tion, as the basic or fundamental law of the land, was to 
operate there as the touchstone of the validity of ordinary 
laws just as the validity of laws made by British colonial 
legislatures was tested by reference to the parental Act of 
the British Parliament, 

Under our Constitution, by Article 141 of the Constitu- 
tion, power is vested only in the Supreme Court and in no 
other organ or authority of the Republic to declare the law 
“which shall be binding on all Courts within the territory 
of Tndia”. Section 143 of the Constitution of Tndia 
also shows that whenever questions of fact or law 
have cither arisen or are likely to arise, the President of 
India may, in view of their public importance, seek the opi- 
nion of the Supreme Court, by a reference made to the 
Court. The procedure on such a reference is that of a 
Judicial, authority which hears those interested and then gives 
its opinion. Article 32 of the Constitution gives a wide power 
to the Supreme Court “to issue directions or orders or writs", 
which is larger than that of the British Courts issuing pre- 
rogative writs, although it is confined to the enforcement of 


0) (1803) Crunch 137. 

132 G.I./75 — 10 
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the rights conferred by part 3 dealing with fundamental rights. 
The power of the High Courts of the various States under 
Article 226 of the Constitution to issue appropriate direc- 
tions, orders, or writs “to any person or authority Including 
in appropriate cases any Government”, within the territories 
under its jurisdiction, extends to “any other purpose”, that 
is to say, to purposes other than enforcement of fundamental 
rights. Article 227 also contains the power of a High Court 
to superintend the functioning of “all Courts and Tribunals” 
within its jurisdiction. These powers of the High Courts are 
subject to appeals to the Supreme Court, which is also a 
repository of a special jurisdiction under Article 136 to grant 
special leave to appeal “from any judgment, decree, determi- 
nation, sentence or order in any cause or matter passed op 
made by any Court or Tribunal in the territory of India’ . 
It is true that there is no mention or vesting of judicial power, 
as such, in the Supreme Court by any Article of our Consti- 
tution, but, can it be denied that what vests in the Supreme 
Court and High Courts is really judicial powei 7 The Cons- 
titution undoubtedly specifically vests such power, that is to 
say, power which can properly be described as . “judicial 
power”, only in the Supreme Court, and in the T-ligb Courts 
and not in any other bodies or authorities, whether executive 
or legislative, functioning under the Constitution. Could such 
a vesting of power in Parliament have been omitted if it 
was the intention of Constitution makers to clothe it also 
with any similar judicial authority or functions in any capacity 
whatsoever 7 

The claim, therefore, that an amalgam or some undifferen- 
tiated residue of inherent power, incapable of precise definition 
and including judicial power, vests in Parliament in ils role 
as a constituent authority, cannot be substantiated by a refe- 
rence to any Article oF the Conslituion whatsoever substan- 
tive or procedural. Attempts arc made to infer such a power 
from mere theory and speculation as to the nature of the 
“Constituent power” itself. I do not think that, because the 
constituent power necessarily carries with it the power to 
constitute judicial authorities, it. must also, by implication, 
mean that the Parliament, acting in its constituent capacity, 
can exercise the judicial power itself directly without vesting 
it in Itself first by an amendment of the Constitution, The 
last mentioned objection may appear to be procedural 
only, but, as a matter of correct interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, and, even more so, from the point of view of correct 
theory and principle, from which no practice should depart 
without good reason, it is highly important. 

This impels me to consider such theories of sovereignty 
as we may find embedded in our Constitution, ft is note- 
worthy that the phrase “Sovereignty and integrity of Tndia" 
was inserted in 1963 Article 19 (2), (3) and (4), to 
denote the political independence and wholeness of the country 
vis a vid other countries. It was also introduced in the oaths 
of "allegiance” to Constitution prescribed in the Third Schedule 
indicate that the duty to uphold” the Sovereignty and integrity 
of India" follows from a recognition of the supremacy of 
the Constitution, The term "sovereign" is only used in the 
preamble of our Constitution, which says : 

“We, the people of India, having solemnly resolved to 
constitute India into a Sovereign Democratic Republic 
and to secure to all its citizens : 


In our constituent Assembly this twenty-sixth day of 
November, 1949, do hereby adopt, enact and give to 
ourselves this Constitution". 

This Court, exercising the powers vested in it under the 
Constitution to declare the law of the land, cannot go behind 
the clear words of the constitution on such a matter. We 
have to presume that the Constitution was actually made by 
the neople of Tndia by virtue of their political sovereignty 
which enabled (hem to create a legally Sovereign Democratic 
Republic to which they consigned or entrusted, through the 
Constitution, the use of sovereign power to be exercised, 
in its different forms, bv the three different organs of Govern- 
ment, each acting on behalf of the whole neople, so as to 
serve the objects stated in the Preamble. This reference to 
“the people of India” is much more than a legal fiction, It 
is an assertion in the basic legal instrument for the govern- 
ance of this country of the, fact of a new political power. 
The legal effect of the terms of the instrument Is another 
matter. 
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lt bus been pointed out, in the Kesvananda Bharti’s case 
(supra), that the preamble of our Constitution did not, like 
that of the American Constitution, “walk before the Consti- 
tution’, but was adpoted after the rest of the Constitution 
was passed so that it is really a pnr of the Cons- 
titution itself. It means that the Constitution is 
H document recording an act of entrustment and conveyance 
by the people of India, the political sovereign, of legal autho- 
rity to act on its behalf to a “Sovereign Democratic Repub- 
lic “This Constitution” has a basic structure comprising 
the three organs of the Republic : the Executive, the Legisla- 
ture, and the Judiciary. It is through each of these organs 
that the Sovereign will of the People has to operate and 
manifest itself and not through only one of them. Neither 
of these three separate organs of the Republic can take over 
the function assigned to the other. This is the basic struc- 
ture or scheme of the system of Government of the Republic 
laid down in this Constitution whose identity cannot, ac- 
cording to the majority view in Kesvananda’s case (supra), 
be changed even by resorting to Article 368. It necessarily 
follows, from such a view, that Sovereignty, as the power 
of taking ultimate or final decisions on broad politico-legal 
issues involved in any proposed changes in the law, becomes 
divisible. The people are not excluded from the exercise of 
it. They participate in all the operations of the Republic 
through the organs of the State. They bind themselves to 
exercise their individual and collective rights and powers only 
in the ways sanctioned and through agencies indicated by 
the Constitution, The Republic is controlled and directed by 
the Constitution to proceed towards certain destinations and 
for certain purposes only. The power to change even the 
direction and purposes is itself divided in the sense that a 
proposed change, if challenged, must be shown to have the 
sanction of all the three organs of the Republic, each apply- 
ing its own methods and principles and procedure for testing 
the correctness or validity of the measure. This result, whe- 
ther we like it or not, necessarily follows from our present 
Constitutional structure and scheme. If the judicial power 
operates here like a brake or a veto, il is not one which can 
be controlled by anv advice or direction to the judiciary os 
is the case in totalitarian regimes. Tn our system, which Is 
democratic, its exercise is left, to the judicial conscience of 
each individual judge. This is also a basic and distinguishing 
feature of Democrncv as Prof. Friedman indicated in his 
"T.nw in a Changing Society” fn. 61 3 emoted by me in 
Kesvananda Bharti’s case (supra) at (p. 859). 

Tn Kesvananda Bharti's case (supra), I had approvingly 
quoted the views of Prof, Ernest Barker, who, in his “Social 
and Political Theory”, claiming to be elaborating the theory 
underlying the preamble to our own Constitution, pointed 
out that, inasmuch as the Constitution is the instrument which 
regulates the distribution between and exercise of sovereign 
power, by the three organs of the State, and it is there 
constantly to govern and to he referred to and to be appealed 
to in any and even' case of doubt and difficulty, it could 
itself, conceptually, be regarded as the true or “ultimate” 
sovereign, that is to say. Sovereign as compared with “im- 
mediate” sovereignty of an organ of the Republic 
acting within its own sphere and at its own level. 

Of course, inasmuch ns the power of altering every feature 
of the Constitution remains elsewhere politically, the Consti- 
tution is neither the ultimate “political” sovereign nor a le- 
gally unalterable and absolute sovereign. All constitutional 
and "legal” sovereigns are necessarily restrained and limited 
sovereigns. T thought and still think that such a working 
theory should be acceptable to lawyers, particularly as the 
dignitaries of State, including Judges of superior Courts, and 
all the legislators, who have to take oaths prescribed by the 
Third Schedule of our Constitution, swear "allegiance” to 
the Constitution as though the document itself Is a personal 
Ruler. Uiis accords with our own ancient notions of the 
law as “The King of Kites” and the majesty of all that 
it stands for : The Rirhtfnlness of the Ends as well ns of the 
Means. 


The theory outlined above would, of course, be unaccept- 
able if sovereignty must necessarily be Indivisible and located 
in a determinate living person or persons — a really medeival 
concept which is not generally employed today even to des- 
cribe the titular hereditary monarchs as “sovereigns”, although 
the dictionaries mnv still give the derivative meaning 
of “sovereign” as the human ruler. Modern. theories 
of even political sovereignty advanced bv the Pluralist School 
e.g. Gierke. Dugitif. Me Tver. Laski — look upon it as 


divisible and not as absolute and unlimited. Indeed, they 
go to the extent of practically denuding sovereignty of all its 
customary connotations. Diiguit abandons “sovereignty” as 
an obsolescent doctrine and displaces it by the ruling princi- 
ple of “social solidarity”. Me. Iver thinks that the traditional 
concepts of sovereignty, dominated too long by legalistic 
Austinian views, needs to be discarded. His conclusion is 
that the State, with which doctrine of sovereignty has been 
bound up, is “the association of associations”, merely regu- 
lates the "principles of association" or relations between indi- 
viduals and associations in the interests of Society as a whole. 
He wrote : 

“At any moment the State is more the official guardian 
than the maker of the law. Its chief task is to uphold 
the rule of law, and this implies that it is itself also 
the subject of law, that it is bound in the system of 
legal values which it maintains.” 


(See : R. M. Mac Ivor : “The Modern State” p. 478), 

Laski, while mainly accepting this rather negative approach, 
reminiscent of 1 9th century Liberalism, would accord the 
State a much more positive role in Ihe interests not only of 
social order but also of socio-economic engineering and pro- 
gress. 


Marxists, who saw in the State and its laws and all insti- 
tutions supporting an existing social order, the means of 
oppression anti exploitation of the mass of the people, dreamt 
of the “withering away" or the State with its claims to 
'Sovereignty*. But, the Russian Revolution was followed by 
the vastly Increased powers of the State run for the benefit 
of the proletariat. Nevertheless, the Constitution of the 
US, S.R. guarantees to citizens not merely fundamental rights, 
including the light to work, bill has a special department of 
the Procurator General to enforce due observance of legality, 
according to Ihe law of the Constitution, by all the functiona- 
ries of State. Article 104 of their Constitution reads : 

“104. The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. is the highest 
judicial organ. The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 
is charged with the supervision of the judicial activities 
of all the judicial organs of Ihe U.S.S.R, and of the 
Union Republic within the limits established by law. 


(See : A Denisov, M. Kirichenko’ Soviet State-I.aw 

p, 400). 


It is true that legality is enforced in the U.S.S.R. not 
merely through the organs of the State but the vigilance of 
the Communist Party which' consists of selected persons keep- 
ing a watch on the policy of the State. A. Y. Vyahlnskt, 
however, explained (See : Fundamental Tasks of Soviet Law 
1938) that Soviet “law can not more be reduced simply to 
policy than cause can be identified with effect . Stnct 
observance of "Socialist Legality , 
of the Constitution, is entrusted to 
Slate, with its three organs, the 
and the people of the U.S.S.R. (See : 

System” by M/s. John N. Hazard and 
Ihough, Art. 15 of the Constitution ol 


tinder supremacy 
the care of the 
Communist Party, 
“The Soviet Legal 
Tssac Shapiro). A1- 
ihc U.S.S.R. speaks 


of the “Sovereignty” and Sovereign Rights of the Union Re- 
publics, yet, it is made clear that these Republics Junction 
subject to the supremacy of the Constitution. Hence, the 
supremacy of the Constitution is a principle recognised by 
the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. also as operating above and 
limiting the Sovereignties of the Socialist Republics. 


HUerke made a wide survey and a penetrating analysis of 
istic thinking, upto tbe end of the 19th century, sov * r * 
nty derived, on the one hand, from theories ot the 
ereignty of the Ruler, and, on the other, from theories of 
polar sovereignty. He observed : (See : “Natural Law 
1 theory of Society” by Otto Gierke translated by Ernest 


“Kant sketches, indeed, an ideal Constitutional State in 
which popular sovereignty, is nominally present; but 
no living ‘subject’ of supreme authority is anywhere 
reallv to be found in (bis Slate The ‘bearers’ of 
the different powers (legislative, executive and judi- 
cial) arc supnosed to govern, but each is subject to 
a strict legal obligation appropriate to its own 
sphere, and over them all, as the sovereign proper, 
the abstract Taw of Reason is finally enthroned . 
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lie concluded (at p. 153) : 

“The history of the theory of constitutionalism shows 
how a doctrine derived from the principle of popu- 
lar sovereignty could produce almost the same rc- 
■ suits as I he other (and apparently opposite) system 
of thought which started from the principle of the 
sovereignty of the Ruler. In the one case, just ns 
in the other, the inviolability of sovereignty, and 
the unity of the personality of the State, are sacri- 
ficed, in order to attain the possibility of a constitu- 
tional law which is binding even on the Sovereign.” 

A theory of a “Legal Sovereignty” must necessarily de- 
marcate the sphere of its “legal” or proper operation as oppo- 
sed to mere use of power cither capriciously or divorced 
from human reason and natural justice. Ernest Barker’s 
statement of it, quoted by me in Kesvananda’s case (supra), 
seemed to me to satisfy this requirement. After pointing out 
that Sovereignty, by which I understand one recognised by 
law, is limited both by its own “nature" as well as its “mode 
of action", it concludes : (at p. 867-868) : 

"Sovereignty moves within the circle of the legal asso- 
ciation, and only within that circle it decides upon 
questions of a legal order, and only pon those 
questions. Moving with in that circle, and deciding 
upon those questions, sovereignty will only make 
legal pronouncements, and it will make them accord- 
ing lo regular rules of legal procedure, It is not 
a capricious power of doing anything in any way : 
it is a legal power of settling finally legal questions 
in a legal way." 

There should be no difficulty in accepting such a theory 
if one can conceive of an ordered system or "government of 
laws” as opposed to a “Government of men" placed beyond 
limitations of this kind, At any rate, it is implicit in the 
very idea of a Constitution. Our Constitution not only re- 
gulates the operations of the organs of State but symbolises 
he unity of the Republic and contains the inspiring hopes 
and aspirations and cherished goals of all the efforts of the 
nation, It operates not merely through the law but also on 
the minds and feelings of the people. 

Prof. Willis, in his “Constitutional Law of the Linited States" 
advocates the doctrine of "Sovereignty of the People” for 
which ho finds support in Abraham Lincoln’s well known 
description of the American system as “ a Government of 
the people, for the people, by the people” as well as in a 
number of pronouncements of the American Supreme Court, 
After considering and rejecting a whole hest of theories of 
political philosophers and jurists, including those of Bodin, 
Hegel, Hooker, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Fichte, Kant, 
Austin, Brown, Dicey, Willoughby, Duguit, and Laski, he 
opines : (at p. 51) : 

“As Dewey says, the forces which determine the gov- 
ernment are sovereign. The effective social forces 
are not the Union, nor the States, nor the oligarchy, 
of States, nor the organs of Government, nor the 
Constitution, nor natural law, but those forces 
which created these organisations and agents and 
institutions, and to whom they are all ultimately 
responsible.” 

According to him, the “Sovereignly of the People" which he 
advocates docs not mean an anarchic license given lo each 
individual or group to do as he or it pleases, but stands for 
the power of the people, “organised in Government to ex- 
press and adjust their will cither directly or through repre- 
sentatives". He explains, in the rest of his work, how the 
government of the U.S.A., in ihc broader sense of all that 
social control which, operating through the three departments 
of Slate, has to take place in accordance will) the Consti- 
tution, This concept of a nation “organised in Government” 
appears to me lo clearly introduce (he idea of a Constitution 
which lays down what that organisation is and how it 
must operate. Although Prof. Willis rejects the view that Ihc 
Constitution is “Sovereign", because it can be altered by 
the people, he is obliged to accept something resembling it: be- 
cause he secs that the “people", thought of as a mere aggrega- 
tion or an amorphous mass, is too nebulous. Any satisfactory 


theory of sovereignty must account for the power of the people 
to act in certain ways or to move in certain directions. A 
‘hydra-headed’ multitude or mass of people will not know 
how to act or in which direction to move. It. is its “orga- 
nisation” which provides that. And, its effort to organise 
itself and lo rationalise will produce a Constitution for it 
which embodies its will as organised in the form of a govern- 
ment. The will of the people is thus inseparable from a 
Constitution which enables it to be expressed and then to 
govern. The Constitution neither is nor can be sovereign in 
the sense that the people who made it cannot unmake it or 
change il. It only prescribes the correct mode of doing 
everything, including that of changing the very system of 
Government. It is only in this sense that it can be "Sover- 
eign" or “supreme" and rule the life of a nation. 

Another American writer, Willoughby, has put forward 
the view that sovereignty, as an attribute of the State, con- 
ceived of as a juristic entity apart from its governmental 
organs, cannot be legally limited, According to him, to limit 
il is to destroy it. The says (see : willoughby on “Fundamental 
concepts of Public Law” — Tagore Law Lectures, 1924, at P. 
77): “There would seem (o be no more value in attaching legal 
rights and duties to the sovereign State than there is in 
predicating the attributes of goodness and justice of a 
Divine Being who is regarded as Himself the creator, by 
His own unrestrained will, of all distinctions between good- 
ness and badness.” But, this seems more a metaphysical 
than n realistic, more amoral Hobbes-Machiavellian than 
;t Danle-Gandhiun stance. If one's concept of the Divine 
Being are to be introduced into law, one could refer to 
those also which see Divinity only in that, order and that 
Law which seems to pervade and govern the whole physical 
world and the universe. Indeed, there arc judicial dicta to 
the effect that God Himself considered Himself bound by 
those elementary principles of justice whose love was planted 
in man by Him. Tn Copper Vs. Wandsworth Board of 
works(l) Byles, .1. observed : 

"The laws of God and man both give the party an 
opportunity to make his defence, if he has any. I 
remember to have heard it observed by a very learn- 
ed man. upon such an occasion, that even God him- 
self did not pass sentence upon Adam before he 
was called upon lo make his defence. ‘Adam’ 
(says God), ‘where art thou? Has thou not eaten 
of the tree whereof I comanded thee that thou 
shotildesl not eat’? And the same question was put 
to Eve also”, 

It is clear that no simple theory of sovereignty fits the 
complex facts of modern life. Every theory of today, ulti- 
mately, rests on concepts more refined than the physical or 
spiritual might of sonic ruler, in whom executive, legislative, 
and judicial powers coalesce to take away all legal distinctions 
between them. Even if that was ever the concept of 
Sovereignty anywhere, it was certainly not that of our Consti- 
tution makers ami it is not ours today. Even Willoughy, dealing 
with Constitutionalism (Willoughby on “Nature of the State" 
1928, at p. 302) says : “(he value of Constitutional govern- 
ment is not . that it places sovereignty in the hands of the 
people, but that it prescribes definite ways in which this 
sovereign power shall be exercised by the Stale” Hence, 
lie too admits that the Constitution does place some limita- 
tion on exercise of sovereign power. That seems to me to 
he the essence of a Constitution and the rationale of ils 
existence. 

Sitll another American writer, Orfield, in the course of 
his discussion (sec : “The Amending of (he Federal Con- 
stitution” by Lester B. Orfield 1971), of a number of con- 
cepts of sovereignty, seems sometimes to almost consider 
Article 5 of the American Constitution, containing the con- 
stituent power and its procedure, to be sovereign. He con- 
cludes his discussion on the subject as follows (at n. 166) : 

“Each part of the amending body is subject to law, 
and may be altered or abolished. The amending 
body itself may he altered through the amending 
process, and limitations on the future amending 
capacity may be imposed. The amending body 


(1) (1863), 14 C.B. (N.S.) 180. 
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is an artificial sovereign deriving its being from 
a law in the form of Article Five. The amending 
roups hold office for but a short time, and may 
o supplanted by others in the elections in which an 
increasingly larger electorate participates. The theory 
of sovereignty, moreover, presupposes the continued 
Orderly existence of tho government. In case of a 
revolution the commands of the sovereign would 
be disregarded, and authority could no longer be 
ascribed to the amending body either in fact or in 
law. The moral, religious, physical, and other 
factual limitations on the supposed sovereign are 
so important that it may perhaps be correct to 
say that they are also legal limitations, as there 
comes a time when law and fact shade into one 
another. Finally, when it is remembered that through- 
out all history, American as well as European, there 
never has been a consensus as to the meaning of 
soveregnty, it seems that the termshould be used 
only with the greatest circumspection." 

He rejects the concept of sovereignty of the people as too 
vague and meaningless. And, for the reasons given above, ho 
rejects the theory of a sovereignty of the amending body. 
His final conclusion seems to be that it is better to avoid 
altogether entanglement in the concept of sovereignty. This 
view, however; overlooks the fact that lawyers need a work- 
ing theory of sovereignly to be able to decide legal questions 
before them. As between tho sovereignty of the amending 
Article and the sovereignty of the Constitution there should 
be little doubt that lawyers should and would prefer the 
sovereignty or supremacy of the whole constitution rather than 
of any part of it. On the face of it, it appears more reason- 
able and respectable to swear allegicncc to the whole Consti- 
tution, as we -actually do, rather than to Article 368 or to 
the amending powers contained in it. If there is a part of 
our Constitution which deserves greater devotion than any 
other part of it, it is certainly tho preamble to our Constitu- 
tion. 

The American Supreme Court, in the context of the especi- 
ally American conditions and needs, after learning sometimes 
towards a recognition of "State Sovereignty” (See : ware vs. 
Hylton (1); Dred Scott vs. Sandford) (2) and at others to- 
wards a recognition of the dual system of Government which 
has prevailed in America (See : e.g. Gibbtts vs. Ogden) (3) 
has, on the whole apted for the “Sovereignty of the people” 
which unifies the nation (see : e.g. White vs. Heart (4) Keith 
vs. Clark (5) National Prohibition Cases'!. (6). 

I cannot, while T urn on Ihc subject of American conditions, 
resist the temptation to quote Ihc trenchant comments of 
Prof Willis on what lie considers to be (he dangers of 
the American system of government. He wrote (at p.68-69) : 

"But the greatest danger in popular sovereignly does 
not lie in the intellectual field, but in the moral. 
While our intellectual level is not as high as it ought 
to be, our moral level is much lower than it can 
safely be if our form of government is to endure 
permanently. Millions of our citizens arc already 
members of the criminal class. Millions of other 
citizens who are not yet members of the criminal 
class are in the economic world doing things just as 
bad as the things which members of the criminal 
class are doing. Millions of our people arc con- 
cerned wilh their own selfish interests instead of the 
common good. Millions of our citizens arc only too 
ready to ruin themselves and tho rest of our people 
physically, intellectually, and morally by drugs and 
intoxicating liquors and vices. Our people do not 
seem to be much concerned with high ideals in any 
of the fields of human endeavor. Our people as a 
whole do not seem to be seriously concerned with 
social planning for I he purpose of obtaining an ideal 
social order. They are more interested in rotation 
in office than they are in good government. They 
are more interested in winning law suits than in ideal 
system for the administration of justice. They are 
more interested in making fortunes in the practice 


(1) (1876) 3 Dali 199. 

(2) (1856) 19 How 393. 

T3) (1824) (9 Wheat p. 1) 

(4) (1871) 13 Wall. 646 

(5) (1878) 97 U.S. 454 

(6) (1920) 253 U.S. p. 350 


of medicine than in the prevention of disease. They 
are more interested in profits in (he business world 
than they are in a well-planned system of business 
orgenisation adopted to the needs of our social 
order. They are more interested in individualism 
(hail they are in collective planning for the good of 
all. 

The effects of the moral standards of our people are 
already manifest. As a result of our political and 
economic theories, there has developed a con- 
centration of wealth impn railed in human history. 
While on the whole the economic level is com- 
paratively high in the United States, the difference 
between the wealth of the many and that of the few 
is startling. One-fourth of the families in the United 
States before the depression had incomes of less 
than $ 500 and two-thirds of the families in the 
United States incomes of less than $ 1,000, while 
2 per cent of Ollr population owned 65 per cent of 
the wealth. There were four men any one or whom 
had and income as, large as five million of the 
poorest people in the United States. This conccnta- 
tion of wealth was probably one of the primary 
causes of the depression, and the depression has 
therentened our capitalistic system. This only 
shows the danger inherent in our political organisa- 
tion.” 

If the people of an advanced country like the U.S. A,, left 
entirely to the concept of popular sovereignty, have revealed 
the need for a more positive guiding or moulding role of 
their State so as to overcome the dangers adverted to by 
Prof. Willis, how much greater are the needs of a people 
potentially so great but actually so backward economically 
and educationally as ours, taken en masse, still arc? Our 
concepts of sovereignty must accord with the needs of the 
people of our country. Our constitution, which has been 
described by G. Austin as “the cornerstone of the Nation”, 
was devised ns a means to serve those needs. Jt has not 
only the elevating preamble, deserving the allegience of every, 
rational human being, but, unlike the American Constitution, 
the whole of Part TV of our Constitution which contains 
“Directive Principles of Stale Policy” (o guide (he future 
course of Slate action particularly in the legislative field. It 
is true that provisions of Part IV are not enforceable through 
the Courts against the State, but they arc declared us fun- 
damental in the governance of the country and arc used to 
interpret the Constitution and to fix its meaning I think 
from this point of view also, we can say that the concept o< 
tho Supremacy of the Constitution Is, undoubtedly, more 
suited (o the needs of our country than any other so far put 
forwards. It not only places before us the goals towards 
which the nation must march but it is meant to compel our 
Sovereign Republic, with its three organs of Government to 
proceed in certain directions. It assumes that each orgnn 
of State will discharge its trust faithfully. Can we deny it 
thnt supremacy which is the symbol and proof of the level 
of our civilisation? - f 

I find that the doctrine of the supremacy or sovereignty 
of the Constitution was adopted by a Bench of seven learn- 
ed Judges of this Court in Special Reference No. 1 of 1964(1), 
where Gajendragadkar, C. J., speaking for six learned Judg- 
es of this Court said (at p. 446); 

“In a democratic country governed by a written 

constitution, it is the Constitution which is 

supreme and sovereign. It is no doubt true 
thnt the Constitution itself can be amend- 
ed by the Parliament, but that is possible because 
Art. 368 of the Constitution itself makes a provi- 
sion in that behalf, and tnc amendment of the Cons- 
titution can be validly made only by following the 
procedure prescribed by the said article. That shows 
that even when the Parliament purports to amend 
the Constitution, it has to comply with (he rele- 
vant rpandate of the Constitution itself. Legisla- 
tors, Ministers, and Judges all take oath of allegi- 
ance to the Constitution, for it is by the relevant 
provisions of the Constitution that they derive their 
authority and jurisdiction and it is to the provi- 
sions of the Constitution that they owe allegiance. 


(1) 1965(i) SCR 413. 
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Therefore, there can be no doubt that the sovereignty 
which can be claimed, by the Parliament in Eng- 
land, cannot be claimed by any Legislature in India 
in the literal absolute sense." 

The principle of the supremacy of the Constitution was 
then declared by the majority of the learned Judges of this 
Court in Kesvananda's case (supra) to be a part of the basic 
structure of the Constitution. The minority opinion, while 
not specifically dissenting Irotn this view, was that even what 
was considered by the majority to be a part of “basic struc- 
ture" was alterable under Article 368, Put, no judge of 
this Court has so far held that, without even attempting to 
change what may be the basic structure of constitution itself, 
by appropriate amendments, judicial power could be exer- 
cised ny Parliament under Article 368 on the assumption 
that it was already there. 

M.C. Setalvad, a distinguished jurist of India, said (See : 
"The Common Law of India” Hamlyn T_cctures-12th series — 
1960) (at p. 174-175) : 

“The Constitution divides the functions of the Union into 
the three categories of executive, legislative and 
judicial functions following the pattern of the British 
North America Act and the Commonwealth of 
Australia Act. Though this division of functions 
IS not based on the doctrine of separation of pow- 
ers as in the United States yet there is a broad 
division of functions between the appropriate autho- 
rities so that, for example, the legislature will not 
be entitled to arrogate to itself the judicial func- 
tion of adjudication. ‘The Indian Constitution has 
not indeed recognised the doctrine of separation of 
powers in its absolute rigidity but the functions of 
the different parts or branches of the Government 
have been sufficiently differentiated and consequently 
it can very well be said that our Constitution does 
not contemplate assumption, by one organ or part 
of the State, of functions that essentially belong to 
another’. ISee : Raj Saheb R, J. Kapur & Ors. vs. 
Slate of Punjab ( l ) ] . This will no doubt strike one 
accustomed to the established supremacy of Par- 
liament in England as unusual. In the course of its 
historical devolpment Parliament has performed and 
in a way still performs judicial functions, Indeed 
the expression ‘Court of Parliament' is not unfami- 
liar to England lawyers. However, a differentiation 
of the functions of different departments is an 
invariable feature of all written constitutions. The 
very purpose of a written constitution is the demar- 
cation of the powers of different deparlmen's of 
government so that the exercise if their powers may 
be limited to their particular fields. In countries 
governed by a written constitution, as India is, the 
supreme authority is not Parliament, but the consti- 
tution. Cnstrasting it with the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, Dicey has characterised it as the supremacy 
of the Constitution.” 


A. V. Dicey, the celebrated propoundcr of the doctrine of 
the sovereignty of Parliament, had criticized Austin for fre- 
quently mixing up “legal sovereignty’’ and “political sover- 
eignty” (See : Law of the Constitution by A. V. Dicey— 
10th Edn. p. 72). He contrasted the British principle of 
"Parliamentary Sovereignty” with what was described by 
him the “Supremacy of the Constitution” in America. He 
observed (at p. 16?): 


“But, if their notions were conceptions derived from 
English law, the great statesmen of America gave 
to old ideas in perfectly new expansion, and for the 
first time in the history of the world formed a cons- 
titution which should in strictness be ‘the law of 
the land', and in so doing created modern federa- 
lism. For the essential characteristics of federalism 
— the supremacy of the constitution — the distri- 
bution of powers — the authority of the judiciary — 
reappear, though no doubt with modifications, in 
every true federal stale.” 


(1) (1955) 2 SCR 225 at 1>. 235. 
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He stud (at p. 144); 

"A federal state derives its existence from the constitu- 
tion, just as a corporation derives its existence from 
the grant by which it is created. Hence, every 
power, executive, legislative, or judicial, whether it 
belong to the nation or to the individual States, )s 
subordinate to and controlled by the constitution.” 

11c wrote about the American Supreme Court (at p, 159); 

"Of the nature and position of the Supreme Court itself 
this much alone need for our present purpose be 
noted, The court derives its existence from the 
constitution, and stands therefore on an equality 
with the President and with congress; the members 
thereof (in commonwith every Judge of the Federal 
Judiciary) hold their places during good behaviour, 
at salaries which cannot be diminished during a 
judge's tenure of office,” 

The theory of the Supremacy of the Constitution is thus 
not a new one at all. It is inherent in the very concept of 
“the augustcr thing" which lies behind Parliament or king and 
is sought to bo embodied in the Constitution of a country. 
The Judges, who arc vested with the authority and charged 
with the duty to uphold the Constitution, do so ns the mouth- 
pieces of what has been called the "Real Will" of the people 
themselves by political philosophers such us Bosnnquct. That, 
as J have indicated earlier, is the theory underlying the system 
of judicial review. Such a system may delay changes but 
should not, T think, speaking entirely for myself, deny or 
defeat the right of the people to bring about any change, 
whether basic or not. in the Constitution. Indeed, in Kes- 
vanandu's case (suprn), .1 indicated that. I thought that the 
most proper and appropriate function of the amending pow- 
er in a Constitution, whieh is also u part of the Constitution, 
and, indeed, its most potent part-was that of making baste 
changes so us to avert constitutional breakdowns and revo- 
lutions if possible. However, we arc precluded from acting 
upon such a broad view of amending power in this ease as 
we are bound by the majority opinion in Kesvananda’s case 
(supra) that implied limitations of “a basic structure", opera- 
ting from even outside the language of Art. 368. as it stood 
before the 24th amendment, restrict its scope. These limita- 
tions must, however, be related to provisions of the Consti- 
tution. 

It was not been argued before us that the introdueilon by 
the 24lh amendment of the new clause (1) in article 368, 
containing the “constituent power”, itself amplifies or increas- 
es the contents or changes the character of the power in 
Artcile 368 by making it a composite, power so as to include 
a new type of judicial or quasi- judicial power also within 
its fold now. it is evident from (he judgments of learned 
Judges of this Court in Golaknath’s case (supra) that possible 
distinctions between amending power and “constituent power” 
and “Sovereign power" figured prominently in arguments 
in that case. Wanchoo, ,T,, in his minority opinion (see 1 
1957 (2) SCR at p. 833), said that it was not necessary, for 
the purposes of that case, to decide whether the amending 
power was ns wide as the “sovereign power" of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly which had framed our Constitution. After 
all the discussion that had taken place then, came the 24lh 
amendment, Jt does not use the words “sovereignty” or 
“sovereign power”. I presume that the words 
“constituent power" were advisedly used in it so as 
to clarify the position and not to put in or to include any- 
Ihinir beyond constitution making power in Art. 368. 

The "constituent power” is still bound by the exclusively 
prescribed procedure to amend by way of addition, variation, 
or repeal” any provision of the Constitution. Tt is entirely a 
law making procedure elaborately set out in clause (2). In 
fact. Art. 368 contains so much of the fundamental law making 
or legislative procedure that five judges of this Court, led 
by Subba Rao, C.J., opined in Golaknath’s case (supra), that 
if was confined to procedure and did not contain at all the 
substantive power to amend. Clause (1) of Art. 368, intro- 
duced by (he 24th amendment, was apparently, meant to 
remove this objection and to do no more. It could not be 
intended to pour sonic new amalgam of executive and judi- 
cial or quasi-judicial substantive power into it also by some 
implication mj as to do away with the very need for such 
an elaborate and carefully drawn up Constitution such as 
ours. The absence of any quasi-judicipj procedure, from the 
comprehcsively granted procedural provisions of Art 368 
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seems extremely significant. It indicates that it was the 
clear .intention of Constitution makers that no judicial or 
quasi-judicial function could he performed by Parliament 
whilst operating in the special Constituent field of law' mak- 
ing. An omission to provide tiny quasi-judicial procedure in 
Article 368, which apparently, furnishes a selfeonlained code, 
means that no such power was meant to be included here 
at all. Proper exercise of judicial power is inseparable from 
appropriate procedure. 

Learned Counsel supporting the 39th Amendment tried 
to lind the meaning of “constituent power’’ in theoretical 
speculations about the meaning of “the sovereignly of the 
people", on the one hand, and the sovereignty of the medi- 
eval monarch, on the other, instead of looking to the legisla- 
tive history of the "constituent power". I have, therefore, also 
referred to some of these theories and practices from ancient 
times so as to be able to indicate the precise significance, or 
relevance of various concepts and decisions placed before us. 
These theories and practices could have only an indirect 
bearing on the meaning of the term “constituent power” in 
Article 368. They arc more germane to a statement of a 
correct theory ol sovereignty which underlies what has been 
called the “basic structure” of our Constitution. 

There are scattered diem in the judgments of this Com l 
speaking of the "sovereignty of the people” which, in my 
opinion, can only be related to the political sovereignty of - 1 
the people recognised by the preamble to our Constitution 
where the people arc described as the Constitution makers 
wba gave the Constitution unto themselves. This, however, 
does not, in my opinion, mean that, the people retained 
unto themselves any residue of legal sovereignty. They did 
not prescribe, apart from dividing the exercise of sovereign 
power roughly between the three organs of the Republic, 
each with its own modus operandi, any other or direct 
method, such as Initiative or Referendum, for exercising their 
politically sovereign power. The. view I have tried to put 
forward in the foregoing pages is that the people entrusted to 
the three organs of the' Sovereign Democratic Republic, they 
constituted the exercise of three aspects of sovereign power 
On behalf of the people. This seems to me to be the only 
way of reconciling the idea of a sovereign people, in the 
political sense, and the sovereignty of the Republic, repre- 
sented by a legally supreme constitution, so that the "sover- 
eign” powers of each of the three organs of the Republic had 
to be exercised in conformity with the mandates, both posi- 
tive and negative, express and implied, of the Constitution, I 
would prefer to describe this concept, as one of the “supre- 
macy of the Constitution” instead of "sovereignty" of the 
Constitution because of the theoretical, speculative, and 
“emotive" clouds which have gathered around the term "so- 
vereignty”. 

f have tried to point out that the term sovereignty in its 
origin is associated with the actual human ruler or authority 
wielding theoretically absolute or final powers. Political, 
philosophers are particularly concerned with the problem of 
determining the location and manner of exercise of such 
powers if any. Jurists, however, have also occupied them- 
selves with these problems partly because constitutional law, 
as Dicey once pointed out, has some overlapping territory 
with the political theory which underlies it. Some Consti- 
tutional lawyers, such as Ivor Jennings, have said that it. is 
flirtation with political theory which has brought into the 
juristic folrl a term such as ‘sovereignty’. On the other hand, 
political theorists, such as Me Ivor, have blamed far less 
justify, jurists like Austin for infecting political theory with 
legalistic authoritarian notions of sovereignty. Political theo- 
rists, in their attempts to understand aryl rationalize, and 
someimes to justify or condemn a system are more concern- 
ed with the operations of all (hose . socin-eeonomic-cum-poli- 
tical forces which govern society. Law is, for them, one of 
these forces and reflects them. T.awyeis have been com- 
pelled to ‘Flirt’ (if I may employ the term used by Sir Ivor 
lennings with sovereignty, only because they have to look 
for sonic final authority which determines the validity of 
the claims they have to deal with. Political theory, faced 
w'ith the complexities of modern life, finds location of sover- 
eignty as a power concept loo elusive and difficult a task to 
he satisfactorily carried out. Some of them would like to 
banish the term to the region of purely moral philosophy 
where it could be reserved for such freedom of Ihoughl and 
will and action ns even (be most powerful totalitarian Slate, 
employing all the techniques based on Prof. Pavlov’s theories 
for purposes of propaganda, cannot take away from the indi- 


vidual, Others find it of use only in International Law to 
denote that independence of the national State and the 
freedom which it claims and is entitled to from outside 
interference. Jurists ns well as practical lawyers have lei be 
content with finding an ultimate measuring rod in a funda- 
mental law which could test Ihe validity of exercise of every 
kind of governmental power. Their guest for certainly is 
even more pressing and urgent than that oT the political theo- 
rist. For their purposes, the supremacy oft he Constitution, 
of which a very vital and necessary part is the constituent 
power, , is sufficient. Of course, they have 

to determine the content of "constituent 

power" itself in the fight of all relevant considerations which, 
its 1 have indicated above, may take us outside the ordinary 
range of Law. Nevertheless, our deviation from the ortho- 
dox cations of construction and interpretation, when faced 
with such a problem, must not be so wide ns to rob oiir 
mctliod of construction itself of legal propriety or give rise 
lo the suspicion that we have ourselves clearly trespassed 
into the territory of law making. The lines of demarcation, 
though difficult to draw sometimes, are, nevertheless, there. 

T do not think that it is at till helpful to refer to certain 
alhorities of this Court which were, rather surprisingly, relied 
upon by learned Counsel supporting the 39th amendment to 
discover the nature of the “constituent power" contained in 
Art. 368. I will content myself by citing a passage from 
the last of these cases relied upon which mentions the earlier 
cases of this Court also on the effect of a "Firman”, in Tilka- 
yat Shri Govindlalji Maharaj vs. The State of Rajasthan & 
Ors,. (1). Ciajendragadkar, J., speaking for this Court said 
(at p. 591): 

“In appreciating the effect of this Firman, it is first neces- 
sary to decide whether the Firman is a law or not. 
It is matter of common knowledge that at the rele- 
vant lime the TVtahnrana of Udaipur was an absolute 
monarch in whom vested nil the legislative, judicial 
and executive powers of (he State. In the case of an 
absolute Rider like the Maharann of Udaipur, it is 
difficult to make any distinction between an execu- 
tive order issued by him or a legislative command 
issued by him. Any order, issued by such a Ruler 
has the force of law' and did govern the rights of 
the parties affected thereby. This position is cover- 
ed by decisions of this Court and it has not been 
disputed before us, vide Madhaorao Phalke v, the 
the Stale of Madhya Bhurat (I960) 1 SCR 957. 
Ammer-un-Nisa Begum v. Muhboob Begum (AIR 
1955 SC 352), and Director of Endowments, Gov- 
ernment of Hyderabad v. Akram Ali (AIR 1956 
SC 60).” 

It is evident from the quotation, relied upon by the Soli- 
citor-General, that this Court was not deciding whether the 
Firman was even a “law” in the sonse of a general norm 
which had to be applied to the decision of cases. Tt was 
held that 'whatever be its juristic character, it had the "force 
of law” inasmuch as the Ruler of Udaipur was an absolute 
ruler, who combined in his person the legislative, the judi- 
cial, and executive authority of the State. That was the 
Constitution of Udaipur. The doctrine of separation of 
powers, in such u context, was really irrelevant. Art. 368 
of our Constitution, however, is not a power acquired 
by our Republic by State Succession from the powers of In- 
dian ruling princes. The legislative history behind it is 
entirely different. 

As a matter of legislative history, wc will find the source 
of the “Constituent power" in Section 6 & 8 of the Indian 
Independence Act passed by the British Parliament. Section 
6 of that Act constituted a "Legislature” for each of (wo Do- 
minions set up with plenary powers of legislation. The legis- 
lative powers of the legislature of each Dominion were so 
enlarged bv Sec. 8 lhat it could frame the Constitution of 
the Dominion concerned. This was a transfer of only a 
legislative power. Sec. 8 said : “for the purpose of making 
provision as to the Constitution of the Dominion, the legisla- 
ture of the dominion was recognised as the constituent 
assembly of Ihe Dominion”. These powers were “plenary'’ 
in the sense in which this term is used in Queen vs. Burah(2) 
but they were confined to law making and did not extend 
to adjudication or decision of individual cases which is 
certainly distinguishable from a law making power. For 

(1) 1964 (1) S.C.R. P. 561 (a) 591. 

(2) 5 T.A. 178. 
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purposes other than framing of the Constitution, provisions 
of the Government of India Act operated until they were 
repealed and replaced hy other relevant provisions. Such 
was the process of a legislative succession through which 
institutional transformation or transition to a new but corres- 
ponding set of institutions was brought about. In the eyes 
of law, his was an evolutionary process through constitution- 
al channels and not a revolutionary break with the past. 

It is true that, in the exercise of the law making constitu- 
ent power, brought in by Sec. 8 of the Indian Independence 
Act, the legislatures could be armed with judicial powers as 
Weil if appropriate laws were made to that effect. But, as no 
law, either constitutional or ordinary was passed, preceding 
39th amendment, to repeal (he Act of 1951 and then to 
vest a judicial power in Parliament, so as to enable it 1o 
lake over and decide election disputes itself directly, 1 do 
not see how clause (4) of Art. 329A, if it contained certain 
provisions on the assumption that such a judicial power was 
already there In Parliament, could be valid ns a piece ot 
mere law making. However, counsel supporting the 39th 
Amendment had submitted that Article 329A(4) evidenced and 
constituted an exercise of some “unbroken” or a combined 
legislative and judicial power — a proposition tor which no 
precedent of any such consolidated action of a constituent 
body was cited from any part of the world. The Firmans 
of former Indiun ruling princes were hardly suitable or ap- 
plicable prcdcccnts. 

An attempt was made to convince us that what may not 
have been otherwise possible for a Parliament to do became 
possible by invoking the presumed exercise of some judicial 
power imported by Art. 105(3) of the Constitution which 
says : 

“105(3) . . the powers, privileges and immunities oi 

each House of Parliament, and of the members 
and the committees of each House, shall be such 
as may from time to time be defined by Parliament 
by law, and, until to defined, shall he those of the 
House of Commons of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, and of its members and Commit- 
tees, at the commencement of this Constitution.'’ 

T am unable to see how what was not conferred upon Par- 
liament itself, in its constituent capacity, could be impliedly 
assumed to be there by virtue of certain “powers, privileges 
and immunities’’ which belong separately to each House of 
Parliament. Such a claim could not be based upon what is 
to be found directly in Art, 368. ft is sought to be derived 
from Art. 105. This reasoning would, obviously, conflict 
with the provisions of Art. 329(b) of the Constitution which 
indicates that tin election dispute can only be resolved by an 
election petilion before a forum provided by an ordinary 
enactment. Article 329(b) says : 

“329(b) No election lo either House of Parliament or to 
the House or either House of the Legislature of a 
Slate shall be called in question except by an election 
petition presented to such authority and in such 
manner as may be provided for by or under any 
law made by the appropriate Legislature." 

In exercise of its powers under Art. 329(b) our Parliament 
had enacted the Act of 195). The procedure provided by the 
Act had the binding force of a constitutionally prescribed 
procedure. Tt could not be circumvented unless, with reference 
to cases covered by Art. 329A(4), it had been first repealed. 
Only after such a repeal could any other forum or proce- 
dure be legally adopted. It could not be assumed, by reason 
of Article 105(3) that the prescribed forum had shifted to 
Parliment itself and that Parliament in exercise of its 
constituent function had both legislated and adjudicated. This 
is what we were asked to accept. 

The well recognised rule of construction of statutes, which 
must apply to the interpretation of the Constitution as well, 
is : “F.xpressio Unius Fst Exclusio Alienas”. From this is 
derived the subsidiary rule that an expressly laid down mode 
of doing something necessarily prohibits the doing of that 
thing in any other manner. The broad general principle is 
thus summarised in CRAWFORD’s “Statutory Constructions” 
(1940) at p. 334 : 
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“Express Mention and Implied Exclusion H'xpressio 
Unius Fst E.xchisio Altcrius. — As a geneiul rule, in 
the interpretation of statutes, the mention of one 
thing implies the exclusion of another thing. It 
therefore logically follows that il a statute enu- 
merates the things upon which il is to operate, 
everything else must necessarily, and by implication, 
be excluded from its operation and effect. For 
instance, if Ihe statute in question enumerates the 
matters over which a court has jurisdiction, no 
other matters may be included. Similarly, where 
n statute forbids the performance of certain things, 
only those things expressly mentioned are forbid- 
den. So also, if the statute directs that certain acts 
shall be done in a specified manner, or by certain 
person, their performance in any other manner than 
that specified, or by any other person than one of 
(hose named, is impliedly prohibited"’. 

It is interesting to note that in the Australian Constitution, 
where there is Alt. 49, using language very similar lo that of 
Art. 105(3) of our Constitution, there is aJso a separate but 
differently cast Article 47 of the Australian Constitution cor- 
responding to Art. 329(b) of our Constitution. This article 
runs as follows : 

“Art. 47. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any 
question respecting the qualification of a senator or 
of a member of thc»House of Representatives, or 
respecting a vacancy in either House of the Parlia- 
ment, and any question of a disputed election to 
either House, shall be determined hy the House in 
which the question arises.” 

What is separately, expressly, and especially provided for 
hy Art. 329(b) must necessarily fall outside the purview of 
Alt. 105(3) on the principle stated above. Moreover, Art. 
105(3) contained a temporary provision until other provision 
was made by Parliament in that behalf. Appropriate provi- 
sions were enacted by the Act of 1951 in compliance with 
Art 329(b) because that was the proper Article for it. It 
would be idle to contend that these provisions suddenly lap- 
sed or ceased to exist as soon as Parliament took up consi- 
deration ot the issues and the grounds of the decision on 
them by the High Court to which reference is made in Art. 
32A(4). Again a purported exercise of power, in enacting 
Article 329A(4), could only be a law making power and not 
any other power which could conceivably fall under Art. 105, 
sub. Art. (3), Nevertheless, it was suggested, by copious 
references to the origin of the power of the House of Com- 
mon to decide disputes relating to elections, that such a power 
exists in each House of our Parliament as ils inherent 
power. Such an argument completely overlooks that, quite 
apart from the great difference made by providing both the 
forum and the procedure for deciding election disputes indi- 
cated by Art. 329(b) of our Constitution, Art. 105(3) itself 
could only refer to such powers as were still exercisable by 
the House of Commons at the time when our Constitution 
was passed. Long before that, the House of Commons in 
England had ceased to decide election disputes itself, rt hud 
transferred this power to Courts hy statute and has not 
resumed it. fn fact, the law enacted in the Representation 
of People Act, 1949, by the British Parliament confirmed this 
transfer or delegation of power. Section 107 of that. Act 
makes it clear, like Art. 329(h) of our Constitution, that the 
statutory remedies are the only ones open for election dis- 
putes. 

The reasons why the House of Commons itself saw the 
need for entrusting to a rota of High Court Judges, the 
jurisdiction at one time exercised by it directly to determine 
its election disputes, is found thus stated by BLACK.STONE, 
quoting Erskine May’s “Parliamentary Practice and Proce- 
dure" (at p. 153 — 155) : 

“For a considerable time after the house had obtained 
this jurisdiction, controverted elections were tried 
by committees specially nominated, composed of 
privy concillors and burgesses, well qualified for 
the duties entrusted to them. But apart 1672 it 
became an open committee, in which all who came 
had voices; and at length a hearing at the bar of 
the ousc was considered preferable to an inquiry by 
a committee. Here again, to use the words of Sir 
Frskinc May. “the partiality and injustice 0 f the 
judges was soon notorious. Parties tried their 
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-strength — the friends of rivnl candidates canvassed 
and manoeuvred, and seats corruptly gained, were 
as corruptly protected or voted away. Such were 
the results of the usurpation of judicial functions 
by a popular body”. 

In order to remedy, if possible, these unquestionable 
evils, the statute 10 Geo. Ill c. 16, called from its 
author the Grenville Act, was passed in 1770, and 
the trial of election petitioas transferred U> a select 
Committee ol thirteen members, which it was 
thought would be ‘a court independent of the house, 
though composed of its own members’. For a 
time there was a marked improvement in the deci- 
sion of controverted elections, ‘But too soon it 
became evident that corruption and party spirit had 
not been overcome, Crowds now attended the 
ballot, us they had previously come to the vote.— 
not to secure justice, but, to aid their own political 
friends’, The party, whether of the petitioner 
or sitting member, which attended in the 
greatest number inevitably had the numeri- 
cal majority of names drawn for the committee, and 
from this list, the petitioner and sitting member 
struck out alternately one name until the committee 
was reduced to thirteen : the majority of the house 
was necessarily a majority of the committee. The 
result it was not difficult to foresee. Though the 
members ‘were sworn to do justice between the 
rival candidates, yet the circumstances under which 
they were notoriously chosen, their own party-bias, 
and a lax conventional morality — favoured by the 
obscurity and inconsistencies of the election law. 
and by the conflicting decisions of incapable tribu- 
nals, led to This equivocal result : that the right was 
generally discovered lo be on the side of the candi- 
date who professed the same political opinions as 
the majority of the committee'. 

‘By these means the majority of the house continued, 
with less directness and certainty, and perhaps with 
less open scandal, to nominate their own members, 
as they had done before the Grcvillc Act. And for 
half a century, this system with slight variations of 
procedure, was suffered to prevail. In 1939, how- 
ever, the ballot was at length superseded by Sir 
Robert Peel’s Act; committees were reduced lo six 
members, and nominated by an impartial body- - 
the General Committee of Elections. The same 
principle of selection was adhered to in later Acts, 
with additional securities for impartiality, and the 
Committee was finally reduced to five members. The 
evil was thus greatly dinilnshed, but still the sinister 
influence of party was not wholly overcome. In 
the nomination of election committees, one party or 
tho other necessarily had a majority of one, and 
though these tribunals undoubtedly became far 
more able and judicial, their constitution and pro- 
ceedings often exposed them to imputation of poli- 
tical bias.’ 

At length by the statute 31 & 32 Viet. c. 125, the trial 
of election petitions was transferred to certain of 
the puisne judges at Westminster, who are selected 
annuully to form a rota for this specific purpose; 
and who inquire upon the spot in open court 
into the allegations of a petitioner, either claiming 
a seal, or alleging an undue return or election. 
The decision of the judge, who has power to 
reserve his judgment until he has consulted the 
Common Pleas division of the High Court, in 
which these proceedings are instituted, is final 
to all intents and purposes, the House of Commons 
being bound to ‘give the necessary directions for 
confirming or altering the returns or for 
issuing a writ for a new election, or carrying 
such determination into execution as circums- 
tances may require’. And this abstract of the 
proceedings, at elections of knights, citizens, ancl 
burgesses, concludes our inquiries into the laws and 
customs more peculiarly relative to the House of 
Commons.” 

T do not think that it is possible to contend, by resort- 
ing to some soncept of a succession to the powers of the 
medieval "High Court of Parliament” in England, that a 


judicial power also devolved upon our Parliament through 
the Constituent Assembly, mentioned in Sec. 8 of the 
Indian Independence Act of 1947. As already indicated by 
me, the Constituent Assembly was invested with law mak- 
ing and not judicial powers. Whatever judicial power may 
have been possessed once by English king, silting in Parlia- 
ment, constituting the highest Court of the realm in 
medieval England, have devolved solely on the House of 
Lords as the final court of appeal in England. “King in 
Parliament” had ceased to exercise judicial powers in any 
other way long before 1950. And, the House of Commons 
had certainly not exercised a judicial power as a successor 
to the one time jurisdiction of the "king in Parliament”, 
with the possible exception of the power to punish for its 
contempts, 1 use the qualifying word "possible” because 
the more correct view of it today may be that tins power 
is also, as it is considered in America, a mere incident of 
legislative power, necessary for the due performance of law 
making functions not an “inheritance", 

In Erskine may’s Parliamentary Practice (18th Edn.) after 
citing the opinions of Judges, to whom a reference was 
made by the House of Lords in Thorpe’s case (1451), that 
“Lex Parliamenti” seemed something as strange and peculiar 
as foreign law is for Common l.aw Courts, it was explained 
(at page 197) : 

'‘These views belonged to a lime when the distinction 
between the judicial and legislative functions of 
Parliament was undrawn or only beginning to be 
drawn, and when the separation of the T.ords from 
the Commons was much less complete than it was 
in the seventeenth century. Views about the High 
Court of Parliament and its powers which were 
becoming antiquated in the time of Coke, conti- 
nued to be repeated far into the eighteenth century, 
although after the Restoration principles began to 
be laid down which were more in accord with the 
facts of the modern constitution. But much con- 
fusion remained which was not diminished by the 
use of tho phrase ‘privilege of Parliament’. This 
only means a body of rights common to both 
Houses, but it suggests joint action (or enforce- 
ment) by both-Houses, as in legislation, whereas 
from Ferrers' ease in Henry VIH's reign, in 1543 
each House enforced its own privileges separate- 
ly. 

Three notions arise from this confusion of the thought : 

1. That the courts, being inferior to the High Court 
of Parliament, cannot call in question the deci- 
sion of either House on a matter of privilege, 

2. That the lex et consuctudo Parliamenti is a sepa- 
rate law, and therefore unknown to the courts. 

3. That a Resolution of cither House declaratory of 
privilege is a judicial precedent binding on the 
courts. 

The confusions mentioned above misled some people in 
this country, due to the provisions of Article 194(3) of our 
Constitution, on the question whether a House of a legis- 
lature had not only the power to punish a citizen for con- 
tempt but also to exercise what is really a judicial power 
to interpret and determine the ambit of its own jurisdic- 
tion. Gajendragadkar, C.J., speaking for this Court in 
Special Reference No. 1 of 1964 (supra), rejected this 
claim and explained the English law on the subject. The 
learned Chief Justice pointed out the incidental character 
of any claim to a power, privilege, or Immunity which 
could be covered by Article 194(3), a provision identically 
similar to Art. 105(3). He pointed out that the only ex- 
ception to this rule was the power to punish for its own 
contempt which, since the decision of Privy Council in 
Kiellcy v. Carson(t), could be thought of as a power of the 
House of Commons even acquired as a kind of “inheritance" 
from the powers once possessed by the High Court of Parlia- 
ment in England. But as all judicial or quasi-judicial power 
is, under our Constitution, expressly made exerciscable 
under the supervision of the judicial organs of the State, 
it was held that a decision about the existence of the powet 
to punish for contempt, on the facts of a particular case, 
as vested in the High Court. Even Sarkar, in his dissent- 
ing minority opinion, said (at p. 513): "f do not think that 


(1) 4 Moore P. C, 63. 
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the House of Commons was itself ever a Court. The his- 
tory of that House does not support such a contention." 
The result is similar to that in England where Courts do 
determine the orbit of a claim to a power as a Parliament- 
ary preserve, on the facts of a case, although, once it is 
established that the claim is to a power confined to its 
proper sphere, they will not decide a mere question of its 
proper exercise. 

Whatever view one may take of any other powers of 
Parliament, by reason of Art. 105(3) of the Constitution, I 
am unable to see how exercise of the jurisdiction to deter- 
mine an election dispute, which was, in accordance with 
Article 329(b), already vested in the High Court by the 
Act of 1951 for all elections to the House of the People, 
could not only be taken away by a Constitutional amend- 
ment, purporting to repeal retrospectively the provisions of 
the Act of 1951, a piece of ordinary legislation, in their 
application to a particular class of cases, but at the. same 
time, a declaration given of the rights of the parties to a 
judgment, without first performing a judicial function also 
which was not included in the ‘constituent” or any other 
law making power. 


The question was not clearly raised before us whether a 
Constitutional amendment could partially repeal the provi- 
sions of an ordinary piece of legislation, that is to say, the 
Act of 1951, in so far as its application to a certain class 
of cases is concerned. One of the submissions of the learn- 
ed Counsel for the election petitioner, however, was that, 
inasmuch as the Constitution lays down the norms to which 
ordinary legislation must conform, its proper sphere of ope- 
ration is different from that of ordinary legislation which 
takes place under the provisions of Articles 245 to 255 of 
the Constitution. The argument seemed to be, that, if 
ordinary law making and constitution making took place 
in different orbits or on different planes of law making 
power what could be done by one method was necessary pro- 
hibited by the other. Learned Counsel relied upon a num- 
be of passages from the judgement In Kesvananda Bharati’s 
case (supra), and, in particular, on what Ray, J., (as he 
then was said at p. 386): 

“The constituent power is sui generis. The majority 
view in Golak Nath case that Article 13(2) pre- 
vails over Article 368 was on the basis that there 
was no distinction between constituent and legisla- 
tive power and an amendment of the Constitution 
was law and that such law attracted the opening 
words of Article 245 which in its turn attracted 
the provisions of Article 13(2). Parliament took 
noice of (he two conflicting views which had been 
taken of the unamended Article 368, took notice 
of the fact that the prepondering judicial opinion, 
namely, the decision in Shankari Prasad case 
Sajjan Singh case and the minority views of five 
learned Judges in Golak Nath case were in favour 
of the view that Artiie 368 contained the power 
of amendment and that power was the constituent 
power belonging to Parliament. Wanchoo, J. 
rightly said in Golak Nath case that the power under 
Article 368 is a - constituent power to change the 
fundamental law, that is to 3ay. the Constitution 
and is distinct from ordinary legislative power. So 
long as this distinction is kept in mind Parliament 
will have power under Article 368 to amend the 
Constitution and what Parliament does under Arti- 
cle 358 Is not ordinary law making which is subject 
to Article 12(2) or anv other Article of the Constitu- 
tion. This view of Wanchoo, J. was adopted by 
Parliament In the Constitution 24th Amendment Act 
which made explicit that under Article 368 Parlia- 
ment has the constituent power to amend this Cons- 
titution". 

On the other hand, learned Counsel defending the 39th 
Amendment relied on a number of passages from various 
judgments, including mine, in Kesvananda Bharati’s case 
(sunm), indicating that at least the minority view there was 
that the power of amendment contained In Art. 368 was only 
limited by the procedure laid down in Art, 368(2) of the Cons- 
titution and nothing else. It is true that this is what was 
emphasized by several learned Judges, Including myself. In 
dealing with a case where the. real question was whether 
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the constituent power embraced an amendment of the Consti- 
tution in such a way as to take away fundamental rights. 
But, neither the question whether “constituent power” itself 
contained judicial power within its fold nor the question whe- 
ther “constituent power” operated on a plane or in a sphere 
which excluded altogether what couid be done through or- 
dinary legislation were under consideration in Kesvananda’ s 
case (supra). Some passages were cited from my judgment 
in that case indicating that the constituent plane of basic 
changes excluded the ordinary law making plane of legis- 
lation, the two belonging, so to speak, to different spheres or 
orbits of operation. I think I had only cited Prof. Ernest 
Barker's statements of his theory some of which could con- 
vey that sense. But, I had not committed myself to a view 
on the question whether there was a limit on the eubject 
matter or constituent law making. 

It could be and has been argued, not without force, that 
there are no legal limitations upon the subject 
matter which may be considered fit for inclusion or incor- 
poration in a constitution. This is left to the good sense of 
the Constitution makers. Constitutions differ greatly in this 
respect (Sec : Wherea’s "Modern Constitution” p. 49 to 51). 
What may be the ideal, from this point of view, is not al- 
ways the actual. Reference was also made in support of this 
submission to Rottschaefer on “Constitutional Law" (1939 
edn. p. 10). Tt is not necessary to pursue this question any 
further here. 

I had said, in Kesvananda’s case (Supra) after dealing with 
amending power in Article 368, on the assumption that it 
was an exercise of a “sovereign power” (at p. 870) : 

“No doubt the judicial organ has to decide the question 
of the limits of a sovereign authority as well as that 
of other authorities in cases of dispute. But, when 
these authorities act within these limits, it cannot in- 
terfete”. 

In other words, J look upon n "sovereign power" itself, 
under the Constitution, as limited by the supremacy of the 
Constitution. 

If the constitutional provisions compel us to hold, as I 
think they do, that no form of judicial or quasi-judicial power 
is included in the “constituent power”, contained in Art, 368 
of the Constitution, no further question need really be con- 
sidered by us if we were to hold that the insertion of clause 
(4) in Article 329 A necessarily involved, as a condition pre- 
cedent to the making of the declaration found at the end of 
it, the performance of a quasi-judicial or judicial function. 
But, I do not think that we could go so far as that Legisla- 
tive action can sometimes be made to serve as an un-objec- 
tionablc substitute for what could and should strictly and 
properly, be done judicially. But. could this be done here 
without legally umurmounatable difficulties ? 

The Act of 1951. enacted under the provisions of article 
329(b) of the Constitution, provided a procedure which could 
not be circumvented. This procedure was certainly applic- 
able until 10-8-1975 when the 39th Amendment received 
Presidential assent. Rights of appeal under Sec. 116A of 
the Act having been invoked by the Original Respondent ns 
well as by the election petitioner, and the operation of the 
High Court’s order having been suspended, the position was, 
in the eyes of law, that the election dispute was continued 
by a proceeding, exclusively prescribed by article 329(b) for 
the resolution of the dispute, pending in this Court. I do 
not think, that despite the impression created by the terms of 
the declaration at the end of clause (4) f Article 329A and 
the opening statement of the counsel for the original respon- 
dent, we can assume that Parliament took over the case into 
its own hands to decide it and to incorporate the result 
in the form of Article 329A(4) so that this may take the 
place of a possible judgment of this Court. Parliament 
could not be deemed to be unaware of the bar created bv 
article 329(b) and the 1951 Act. 

At one stage, counsel supporting the 39th amendment said 
that the norms of the Act of 1951, together with he amend- 
ment of the Act in 1974 and the very recent of 1975. must 
have been present in the minds of members of Parliament 
and applied to the facts of the case' Such a confer (ion. 
apart from overlooking the effect of the bar of article 329(b), 
which operated against the case being taken up in Parlia- 
ment directly until at least 10-8-1975, jnrt ns Sec. 107 of the 
British Representation of People Act. 1949, operates against 
the adoption of such n course in England, overlooked the 
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legal effect of the deeming provision which, if valid, would 
repel such a submission of counsel supporting the 39th amend- 
ment, The deeming provision uppeared to be quite sweep- 
ing, It said : 

“No law made by Parliament before the commencement 
of the Constitution (Thirty-ninth Amend- 
ment) Act, 1975, in so far as it relates 
to election petitions and matters connected there- 
with, shall apply or shall be deemed ever to have 
applied to or in relation to the election of any 
such person as is referred to in clause (1) to either 
House of Parliament." 

The effect of such a provision is thus stated, in the oft 
quoted passage from East End Dwellings Co. Ltd. v. Fins- 
bury Borough Council(l): 

“If you aie bidden to treat an imaginary state of affairs 
as real, you must surely, unless prohibited from do- 
ing so, also imagine as real the consequences and 
incidents which, if the putative state of affairs had 
in fact existed, must inevitably have flowed from or 

accompanied it The statute says that you 

must imagine a certain state of affairs, it does not 
say that having done so, you must cause or permit 
your imagination to boggle when it comes to the 
inevitable corollaries of that state of affairs.” 

When the effect of Article 329(b) and of the deeming pro- 
vision was pointed out to learned counsel supporting the 4th 
clause of 329A, they took up the position that Parliament 
must have applied its own norms, Wc, however, do not 
know at all and cannot guess what matters were considered 
or the norms applied by Parliament. No speeches made in 
Parliament on the proposed 39th amendment were cited before 
us by cither side. Wc only know that the objects & Reasons 
of the 39. h Amendment contain the following statements to 
show us why Article 329A(4) was believed to be necessary : 

"Article 71 of the Constitution provides that disputes 
arising out of the election of the President or Vice- 
President shall be decided by the Supremo Court. 
The same article provides that matters relating to 
their election shall be regulated by a parliamentary 
law. So far as the Prime Minister and the Speaker 
are concerned, matters relating to Iheir election rue 
regulated by the provisions of the Representation of 
the People Act, 1951. Under this Act the H : r 
Court has jurisdiction to try an electron petition 
presented against cither of them. 

2. The President, the Vice President, the Prime Mimstei 
and the Speaker are holders of high offices. The 
President is not answerable to a court of law for 
anything done, while in office, in the exercise of his 
powers, A fortiori matters relating to his election 
should not be brought before a court of law but 
should be entrusted to a forum other than a court. 
The same reasoning applies equally to the incumb- 
ents of the office of Vice-President, Prime Minister 
and Speaker. It is accordingly proposed to provide 
that disputes relating to the election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President shall be determined by a 
forum as may be determined by a parliamentary law. 
Similar provision Is proposed to be made in the 
case of the election to either House of Parliament 
or, as the case may be, to the House of the People 
of n person holding the office of Prime Minister or 
the Speaker. It is further proposed to vender pend- 
ing proceedings In respect of such election under 
the existing law null and void. The Bill also pro- 
vides that the parliamentary law creating a new 
forum for trial of election matters relating to the 
incumbents of the high offices above-mentioned shall 
not be called in qiwstion in any court.” 

T think that this statement of Objects & Reasons and other 
reasons mentioned above by me lend support 1o the submis- 
sion, to which Mr. Kaushal confined himseff whilst other 
counsel supporting the validity of 329A (4) offered it only as 
an alternative submission. This was that the whole proce- 
dure adopted and needed being a law making procedure and 


(1) (1952) AC 109, 


nothing more there was no. need to look for norms or for 
law applied as no judicial or quasi-judicial proceeding was 
involved. This approach certainly avoids the extraordinary 
anomalies and results involved in the proposition that "cons- 
tituent power” embraces some indefinable or ‘‘unbroken" 
power to override laws and to withdraw and decide all dis- 
putes, particularly in election matters, in Parliament itself. 
As already indicated, (here is no provision anywhere for the 
exercise of overriding judicial or quasi-judicial powers ly 
Parliament. It is difficult to conceive a case being considered 
by Parliament and the ratifying legislatures as a case on 
trial. Parliament eouJd not, therefore, be assumed to have 
withdrawn and then to have decided a particular case in a 
articular way by applying its own norms. It is presumed to 
now the law. Ostensibly, Article 329A(4) is part of an 
amendment of the Constitution for the purposes found in the 
Statement of Objects & Reasons. Only the declaration given 
at the end of it suggests that, in the course of it, the effect 
upon the case before us was considered and dealt with. 


if Article 329A(4) constituted only a piece of purported 
law making, the next question, which deserves very serious 
consideration by us, is whelher such purported law making 
is not fully covered by the undoubted Jaw making power 
of Parliament to make law prospectively as well as retros- 
pectively, inter alia, to get rid of the legal effect or result of 
a judgment considered erroneous by it or to retrospectively 
validate an election it considers valid whatever may be its 
reasons for reaching this conclusion. I will answer this ques- 
tion nfter considering the relevant case law cited on the 
subject. 

A number ci cases have been cited before us some on 
retrospective validation of taxing provisions, by removing 
defects, others on removal of the basis of or grounds of 
decisions given by Court'- nr. king their judgments ineffective, 
others effecting the jurisdiction of Court* in case* pern 
either in the original Courts or in Courts of Appeal, so as 
to rentier proceedings infructiious, and still others curing 
legally defective appointments or elections. Tt is not neces- 
sary to discuss theso cases separately and individually as 
the principles laid down there arc well recognised. 1 will be 
consent with mentioning the cases cited. They were : M. P. 
v. Sundararmier & Co. vs. the State of Andhra Pradesh 
& Ann. 2; Shree Vinod Kumar & Ors. vs. State of Himachal 
Pradesh 3, Jadnb Singh & Ors. vs. the Himachal Pradesh Ad- 
ministration & An. (4); Udai Ram Shflfma ft Ors. etc. vs. 
Union of India & Ors. (5); Rustom, Cavariee Co. oper 
vs. Union of Tndia(6); Jagannath etc. v.s. Authoris- 
ed Officer, Land Reforms & Ors. etc. (7); Khycrbari Ten Co, 
Ltd. & Anr. vs. the State of A?sam(8) M/s. Tirath Ram 
Rajindra Nath, Lucknow vs. State of U.P. & Anr. (9); Krishna 
Chandra Gangoprdyaya etc. vs. the Union of Tndia & 
Ors. 110); Pandia Nadar ft. Ors. vs. The Stnte of Tamil Nadu 
(11); State of Orissa V.s. B. K. Bose(12). 

Cases were also cited where rights hrving been altered 
during the pendency of proceedings, Courts had to give effect 
in the rights as altered, and judgments already given on the 
strength of the previous law had ceased to have a binding 
force ns res-ludicnta behveen parties or had to be ret rside 
where appeals against them were pending These were : State 


(2) 

1958 

S.C.R. 1422. 

(3) 

1959 

Suppl (I) SCR 160. 

G) 

1960 

(3) SCR 755. 

(5) 

1968 

(3) SCR 41. 

(6) 

1970 

(3) SCR 530. 

(7) 

1972 

(1) SCR 1055. 

(8) 

1964 

(5) SCR 975. 

(9) 

AIR 

1973 SC 405. 

(10) AIR 

. 1975 SC 1389. 


(11) 1974 (2). SCC 539. 

(12) 1962 Suppl. (2) SCR 380. 
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State of U. i 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 . Vs. Raja Anand Brahma Shah (1); Shri 
Prithvi Codon Mills Ltd,, & Anr. Vs. Broach Borough Muni- 
cipality & Old. (2 y, Janupada Sabha. Chhindwara etc. Vs. 
The Central Provinces Syndicate Ltd. & Anr. etc. (3); 
Municipal Corporation of the City of Ahmadabad etc. Vs. 
New Shore# Spg. & Wvg., Co. Ltd. etc. (4); State of Tumil 
Nadu & Anr. Vs. M. R. Gounder & Anr. (5); Amarjit Kaur 
Ors. Vs. Pritam Singh Ors. (6); Qudrat Ullah Vs. Munici- 
pal Board Barclly. (7), 

Cases were also cited of the exercise of Constitutional 
power of amendment, by placing Acts in the 9th Schedule, 
uuder the provisions of Article 3 IB of the Constitution, such 
as Jagannath etc. etc. Vs. Authorised Officer, Land Reforms 
& Ors. etc., (supra) so that Acts so included in the 9th 
Schedule were immune from attack on the ground of alle- 
ged violation of any fundamental rights. It is not neces- 
sary to cite them as this is now a well recognised Constitu- 
tional device whose validity has been upheld by (his Court 
in Kesvananda Bharati’s case (supra). 

Our attention was especially invited to passages from 
Udai Ram Sharma & Ors. etc. Vs. Union of India & Ors. 
(supra), where it was said (at page 54): 

"In our opinion no useful purpose will be served by 
referring to the clear demarcation between the 
judicial powers and legislative powers in America 
and attempt to engraft the said principle in the 
working of our Constitution. This development of 
the law, as pointed out in A. |K. Gopalan V. State 
(1950 S.C.R. 88 @198 was due to historical reasons” 

After that, the following passage from the judgment of 
Das, J., in A. K. Gopalan's case was quoted (at page 55): 

"the Supreme Court of the United States, under the 
leadership of Chief Justice Marshall, assumed the 
power to declare any law unconstitutional on the 
ground of its not being in “due process of law, 
“ It is thus that the Supreme Court esta- 

blished its own supremacy over the executive and 
the Congress. In India the position of the Judiciary 
is somewhere in between the Courts in England and 
the United States. While In the main 
leaving our Parliament and the State Legislatures 
supreme in their respective legislative fields, our 
Constitution has, by some of the articles, put upon 
the Legislature certain specified limitations 

Our Constitution, unlike the English Constitution, 
recognises the Court’s supremacy over the legislative 
authority, hut such supremacy is a very limited 
one, for it is confined to the field where the legis- 
lative power is circumscribed by limitations put 
upon it by the Constitution itself. Within this res- 
tricted field the Court may, on a scrutiny of the 
law made by the Legislature, declare it void if it is 
found to have transgressed the constitutional limita- 
tions". 

In Udai Ram Sherma’s case (supra), the following passage 
from Willoughby’s Constitution of the United States, second 
edition, Vol. 3. was also cited: 

“If the legislature would prescribe a different rule for 
the future from that which the Courts enforce, ii 
must be done by statute, and cannot be clone bv 
mandate to the courts which leaves the law unchang- 
ed, but seeks to compel the courts to construe and 
apply it not according to the judicial, but according 
to the legislative judgment , , .If the legislature 
cannot thus indirectly control the action of the 
courts by requiring of them a construction of 1b • 
law according to its own views, it is very plain it 
cannot do so directly, by setting aside their judg- 
ments, compelling them to grant new trials, order- 
ing the discharge of offenders, or directing what 
parti'-ul: r steps shall be laken in the progress of 
a judicial inquiry”. 


(1) 1974 (2) SCC 539. 

(2) 1962 Sup pi, (2) SCR 380. 

(3) 1967 (1) SeR 367. 

(4) 1970 (11 SCR 382 @392. 

(5) 1970 (31 SCR 745. 

(6) 1971 (1) SCR 28?. 

(7) ATR 1971 SC 231. 

(8) AIR 1974 SC 2068. 

(9) AIR 1974 SC 396. 


Willoughby's statement of law in the United States of Ame- 
rica showing that retroactive legislation which docs not im- 
pair vested or substantial rights or constitutional prohibi- 
tions, is permissible ancj his conclusion, relying on Cooley's 
“Constitutional Limitations”, was also quoted : 

"The legislature does, or may, prescribe the rules under 
which the judicial power is exercised by the courts 
and in doing so it may dispense with any of those 
formalities which are not essential to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court and whatever it may dispense 
with by statute anterior to the proceedings, we be- 
lieve it may also dispense with by statute after the 
proceedings have been taken, if the court has failed 
to observe any of those formalities. But it would 
not be competent for the legislature to authorize 
a court to proceed and adjudicate upon the rights 
of parties, without giving them an opportunity to 
be heard before it and, for the same reason it 
would be incompetent for it, by retrospective legisla- 
tion, to make valid any proceedings which had been 
had in the courts, but which were void for want 
of jurisdiction over the parties”. 

In Udai Ram Shaping's case (supra) an argument, based 
on some observations in B. C. Chose Vs, King Lmperor(8) 
was that the provisions of an amending Act amounted to pas- 
sing n decree. But, this Court repelled this argument Telying 
on principles laid down in Q. Vs. Burah (supra) : 

“If what has been done is legislation, -within the general 
scope of the affirmative words which give the powci, 
and if it violates no express condition or restric- 
tion by which that power is limited (in which 

category would, of course, be included any Act of 
the Imperial Parliament at variance with it), it is 
not for any Court of Justice to inquire further, or 
to enlarge constructively those conditions and 
restrictions”. 

A case strongly relied upon by learned Counsel support- 
ing the Validity of Article 329A(4) was : Kanta Kathuria 
Vs. Manak Chand Surana(9), In this case, decided by five 
Judges of this Court, there was unanimity on the conclusion 
that the State Legislature had power to restrospectivcly re- 
move the disqualification of a candidate. The following 
quotation from the judgment (at page 851) shows the reason- 
ing adopted: 

“Mr. Chagla, learned Counsel for the respondent, contends 
that the Rajasthan 'State Legislature was not competent to 
‘declare retrospectively’ under Art. 191(1) (a) of the Cons- 
titution. Jt scents to us that there is no force in this con- 
tention, It has been held in numerous cases by this Court 
that the State Legislatures and Parliament can legislate re- 
trospectively subject to the provisions of the Constitution. 
Apart from the question of fundamental rights, no express 
restriction has been placed on the power of Ihc Legislature 
of the State, and we arc unable to imply, in the context, any 
restriction. Practice of the British Parliament does not ob- 
lige us to place any implied restriction. Wc no ice that the 
British Parliament, in one case validated the election: (Ers- 
kinc May’s Treatise on the Taw, Privileges Proceeding & 
Usage of Parliament — Seventeenth (1964) Edition) 

"After the general election of 1945 it was found that, 
the persons elected for the Coatbridge Division of 
Lanark and the springhoum Division of 
Glassgow were disqualified at the time of their elec- 
tion because they were members of tribunals appoint- 
ed by the Minister under the Rent, of Furnished Houses 
Control (Scotland) Act, 1943, which entitled them to a 
small fee in respect of attendance nt a Tribunal. 
A Select Committee reported that the disqualification 
was incurred inadvertently and in accordance with 
their recommendation the Coarbridge and Spring- 
burn Elections (Validation) Bill was introduced to 
validate the irregular elections [H. C. Deb (1945-46) 
414. C. 564-69; See also H, C. 3 (1945-46; ibid, 

71 (1945-46) and ibid. 920945-46)”. 

(8) 1944 F.C.R. 295. 

(9) 1970 (2) SCR 835. 
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Wc have also noticed two earlier instances of retrospec- 
tive legislation, e, g. The House of Commons (Disquali- 
fication) Act, 1813 (Halsbury Statutes of England p. 467) 
and See, 2 of the Re-election of Ministers Act, 1919 (ibid, 

p. 515). 

Great stress was laid on the word ‘declared in Art. 
191(1) (a), but we are unable to imply any limitation on the 
owers of the Legislature from this word. Declaration can 
e made effective as from an earlier date. 

The apprehension that it may not be a healthy practice 
and this power might be abused in a particular case are 
again no grounds for limiting the powers of the State 
Legislature”. 

Another case on which a great deal of reliance was placed 
by Mr. A. K. Sen, was the case of the validation of the 
elections of lohn Clarke George, Esquire, and Sir Roland 
Jennings, Knight, (1) by the British Parliament. Here, the 
two gentlemen named above were “discharged, freed and 
indemnified from all penal consequences whatsoever incur- 
red by them respectively by sitting or voting as Members 
of the Commons House of Parliament while holding their 
said offices”, It was also declared that they “shall bo 
deemed not to have been incapable of being elected mem- 
bers of the Commons House of Parliament, or to have been 
or to be incapable of sitting or voting as members thereof, 
by reason only of having at any time before the passing of 
this Act held office : 

“(a) in the case of the said John Clarke George, as 
Director appointed by the Minister of Works of 
Sc ottish state Industries Limited. 

(b) in the case of the said Sir Roland Jennings, as 
Approved Auditor appointed under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act, 1893, and the Friendly So- 
cieties Act, 1896”. 

Learned Counsel for the election petitioner replied that 
it is noticeable that no English case could be cited where any 
attempt was made by the British Parliament to circumvent 
Section 107 of the Representation of the People Act, 1949, 
which lays down : 

“Section 107. Method of questioning Parliamentary election 

(1) No parliamentary election and no return of Parlia- 
ment shall be questioned except by a petition com- 
plaining of an undue election or undue return (herein- 
after referred to as parliamentary election petition) 
presented in accordance with this Part of this Act. 

(2) A petition complaining of no return shall be deem- 
ed to be a parliamentary election petition and the 
High Court may make such order thereon as they 
think expedient for compelling a return to be made 
or may allow the petition to be heard by an election 
court as provided with respect to ordinary election 
petitions". 

He also submitted that, in none of the cases of valida- 
tion, was any election dispute shown to be pending. No 
judgment was actually set aside in contravention of the 
binding constitutionally prescribed procedure to decide such 
disputes. He submitted that, in the case of an election to 
a Parliamentary seat in this country, this could be done 
by Parliament itself only after first repealing the aplication of 
the 1951 Act and amending Article 329(b) in such a way 
as to vest the power in itself to decide the dispute. 

Learned Counsel, for the election petitioner, relied upon 
the following statement in the American jurisprudence, 2nd 
Edn. Vol. 46, at page 318: 

“The general rule is that the legislature may not des- 
troy, annual, set aside, vacate, reserve, modify, or 
Impair the final judgment of a court of competent 
jurisdiction, so as to take away private rights which 
have become vested by the judgment. A statute 


(1) 1955 Law Reports Statutes 4 Eliz. 2. 


attempting to do so has been held unconstitutional 
as an attempt on the part of the legislature to exer- 
cise judicial power, and as a violation of the con- 
stitutional guaranty of due process of law. The 
legislature is not only prohibited from reopening 
cases previously decided by the courts, but is also 
forbidden to affect the inherent attributes of a judg- 
ment. That the statute is under the guise of an act 
affecting remedies does not alter the rule". 

On the other hand, learned Counsel supporting the vali- 
dity of Article 329A(4) relied on the following passage: 

“It is worthy of notice, however, that there are cases 
in which judgments requiring acts to be done in the 
future may validly be affected by subsequent legisla- 
tion making illegal that which the judgment found 
to be legal, or making legal that which the judgment 
found to be illegal". 

They also pointed out: 

“With respect to legislative interference with a judg- 
ment, a distinction has been made between public 
and private rights under which distinction a stutute 
may be valid even though it renders ineffetive a 
judgment concerning a public right. Even after a 
public right has been established by the judgment 
of the court, it may be annulled by subsequent legis- 
lation", 

It is contended that the election of a candidate is the 
result of the exercise of their rights of voting by the elec- 
torate. An election results from public action and pro- 
duces a “public right” inasmuch as the electorate and the 
public become interested parties acquiring the right to be 
represented by the elected candidate. The right to challenge 
that election is a statutory right. What the statue gives 
can be taken away by statute, The grounds for challenging 
the election could also be altered. No one, it was urged, 
could be heard to say that he had any vested or inherent 
right to challenge an election. It was contended that once 
the applicability of all law previous to the 39th amendment 
to the class dealt with by 329A(4) was removed retrospec- 
tively, the resulting legislative declaration followed auto- 
matically even if it had nqt been inserted. Its inclusion 
was a superfluity. Article 329A(4) was paid to be merely 
Incidental and consequential to what was done by earlier 
clauses (1) to (3). It is difficult to see how Art. 329A(4) 
which releates to what was past could be incidental or 
consequential to what was intended to be done in future. 
Moreover, more serious difficulties, dealt with below, are 
found here than those which could arise in ordinary cases 
of retro-active validation. 

Learned Counsel for the election petitioner relied on 
Don John Francis Douglas Liyanage & Ors. vs. The 
Queen (2), where the Privy Council, considered the validity 
of the Criminal Law Special Amendment Act of 1962, 
passed by the Parliament of Ceylon, which had purported 
to legalise ex post facto the detention of persons for having 
committed offences against the State, by widening the class 
of offences for which trial, without jury, by nominated 
judges could be ordered. The scope of the offence of wag- 
ing war against the Queen was widened and new powers 
to deal with offenders were given and additional penalties 
were prescibed. It was held that, although, no funda- 
mental principles of justice could be said to have been 
violated by the Act, yet the Act of 1962 and an amending 
Act of 1965, were invalid on the ground summarised in 
the head-note as follows (at p, 260): 

“That the Acts., directed as they were to the trial of 
particular prisoners charged with particular offen- 
ces on a particular occasion .involved a usurpation 
and infringement by the legislature of Judicial powers 
inconsistent with the written Constitution of Ceyoln, 
which, while not in terms vesting judicial functions 
m the judiciary, manifested an intention to secure in 
the judiciary a freedom from political, legislatvle and 
executive control and, in effect, left untouched the 
judicial system established by the Character of Justice, 
1833, The silence of the Constitution as to the vest- 


(2) 1967 (Vol. 1) A, C. 259. 
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ing of judicial power was consistent with its remain- 
ing where it was and inconsistent with any intention 
that it should pass to or be shared by the executive 
or the legislature. The Acts were accordingly ultra 
vires and void, and the convictions could not stand". 

If the constituent bodies, taken separately or together, 
could be legally sovereign, in the same way as the British 
Parliament is, the Constitutional validity of no amendment 
could be called in question before us, But, as it is well 
established that it is the Constitution and not the consti- 
tuent power which is supreme here, in the sense that the 
Constitutionality of the Constitution cannot be called in 
quesion before us, but the exercise of the constituent power 
can be, we have to judge the validity of exercise of consti- 
tuent power by testing it on the anvil of constitutional 
provisions. According to the majority view in kesavananda's 
case (supra), we can find the test Primarily in the Preamble 
to our Constitution. 

A Point emphasized by J.C.Oray (See:“Naturex & 
Souces of Law” P.96) is that unless and until Courts have 
declared and recognised a law as cnforcible it is not law at 
all. Keisen (See. "General Theory of Law & State” p. 151) 
finds Gray’s views to be extreme. Courts, however, have 
to set the legality of laws, whether purporting to be ordi- 
nary or constitutional, by the norms laid down in the Con- 
stitution. This follows from the Supremacy of the Con- 
stitution. I mention this here in answer to one of the 
questions set out much earlier: Does the “basic structure" 
of the Constitution test only the validity of a constitutional 
amendmen or also ordinary laws? I think it does both be- 
cause ordinary law making itself can not go beyond the range 
of constitutent power. At this stage, we are only concerned 
with a purported constitutional amendment. According to 
the majority view in Kesvananda Bharati’s case, the preamble 
furnishes the yardstick to be applied even to constitutional 
amendments. 

Learned Counsel for the election petitioner has strongly 
relied upon the very first purpose of the Constitution stated 
in the preamble to be Justice (with a capital “J”) which in- 
cludes "political justice”. His contentinon is that, if a 
majority party is to virtually act as the judge in an election 
dispute between itself and minority parties whose cause, 
according to the learned Counsel, the election petitioner re- 
presents, it would be a plain denial of "political" justice. 
I do not know why this question should be termed as one 
of “political justice" and not of plain and simple elementary 
justice except that the contending parties represent political 
causes which are, for purposes of plain and simple justice 
with which we are really concerned, irrelevant* We are 
not asked to judge a political issue directly as to who 
should be the Prime Minister of this country We are only 
asked to hold that even a constitutional amendment, when 
made by Members of a majority party to enforce their 
own views of what is politically and legally right, as 
against the views, on these matters, of minority parties, 
when the representatives of the minority parties allege a 
misuse of constitutional powers by a deviation from a con- 
stitutionally laid down purpose, such a legal question of 
fact and law should be capable of trial and decision by an 
independent authority on such exclusively legal grouncis as 
may be opened. That is the simple principle on which learn- 
ed Counsel for the election petitioner rests his case, irres- 
pective of the rights and wrongs of the merits of his client’s 
case— -and, I have found it impossible to decide it, as I 
have decided it against the election petitioner, without go- 
ing into facts and merits of the appeals — for the submission 
that our jurisdiction to try this case on merits cannot be 
taken away without injury to the basic postulates of the 

rule of law and of justice within a politically democratic 
constitutional structure. I do not think that we can, con- 
sistently with the objects of justice, including what is claim- 
ed as "political justice”, which are parts of what is called 
the ‘“basic structure" deny the right to claim an adjudication 
from this Court on exclusively legal issues (not political 
ones) between the majority party and the minority groups 
of parties, however large and legally right the majority 
party may be and however small and legally wrong the mino- 
rity groups or parties may be. Can the legal rights and 

wrongs, on such an issue, be resolved, in accordance with 

the objects of the Preamble, anywhere other than this 

Court now ? 1 think that it would be a very dangerous 

precedent to lay down that they can be and need be deter- 
mined nowhere at all. That is what acceptance of total 


validity of Article 329A(4) may mean if it bars our juris- 
diction to hear and decide such a case on merits. 

What was sought to be done by the Constitutional 

amendment may be politically very justifiable. The ques- 
tion before us, however, is whether it is also legally justi- 
fiable. Here, we are back again in the realm of basic 
principles of justice. We are not to decide a political 

question here at all. But, we have to decide legal ques- 

tions even if they have, as many legal issues have, political 
consequences and repurcussions which we can not entirely 
ignore. Perhaps we have to go back to Marbury vs. Madi- 
son (supra), where Chief Justice Marshal said (at p. 162). 

“The very essence of civil liberty certainly consists in 
the right of every individual to claim the protec- 

tion of the laws, whenever he receives an injury. 
One of the first duties of government is to afford 
that protection. In Great Britain the king himself 
is used in the respect from of a petition, and he 
never fails to comply with the judgment of his court. 
In the 3rd vol. of his Commentaries, p. 23, Blackstone 
states two cases in which a remedy is afforded by 
mere operation of law. 

’In all other cases’, he says, it is a general and indis- 
putable rule, that where there is a legal right, there 
is also a legal remedy by suit, or action at law. 
Whenever that right is invaded”. 

It is true that the right which the election petitioner 
claims is a purely statutory right. The right to come to 
this Court under Section 116A of the Act of 1951 is also 
a creature of statute and con be taken away retrospectively. 
But, where this taking away also involves the taking away 
of the right to be heard by this Court on a grievance, 
whether justifiable or not, that a minority party is being 
oppressed by the majority, can we deny the spokesman of 
the minority even a right to be heard on merits? Such 
an issue is constitutional. Confession of our inability to 
resolves it judicially would be, according to learned Coun- 
sel for the election petition, a denial of "political justice" 
This issue is extrinsic so far as the Act of 1951 is con- 
cerned. The election petition has complained of the tak- 
ing away of his right to be heard with a view to depriv- 
ing him of "political” justice with an ulterior object and 
political motivation. I have dealt with the merits of the 
case to show that, from the legal aspect, his grievance, on the 
merits of his case, is his conceived. He has no vested 
right under a palpably erroneous judgment which was the 
subject matter of the two appeals to this Court. Never- 
theless, this could only be demonstrated after we had gone 
ino the merits of the case and rendered our decision on the 
issues in accordance with the law in the 1951 Act, Thus, 
what is involved is the right of the election petitioner to 
be heard on merits and the power of this Court to look 
into the merits of the case in order to determine whether 
the election-petitioner’s grievances could have any real legal 
foundations. I think that this is a basic consideration 
which must compel us, in the light of the principles laid 
down by us in Kesvananda Bharati’s case (supra), to hold 
that we must look into his grievances and determine, for 
ourselves, where his case stood on the law before it was 
amended. Our jurisdiction, at any rate, can not be barred 
without creating the impression that what the election peti- 
tioner calls "political justice’’- is being denied to him. 

The question which arises now is: Was clause (4) of Art 
329A, read with clauses (5) and (6), really meant to bar 
our jurisdiction to consider the grievances of the petitioner 
and to decide them, or, can they be so interpreted as to 
preserve this court’s jurisdiction? 

Broadly, speaking, the election petitioner has two heads 
of grievance: firstly, that the election of the original res- 
pondent is vitiated by corrupt practices which, as I have 
indicated, after considering the case set up by him and the 
evidence tendered and the law applicable, could not possi- 
bly succeed even under the law as it stood before the 
amendment and, secondly, that our very jurisdiction to go 
into these grievances is sought to be debar-ed by clauses 

.A* ' W of Article 329A with the political object of 
stifling opposition, and, therefore, according to the election 
petitioner, we must declare clause (4) and the connected 
clauses (51 and (6) of Article 329A to be invalid. Although 
the 1st set of complaints is based upon the provisions of 
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the Act of 1951, the second set arises because of impung- 
ed clauses of the 39th Amendment. For the second set 
of grievances, the action complained of is that of the Stale 
itself acting through its law making organs. It is because 
of this interest of the Union of India acting in its law 
making capacity, that we htivc heard the Attorney General 
and the Solicitoi General. Although, the second set of 
grounds may arise as a iesult of the 1st set, yet, they are 
different. Our jurisdiction to consider these different grounds 
of complaint does not ordinarily arises at all in the exer- 
cise of our jurisdiction under Section 116A of the Act of 
1951. it is for this reason, that the election petitioner had 
filed a separate Writ Petition in tile High Court to chal- 
lenge an amendment of the Act. But, we decided to hear 
arguments on constitutional issues also without a separate 
proceeding. The causes of action arising out of the amend- 
ments have become attached, if I may so put it, to the 
appeals under Section 1 16A of (he Act because we could 
not, under the law, hear the appeals unless these obstacles, 
if any, were overcome. 


Indeed, so fur as the original respondent is concerned, 
the effect of clauses (4), (5) and (6) of Article 329A would 
be, if we were to hold that they b;tr our jurisdiction to 
go into the merits of the appeals under Section 116A of 
the Act, that her grievance against the judgment under 
appeal also could not be gone into or dealt with. In other 
words, the original respondent would also be denied an 
opportunity of asserting hci rights under the 1951 Act and 
of vindicating her stand in the case by showing that there 
was really no sustainable ground for the findings given by 
the learned Judge of Ihc High Court against her. We 
would, ihcrfeore, be prevented from doing justice to her 
case as well ns if vve were to accept the contention lhat the 
39th Amendment bars our jurisdiction to hear the appeals 
under Section 1I6A of the Act on merits. The total effect 
would be that justice would appear to be defeated even 
if, in fact, it is not so us a result of the alleged bar to 
our jurisdiction if it were held to be there. Could it be 
the intention of Parliament that Justice should appears to 
be defeated? I think not. 

It was also contended before us that we should not go 
at all into the merits of die case before us as it was a 
political matter. In other words, the "political question” 
doctrine was invoked in aid of the submission that we 
should voluntarily abstain front deciding a question of a 
“political nature”. It is true tha' the “political question 
doctorine" has been sometimes invoked, in the past by the 
American Supreme Court to abstain lrom taking a deci- 
sion. In answer to. this trgument, learned Counsel for the 
election petitioner cited before us from comments on the 
Constitution of the United States of America (Analysis 
and Interpretation by the Congress 'onal Research Service- 
1973 Edu. p. 665) that the “political question” doctrine ie> 
the result of a ‘‘prudential” attitude Courts adopt when 
they find that their judgments may not be enforced. It was 
described there as “a way of avoiding a principled decision 
damaging to the Couit or an expedient decision damaging 
to the principle". It was also pointed out there that this 
doctrine has been rationalized and considerably narrowed 
down by the American Supreme Court in Baker Vs. Cam,(J) 
where it was explained that “noniusticiability of a 
political question is primarily function of separation of 
powers”. It really means lhat there are matters about which 
declarations made or certificates granted by the executive 
Wing of Government would be treated as conclusive so that 
Courts will not go behind them. It was also said there: 

“Deciding whether a matter has in any measure been 
committed by the Constitution to another branch 
of government, or whether the action of that branch 
exceeds whatever authority has been committed, is 
itself a delicate exercise in constitutional interpre- 
tation, and is a responsibility of this Court as ulti- 
mate interpreter of the Constitution”. 

Learned Counsel for the election petitioner also relied 
upon H. H Mahai niodhiraja Madhav Rao Jiwaji Rao Scindia 
Bahadur & Ors. Vs. Union of India (2), where this Court said: 
(at p, 75) : 


(I) 369 U.5. 186. 

(2) 1971(3) SCR 9. 


“The functions of the State are classified as legislative, 
judicial and executive : the executive function is the 
residue which does not fall within the Other two 
functions, Constitutional mechanism in a democratic 
policy does not contemplate existence of any func- 
tion which may qua the citizens be designated as 
political and orders made in exercise whereof are 
not liable to be tested for their validity before the 
lawfully constituted courts : Kai Sahib Ram Juwayu 
Kapur and Others Vs Slate of Punjab 11955 t2) 

SCR 225]; Jayantilal Amritlal Shodhim Vs. F. N. 
Rana (1965 (3) S.C.R. 20 1 J; and Halsbury’s Laws of 
England 3rd Edit. Vol, 7, Art. 409, at p. 192”. 

Learned Solicitor General also contended that we were 
passing through critical times when a state of Emergency 
had been declared. He submitted that the decision of the 
constituent authorities, iu excluding a particular case from 
the jurisdiction of this Court, should be treated as an exercise 
of a very special power under very unusual conditions in 
which internal and external dangers with which the country 
was surrounded, required that the position of the Prime 
Minister should be declared uncquivoeably unasssmluble so 
that the need for further examination of the question of her 
election to Parliament may not be raised anywhere else. This 
seems to be another form in which “political question” argu- 
ment could be and was addressed to us. Undoubtedly, clause 
(4) of Arlticle 329A could be said to have a political objec- 
tive, in tho context in which it was introduced, and we could 
perhaps lake judicial notice of this contoxt. Even if it was 
possible to go beyond the statement of objects and reasons 
and to hold that clause (4) of Article 329A is there essentially 
for demonstrating the strong position of the Government and 
of the Prime Minister of this country to all inside and outside 
the country so as to inspire the necessary confidence in and 
give the necessary political and legal strength to tho Govern- 
ment to enable it to go forward boldly to dcul with internal 
economic and law order problems and international questions, 
yet, 1 fail to see why this could make it necessary to exclude 
the jurisdiction of this Court so as to prevent it from consider- 
ing a case which would have been over much sooner if we had 
not been confronted with dilliculties, at the very outset, in ex- 
aming the merits of the case. Speaking for myself, I fail to see 
what danger to the country could arise or how national in- 
terests could be jeopardised by a consideration and a decision 
by this Court of such a good case as I find that the Prime 
Minister of this country had on facts and law. Nevertheless, 
I am prepared to concede that there may be and was some 
very useful political objective to be served by demonstrating 
the strength and ability of the Government to face the diffi- 
culties with which it had been confronted. If that be so, we 
can certainly say that clause (4) of Article 329A had a poli- 
tical objective and utility which has been served. And, if 
that was the real object behind its enactment, it could not 
be really lo injure the interests of minority political parties 
or groups which is what Is contended for on behalf of the 
election petitioner. I think that the context and the political 
considerations placed before us could bo relevant in under- 
standing the real meaning of clause (4) of Article 329A of 
the Constitution. 

It is a well established canon of interpretation that, out of 
two possible interpretations of a provision, one which prevents 
it from becoming unconstitutional should be preferred if this 
is possible ut res magis valeat quam pereut, ft is true that the 
deeming provision seems to stand in the way of our examina- 
tion of the merits of the case even though there is no direct 
provision taking away our jurisdiction to consider the merits 
of the appeals before us. It has, however, been repeatedly 
laid down that a deeming provision introducing a legal fiction 
must be confined to the context of it and cannot be given a 
larger effect : (See Radha Kishan Vs. Durga Prasad-AIR 1940 
P. C. 167). In Bengal Immunity Co. Ltd. Vs. the state of 
Bihar and Anr. (3). It was held by this Court that a legal 
fiction is tr created for some definite purposes and shoud not 
be extended beyond its legitimate field determined by its con- 
text. The same view has been expressed by this Court in other 
cases C.T.T. Bombay Vs. James Anderson (4) C.T.T. Madras 
Vs. Express Newspapers Ltd. Madras (5) Sh-i Jagadgilru Kari 
Basava Rajcndraswami of Gavimutt Vs. Commissioner of 
Hindu Religions Charitable Endowments, Hyderabad. (6) 

(3) 1955 (2) SCR 603. 

(4) 1964 (?) SCR 590. 

(5) 1964 (8) SCR 189. 

(6) 1964 (8) SCR 252. 
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In Ex-Pnite Wall on, In Rc ; Levy, (5) Jumps LJ said : 


"When a statute enacts that something shall be deemed 
tn have been done, which in fact and in truth was 
not done, then the court is entitled and bound to as- 
certain for what purposes and between what persons 
the statutory fiction is to be restored to?” 


have had any legal effect whatsoever. In the circumstances 
of the case, I think the parties should bear their own costs 
throughout. 

Sd/- 

M. H. BEG, J. 

New Delhi, 7th November, 1975 


In other words, we have to examine the context and the pur- 
pose of the legal fiction and confine its effects to these ^ SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 


If the purpose of the clause (4) of Article 329A was purely 
to meet the political needs of the country and was only 
partly revealed by the policy underlying the statement of 
reasons and objects it seems possible lo contend that it was 
not intended at all to oust the jurisdiction of the Court. Hence, 
Article 329A Clause (5) will not, so understood, bar the 
jurisdiction of the Court to hear and decide the appeals when 
it says that the appeal shall be disposed of in conformity with 
(he provision of clause (4), 


In the circumstances of this case, it would seem that con- 
formity with the declaration embodied in Article 329A clause 
(4) is possible, if we confine Ihe meaning and effect of the 
deeming provision to what was needed only for the declaration 
to be given at the end of clause (4) by the constituent bodies, 
with a political object, and not for the purposes of affecting 
our jurisdiction which determines legal effects of what is sought 
to be done. Of course, the more natural Inter-pretation would 
appear to be that the deeming provision should apply for 
‘".'ill purposes” including those for consideration of the appeals 
before us. But, if i! is not possible to decide (hose appeals 
without giving a different meaning to the deeming provision, 
on which l lie final declaration in clause (4) rests, and clause 
15) leaves ns free to decide how we could conform with clause 
14). need our jurisdiction to decide factual and legal issues 
judicially be said lo be affected? If the fiction was only a 
logical step in the process of the declaration to be made by 
constituent authorities but not of ours, it would only attach 
(o the declaration contained at the end of clause (4). Perhaps 
it couV be argued, by applying the doctrine of "reading 
down”, that clause (4) was not intended to oust the jurisdic- 
tion of this Court altogether to try the case: No such attempts 
at reading it down have, however, been made by learned Coun- 
supporting the validity of Article 329 A (4). It is not un- 
likely that Article 329A (4) was based on the misapprehension 
‘hat the High Court’s judgment may be legally correct or 
>h?t there was a possibility, even for a case so ill founded 
in fact and in lew as the one put forward on behalf of the 
'‘lection-petitionee, jo succeed in this Court if if had succeeded 
in the High Court. Wc cannot indulge in guess work on these 
matters. Ip any case, no useful purpose will be served now by 
our declaring nP'ffhing beyond that clause 4 of Art. 329 A 
docs not so operale as to bar the jurisdiction of this Court to 
go info and de'enrine the merits of the appeals before us by 
onrdvmr tb" Act of 1951. Fven if wc were to consider matters 
of expediency and national interest, as we should in appropriate 
cases, it docs not appear to me to be either expedient or in 
conformity with national interests to leave the matter in doubt 
whether ihe judgment under appeal before us could or could 
not legally stand on its own legs under the unamended law. 


For the reasons given above, I declare that Article 329A 
14) does not stand in the way of the consideration of the 
appeals before us on merits under the Act of 1951 or the 
validity of the amendments of the Act. On a consideration of 
the merits of Appeals Nos. 887 and 909 of 1975, I have 
come to the conclusion, as indicated above, that Appeal No. 
887 must be allowed and the cross appeal No. 909 of 1975 
must fad. The result is that the judgment orders and passed 
by the learned Judge of the Allahabad High Court on the 
election case are set aside, and, in such conformity with 
Artic’e 329A clause (4) as is possible for us. ! also declare 
the judgment and the findings contained in it |o be void and 
of no effect whatsoever. Tt is not necessary for me to add 
(hat the order of the learned Judge, holding the original 
respondent disqualified from occupying her office, disappears 
ipso facto and it neither has nor will be deemed over to 


f5) 11881) 17 CH.D. 746. 


CIVIL APPELLATE JURISDICTION 
CIVIL APPEAL NO. 887 OF 1975 

Smt. Indira Nehru Gandhi Appellant 

Versus 

Shri Raj Narad) & Another Respondent 

AND 

Civil Appeal No. 909 of 1975 

Shri Raj Narnia Appellant 

Versus 

Smt. Indira. Nehru Gandhi & Another Respondent 

.1 UDGMENT 

CHANDRACHLID, J. The Election Petition out of which 
these appeals arise involved the question of Ihe validity of 
ihe election of Smt. Indira Nehru Gandhi to the Lok Sabha. 
In the Central Parliamentary ubelions of 1971, she was 
declared as the succesi.fi 1 candidate from the Rae Bareli cons- 
tituency in Uttar P-r.J.: ,h. She vi.cn the election by a margin 
of 1,11,810 votes ovc her nearest rival, Shri Raj Narain. 

Shri Raj Narain, who was sponsored by the Samyukta 
Socialist Party, filed rn election petition under section 80 
read with section 100 of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1951, to challenge the election of the successful candidate. 
Originally, the. challenge was founded on numerous grounds 
but during the trial of the petition in the High Court of Alla- 
habad the challenge was limited to seven grounds. 

A learned Single Judge of the High Court, M. L. Sinha 
J., upheld the challenge on two grounds, rejectinji the other 
grounds of challenge. That explains the cross-appeals. 

The High Court held th.it the successful candidate was guilty 
of having committed two corrupt, practices within the mean- 
ing of section 123(7) of the Representation of the People 
Act: Firstly, she obtained the assistance of the Gazetted 
Officers of the Government of Uttar Pradesh for furthering 
her election prospects; and secondly, she obtained the assistance 
of Shri Ynshpal Kapoor, a gazetted officer in the Government 
of India holding the post of Officer on Special Duty in the 
in the Prime Minister’s Secretariat, for furthering the same 
purpose. Acting under section R-A of the Act the, learned 
Judge declared that the succesful candidate would stand dis- 
qualified for a period of six years from June 12, 1975 being 
the date of the judgment. Aggrieved by this part of the 
judgment, Smt, Indira Gandhi has filed appeal No. 887 of 
1 975. 


The other five grounds of challenge were : (1) The success- 
ful candidate procured the assistance of the Armed Forces 
for arranging her flights by Air Force aeroplanes and helicop- 
ters; (2) Her clcclion agent, Shri Yasboal Kapoor, and others 
distributed clothes and liquor to induce the voters to vote for 
her; 13) She and her election agent made appeals to the reli- 
gious symbol of cow .and calf; (4) Her election agent and others 
procured vehicles for the free conveyance of voters to the 
polling stalions: and 15) She and hen election agent incur- 
red or authorized expenditure in violation of section 7713) 
of the Act read with Rule 90 of the Conduct of Flection 
Rules, 1961. These grounds having been reacted by the 
High Court, the defeated candidate has filed appeal No. 909 
of 1975. The first two grounds were given up in appeal for 
ihe reason that the evidence on record was not likely to be 
accepted by this Court in Proof thereof. 
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The defeated canddate did not lead evidence in the High 
Court to show that any part of the expenditure in excess of 
the permissible limit of Rs. 35,000 was incurred by the suc- 
cessful candidate or her election agent. His contention was 
that the expenditure incurred for her election by the politi- 
cal party which had sponsored her candidature, the Congress 
(R), was liable to be Included in the expenses incurred or 
authorized by her. This contention was founded on a deci- 
sion rendered by a Division Bench of this Court on October 
3, 1974 in Kanwar Lai Gupta Vs. Amamath Chawla(l). 


On October 19, 1974 the President of India promulgated 
'The Representation of the People (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1974' providing that “Notwithstanding any judgment, order 
or decision of any court to the contrary, any expenditure in- 
curred or authorized in connection with the election of a 
candidate by a political party or by any other association or 
body of persons or by any individual (other than the candi- 
date or his election agent) shall not be deemed to be, and shall 
not ever be deemed to have been, expenditure in connection 
with the election incurred or authorized by the candidate or 

by his election agent ", This provision was added by 

the Ordinance by way of an Explanation to section 77(1) of 
the Representation of the People Act, 1951. It expressly ex- 
cepted from its operation decisions of the Supreme Court 
voiding an election before the commencement of the Ordi- 
nance. Shri Amamath Chawla fell outside the Ordinance. 
It also excepted similar decisions of High Courts- 
provided that they had become final or unappealable. The 
Ordinance was replaced by the Representation of the People 
(Amendment) Act, 58 of 1974, which was brought into force 
retrospectively from October 19, 1974. 


The defeated candidate filed Writ Petition 3761 of 1975 
In the High Court to challenge the constitutional validity of 
the Ordinance and the Act of 1974. In view of his finding 
that the total amount of expenditure incurred or authorized 
by the successful candidate or her election agent, together 
with the amount proved to have been incurred by the political 
Party or the State Government in connection with her election, 
did not exceed the prescribed limit, the learned Judge thought 
it unnecessary to inquire into the constitutionality of the 
Ordinance and the Act of 1974, He, therefore, dismissed 
the Writ Petition. An appeal was filed to a Division Bench 
of the High Court from the aforesaid order but, by consent 
of parties, this Court decided to hear the points involved 
in the Writ Pelition and in the appeal therefrom. 

During the pendency of these cross-appeals, the Parliament 
passed the Election Laws (Amendment) Act, 40 of 1975, 
which came into force on August 6, 1975, This Act, if valid, 
virtually seals the controversy in the appeal filed in this 
Court by the ; uccessful candidate from the decision of the 
Allahabad High Court. It also takes care of a considerable 
gamut of the appeal filed in this court by the defeated can- 
didate. It substitutes a new section 8-A in the Representation 
of the People Act, 1951 empowering the President to decide 
whether a person found guilty of corrupt practice shall be 
disqualified and if so, for what period, By section 6, it 
amends section 77 of the Act of 1951 making pre-nomination 
expenses a matter of irrelevant consideration. It declares 
that the expenditure incurred by a Government servant in 
the discharge of his official duty in connection with any 
arrangements or facilities and such arrangements or facilities 
shall not be deemed to be expenditure or assistance incurred 
or rendered for the furtherance of the election prospects of 
the candidate concerned. By section 7, it re-defincs a “candi- 
date” to mean a person who has been or claims to have been 
duly nominated as a candidate at any election. By section 
8, it provides that no symbol allotted to a candidate shall be 
deemed to be t religious or a national symbol. And it says, 
to the extent relevant, that the publication in the Official 
Gazette of the resignation of a Government servant shall be 
conclusive proof of he fact of resignation. If the effective 
date of the resignation is stated in the publication, it shall 
also be conclusive proof of the fact that the Government 
servant ceased to be in service with effect from the particular 
date. The amendments made by sections 6, 7 and 8 of the 
Amending Act have retrospective effect and expressly govern 
election appeals pending in this Court, among other pro- 
ceedings. 


The amendments brought about by Act 58 of 1974 and 
Act 40 of 1975 have an incisive impact on the cross-appeals 
but their edge was blunted by the Constitution (Thirty-ninth 
Amendment) Act which came into force on August 10, 1975. 
The 39th Amendment introduces two new articles in the 
Constitution :artieles 71 and 329A; and it puts in the Ninth 
Schedule three Acts: (i) The Representation of the People 
Act, 43 of 1951; (ii) The Representation of the People (Amend- 
ment) Act, 58 of 1974; and (iii) The Election Laws (Amend- 
ment) Act, 40 of 1975. The new Article 71 which replaces 
its precursor empowers the Parliament to pass laws regulating 
the elections of the President and the Vice-President, inclu- 
ding the making of a provision for the decision of disputes re- 
lating to their election. Article 329A has six clauses out of 
whicn the first three deal with the future election to the 
Parliament of persons holding the office of Prime Minister or 
Speaker at the time of the election or who are appointed to 
these offices after their election to the Parliament. These clauses 
aim at depriving the courts of their jurisdiction to try elec- 
tion petitions in which the election of the Prime Minister 
or the Speaker to the Parliament is challenged. Clause 4 
frees the disputed election of the Prime Minister and the 
Speaker to the Parliament from the restraints of all election 
laws. It declares such election as valla notwithstanding any 
judgment and clause 5 ordains that any appeal or cross ap- 
peal pending before the Supreme Court shall be disposed 
of on the assumption that the judgment under appeal is 
void, that the findings contained in the judgment never had 
any existence in the eye of law and that the election dec- 
lared void by the judgment shall continue to be valid in 
all respects. Clause 6 provides that article 329A shall have 
precedence over the rest of the Constitution. 

At first blush, what remains to be decided judicially in 
face of the 39th Amendment 7 As an exercise of Cons- 
tituent power, the 39th Amendment must reign supreme. The 
political sovereign having reposed its trust m the legal so- 
vereign the doings of the Constituent Assembly have an aura 
of sanctity that legal ingenuity may be powerless to penetrate. 
But that is an uniformed approach to a field strewn with 
various shades of legal landmarks. 

While repelling the challenge to the First Constitutional 
Amendment which was passed in June 1951, this Court held 
in Sri Sankari Prasad Singh Deo Vs. Union of India and 
State of Bihar, (2) that the power of amendment conferred 
by article 368 was not subject to any limitations, express or 
implied, and that fundamental rights were within the sweep 
of the amending power. The Seventeenth Constitutional 
Amendment passed in June 1964 was similarly upheld by 
a majority decision of this Court In Sajjan Singh vs. State of 
Rajasthan, (3) which took the view that the fundamental 
rights were not intended by the framers of the Constitution 
to be finally ana immutably settled when the Constitution 
was passed. But the Seventeenth Amendment came to be 
challenged once again in I.C, Goluk Nath & Others vs. State 
of Punjab and Another(4). By a majority of 6:5, this Court 
held that the Seventeenth Amendment was ultra vires the 
Parliament's power to amend the Constitution, Five out of 
the six learned Judges held that article 368 did not confer 
any power to amend but merely prescribed the procedure 
for a mendment. The sixth learned Judge held that article 
368 did contain the power of amendment but that the Parlia- 
ment must amend Article 368 to convoke another Constitu- 
ent Assembly, pass a law under item 97 of List I of Sche- 
dule 7 to call a Constituent Assembly and then that Assembly 
may be able to abridge or take away the Fundamental 
Rights if desired. 


The decision in Oolak Nath’s case raised a debate of 
national dimensions as the Parliament’s power to amend the 
Constitution so as to abridge or take away the fundamental 
rights virtually became a dead letter. Under the majority 
juogment, the Constituent Assembly alone, called by virtue 
of a law to be passed under Entry 97 of List I, could 
abridge or take away the fundamental rights. The Parlia- 
ment, in a resolve to reaffirm its powers, passed the Consti- 
tution (Twenty-fourth Amendment) Act on November 5, 


(2) 1952, 3 SCR 89. 

(3) 1065, 1 SCR 933. 

(4) 1967, 2 SCR 762. 


(1) A.I.R. 1975 SC 308. 
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1S7I and the Constitution (Twenty-fifth Amendment) Act 
on April 20, 1972 . By the 24t.h Amendment, the Parlia- 
ment amended articles 13 and 368 of the Constitution so 
as to proviac that nothing contained in article 13 shall apply 
to any amendment of tne Constitution made under article 
368 and that notwithstanding anything in the Constitution, 
Parliament may, in the exercise of its constituent power, 
amend by wuy of addition, variation or repeal any provi- 
sion of the Constitution in accordance with the procedure 
laid down in article 368. As an instance of the amendatory 
power re-acquired under the 24th Amendment, Parliament, 
by the 25th Amendment, substituted a new clause (2) in 
article 31 and introduced a new article 3 t-C in the Consti- 
tution. By the 29th Amendment, Parliament placed the 
Kerala Law Reforms (Amendment) Acts of 1969 and 1971 
in the Ninth Schedule. 

A Bench of thirteen Judges of this Court sat to consider 
the constitutionality of the 24th, 25th and 29th Amend- 
ments. The eleven judgments delivered in that case are re- 
ported in Keshavanada Bharati Vs State of Kerala (1) com- 
monly known as the Fundamental Rights case. Golak Nath's 
case stood overruled as a result of the decision in this case. 
But six learned Judges out of the thirteen (Sikri C. J. and 
Shelat. Grover. Hcgce, Reddy and Mukherjca JJ). accepted 
the contention of the petitioners that though article 368 
conferred the power to amend the Constitution, there were 
inherent or implied limitations on the power of amendment 
and therefore, article 368 did not confer power to amend 
the Constitution so as to damage or destroy the essential 
elements or' basic features of the Constitution. Fundamental 
Rights, being a part of the essential features of the Con- 
stitution, could not therefore be abrogated or emasculated 
in the exercise of the power conferreu by article 368, 
though a reasonable abridgement of those rights could be 
effected in the public interest. Brother Khanna J. found 
it difficult, in face of the clear words of article 368, to 
exclude from their operation the articles relating to funda- 
mental rights in Part 111 of the Constitution. Bill proceed- 
ing to consider ‘'the scope of the power of amendment under 
article 368”, the learned Judge held that the power to amend 
did not include the power to abrogate the Constitution, that 
the words ‘‘amendment" postulates that the old Constitution 
must survive without loss of identity, that the old Constitution 
must accordingly be retained though in the amended form, 
and therefore the power of amendment does not include 
the piowcr to destroy or abrogate the basic structure or 
framework of the Constitution. The remaining six Judges 
took the view that there were no limitations of any kind 
on the power of amendment, though three of them seemed 
willing to foresee the limitation that the entire Constitution 
could not be abrogated, leaving behind a State without a 
Constitution. Some scholars have clapped and some scholars 
have scoffed al the decision in the Fundamental Rights case. 
These criticisms, I cannot deny, cause a flutter in the ivorv 
lower. But by article 141 of the Constitution, the law 
declared by the Supreme Court is binding on all courts 
within the territory of India. The law declared by the 
majority of 7 : 6 in the Fundamental Rights case must there- 
fore be accepted hy us. ajutifully and without reserve, as good 
law. The history of law courts abounds with memorable 
decisions based on a thin minority. 

These appeals have therefore to be decided in the light of 
the principle emerging from the majority decision in the Fund- 
amental Rights case that article 368 does not confer power on 
the Parliament to alter the basic structure of framework of the 
Constitution. Arguments of the learned counsel appearing on 
both sides have taken many forms and shapes but they ulti- 
mately converge on the central theme of basic structure. 


I would like first to deal with the constitutional validity of 
the 39th Amendment, On that question, the arguments of Mi. 
Shanti Bhushan, who appears for Shri Raj Narain, may be sum- 
med up thus : (i) The 39th Amendment affects the basic 
structure or framework or the institutional pattern adopted by 
the Constitution and is therefore beyond the amending power 
conferred bv article 368. It destroys the identity of the Con- 
stitution. (ii) Separation of powers is a basic feature of the 
Constitution and therefore every dispute involving! the adjudi- 
cation of legal rights must be left to the decision of the judi- 
ciary. Clause (4) of article 329 A introduced by the 39th 
Amendment takes away that jurisdiction and is therefore void, 
(iii) The function of the legislature Is to legislate and not 


(1) 1973 (Simp.) S.C.R. 1. 
132GT/75— 12 


decide private disputes. In the instant case the Constituent 
Assembly has transgressed its constituent function by adjudi- 
cating upon a private dispute, (iv) Democracy is an essential 
feature of the Constitution. Free and fair elections are in- 
dispensable for the successful working of any democratic 
government. By providing that the election of the Prime Mini- 
ster shall not be to challenge and shall continue to be valid 
despite the judgment of the Allahabad High Court holding 
that the election is vitiated by courrupt practices, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly has destroyed the very core of democracy, 
(v) Equality Ls an essential feature of a Republican Constitu- 
tion. The 39ih Amendment puts the Prime Minister and the 
Speaker above the law and beyond the reach of the equality 
principle. The classification made by the 39th Amendment 
bears no nexus with the sort of immunity granted to two high 
personages, from the operation of election laws, (vi) Rule 
of law and judicial review are also basic features of the Con- 
stitution. To free certain persons from the constraints of law 
and to place their conduct beyond judicial review is to destroy 
the identity of the Constitution. No freedom secure without 
the court to protect it. The organic balanic between the three 
branches, the legislature, executive and the judiciary, is upset by 
eroding the authority of the Supreme Court in a vital matter 
like election. And the Rule of Law is abrogated by providing 
that the election of the Prime Minister shall continue to be 
valid and will be open to no challenge before any court or 
any authority whatsoever, (vii) Tha concept of political justi- 
ce recognized by the Preamble is violated by the 39th Amend- 
ment The Constitution can always be subverted by revolu- 
tionary methods. The question isl whether it is permissible to 
the Parliament to use the legitimacy of constitutional provi- 
sions for effecting revolutionary changes, (viil) The consti- 
tuent power partakes of legislative power and can! only be ex- 
ercised within the highest ambit of the latter power. There- 
fore, even with a two-third majority, the constituent body 
cannot exercise executive or judicial power. For example, 
the power to appoint or dismiss a Government servant or the 
power to declare war which are executive powers cannot be 
exercised by the Constituent Assembly. Similarly, it cannot, 
in the guise of amending the Constitution, provide that an 
accused arraigned before a criminal court shall be acquitted 
and shall be deemed to be innocent. The constituent body can 
make changes in the conditions of the exercise of judicial 
power but it cannot usurp that power; and lastly (ix) The 
question in the Fundamental Rights case was whether Parlia- 
ment cun. in the exercise of its power of amendment abridge 
or take awav Fundamental Rights and whether there are any 
inhehent or implied limitations on the Parliament’s power of 
amendment. In other words, the question was whether the 
power of amendment can be exercised so as to destroy or 
mutilate the basic structure of the Constitution. The Funda- 
mental Rights case did not Involve the consideration of the 
question as to what the power of amendment comprehends. 
Promoting and demoting Government servatns, passing and 
failing students who have appeared in an examination, grant- 
ing or withdrawing building contracts and last but not the least, 
declaring who has won and who has. lost an election are mat 
ters clcarlv outside the scope or the amending power under 
article 368, which meas and implies the power to alter the 
fundamental instrument of country’s governance 

Learned counsel appearing for the Union of India and for 
Smt. Indira Gandhi did not dispute the contention that the 
appeals before us must be disposed of on the basis of the 
law laid down bv the majority in the Fundamental Rights 
case. 


The learned Attorney General contended that: (D The 
najority decision in the Fundamental Rights case is not an 
mthority for the proposition that there could be no free or 
air elections without judicial review. The Constitutions and 
aws of several countries leave the decision of election dis 
uites to the judgment of the legislatures themselves. The 
story of 'he Representation of the People Act, 1951 as 
ilso various articles in our Constitution show that judicial 
eview can be excluded in appropriate cases as a matter of 
ioij c y. (ii) That validation of elections is a process well- 
nown to democratic forms of Government, (iii) That a law 
nay be constitutional even if it relates to a single individual 
f on account of special reasons the single individual could 
ie treated as n class by himself, (iv) That it is clear from 
rtidcs 326 and 327 of the Constitution that the Constitution 
nakers thought that as a matter of high policy elections ought 
o be dealt with by the Constitution itself and not by ord - 
ary legislation passed within the framework of the Const!- 
ution. How much of elections should be dealt with by 
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Article 31 B which on the lace of it dented equality to differ- 
nury legislation is not a matter for the courts to decide. If 
the constituent body thought that the offices of the Prime 
Minister and the Speaker arc important enough to be dealt 
with by the Constitution itself in the matter of their elections 
to the Parmanent, it cannot be said that the decision is frivo- 
lous or wihout jurisdiction; and that (v J The contention that 
the 39th Aniendent is not an exercise of constituent power 
should not he allowed to be taken up because every possible 
aspect of the matter was argued in Sanknri Prasads’ case, 
Sajjan Singh's case and he Fundamental Rights case. The 
basic question involved in these cases was as to what is the 
meaning of the word ‘amendment’. The argument now is that 
there is a further limitation on the amending power. If it 
is the same question and has been decided, it cannot be re- 
opened by saying that the question has a new aspect which 
was not considered then. If the question is new, the prin- 
ciple of the Fundamental Rights case cannot be extended any 
further. Therefore, the constituent power must be held to be 
a plenary power on which the only limitation is as regards 
the inviolability of the basic structure. 

The learned Solicitor-General who continued I he unfinished 
arguments of the learned Attorney-General urged that (1) 
Article 14 is rfounded on a sound public policy recognised and 
followed in all civilised States. The exclusion of judicial re- 
view does no by itself mean the negation of equality. 
Article 3 IB which on the face of it denied equality to differ- 
ent sections of the community attained the ideal of econo- 
mic justice by bringing about economic equality. Article 33 
also shows that the demands of public problems may re- 
quire the adjustment of Fundamental Rights for ensuring 
greater equality, (ii) What a Constitution should contain de- 
pends on what permanency is intended to be accorded to 
a particular provision included in the Constitution, (iii) Ex- 
clusion of judicial review is at least permissible in those 
fields where originally the Constitution did not provide for 
or contemplate judicial review, (iv) If the election law does 
not apply, as il ceases to apply by virtue of article 329A(4), 
It is the function of the legislature to declare whether or 
not a particular election is good or bad; and that fv) Rule of 
Law is not a part of the basic structure of the Constitu- 
tion and apart from article 14, our Constitution recognises 
niether the doctrine of equality nor the Rule of Law. 

Shri A. K. Sen who appears for Smt. Indira Gandhi de- 
fended the 39th Amendment by contending that: (i) The 
Amendment follows the well-known pattern of all valida 
tion Acts by which the basis of judgments or orders of 
competent courts and Tribunals is changed and the judg- 
ments and orders, are made ineffective, (ii) The effect of 
validation is to change the law so as to alter the basis of 
any judgment, which might have been given on the basis of 
old law and thus to make the Judgment ineffective, (iii) A 
formal declaration that the judgment rendered under the 
old Act is void, is not necessary. If the matter is pending 
in appeal, the appellate court has to give effect to the al- 
tered law and reverse the judgment. If the matter Is not pen- 
ding in appeal, then the judgment ceases to be operative and 
binding as res-ju<llcata, (iv) The rendering of a judgment in- 
effective by changing its basis by legislative enactment is not 
an encroachment on judicial power but a legislation within 
the competence of the legislature rendering the basis of the 
judgment non-ost. fv) The constituent oower has retrospec- 
tively changed the law in so far as it relates to election. The 
constituent authority could have left the application of the 
changed law either to Parliament or to any other body. But 
it has chosen to assume the duty of determination in this 
particular case for itself, (vi) The determination of elec- 
tion disputes and the validity of elections is not art exer- 
cise of judicial power. This function may be left either to 
courts, properly so-called or to Tribunals or to other bodies 
Including the legislature Itself, (vii) The rigid separation of 
powers as it obtains in the United States or In a lesser degree 
under the Australian Constitution does not apnly to India. 
Many nowers, which are strictly judicial, have been excluded 
from the purview of the courts. There is, therefore, no ques- 
tion of any separation of mowers being involved in matter* 
concerning elections and election petitions, (viii) There is 
no question of separation of powers when the constituent 
authority exercises either a power which is allocated to the 
Legislature, nr to the Fxrcutive or to the Judlctarv under the 
Constitution In the hands of the consti'uent authority thee 
is no demarcation of powers. Blit the demarcation emerges 
onlv when it leaves the hands of the constituent authority 


through well-defined channels into demarcated pools. The 
constituent power is independent of the letters of limitations 
imposed by separation of jtowers in Ihe hands of the organs 
of the Government amongst whom the supreme authority ol' 
the State is allocated, (ix) The Constituent power spring^ at 
the fountainhead and partakes of sovereignty and is the 
power which creates the organs and distributes the powers, 
I heret'ore, in a sense, the constituent power is all-embracing 
and is at once judicial, executive and legislative. It is, in a 
sense, “super power", (x) liven if the preamble lays down 
as its objective the attainment of equality, the 39th Consti- 
tution Amendment does not violate the said concept of equa- 
lity as the same is based on a rational classification and has 
a reasonable nexus with the object of the Amendment, (xi) 
The Preamble to the Constitution only refers to securing 
“equality of status and opportunity - ’. Equality of status and 
opportunity has got many facets: some of these facets are 
guaranteed as fundamental rights under articles 14 to 18 of 
the Constitution. These facets alone can be considered to be 
basic features of the Constitution, assuming that equality 
was a basic feature of the Constitution, (xii) “Free and fair 
election" does not postulate 1 that there must be a constitutional 
provision for determining election disputes by a separate Tri- 
bunal or Court, (xiii) The 39th Amendment Act does not 
affect the structure of a Republican Democracy, assuming that 
the same is a basic feature of the Constitution. The validation 
of one election does not alter the character of the democracy; 
and (xiv) A Constituional amendment need not necessarily 
relate to the structural organisation of the State. 

Shri Jagnnnath Kaushal supported the arguments of Shri Sen 
by citing pragmatic illustrations. He gave interesting statistics 
showing that a very small percentage of election petitions 
succeed eventually which, according to him, is evidence that 
such petitions are used bv defeated candidates as an instru- 
ment of oppression against successful candidates. Parliament, 
therefore, wanted to save high personages from such harass- 
ment A law mav benefit a single individual and may still be 
valid. According to Shri Kaushal, the judgment of the Alla- 
habad High Court became a nullity by reason of that Court 
ceasing retrospectively to have jurisdiction over the dispute 
and a judgment which is a nullity need not be set aside. It 
can even be challenged in a collateral proceeding. 

T thought it only fair to indicate broadly the line of 
approach adopted by the various learned counsel to the 
question as regards the validity of the 39th Amendment. It 
will serve no useful purpose to take up each one of the 
points for separate consideration and indeed many an argu- 
ment is inter-related. It would be enough for my purpose 
to deal with what I consider to bo points of fundamental im- 
portance. especially as my learned Brethen have dealt with 
the other points. 

This Court has strictly adhered to the view that in Consti- 
tutional matters one must decide no more than is striclly 
necessary for an effective adjudication of the points arising 
in any case, By that test, a numerically substantial part of 
the 39th Amendment has to be deferred for consideration to 
a future occasion. We are clearly not concerned In these 
appeals with the new article 71 introduced by the 39th 
Amendment, which deals with the election of the President 
and the Vice-Prosident. We are concerned with the new 
article 329A but not with the whole of it. Clauses (1) to (3) 
of that article deal with future events and the validity of 
those clauses may, perhaps, be examined when those events 
come to happen. Clauses (4) to (6) of article 329A arc the 
ones that are relevant for our purpose and I propose to 
address myself to the validity of those provisions. 

Clause 14) of article 329A, which is the real focus of 
controversy, may conveniently be snlit up as follows for 
understanding its true nature and effect : (i) The Laws made 
by Parliament prior to August 10, 1975 in so far as they 
relate to election petitions and matters connected therewith 
cease to apply to the Parliamentary elecion of Smt. Indira 
Gandhi which took place in 1971, (ii) Such T.aws are repealed 
retrospectively in so far as they governed the aforesaid elec- 
tion, with the result that they must never be deemed to 
have applied to that election, (iii) Such an election cannot be 
declared to be void on any of the grounds on which it could 
have been declared to be void under the Laws which were in 
force prior to August 10, 1975. (iv) The election shall not 
be deemed ever to have become void on any ground on which, 
prior to August 10, 1975 it was declared to be void, (v) The 
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election shall continue to be valid in all respect* notwith- 
standing the judgment of any court, which includes the judg- 
ment dated June 12, 1 97 h of the High Court of Allahabad. 

( vi) The judgment of the Allahabad High Court and any 
finding on which the judgment and order of that court i» 
based are void and shall be deemed always to have been 
void. 

Shri Shanti Bhushan has, as it were, a preliminary objec- 
tion to the 39th Amendment that the election of a private 
individual and the dispute concerning it cannot ever be a 
matter of Constitutional amendment. Whether this contention 
is sound is another; matter but I do not see the force of the 
argument of the Attorney-General that in view of the deci- 
sions in Sankari Prasad's case, Sajjan Singh's case and the 
Fundamental Rights case, the contention is not open to be 
taken. The question raised by Shri Shanti Bhushan was 
not raised or considered in cither of the three aforesaid cases 
and J do not see how the question can be shelved. The 
argument is not a new facet of the theory of inherent or 
implied limitations on the amending power, in which case 
it might have been plausible to contend that the last word 
was said on the subject by Ihe Full Court in the Funda- 
mental Rights case. The question now raised touches a 
totally new dimension of the amending power ; Can the 
Constituent Assembly, while amending the Constitution, pro- 
nounce upon private disputes or must it only concern itself 
with what may be termed organisational matters concerning 
the country's governance 7 The question has the merit of 
novelty, but I see no substance in it. But I must clarify that 
I prefer to examine the point in isolation, that is, diverced 
from considcraions arising from the theory of separation of 
powers. Whether the amendment constitutes an encroach- 
ment on judicial functions and thereby damages one of the 
basic structures of the Constitution may best be examined 
separately. The reason why I see no substance in Shri Shanti 
Bhushan's contention is that what (he Constitution ought to 
contain is not for the Courts to decide, The touchstone of 
the validity of a Consittuional amendment is firstly whether 
the procedure prescribed by Article 368 is strictly complied 
with and secondly whether the amendment destroys or dama- 
ges the basic structure of the Constitution. The subject- 
matter of constituional amendments is a question of high 
policy and Courts are concerned with the interpretation of 
laws, not with Ihe wisdom of the policy underlying them. 

I do not see why the Constitution cannot be amended io as 
to provide that wagering contracts shall be void or that 
bigamous marriages shall be unlawful or that economic 
offenders shall be visited with a higher penalty. The Indian 
Constitution is not like tho American Constitution an instru- 
ment of few words. The range of topics it covers would 
bemuse any student of foreign Constitutions which do not 
even skirt the problems with which our Constitution deals in 
copious details. In fact, there is hardly any important facet 
of national life which our Constitution docs not touch. Along 
with matters of high priority like citizenship, Fundamental 
Rights, Directive Principles of State policy and the relations 
between the Union and Ihe Slates, it deals with matters not 
normally considered constitutionally important like the sala- 
ries of high dignitaries, the power of the Supreme Court to 
frame rules for regulating its practice and procedure, official 
language for communication between one State and another 
and last but not the least, elections to the Parliament and the 
State Legislatures. Those to whoso wisdom and judgment 
the constituent power is confided, will evoke scorn and 
derision if that power is used for granting or withdrawing 
building contracts, passing or failing students or granting and 
denying divorces. But the electorate lives in the hope that 
a sacred power will not so flagrantly be abused and the 
moving finger of history warns of the consequences that in- 
evitably flow when absolute power has corrupted absolutely. 
The fear of perversion is no test of power. 


But the comparison is odious between the instances given 
bv Shri Shanti Bhushan and the subject-matter of Article 
329A(4) of the Constitution, In the first place, elections to 
legislatures were considered by Constitution-makers to be a 
matter of constitutional importance. Secondly, though the 
powers of the Prime Minister in a cabinet form of demo- 
cracy arc not as unrivalled as those of the President in the 
American system, it is undeniable that the Prime Minister 
occupies a unique position. The choice, of the subject for 
constitutional amendment cannot, therefore, be characterized 
ns trifling, frivolous or outside the framework of a copious 


Constitution. In America, the challenge to the 18th Amend- 
ment on the ground that ordinary legislation cannot be em- 
bodied in a constitutional amendment was brushed aside as 
unworthy of serious attention. Rottschaefcr endorsed it as 
consistent with the ultimate political theory on which the 
American constitutional system is based, "The people, acting 
through the machinery provided by the existing Constitution, 
must be accorded the legal power to change their basic law 
by peaceable means”. f 1 ) In fuel, it is wrong to think that 
elections to the country’s legislatures are a private affair of 
the contestants. They are matters of public interest and of 
national importance. Every citizen has a stake in legislative 
elections for, his social and economic well-being depends 
upon the promises and performance of the legislators. Such 
elections, and more so the election of the Prime Minister 
who is at least primus inter pares, can legitimately form the 
subject-matter of a constitutional provision. The validity of 
v hat is brought into the Constitution has to be judged by 
different standards. 

There was some discussion at the Bar as to which features 
of the Constitution form the basic structure of the Constitu- 
tion according to the majority decision in the Fundamental 
Rights case. That, to me, is an inquiry both fruitless and 
irrelevant. The ratio of the majority decision is not that 
some named features of the Constitution are a part of its 
basic structure but that the power of amendment cannot be 
exercised so as to damage or destroy the essential elements 
or the basic structure of the Constitution, whatever these 
expressions may comprehend. Sikri, C.J. mentions supremacy 
of the Constitution, Republican and Democratic form of th® 
Government, secular character of the Constitution, separation 
of powers, federalism and dignity and freedom of the indi- 
vidaul as essential features of the Constitution. Shelat and 
Grover, JJ. have added to the list two other features : the 
mandate to build a welfare State and unity and integrity of 
the Nation. Hegdc and Mttkherjea, JJ. added sovereignty 
of India as a fundamental feature of the Constitution. Reddy, 
J, thought that r sovereign democratic republic, Parliamen- 
tary democracy and the three organs of the State form the 
basic structure of the Constitution. Khanna J. held that 
fundamental rights are not a part of the basic structure and 
therefore they can be abrogated like many other provisions. 
He observed that basic structure indicates the broad outlines 
of the Constitution and since the right to property is a matter 
of details, it is not a part of that structure. The 
democratic form of Government, the secular character of 
the State and possibly judicial review are according to Brother 
Khanna a part of the basic structure of the Constitution. It 
is obvious that these are merely illustrations of what consti- 
tutes the basic structure and are not intended to be ex- 
haustive. Shelat and Grover, JJ., Hegde and Mukherjea, JJ.. 
and Reddv J. say in their judgments that their list of 
essential features which form the basic structure of the 
Constitution is illustrative or incomplete. For determining 
whether a particular feature of the Constitution is a part 
of its basic structure, one has perforce to examine in each 
individual case the place of the particular feature in the 
scheme of our Constitution, its object and purpose, and the 
consequences of its denial on the integrity of the Constitu- 
tion as a fundamental instrument of country’s governance. 
But it is needless for the purpose of these appeals to ransack 
every nook and cranny of the Constitution to discover the 
bricks of 'he basic structure. Those that are enumerated In 
the majority judgments are massive enough to cover the re- 
quirements of Shri Shanti Bhushan’s challenge. 

I consider it beyond the pale of reasonable controversy 
that if there be any unamendable features of the Constitution 
on the scorp that they form a part of the basic structure of 
the Constituion, they are that : (T) Tndia is a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic ; tii) Equality of status and opportunity 
shall be secured to all its citizens; fiii) The State shall have 
no religion of its own and all persons shal be equally entitled 
to freedom o f conscience and the right freely to profess, prac- 
tise and propagate religion and that (iv> the Nation shall be 
governed by a Government of laws, not of men. These, in 
my opinion, are the pillars of our constitutional philosophy, 
the pillars, therefore, of the basic structure of the Constitution. 

I find it impossible to subscribe to the view that tho 
Preamble of the Constitution holds the key to its basic 
structure or that the preamble is too holy to suffer a human 


(1) Rottschaefer on Constitutional Law (Ed. 1939) page 397, 
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touch Constitutions arc written, if they are written, 

rarciied atmosphere of high ideology, whatever be the to 

,“3cs of written Constitution* are intended^ 
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of the enacting words of the Constitution! 2 )- Th eTeforc ' 
hough our Preamble was voted upon and » a part of he 
Constitution it is really a preliminary statement ot the 
reasons” which made the passing of the ConshhitiM Mces- 
sary and desirable^). As observed by Ga endragadkar l. 

In re : Berubari Union & Exchange of Enchivcsldh wmu 
Willoughby has said about the Preamble to the American 

Constitution, namely, that it has never J*?? r f®, ^ about the 
source of any substantive power, is equally true aoout me 
prohibitions and limitations. The Preamble of our Consti- 
tution cannot therefore be regarded as a source of any pro- 
hibitions or limitations. 

Judicial review, according to Shri Shanti Bhushan, is a 
part of the basic structure of the Constitution, and since the 
39th Amendment by articles 329A (4) and 5) deprives the 
courts including the Supreme Court, of their power to ad- 
indicate upon uie disputed election, the Amendment is un- 
constitutional. The fundamental premise of this argument is 
too broadly stated because the Constitution, ns originally 
enacted, expressly excluded judicial review in a large variety 
of important matters. Article 31(4), 31(6), 136(2), 22/ W- 
262(2) and 329(a) are some of the instances in point, true 
that each of these provisions has a purpose behind it hut 
these provisions show that the Constitution did not regard 
judicial review as an indispensable nwuw * 
or propriety of every determination. Article 136(2) expressly 
took away the power of the Supreme Court to grant special 
leave to appeal from the decisions of any court or Tribunal 
constituted by a law relating to the Armed Forces. Article 
262(2) authorized the Parliament to make a law providing 
that the Supreme Court or any other court shall have no 
jurisdiction over certain river disputes. But what is even 
more to the point are the provisions contained in articles 
103(1) and 329(b). Article 102 prescribes disqualifications 
for membership of the Parliament. By article 103(1) any 
question arising under article 102 as to whether a member of 
the Parliament has become subject to any disqualification has 
to be referred to the President whose decision is final. The 
President is required by article 103(2) to obtain the opinion 
of the Election Commission and act according to its opinion. 
Thus, in a vital matter pertaining to the election for mem- 
bership of the Parliament, the framers of the Constitution 
had left the decision to the judgment of the executive. Arti- 
cles 327 and 328 give power to the Parliament and the 
State legislatures to provide by law for all matters relating 
to elections to the respective legislatures, including the pre- 
paration of electoral rolls and the delimitation of consti- 
tuencies. By article 329(a), the validity of any law relating to 
the delimitation of constituencies or the allotment of seats to 
such constituencies cannot be called in question in any court. 

The provision contained in article 329(b) is decisive on the 
question under consideration. That article provides that no 
election to the Parliament or the State legislature shall be 
called in question except by an election petition presented 
to such authority and in such manner as may be provided 
for by or under any law made by the appropriate Legislature. 
It was therefore open to the legislature to leave the adjudi- 
cation of election disputes to authorities other than those in 
the hierarchy of our judicial system. In fact, until the 
passing of the Representation of the People (Amendment) 
Act, 47 of 1966, by which High Courts were given jurisdiction 

1. Constitutional Taw of Tndia, 2nd Ed., (1975) p. 76-H.M, 
Seervai. 

2 See Attornev-Genera! vs. Prince Ernest Augustus of Han- 
over (1957) A.C. 436, 463. 

3. Halsburys Laws of England, 3rd Ed., p. 370, para 543. 

4. (I960) 3 S.C.R. 250, 282. 
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wer ■ the Legislatures to pass laws leaving the decision of 
election disputes to themselves, judicial review might have 
stood excluded. Since the Constitution, as originally enacted, 
did not consider that judicial power must intervene in the 
interests of purity of elections, judicial review cannot bo 
considered to be a part of the basic structure in so far as 
legislative elections are concerned. The theory of Basic 
Structure has to be considered in each individual case, not 
in the abstract, but in the context of the concrete problem. 

The problem here is whether under our Constitution, judicial 
review was considered as an indispensable concomitant oi 
elections to country's Legislatures. The answer, plainly, is 
no. 

In England, prior to 1770, controverted elections were tried 
by the whole House of Commons as mere party questions 
but in order “to prevent so notorious a perversion of jus- 
tice”, the House consented to submit the exercise of its 
privilege to a Tribunal composed of its own member (5). In 
1868, the jurisdiction of the House to try election petitions 
was transferred by statute to the Courts of Law. A Parlia- 
mentary election petition is now tried by two judges from out 
of three puisne judges of the Queen’s Bench Division who 
arc put on the rota for trial of such petitions by selection 
every year by a majority of votes of the Judges of that 
Division. At the conclusion of the trial, the Court must 
forthwith certify the determination to the Speaker. The 
determination, upon such certification, is final to all Intents 
and purposes. Thus, in England, the Election Court is con- 
stituted by a special method, it exercises a jurisdiction out 
of the ordinary jurisdiction which is normally exercised by 
Courts of Law and its determination acquires finality upon 
certification to the Speaker of the House of Commons. No 
appeal lies against the decision of the Election Court save by 
leave of the Court and if leave is granted, the decision of 
the Court of Appeal is final and conclusive(6). 

Under Article 1, section 5, clause 1 of the American 
Constitution, each House is the judge of the elections, returns 
and qualifications of its own members. Each House, in 
judging of elections under this clause, acts as a judicial tri- 
bunal (7). Any further review of the decisions of the two 
Houses seems impermissible. 

I am therefore unable to accept the contention that articles 
329A(4) and (5) arc unconstitutional on the ground that by 
those provisions, the election of the Prime Minister is placed 
beyond the purview of courts. 

Equally, there is no substance in the contention that the 
relevant clauses of the 39th Amendment are in total deroga- 
tion of 'political justice’ and are accordingly unconstitutional. 
The concept of political justice of which the Preamble speaks 
is too vague and nebulous to permit by its yardstick the 
invalidation of a Constitutional amendment. The Preamble, as 
indicated earlier, is neither a source of power nor of limi- 
tation. 

The contention that ’Democracy’ is an essential feature of 
the Constitution is unassailable. It is therefore necessary to 
see whether the impugned provisions of the 39th Amendment 
damage or destroy that feature. The learned 
Attorney-General saw an unsurmountoble impediment in the 
existence of various forms of democracies all over the world 
and he asked : What kind and form of Democracy consti- 
tutes a part of our basic structure ? The cabinet system, 
the Presldcnlal system, the French, the Russian or any 
other ? This approach seeks to make the issue unrealisti- 
cally complex. If the democratic form of government is the 
corner-stone of our Constitution, the basic feature is the 
broad form of democracy that was known to Our Nation 
when the Constitution was enacied, with such adjustments 
and modifications as exigencies may demand but not so as 
to leave the mere husk of a popular rule, Democracy is not a 

5. See May's Parliamentary Practice, 18th Ed., pp. 29, 30. 

6 . Sec Halbury's Laws of England, 3rd Ed.. Vol. 14, p. 250 
(para 436); p. 311 (para 562); p. 324 (para 591). 

7. See The Constitution* of the U.S.A. — Lester Jayson (1973). 
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dogmatic doctrine and no one can suggest that a rule is 
authoritarian because some rights and safeguards avail- 
able to the people at the inception of its Constitution have 
been abridged or abrogated or because, ns the result of a 
constitutional amendment, the form of government does not 
strictly comport with some classical definition of the concept. 
The needs of the Nation may call for severe abnegation, 
through never the needs ot the Rule and evolutionary 
changes in the fundamental law of the country do not neces- 
sarily destroy the basic structure of its government. What 
does the law live for, if it is dead to living needs ? We can- 
not therefore, as lawyers and judges, generalize on what 
constitutes ‘Democracy though we all know the highest 
from of that idealistic concept — the state of bliss — in poli- 
tical science. 


The question for consideration is whether the provisions 
contained in articles 329A (4) and (5) are destructive of the 
democratic form of government. The answer does not lie 
in comparisons with what is happening in other parts of the 
world, those that slake their claim to 'democracy’, because 
we arc not concerned to find whether despite the 39th 
Amendment wc are still not better off, democratically, than 
many others. The comparison has to be between the pre- 
39th Amendment period and the post-39th Amendmnet 
period in the context of our Constitution. 


“Those of us w'ho have learned humility have given over 
the attempts tci define law’ - . This statement of Max Aadin(l) 
may be used to express a similar difficulty in defining 
‘Democracy’ but just as legal scholars, not lacking in humi- 
lity, have attempted to define ‘Law’, so have political scientists 
attempted a satisfactory definition of ‘Democracy’. The 
expression is derived from the Greek word ‘Demos’, 
which was often used by the Greeks to describe the many, 
as distinct from the few, rather than the people as a whole. 
And Aristotle defined democracy as the rule of the poor, 
simply because they formed, always and necessarily, the 
more numerous class. But the word is commonly used “in 
the sense of the rule of the majority of the community as 

a whole, including ‘classes’ and ’masses’ ; since that is 

(he only method yet discovered for determining what is 
deemed to be the will of a body politic which is not unani- 
mous. This will is expressed through the election of repre- 
sentatives’’, (2)C.F. Strong defines democracy to mean “that 
form of government in which the ruling power of a State is 
legully vested, not in any particular class or classes, but in the 
members of a community as a whole." This may more 
aptly be called a description rather than a definition of 
democracy because it is beyond human ingenuity to foresee 
the possible permutations and combinations of circumstances 
to which a generalisation may have to be applied. 


Forgetting mere words which Tennyson said : 'Like 
Nature, half reveal and half Conceal the Soul within’, the 
substance of the matter is the rule of the majority and the 
manner of ascertaining the will of the majority is through 
the process of elections. I find myself unable to accept 
that the impugned provisions destroy the democracy struc- 
ture of our government. The rule is still the rule of the 
majority despite the 39th Amendment and no law or amend- 
ment of the fundamental instrument has provided for the 
abrogation of the electoral process. In fact it is through 
that process that the electorate expressed its preference for 
Smt. Indira Ghandi over Shri Raj Narain and others. Arti- 
cle 326 of the Constitution by which the election to the 
House of the People and to the State Legislative Assemblies 
shall be on the basis of adult Suffrage still stands. Article 
79 which provides that “There shall be a Parliament 

which shall consist of two Houses,” articles 80 and 81 

which prescribe the composition of the two Houses, article 
83 which provides for the duration of the Houses, article 85 
which directs that six months shall not intervene between the 
two sessions of Parliament, article 100(1) which provides that 
all questions shall be determined by a majority of votes of 
the members present and voting, article 105 which preserves 
the powers and privileges of the members of Parliament and 
he counterparts of these articles in regard to Mate Legis- 
latures retain their pristine primacy. These articles, unim- 
paired as Ihey remain even after the 39th Amendment, are 
enough assurance that the Parliament is no( leading the 
country to a totalitarian path. 


1 . 
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This is not to put a seal of approval on the immunity con- 
ferred on any election but it is hard to generalize from a 
single instance that such an isolated act of immunity has 
destroyed or threatens to destroy the democratic framework 
of our government. One swallow docs not make a summer. 
The swallow with its pointed wings, forked tail, a curving 
flight and twittering cry is undoubtedly a harbinger of summer 
but to see all these in the 39th Amendment and to argue 
that the summer of a totalitarian rule is knocking at the 
threshold is to take an unduly alarmist view of the political 
scene as painted by the Amendment, Very often, as said 
by Sir Frederick Pollock. “If there is any real danger it is 
of the alarmist’s own making”,(3). 

The 39th Amendment is, however, open to grave objection 
on other grounds, in so far as clauses (4) and (5) of Article 
329A arc concerned. Generality and equality are two inde- 
lible characteristics of justice administered according to law. 
The Preamble to our Constitution by which the people of 
fndia resolved solemnly to secure to all its citizens equality 
of status and opportunity finds its realization in an ampler 
measure in Article 14 which guarantees equality before the 
law and the equal protection of laws to all persons, citizens, 
and non-citizens aliks. Equality is the faith and creed of our 
Democratic Republic and without it, neither the Consti- 
tution nor the laws made under it could reflect the common 
conscience of those who owe allegiance to them. And if 
they did not, they would fail to command respect and obe- 
dience without which any Constitution would be deemed to 
founder on the rocks of revolution. A Constitution which, 
without a true nexus, denies equality before the law to its 
citriens may in a form thinly disguised, contain reprisals 
directed against private individuals in matters of private 
rights and wrongs. The English Acts of Attainder beginning 
with the one passed by the English Parliament in 1959 after 
the commencement of the wars of Roses or the ‘Privilegium’ 
in Rome are only some of the historical instances in point. 
Speaking of Bracton’s famous passage which contains the ad- 
monition that the King ought to be under the law because the 
law' makes him King, Sir Frederick Pollock says that there 
you have in a nutshell the great point of Constitutional free- 
dom that law is not merely the instrument of Government, 
but the safeguard of each individual citizen’s public rights 
and liberties (4). 

Article 329A(4) makes the existing election laws retrospec- 
tively inapplicable in a very substantial measure, to the Par- 
liamentary elections of the Prime Minister and the 
Speaker. The inapplicability of such laws creates a 
legal vacuum because the repeal, so to say, of existing 
laws is only a step-in-aid to free the election from 
the restraints and obligations of all election laws, indeed of 
all law's. The plain intendment and meaning of c'ause (4) 
is that the election of the two personages will be bevond 
the reach of any law, past or present. Whnr follows is a 
neat logical corollary. The election of the Prime Minister 
could not be declared void as there was no law to apply 
to that election; the judgment of the Allahabad High Court 
Declaring the eleclion void is itself void; and, the' election 
continues to be valid as it was before the High Court pro- 
nounced its judgment. 

These provisions are an outright negation of the right of 
equality conferred by Article 14, a right which more than 
any other is a basic postulate of our Constitution. Tt is 
true that the right, though expressed in an absolute form, 
is hedged in by a judge-made .restriction that it is open 
to the Legislature to make a reasonable classification so 
j.2. ( same law will not apply to all persons alike or 
different laws may govern the rights and obligations of 
different persons, falling within distinct classes. The boast 
of Law that it is no respector of persons is th; despair of 
drawers of waters onu hewers of wood who clamour for 
a differential treatment. The judge takes that boast to mean 
that in an egalitarian society no person can be above the 
law and thot justice must be administered with an 
even hand to those who arc situated equally. In other words, 
all who are equal are equal in the eye of l aw and it 
will not accord a favoured treatment !o persons within the 
same class. Laws, as Plato said, would operate “like an 
obstinate nnci ignorant tyrant if they imposed inflexible rules 


3. Ethics and Morals (Essays in Jurisprudence) p. 303. 

4. Jurisprudence and Legal Essays (1961) p . 195. 
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without allowing for changed circumstances or exceptional 

cases” (1 )■ 

This Court, ut least since the days of Anwar Ali Sgrkar’s 
case (2), has consistently taken the view that the classifica- 
tion must be founded on an intelligible differentia which 
distinguishes those who are grouped together from those who 
are left out and that the differentia must have a rational 
relation to the object sought to be achieved by the parti- 
cular law. The first test may be assumed to be satisfied 
since there is no gainsaying that in our system of Govern- 
ment, the Prime Minister occupies u unique position, 
But what is the nexus of that uniqueness with the 
law which provides that the election of the Prime Minister 
and the Speaker to the Parliament will be above all laws, 
that the election will be governed by no norms or standards 
applicable to all others who contest that election and that 
an election declared to be void by a High Court judgment 
shall be deemed to be valid, the judgment and its findings 
being themselves required to be deemed to be void ? Such 
is not the doctrine of classification and no facet of that 
doctrine can support the favoured treatment accoracd by 
the 39th Amendment to two high personages. It is the 
common man's sense of justice which sustains democracies 
and there is n tear that the 39th Amendment, by its im- 
pugned part, may outrage that sense of justice. Different 
rules may apply to different conditions and classes of men 
and even a single individual may, by his uniqueness, from 
a class by himself. But in the absence of a aiflereolia 
reasonably related to the object of the law, justice must 
be administered with an even hand to all. 

It follows that clauses (4) and (5) of Article 329A are 
arbitrary and are calculated to damage or destroy the Rule 
ol Law. Imperfections of language hinuer a precise defini- 
tion of the Rule of Law as of the definition of ‘Law' itseli. 
And the Constitutional Law of 1975 has undergone many 
changes since A. V. Diccy, the great expounder of tho rule 
of law, delivered his lectures as Vinerian Professor or English 
Law at Oxford which were published in 1885 under the 
title, ‘Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitu- 
tion.' But so much, T suppose, can be said with reasonable 
certainty that the rule of law means that the exercise of 
powers of government shall be conditioned by law and that 
subject to the exceptions to the ooctrine of Equality, no one 
shall be exposed to the arbitrary will of the Government, 
Dicey gave three meanings to rule of law: Absence ot 
arbitrary power, equality before the law or the equal sub- 
jection of all classes to the ordinary law of the land 
administered by ordinary law courts and that the Constitution 
is not the source but the consequence of the rights ot 
individuals, as defined and enforced by the Courts. The 
second meaning grew out of Dicey's unsound dislike of the 
French Droit Administratif which he regarded "as a mis- 
fortune inflicted upon the benighted folk across the Chan- 
nel”. (3) Indeed, so great was his influence on the thought 
of the day that as recently as in 1935 Lord Hewart, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, dismissed the term “adminis- 
trative Law” as “continental Jargon”. The third meaning is 
hardly apposite in the context of our written Constitution 
for, in India, the Constitution is the source of all rights 
and obligations. We may not therefore rely wholly on 
Dicey’s exposition of the rule of law blit ever since the 
second World War, the rule has come to acquire a positive 
content in all democratic countries. (4) The International 
Commission of Jurists, which has a consultative status under 
the United Nations, held its Congress in Delhi in 1959 
where lawyers, judges and law teachers representing fifty- 
three countries affirmed that the rule of law is a dynamic 
concept which should be employed to safeguard and advance 
the political and civil rights of the individual in a free 
society. One of the committees of that Congress empha- 
sised that no law should subject any individual to discri- 
minatory treatment. These principles must vary from 
country to country depending upon the provisions of its 
Constitution and indeed upon whether there exists a written 
Constitution. As it has been said in a lighter vein, to show 


1. See “The Sense of Injustice” by Edmond Cahn (1964) 

S. 534 in which the reference is made to Plato's Politicus’, 
p. 294. 

2. 1952 S.C.R. 284. 

3. See Judicial Review of Administrative Action — S.A. de 

Smith, (1968) p. 5. 

4. See Wade and Phillips' Constitutional Law (Sixth Ed.). 

pp, 70-73. 


the supremacy of the Parliament, the charm of the English 
Constitution is that “it ooes not exist". Our Constitution 
exists and must contir^ie to exist. It guarantees equality 
before law and the equal protection of laws to every one. 
The denial of such equality, as modified by the judicially 
evolved theory of classification, is the very negation of rule 
of law. 

The argument directed at showing the invalidation of 
the 39th Amendment on the ground that it abrogates the 
principle of ‘Sepcration of Powers’ is replete with many 
ossibilitics since it has several sidelights. But I will be 
rief since I have already held that clauses (4) and (5) 
of Article 329A arc unconstitutional. I cannot regard the 
point as unnecessary for my determination since the point 
seems to me of great constitutional importance. 

The Indian Constitution was enacted by the Constituent 
Assembly in the backdrop of the National struggle for In- 
dependence. The Indian people had gone through a travail 
and on the attainment of Independence, the country had 
to face unique problems which haa not confronted other 
federations like America, Australia, Canada or Switzerland. 
These problems had to be solved pragmatically and not by 
confining the country's political structure within the strait 
jacket of a known or established formula. The Constituent 
Assembly, therefore, pursued the policy of pick and choose 
to sec what suited the genius of the Nation best. “This 
process produced new mollifications of established ideas 
about the construction of federal governments and their rela- 
tions with the governments of their constituent units. The 
Assembly, in fact, produced a new kind of federalism to 
meet India’s peculiar needs” (5). While introducing the Draft 
Constitution in the Constituent Assembly, Dr. Amhedkar who 
was one of the chief architects of the Constitution said 
that our Constitution avoided the tight mould of federalism 
in which the American Constitution was caught and could 
be “both unitary as well as federal according to the re- 
quirements of time and circumstances". We have v.'hat may 
perhaps be described by the phrase, 'co-operative federalism , 
a concept different from the one in vogue when the federa- 
tions of United States or of Australia were set up. 

The American Constitution provides for a rigid sepcration 
of governmental powers into three basic divisions— the execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial. It is an essenlial principle of 
that Constitution that powers entrusted to one department 
should not be exercised by any other department. The 
Australian Constitution follows the same pattern of distribu- 
tion of powers. Unlike these Constitutions, the Indian Cons- 
titution does not expressly vest the three kinds of power 
in three different organs ol the State. But the principle of 
separation of powers is not a magic formula for keeping 
the three organs of the State within the strict confines oi 
their functions. As observed by Caroozo, J. in his dissenting 
opinion in Panama Refining Company v, Ryan, (6) the 
principle of separation of powers "is not a doctrinaire con- 
cept to be made use of with pedantic rigour. There must 
be sensible approximation, there must be elasticity of adjust- 
ment in response to the practical necessities of Government 
which cannot foresee today the developments of tomorrow 
in their nearly infinite variety”. Thus, even in America, 
despite the theory that the legislature cannot delegate its 
power to the executive, a host of rules and regulation are 
passed by non-legislative bodies, which have been judicially 
recognized as valid. (7) 

The truth of the matter is that the existence, and the 
limitations on the powers of the three departments of gov- 
ernment are due to the normal process of specialisation in 
governmental business which becomes more and more comp- 
lex as civilization advances. The legislature must make laws, 
the executive enforce them and the judiciary interpret them 
because they have in their respective fields acquired an 
expertise which makes them competent to discharge 'their 
duly appointed functions. The Moghal Emperor, Jahangir, 
was applauucd as a reformist because soon after his acces- 
sion to the throne in 1605, he got a golden chain with 
sixty bells hung in his palace so that the common man 

5. The Indian Constitution : Cornerstone of a Nation by 
Granville Austin, (1972) p. 186. 

6. 293 U.S. 388, 440. 

7. See the judgment of Mukhcrjea, J. in Delhi Laws Act 

case, 1951 S-CR. 747, 964. 
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could pull it and draw the attention of the Ruler to his 
grievances and sufferings. The most despotic Monarch in 
the modern world prefers to be armed, even if formally, 
with the opinion of his Judges on the grievances of his 
subjects. 

The political usefulness of the doctrine of seperation of 
powers is now widely recognized though a satisfactory defi- 
nition of the three functions is difficult to evolve. But the 
function of the Parliament is to make laws, not to decide 
cases. The British Parliament in its unquestioned supremacy 
con Id enact a legislation for the settlement of a dispute or 
it could, with impunity, legislate for the boiling of the Bishop 
of Rochestor's cook. The Indian Parliament will not direct 
that an accused in a pending case shall stand acquitted or 
that a suit shall stand decreed. Princely India, in some 
parts, often did it. 

The reason of this restraint is not that the Indian Con- 
stitution recognizes any rigid separation of power. Plainly, 
it does not. The reason is that the concentration of powers 
in any one organ may, by upsetting that fine balance bet- 
ween the three organs, destroy the fundamental premises of 
a democratic government to which we are pledged. Sir 
Carleton K. Allen says in his ‘Law and Orders’ (196? Ed., 
p. 8) that neither in Montesquieu’s analysis nor in Locke’s 
are the governmental powers conceived as the familiar trinity 
of legislative, executive and judicial powers. Montesquieus 
“separation” took the form not of impassable barriers and 
unalterable frontiers, but of mutual restraints, or of what 
afterwards came to be known as “checks and balances", 
(p. 10). The three organs must act in concert, not that 
their respective functions should not ever touch one another. 
If this limitation is respected and preserved, “it is impossible 
for that situation to arise which l-ocke and Montesquieu 
regarded as the eclipse of liberty-the monopoly, or the dis- 
proportionate accumulation, of power in one sphere", (p, 19; 
Allen). In a federal system which distributes powers bet- 
ween three co-ordinate branches of government, though not 
rigidly, disputes regarding the limits of constitutional power 
have to be resolved by courts and therefore, as observed 
by Paton, "the distinction between judicial and other powers 
may be bital to the maintenance of the Constitution itself’Tl) 
Power is of an encroaching nature, wrote Madison in “The 
Federalist’. The encroaching power which the Federalists 
feared most was the legislative power and that, according to 
Madison, is the danger of all republics. Allen says that the 
history of both the United States and France have shown on 
many occasiqns that fear was not unjustified. (2) 

I do not suggest that such an encroaching power will be 
pursued relentlessly or ruthlessly by our Parliament, But 
no Constitution can survive without a conscious aohercnce 
to its fine checks and balances. Just as Courts ought not to 
enter into problems entwined in the “political thicket’’. Parlia- 
ment must also respect the preserve of the Courts, The 
principle of separation of powers is a principle of restraint 
which “has in it the precept, innate in the prudence of self- 
preservation (even if history has not repeatedly brought it 
home), that discretion is the better part of valour". (3) Courts 
have, by and large, come to check their valorous propensi- 
ties. In the name of the constitution, the Parliament may 
not also turn its attention from the important task of legi- 
slation to deciding court cases for which it lacks the ex- 
pertise and the apparatus. If it gathers facts, it gathers facts 
of policy. If it records findings, it does so withouil a pleading 
and without framing any issues. And worst of all, if it 
decides a Court case, it decides without hearing the parties 
and in defiance of the fundamental principles of natural 
justice. 

The Parliament, bv clause (4) of Article 329A, has deci- 
ded a matter of which the country’s Courts were lawfully sei- 
zed. Neither more nor less. It Is true, as contended by 
the learned Attorney-General and Shri Sen, that retrospective 
validation is a well-known legislative process which has rec- 
eived the recognition of this Court in tax cases, pre-emption 
cases, tenancy cases and a variety of other matters. In fact, 
such validation was resorted to by the legislature and up- 
held by this Court in at least four election cases, the last of 


1. A tfext-book of Jurisprudence (1964) page 295, 
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them being Kanta Kathuria v, Manak Chand Surana.(l) But 
in all of these cases, what the legislature did was to change! the 
law retrospectively so as to remove the reason of disquali- 
fication, leaving it to the Court to apply the amended law 
to the decision of the particular case. In the instant case 
the Parliament has withdrawn the application of all laws 
whatsoever to the disputed election and has taken upon it- 
self to decide that the election is valid. Clause (5) com- 
mands the Supreme Court to dispose of the appeal and the 
cross-appeal in conformity with the provisions of clause (4) 
of Article 329A, that is, in conformity with the “judgment” 
delivered by the Parliament. The “separation of powers 
does not mean the equal balance of powers”, says Harold 
Laski, but the exercise by the legislature of what is purely 
and indubitably judicial function is impossible to sustain in 
the context even of our co-operative federalism which con- 
tains no rigid distribution of powers but which provides a 
system of salutary checks and balances. 

I find it contrary to the basic tenents of our Constitution 
to hold that the Amending Body is an amalgam of all 
powers legislative, executive and judicial. "Whatever pleases 
the emperor has the force of law” is not an article of 
democratic faith. The basis of our Constitution is a well- 
lanned legal order, the' presuppositions of which are accepted 
y the people as determining the methods by which the 
functions of the government will be discharged and the 
power of the State shall be used. 

So much for the 39th Amendment. The argument re- 
garding the invalidity of the Representation of the People 
(Amendment) Act, 58 of 1974, and of the Election Laws 
(Amendment) Act, 1975 has, however, no substance. The 
Constitutional amendments may, on the ratio of the Fun- 
damental Rights case, be tested on the anvil of basic struc- 
ture. But apart from the principle that a case is only 
an authority for what it decides, it does not logically follow 
from the majority judgment in the Fundamental Rights case 
that ordinary legislation must also answer the same test as 
a constitutional amendment. Ordinary laws have to answer 
two tests for their validity: (1) The law must be within 
the legislative competence of the legislature as defined and 
specified in Chapter I, Part XI of the Constitution and (2) 
it must not offend against the provisions of Articles 13(1) 
and (2) of the Constitution, ‘Basic structure', by the majo- 
rity judgment, is not a part of the fundamental rights of 
nor indeed a provision of the Constitution. The theory of 
basic structure is woven out of the conspectus of the Consti- 
tution and the amending power is subjected to it because 
it is a constituent power. The power to amend the funda- 
mental instrument cannot carry with it the power to destroy 
its essential features’ this, in brief, is the arch of the theory 
of basic structure. It is wholly out of place in matter* 
relating to the validity of ordinary laws made under the 
Constitution. 

Shri Shanti Bhusan thought it paradoxical that the higher 
power should be subject to a limitation which will not operate 
upon a lower power. There is no paradox, because certain 
limitations operate upon the higher power for the reason 
that it is a higher power. A constitutional amendment has 
to be passed by a special majority and certain such amend- 
ments have to be ratified by the Legislatures of not less 
than one-half of the States as provided by article 368(2). 
An ordinary legislation can be passed by a simple majority. 
The two powers, though species of the same genus, operate 
in different fields and are therefore subject to different limi- 
tations. 

No objection can accordingly be taken to the constitu- 
tional validity of the two impugneo' Acts on the ground that 
they damage Or destroy the basic structure. The power to 
pass these Acts could be exercised retrospectively as much 
as prospectively. 

These Acts effectively put nn end to the two appeals before 
us for they answer the totality of the objections which were 
raised by Shri Raj Narain against the election of Smt. Indira 
Gandhi. The basis of the findings on which the High Court 
held against the successful candidate is removed by Act 40 
of 1975 retrospectively. Were the law as it is under the 
amendments introduced by that Act, the High Court could 
not have held that the election is vitiated by the two parti- 
cular corrupt practices. In regard to the cross appeal filed 
by Shri Raj Narain, Shri Shanti Bhushan thought that a part 
of it escapes through the crevices in the Act but I see no 
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substance in that contention either. I would like to add that 
the findings recorded by the High Court in favour of Smt. 
Tndira Gandhi are amply borne out by the evidence to which 
our attention was drawn briefly by the learned counsel for 
the parties, The expenses incurred ' by the political party 
together with the expenses incurred by tier are' not shown to 
exceed the prescribed ceiling. Apart from that, Act 58 of 
1974 makes that issue academic. 

Finally, there is no merit in the contention that the con- 
stitutional amendment is bad because it was passed when 
some members of the Parliament were in detention. The 
legality of the detention orders cannot be canvassed in these 
appeals collaterally. And from a practical point of view, 
the presence of 21 members of the Lok Sabha ana 10 mem- 
bers of the Rajya Sabha who were in detention could not 
have made a difference to the passing of the Amendment. 

In the result, I hold that clauses (4) and (5) of Article 
329A are unconstitutional and therefore void, But for rea- 
sons aforesaid 1 allow Civil Appeal No. 887 of 1975 and 
dismiss Civil Appeal No. 909 of 1975. There will be no 
order ns to costs throughout. 

Sd/- 

November 7, 1975 Y, V. CHANDRACHUD J. 

wrkr 

t? f s cT r , 2 6 ttott 1975 

TOoVTo 404-— — TT., Wtqbt TO uffiyin fft TOT ^ 

1974 if TOT7 Tkr from TORT % fob froWr ^ 

finr 263-^pTTT fTTfTT-WW if rpPT WT TP7 TOffTOT 
spf rprr WTO, TOT Ttf, tttott y wtk T H^C fWT ftnsrfjr 
tto; srkr tfk srffrfrfiTOr wfofrow, 1951 tot TOffr «rrof 
TT froff airr kfftrT wtt FttWt totT to <rff iff tot ttrfow 
Ttkr if wwt S ; 

wk, To: 7*7 TOTfTOTT if, TO TOW r^TOT TOT TT 

iff wroff w wffhTOr % Ftot ^ totw wro Tro^froro t^ 1 
fkrr §r, wk, frofwr wnffr to tot to tottutt jt w |[ fi: 

TO% ITT TO WTTOTTT % Pit Wtf? TfffTO S' I t !, l PT 

ffff tf ; 

W7: WT, TOT wFufiTTOT 4?f tTOT 10T % W^TTO t farfaT 
wtto ‘ i tpi^q 1 tj tot wf tot w 1 tt to Rfmr % PmP iff ttto 
% TO frfff TITO T?f fatfTT TORT WTO fTOT TfTTO T TOFT 

T* wk yk % Pro to wpto Rif tuFua ir tffr toF ^ff 

TOWTTftT % fro fk%T fftfkr TOTTT jf I 

[Tfo7oRofiTo7o/293/74( 422)] 


ORDER 

New Delhi, the 26th November, 1975 

S.O. 404.- — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Ram Awadh, Village Darra, Post Office Purushottam- 
pur, District Mirzapur, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate 
for election to the U.P, Legislative Assembly from 263-Chunar, 
assembly constituency, has failed to lodge an account of 
his election expenses as required by the Representation of 
the People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even, after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. inow, therefore in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the asid 


Shri Ram Awadh to he disqualified for being chosen 
, , and for being a member of cither House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the dote of this order. 

[No. UP-LA /263 /74(422)] 

wtkt 

TOoSTTo 4 05 — TO:, fTOpTO WT4k TO TTTOTT iff TOT ff Pr 

1974 if 3TOT TORT fTOT TOTT % far *rramr PpifTOT % 

fro 263 -^tot: fmrfro kr ir tot* toto tot TOffiror «ff furs 

JJT7, TOR Ttkr, SOT3T TFTTTTJF, fiRT fTOtkr TOTT Tkl, 
TOT rFtFtFtoT WfffpTTO, 1951 7 TO TOlffT TOff TO faTOlf 
5T7T WRffSTT WT7 fagfTO s-TTO TOT TO? iff TOtr q 

WWW Rjj I i 

wk, to: tot tototth w, tT tow ijtot tot to: 

Wf wroff WTOSTTT fTO Rtff TOTOT WTOTT ms/H TOT Rfr 

Erorr wk Pt^to wrrtrPr to to ’rfr ff*mrpr ff mrr S) 

7TO TOR TO SriTTOTTr % fiTT TO? TOTfal TOTTOTO TO 'TOTObfTO 

$ i 

TOT TO, TOT wfufTTR Rff CTTTT 1 0T W-JTOW if pTRfTO 
WTtfPT UT^TOTO TOT -sff fTO 3JTT TO TTOT % froff ffT TOT 
^ TO fkft TITO fTOTTT TORT WTO FTffR TtfTO % TOFT ^ Tflir 
wk irk % frn TT WKRT Rff TTfkr ?ffT TO? Rff TOTTfrftr 
t ffnr fkfrr tiFtt Tror t i 

[RoTiJTofToTo/2B3/74 (423)] 

ORDER 

S.O. 405. — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Sheo Murat, Village Parora, Post Office Narainpur, 
District Mirzapur, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for 
election to the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 263-Chunar, 
assembly constituency, has failed to lodge an account of his 
election expenses as required by the Representation of the 
People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3, Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission Hereby declares the said 
Shri Sheo Murat to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No. UP-LA/263/74(423)] 

witw 

woRb 4 09 .— to, FtoWt xmitr to TOtrtnr $ to £ ftr 
1 974 if grr TOTt; TOTT fTOTTT TORT fiRff TTTTTT FttWt ^ 
ftTtr 2 6 S-fiMijr froWr-RRlT' if ^TTT Tkr TOfffTOT »4t 
tik/K wt, ffir.Mit tttojr, frotfpc tot, fTPRT frorfjr, tott 
tStt, Tkr trfTfrfffFT wffffrTOT, 1951 tto TOtkr tott ipr knroff 
htt wrfiiTT wst froWr TOtff to ^ff iff iwn TTfrox if 

WRTRRT Tf ^ ; 

xfk, TO TOT TTffi 'T q l T if, TOf TOW ^TTT on* TT 

iff, wroff W TOTTWTT % frot Tfrf TOW WTO PTW ffRt W T$f 
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fi'Tr (r, tffT FtoFto strIt to to *rTj town |?jjjw % Fv 
to% m w wrE^rar % fair wf <nrfqr totw qr wrtftfaw 
^ | ; 

5TW: to, iw qftrpPFT 5 P ottt 10 ^ % m iffrofro 
ttpfFr to^trt sw «flr toPrtt to tit ttto ft frofT '4t to* % m 
frofr ttw tit fwpr afrvn tout Prow fifT** % tow ^rPr 
Tfirr jfPr % Ptf to ?n^5r tit di G <a Pr rflt ro tit tottoPj 
% Pt<t ftrf^tT ’srtWrr toft $ 1 

[4cFo5To-PrpTO/265/74 ( 424 )] 


ORDER 

S.O. 406. — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Fatchyar Khan, Mohalla Tarkapur, Mirzapur City, 
District Mirzapur, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for 
election to the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 265-Mirzapur, 
assembly constituency, has failed to lodge an account of his 
election expenses as required by the Representation of the 
People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Fatehyar Khan to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the date of this 
order, 

[No. UP-LA/265/74(424)l 

toStt 

*To*no 407 . — to, Puha fptPt ttotoft tot | fa 

1974 it 5 *t 37K gtui PTOFT TO1T % fair roUTTO fTOfafi % 
fish 2 6 5-fTOTpJT f-iaPf-Hifa if 4**flTOT< 

*fT ftirnf, ttft dlPiwtV, ittor tot, faw fipjrfjr, ftr 
wfa gfaPrfiror ttFetPtipt, 1951 tot TOtfPr totc; ntr 
PiroPl (Ji <i C 1 ) r-.T f TOfa Pwfa-T wqT to 4 V 
totT it tow t| ^ ; 

V*1 s, TO": sao d*-alahlT if, dit TTW5T ^|TOTT Pf4 d f d TT 
*ft WTOt to WWTT % pTF Tfif TORT TORT Rs/l+tui qjjrf 

Pro I, xfk, PrPto tofTf *ftt tft 4 T toium 1 5T tot $ fa 

FTfa TOT TO TOW -1 ■ft % fatf Tff TOpR TORT TO WWTfaFT 

$ ; 

TO: TO, TOF WpTpTTOT 5p HTTT 105? % Vfid T'i| if pRtTO 
STRFT U -wW 1 41 dan I ^ i fV fi((j 1 [1 5?T IfTtT % faffi sit u*-i % 
TO farft rto 5>T fatTR TOTT TORT H ^? ri 1-1 

xfht $4 % pFf W TORT 5h TOTpJ it #T *4 ih >PTrnWff 
4t fair fjptfsftr UtpR TOTt ^ I 

[#o^o!to-Prorro/265/74( 425 )] 

ORDER 

S.O. 407. — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Bihari, Village Jogiabari, Post Office Sadar, District- 
Mirzapur, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for election 
to the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 265-Mirzapur, assembly 
constituency, has failed to lodge an account of his election 
expenses as required by the Representation of the People 
Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder; 

132 G of 1/75—13. 
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2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now. therefore, in pursuance of section IDA of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Bihari to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of a three years from tha date of this order. 

[No. UP-LA/265/74(425)] 


TO 

*t°wr° 108. — qtr, ftsf*rr smfhr «pt rnrraK tot $ ftr 
19 74 *T grr fqETR fpffT ftm; hTOTTO frofro 

26 S-fTOrtj 7 : fiTirfTO-!fRr & SJTOT TO^T STT% STOtTOK 
sfT TFT S TRT, tTFT HTTTtV, ¥TTOTT r.| J 1 ij TTlfT, frl r -1 T fu 4 ViT, > 311 ' 
TOT, Ft4T yrdPlfuR wftffTOF, 19 51 TOT TOTTf 

pFFTf 5TTT tAfSTTT TPT% fiRfTO *toT 9TT l PT{ fT ^PffT HTfofH 
*T TOR Tt t ; 

PpT, hF: did TFTfjsrqTT ^T, d^l TFTO* 4 4 1 Pta TfffiT 9T 

«fr ttfIT to ftoktot % ftrb ihl toto «nror wmItott fiff 
fror sAt, frotro xtoPt w to 4T totptpt toi ^ Pf 
TFT TO VW-HI ^ Pro sftf 'TtrfR WTO qT RFtTPtFT 

^ ; 

to; To, 3TO FftfiTOF BTTT 1051 ^1 TPJTTTO ^ PTOfTO 
TOffiT UTOT3TTTT TOtT «lT TFT TOR 5?T TO* tefl <fT TOfi 
% qf fefT TFR ^ fwR TOT WTOT fifTTO % TOW ^T TOT 
tflr ^ Si fwi w ■fr ATThi ^ fiPr *4 iff fimTPffir 
^ Pft firrffjfi Ftfro toft ^ i 

[TToFptro-PToTTo/ 26574 / ( 426 )] 


ORDER 

S.O. 408. — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Ram Chander, Village Masari, Post Office Ghurahu- 
patti, District Mirzapur, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate 
for election to the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 265- 
Mirzapur, assembly constituency, has failed to lodge an ac- 
count of his election expenses as required by the Representa- 
tion of the People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder ; 

2, And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has do good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3, Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Ram Chander to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No, UP-LA/265/74(426)] 


WT^TT 

fToTTTo 409. — TO:, FtoH*T TOT>T TO TOTHFT ft TOT ft fr 
197 4 4 JTT TOR 5 t 3 rT PTOFT TOT % fTO[ WIHKTI PtoHh % 
Pwi 270-5jrft tT ^tt* toT s^Ptor >41 
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fiTR, Vqqr ^jqrqqq, JT?W, qTq SrfqfqfsnR 

Rfsrfqqq, 1931 qqr q^tftq qqrq qq fqqq'i aru R^ffcrq Rqft 

®qqJ wt ftlf ftf ftqrr aiftm Trft if Rtpqq t| f ; 

tflr, *nr: qqq ^tftlqqrc ft, qft ?thtt gqqr far qqft qr 

’ft, nrpfr qq Rqqrqqr % fqtj fttf qqqor qqqp qiff 

f^T & *frt, f-wt-ai 3 TR>I *PT Tfr qqTRtq ([t w | ft 
w ft' 'TFT ftR RRPBRiTT ft ffttf ftt^ qqfat niTTR iq qrpftRW 

itf t ; 

'FT' TT^, Tfq Rfftfftqq qft EHTT 1 Oq % SP ^ RR Sr fft4?HH 
^TNF 1 yriS^lT! gift aft ftljn; jqq ipj qq* % fftftf sft qqq 

^ TT fftq) TRq 5ft fqqiqqRTRqqtfqiTqqfftqqftqqRr^ftqTft 
^ ?>ft ^ %q w qftur ft) qifta ft fttq W ft) grrqrfqfa 
ft fw? fftr%r qtfqq qRqr $ 1 

[ft°;?ojro-fqoqo/ 270/74 ( 427 )] 


ORDER 

New Delhi, the 28th November, 1975 

S.O. 410.— Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Jayauddin, Rajepur Sarai, Post Office Kamalganj, 
District Farrukhabad, Uttar PradeBh, a contesting candidte 
for election to the U.P. Legislatve Assembly from 3 1 1-Kamal- 
gani, assembly constituency, has failed to lodge an account 
of hs election expenses as required by the Representation of 
the People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder ; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Jayauddin to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No. UP-LA/3 11 774(428)] 


ORDER 

#e Election Commission is satisfied 

An.hf v,i K im ar u h r' Y llla « e Baratpur, P.O. Hanumanganj, 
Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for election 
to the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 270-Jhusi assembly 
constituency, has faded to lodge an account of his election 
expenses as required by the Representation of the People Act, 
1931, and the Rules made thereunder; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
tias not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 


RtftlT 

wntosno i 1 1 _ qq:, fqqKq wprhr tt twnrw tfr qqT ^ fft 
1974 it 51? 3 tp: sr^vr fqtnq tr*n % fat/ qronyr fftqfqq ft 
fftl^ 3 1 lAittltl'M fftqfqq-tifa it 'JHTA Ml*l 7 pi ynflTqTe 
«ft qvr tft, trTq a trrtttrt T'gTqi^t, ffttqr tiWPiK, RftR, 
h)k srf df q fft r q Rftrfqqq, 1 9 s 1 n*tr qqtftq qqni qtf fftqqft 
IRT Rftfwq Rqft fqqWq ®qft’r qq fttf *ft ftqn qrfi*R Ttrft 
if qw $ ; 


.J: Pursuance of section 10A of tbt 

Shri ‘ h t, f r' ecti f n Commission herebv declares the sap 
r ^ a h t0 b ? disqualified for being chose) 

or nf d ihn° r r be '"i S , a m ' mbe T “ clt ber House of Parliamem 
2 nt °V“ legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the date of this order 


xflx qffi quf)eqr< ft, sft fFTF fqqT ftt ^ tr 
»ff, *Mt arqqitrqT ^ fTr, qirt tra qqqt Ptrftqrr'q 
fort t, tftq, fqqfqq wffq w hi »ff qqTmq qqT t 
fv qpq rq qqqwm * ftpj ^lt qq^q nnxw rt urnfifq^r 


[No. UP-LA/270/74(427)] mff I ; 


whirr 

qf fq??ft, 28 44WK, 1975 

WT 0 WT 04 IO,— ..qq:, fqqfqq erttftq qqqqTWTq iftqqT | ftr 
1 9 7 4 Sf gqr tjrrq: sr$Tq Prorq ^mr fqtrr wrqTcwr 3l j. 
'qqmrt: fqqfqq-wq ft ^qq qtfft qrft qwfjqqn: 

rnrq, tor spqpqqir, Ehtt "waKTr, tptt trim-, fttm 
qfqfqfqTsreq wfsrfqqq, 1951 qqr qqtffq irqnr q^ fftijftf fra 
wftfsrq wqft fqqfqq wpff iftf fty ^ wqqqr 

^ t i 

w^q qq; qqq qwfrwr ft, qft qtqqi ^rp- fftft q-^ 
ft) qqqft fq RaWdT % fqx^ ^ gqqq wqqT 
fftqr t, R*rr fqrfqq wiqftq ttr q? ft qqrtJTq it> qqr ^ fft 
qrq w wtrendT ft ^ Fqpfjf^ 

^ ft ; 

wq: wq, qqq wfsrlqtTq ftt unr 1 or ft mjqw ft 
qtqfq qqq «ft ft) ft fftftj- 

<ft qqq ft qr fsqft Tuq ft) fqtnq qqr n^qr fftqrq qfftqq ft qqqq 
\ft 5iTft irfk ?>ft ft fftrj enqyr ft) qrfhy ft tfVq *4 ftf 
qqt-nfqfft ft fqt^ fq7%t fttfftq fptqt ^ 1 

[ftoqeSTo-fftoqo/31 1/74( 42 8)] 


wq; wq, qqq Rfqfftqq tft Rttt i w ft ft fftqfqq 

Rtfttq trq^^qRT T4(q l 4t ftR TFT ftt fttfr ft fftftV *ft W 

ft m fqtftv TTTq ftf ffttJTq q«tT Rqqr qftqq ft tTqFq ^ ^ 
ftk iflft ft ffttT qq rt^r ft) qiAq ft ?f)q qft ft) qqRRfft ft 
fftrej fqr%q fttfhq TrqT 1 1 

[q»qoRo-fqoqo/31 1/ 74 ( 429 )] 


ORDER 

S.O. 411. — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Desh Raj, Village and Post Office Jahanaganj, Dis- 
trict Farrukhabad, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting canddate for 
election to the U. P. Legislative Assembly from 311 Kama! 
Ganj assembly constituency, has failed to lodge an account of 
his election expenses as required by the Representation of the 
People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of .section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Sri Desh Raj to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No, UP-LA/3 11/74(429)] 
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WlflJT 

ttonto 4i2. — mr, fgqWq *n4fir «ft artstr (fr ^irr ft fwr 
1974 4 3H ^en: st^ht fqgR g*rr $ ftrir grtm?r fn^hn % 
E=pt 3 1 l-wtrifa fiMuq-m 4 hatt sr?4 at 4 ToflrttK 
“ft rr qqqTtr, Jirfhw^r, ¥Twr 4hsnjT, ftpstr wafitie, ^rr 
spfq, gpr jrfgfgfHTq wftrPm, i q 5 1 g*rr g^tftg srtit gtr 
fipnrf am im firofinr sqgf <pt a 4$ 4t wr aifim 
ar 4 Jr steto t? $ ; 

rfhc, qim ^ffT d i-41-T'ttt ft, g4 rrRA f44 srfit tt 
4) tpR) Off WWIT % fgtT ATRT AtgAT A?ff fcqr 

|, *flT, filAfipT OTTR ipT q? vft gqTETR jt IRT $ fa g*fa 

TriT ?tT Xfq'K’TdT % fgtr 44^ AUTA qT ; d l4tfd rd d(ft ^ ; 

wt: wa, g«fA srftrfirqg qfi «rm log fcsgjgmr 4 firqfAA 
wmfrrr h^jiri tpr «sfr tr snowr a 4 4rt^ % fa4t gt gqg % 
ttt fatfr Tmr <t4 Twr ggr m fqtjR qfaq^ $ gqqg 
^ arm xfrc ?44 % faq *g gfatr a 4 gpfiA 4 rftg g4 a4 
HiHiafit % fall fir<t([fl d l td -[ qrrgr ^ I 

[4og 0 go-faogo/3i 1 / 74 ( 430 )] 
ORDER 

S.O. 412. — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Ram Prakash, Karimganj, Post Office Bhojpur, District 
Farrukhabad, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for elec- 
tion to the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 311-Kamalganj, 
assembly constituency, has failed to lodge an account of his 
election expenses as required by the Representation of the 
People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reasot. or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Ram Prakash to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No. UP-LA/3 11/74(430)] 

gfaur 

frtoWTo 413 — tRT-, frraWa- gfafiTAA qgPJR AUT $ fa 

1974 ft 517 gfR 5ftw fwnr ggT % fat^ fa q fau % 

fin* 3 1 lARrgqg fiRfaq (for % a^ata gf4 at 4 guflasu, 
xft 7a in sir, tifipn ijAbq.t, fasn APFtjfinA, t n t sfasr hi a 
gftrfitfqrA gfsrfirqg, 1951 wgr rHtffir srttj Pnnft am 
flirffliPT ^tf4 4 «a 4 fqAfqq mtff wr 4<jt atf^rtr TTit ir 
tC ft ; 

*jtr, jr: ^tt gnfmrR ft, ^it rmro ^=qgt fW 'stFt qx 
iff trnft ?rt wtrmtn % fRxr Tft qnmr 4t«m wtflt-w 
rt^f fqqr tftr, mqtq an- sft tPtTUR |t w | 

fqr qttt 5ttr xtrpmm hi / qftt^ tuIr ottmt m Tgtqtlitra 

qff | ; 

m: tta, qftt hfuffPET ofr >jm loot % tt^tmit it hraWq 

imftrr mprirTT ^ aft tnTPT tTPT vt tttt^ ^ fVfft ffO’r 


% m fVtrt tp»q qft fqtttq tr*rr *mr fqarq % ttq?q 

T* ^tr4 rfft: ^ fR-q w ?tr??r qi) qr^ttn - rffq qtf 
'rrrtrmftr % fire; affair qttitr ^ 1 

[tfo 5Ja-fto tfo/31 1 / 7 4 ( 43l)] 


ORDER 

S.O. 413. — -Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Shyam Lai, Garhiya Haibatpur, Farrukhbad, Distrct 
Farrukhabad, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for election 
to the U.P, Legislative Assembly from 311-Kamalganj, assem- 
bly constituency, has failed to lodge an account of his 
election expenses in the manner, as required by the Re- 
presentation of the People Act, 1951, and Ihe Rules made 
thereunder ; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Shyam Lai to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from The date of this order. 

[No. UP-LA/3 11/74(431)] 

trhbtr 

fewft, 29 WlfX, 1975 

wunio 4i4. — qti:, fqsrf^q wratq qn iettur f/r qqi ^ fa; 
1974 ^ gtjr gm: q^VT fatTR SPOT % faq TOUTT fqarfag % 
fan 3 1 4-*ftfHrcmT4 ffpitqq-tfor atw TrwfPpnr 

aww fir?, trrq firT14t, firar qt»r 

srfirffrftRr q-firfiripT 1951 wr AAtfrA vm qtr firqqJ irt 
g'qfirg rrrfi firVfipT »rqf nr ntf '•fi grrr qrfioK nrfi 4 mw 

^ I ; 

tfrr, gqg RrrfHAn: fi, Ytt rrtqn ^A-Ti fqa WR qr 
4t wft yg wwtrr % firq ntf nrqrjr w Fr^nryr 
q£f fqqr xfrr, firafinr xnqPT at q? 4r ggntR^t q<n | (V 
Trg vrr sepwat ^ fipr ntf qqfirr mmr qr RTirtfNtq 
^ % i 

m- ra, wfirfim nr sm ion % 4 firAlnn 

qrqtq trg^srrr a<r 4) a-t qrA frr? nt % fnift 4t aa-t 
% qr fnrfi TRq a 4 fqttR rnrr gqqr firaR qftq^ ^ rrorq 
^ at 4 tfrr ?)4 % fipf ?rr wt^ut a 4 trrfln 4 rfiq a 4 
oft n nHHAfa ^ fim f4r% stfiR Amrr 1 1 

[go g 0 go -fqogo/3l4/74(432)j 


ORDER 

New Delhi, the 29ih November, 1975 

S.O. 414. — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Jagpal Singh, Village Sirauli, District Farrukhabad, 
Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for election to the 
U.P, Legislative Assembly from 314-Mohammadabad, assem- 
bly constituency, has failed to lodge an account of his 
election expenses as required by the Representation of the 
People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder; 

2, And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
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the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10 A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shrl Jagpal Singh to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the date of this 
order. 

(No, UP-LA/3 14/74(432)] 


toSw 

vtowto ns.— to, fftriror srpfnr to wttoit mnft far 
1974 4 gtr wror srivr Pthpt tmr % fftti ttramn frorfror ft 
ftpr 3 H-ht^rrowTs: wft to% TOftteror 

«fV tft/t TOTTT, fiiijcdT 'I K'l I , HtfTJTi Mint's m, d Ti * HeTl sfur 

srfftfftftw srfftfftw, 1951 tot uetliH tottt toi frorftt 
nrro *rftfwr Trqft fWro ®toT to ftt^ <ft ftro ^rt«PT toto) 4 
ww ift ft ; 

tfrr, TO: WTO ^oftTOTT ft, W TTOTOP TfTOT fsft TOft TO 

«ft wft it! wtotot ft faro ftt# totot wro TOps^broro to) 

fftTT ft, tflT, frotro WtW TO ft) rraTOR ft) TOT ft fft 
WTlft TOT ?TT WTOTOT % fat* fttf WfTO TOTOT TO TOPflfTOT 

ffift ft ; 

TO:, TO WTO TTftrPm ft) tlTTO 1 0 *P % TO^TOTTO ft ffi'Tf'TOT 
TTOfPr nueftRr WTO ft) ftbft His ft) uni % fftft) ft) TTTOT 

% to fftft) tow ft) froPT ttto toto fattnr 'rfrorq; ft tow 
wft ftk % fan tot ttovt ft) rnffia' ft ftfw aft ft) 
TOroTfftfft % froq; frofftTt sftfiro totot ft i 

[ 4 o^o 5 ro-ft-oTTo/ 31 l /7 4 ( 433 )] 


ORDER 

S.O. 415.— Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Hori Lai, Mohalla Nala Machharatta, District 
Farrukhabad, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for elec- 
tion to the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 314 Mohammada- 
bad, assembly constituency, has failed to lodge an account 
of his election expenses as required by the Representation 
of the People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder: 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Horl Lai to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

(No, UP-LA/3 14/74(433)] 


fiffftTO), 1 fTOTTOT, 1975 

Too TTTo 4 16. — TO:, fftftTOT TOtN TO TOTTOPT ftt TOT 
ft fft 1 974 ft WTTT Tfarr fTOTR TOTT % fftt[ WTSTTOT fwfTOT 

% fror 3 1 3-TOTOFfa frofro ftrr ft ^;tot srsft tow wroftwro 

ft) TTTTTffn fftj TOTO, tTPT T%fftTO, TOTOIT TOW, WTO, fftTOT 


TTOromr, wrrc tovt, sf)<rr srfftfftfftw TOfufftw, 1951 wr Tr^f)w 
tto 4 tot fftrft) inr tot «roff to ft)f ftr w«t 

TOftfW TOft ft V091W tft ft ; 

ftftr, TO: WTO> wrftfaTTT ft, Wft TOTOft ^TOTT fftr TOft TO 
ft), wft) KTT TOWTOTOT ft 1%^ ft)£ TOTOT OTTO TTOStTOCW 
fftTO ft, flftT, fTOftTfi- WTOFt to ^ TOTrtTPT 4T ft) WTO ft fo 
TOTT ^TT TTTTOTOT Ti i ggjTO TOTOT TO TirpTftfftW 

ft ; 

to: to, Wvfi wffffftror »fft trrtr 1 o^v ft: epjrow ft fTOrWfi 

tt?T^TOT WWT ftt TPT Tjjft TOTOT ft) ftTOT ft fftftt ft! TTTO 
ft TO fftftt TTTO ftV fTOTO TOTO WTO ffttTPT ft TOTOP 

TOft tAl ftrft ft fw^ ttt snftvr ftr runfrw ft ftk srft ft) 
Trmnrfff ft fwp fTO%r ftTfror totto ft 1 

[fto Wo go-ffto TOo /31 3/ 7 4 (43 4 )] 

ORDER 

New Delhi, the 1st December, 1975 

S.O. 416 Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 

that Shri Ram Moorti Singh Yadav, Village Dahiliya, Post 
Office Sarai August, Farrukhabad, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting 
candidate for election to the UP. Legislative Assembly from 
313-Kaimganj, assembly constituency, has failed to lodge an 
account of his election expenses as required by the Represen- 
tation of the People Act, 1951, and the Rules made there- 
under ; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
ha> not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Copimission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, In pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Ram Moorti Singh to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

(No. UP-LA/3 13/74(434)] 


Wf fftwfT, 3 fTOTOTO, 197 5 

TOo WTo 417 , — WtV SfftfftftTO wfErfftw, 1951 ( 1 9 S 1 

TO 43 ) fft STTT 21 ft WTOftTf ft ft fTOtfw TOTTO, 

fftfftTOT TTTTOT ft TOTOfT ft, fwwT TOrfftRT, yf fftfftTOT, ft) o TO o 
firoftw ft) fftffw tow ftT TOTTfroc TTft tow fftfroro ftmfftr 
fftgtroHfar ft fwt( fftwfror mfwr ft wg ft qrofftffttr ttto ft i 

[fto 434 /fftfTOm/ 7 B ( 1 )] 


New Delhi, the 3rd December, 1975 

S.O. 417. — In pursuance of the provisions of section 21 
of the Representation of the People Act, 1951, (43 of 1951), 
the Election Commission, in consultation with the Govern- 
ment of Sikkim, hereby designates the District Officer, East 
Sikkim, P.O. Gangtok to be the Returning Officer for the 
Sikkim Parliamentary Constituency comprising the State of 
Sikkim. 

[No, 434/KMI/75(l)] 

Too Too 418. — ftftp ffMftfftW FftrfftTOT, 1951 ( 1 951 
TO 43) ft) TOTO 22 ft) WTTOTO (l) TOTO JTTW TOfftwf TO TOrW 
VTft 57 fftlfTOT TOftTw fftfifTOT TtTTOT ft fftwfftf*TOT TOfwfi 
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VT fwfaww WTOtq fTOktW-WW fr frofTO TOTfwWT WW% ffWf 
% tor *f qfiqqi toto % ftitf wfiww fTOfqw ■mfwc tot 

if fn^a w TOT ^ : — 

l- fan i WTfwwr, qfrow fwkww, wto w° wkrw ; 

2. fwwr flT%rT, qftfrw fwfrow, wr<> *w° qrrort ; 

3. krWT <nfw, WTTO fwPfWWTto WTo WR ; 

4. tot fwr vifwi tor 1 -tort wrfwwr, fwfTww wTO 
5TT o TOd)*h I 

fro 434/fwf¥R/75 (2)] 

S.O. 418.— In exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
section (1) of section 22 of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1951, (43 of 1951), the Flection Commission hereby 
appoints the following officers of the Government of Sikkim 

as Assistant Returning Officers to assist the Returning Officer 

for the Sikkim Parliamentary Constituency, in the perfor- 
mance of his functions as such Returning Officer : — 

1. District Officer, West Sikkim P,Q. Geyzlng ; 

2. District Officer, South Sikkim, P.O. Namchi ; 

3. District Officer, North Sikkim, P.O. Mangan ; 

4. Deputy District Offlcer-cum-Planning Officer, East 

Sikkim, P.O. Gangtok. 

[No. 434/SKM./75(2)l 

WTTW 

Ro WTO 419. — R:, frofTO OTTOT WT ttWIWTW ft TOT 

$ fip wtw, 1972 *f git wr sr^wfwM wwr % wtwttot frokro 

219 -dR|TT fRjRAkT & = 5 pnr TOFt TOt to TOtoR 

■4V sjto Trw nm fk, $ww»kr, km mr%w 

(w«w itStst ) , wtw srfwfwfTO»r wfwfTOW, 19 s 1 tot toTO wrot 
Wfr pTTOt aro tkfSR Wffit faTOR sr! WT Wtf tft ^UT 
W<*t 4 TTWTiW 7^ I ; 

xfk, TO: WWT TOWkWR %, WRW $RT fR DTR TO 
*ft, Wff TIT TOTWflT $ fatr Wtf WIRT WRT WWSlRVT qft 
fRT t, rVf kkfR WPTtW HTT R TO WWTWFT ft TOT | f<F WW% 
TOW FW TTmTORT % frR Wtf TOrkWWTR TO rqiTOfTOwqft Sf; 

*r: ot, i3tf wfafTOW, TO wra 1 ow ^ qwwwrr Jf frokR 

WTWfW TRflRl WTF TO iJTOTOwTO TfTO % fV^fr iff HR % to 
kTO TTR TO fwnt WWT WTOT fTOR TORf; % WRW =gif wTO 
wk fTO % ftpr R WT%W TO RfflT if TO* Rf j|ff «PTRTsrfN 
% ftrtT fa-rfFR «ftft-ar to | i 

[ff 0 JTO Re-fifc We/219/72 (102)] 


ORDER 

S.O. 419.— Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Nootandas, Nootandas Parsumal, Sagar Road, 
Begumganj, District Raisen (M.P.) who was a contesting 
candidate for election to the Madhya Pradesh Legislative 
Assembly from 219-Udaipura constituency held in March, 
1972 has failed to lodge an account of his election expenses 
as required by the Representation of the People Act, 1951, 
and the Rules made thereunder ; 

And whereas, the said candidate even after the due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the said 
Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said Shri 
Nootandas to be disqualified for being chosen as, and for 
being, a member of either House of Parliament or of the 


Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a State for 
a period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No. MP-LA/219/72G02)] 

3TT^*T 

Vlo WTo 4Z0.--RT, ftfR RtfPT 4iT WWNTR WR 

| fitr wr4, 1 972 fr wr Ptwr tmr »r wrsrm fawlR 

% fwq 219-WRFJR fiRfR-ffor If ’JWFT RT WwflRPC 
s fV wtwt rwtc, ffo ur. tRnNr, RWRsr f^TRT 7iqh4 

(wbt Jr^nr), sfhk srfwfqf&R wfwfRw, 1951 w«tt iptR rp? 
fRwf amr xfffsR fq-nfqq rwIt r Rf »fr ^ratT Rfiaw 
4 RPBW 7^[ ^ ; 

R4 WVF WrIrtT ?[, Wff WR4? fR TT 

iff, Wff WtTWRT % fRT *Ftt RTit TORT tqM)4.<U| 

fRT % wV, fRfR TOUR R qf «ff TRTWR TO | ^ 
WWfl TR SR TOPIdl % ffR <FTlt RfR RTO WT ‘URffRiq 

ti 

TO: TO, TOf WfirfRW 9ff RRT 1 O^T ^ TOT WTO *f ftwfR 

torPt wyf wt wrwTsrwm wr wto % ffffit wr wr w r 

f^rff TFR 5lf fRR WWT TO4T fqsTR 'Tff'T^ WRW TO=f Wl% 
wh; % fwR ^w TOr^ir qff wrfta lr ?ffw to# qff RWTwfsr ^ 
fWTJ Prrf^R ftfww R2TT I I 

[wo w® sr°-fao Wo/ 219/72 ( 103 )] 

ORDER 

S.O. 420. — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Bala Prashad, P.O, Begumganj, Tahsil Begumganj, 
District Raisen who was a contesting candidate for election 
to the Madhya Pradesh Legislative Assembly from 219-Udai- 
pura constituency held in March, 1972 has failed to lodge 
an account of his election expenses as required by the Re- 
presentation of the People Act, 1951, and the Rules made 
thereunder ; 

And whereas, the said candidate even after the due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

Now, therefore, in pursuance of section IDA of the said 
Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said Shri 
Bala Prashad to be disqualified for being chosen as, and for 
being, a member of either House of Parliament or of the 
Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a State for 
a period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No. MP-LA/2 1 9/72(103 )J 

ffiSftwff, 9 fWTRT, 1975 

TOPfTT 

WITo TOTo 421. — TO:, fTOfR TOTWlW R WWTWH ft RT 
| fV 13 7 4 if JTf WWT TOW faWH WWT % fTOJ WTtjrTO fTO+R 
% fiR 166-RTTRw frofR-ww it ^wrw wwir srkr wwftrorcr 

'ft WRff TTW fwf, WfTOT TTipfR Jf, Wwft, 3TTT ikw, 

srfwfwfsrrq wMrw, 1951 tot witw Twf r frowt nrr 
wtfffffr WTf fwwtww «toJ wr kro ft% it *tt%w wwf Jf towfw 

f ; 

wk, TO; wr WWffaTR % W*:qT'TOT TO fqWTT WTO % WTO 

frotR TOtwkr wt 4t wwptto ft tot S: fw ww% nrw *w 

TOtTWWffi % fwq qwtTO WTTO WT 'WrftfwTO ffiff f[ ; 
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WW: m, TOW WpErPwTO iff HTTT 1 OW % JTJWTW if PhTOto 

WTWtW TO WWtTO WI<i fw?E iff TfWT % fVitfl iff wan 

% IT fir TO TRm iff fTOFT WWT ^qqi fwSTTW HpsqE( W4TW 

wTO TOt ?fir $ fww W wTOw TO Wl'Ow ff TOw Wk iff 

qi l>n lift! % PwW PiTO^a qf Ph rf TOWT ^ I 

[#o So 5To-f%o So / 1 66/ 74 ( 435)] 

ORDER 

New Delhi, the 6th December, 1975 

S.O. 421. — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Bhawanipal Singh, Mohalla Rameshwarpur, Basti, 
Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for election to the 
U.P. Legislative Assembly from 166-Captainganj, assembly 
constituency, has failed to lod^e his account of election ex- 
penses in the manner as required by the Representation of 
the People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder ; 

2. And whereas, after considering the representation of 
the said candidate the Election Commission is satisfied that 
he has no good reason or justification for such failure; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Bhawanipal Singh to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No. UP-LA/ 166/74(43 5)] 

ttWtt 

to° wr° 422 .— trer, fTOtro wtwtw «pt wwtwtw ?fr tot 

| fir 1974 *r gt TOR TOtW fWIBW WWT fw>l WTHTTW FwTONw 
^ fWw 2 7 3-WtTfW fTOtf mt-WW it 1 3 WF? Tf-T 'TOrfl^'TTT sft 
%wr tot, ^ fkrFwrST, wtr w^w, TOt 

TOwfwfTOw TOkfWWW, 1951 WWT wTOw TOT? TO ITOhf STTT 

TOftrw wwk Fwwfww ®TOf to TOf TO TOjt *r%w wrw if tow 

« ; 

TOt, to: to; toTOwwtt k, TO wrww tjwwt fro ’TO to TO 

tPtTO RW WwWiWni k fry TO { q.lT'JI' WWWT WTWffwrTW Wi[t ftwT, 

$, TOt, Pd 4 f to wtTOw to w? TO wwtwtw ?> tot $ fV toTO; wtw 
^ w towttt % fTO TO$ toTO totw wt wnTOfTOw tiff $ ; 

tot: to, to wFsrfwww TO w rt l on; % spjwrw if fTOfro 
wrwtw tT?r^3TTr to TO %wr wtw TO www % fTOff TO www k 
iTT Fto?! ttto TO fwwtw tot wwwt fTOnw ufTOT wwrw ^jw 
arTO, TOrf/TO fcfww rw wTOw TO wrflw if wtw wk TO towt-TOw 
% firrffw wtPrw wrwr 1 1 

[TO Wo 5T-fwo Tfo/273/74 ( 436)] 

ORDER 

S.O. 422. — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Kedar Nath, Muradpur, urf Khlzirpur, Allahabad, 
Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for election to the U.P. 
Legislative Assembly from 273-Soraon assembly constituency, 
has failed to lodge an account of his election expenses as re- 
quired by the Representation of the People Act, 1951, and 
the Rules made thereunder ; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 


Shri Kedar Nath to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either. House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No. UP-LA/273 /74 (436)] 

xttTOi 

*T° Wto 423: — TO, fTOWw WIWET TO WWTWTW l$t WWT 
fa 1974 # JW TOR W^W faWTW TOT % fTO[ WTWTTW PhTO to 
% fTOrr 273-TOTTT faTOwW TOt it sjmfW WFt wfa toTOpTTR 

TO ttTO tow fmw, wbjhh, tor w$w, TOwr gPufTfuN TOk- 
fTOnr, 1951 tot traTO toto to 1 froTO am TOffTOr toTO frotro 
”tTO to TOf TO TOar Tifkw tTO k wrow t| | ; 

TOt, to: top toTOtor k, TOf toto ^roTfar wTO tt TO 
wff aw TOWdT 4; fror TOt totw toto ttoTOtrw w^f Ptot, 

TOt, TOTOto wt>t to TO tottot TO tot % ffp ttw 
aw wwtotot % fTO[ TOi toTOt totw wt ?wiTOfTOw wTO | ; 

TO: TO, TOR wftrfww TO ETTTT 1 OXT ^ fl^WTW Jf Pta lTO 
TOffW WTOOTTT WTR TO r -wTO TOW TO WWW ^ fTOff TO WTO W 
wt froff Tiro TO Ptotw wwt towt frorw wfwia % wrow 
wrk xffr?TO ^ PwE aw wTkw TO wrftsr k TOw TOTOTOWiTOk 
^ fwt[ fwrfjfw TOfkw wtwt 1 1 

[Wo WoJTo-fao w<j/ 273/74 ( 437 )] 

ORDER 

New Delhi, the 6th December, 1975 

S.O. 423.— Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Pyare Lai, Sewaith. Allahabad Uttar Pradesh, a 
contesting candidate for election to the U.P. Legislative As- 
sembly from 273-Soraon, assembly constituency, has failed 
to lodge an account of his election expenses as required by 
the Representation of the People Act, 1951, and the Rules 
made thereunder ; 

2, And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3, Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Pyare Lai to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
state for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No. UP-LA/273/74(437)] 

wtiw 

TOo W1° 424. — TO, fTOfTO WlTOw TO WWTHTW ^ TOT 
I 1974 k JW* WTR TOW fTOTW WWT % fTO[ WTWTTW ffiTOwW 

fww 2 7 6 -ifwnjTWTT TOwTO PtTOto-TOt k ^wtw wTO wTO toTO- 
TOR TO WWTOT WWTW 3 4 5-qPrqiqiq, 1(WT^TWR J ’ 1 r m"T 7T , 
TOw wfwfwflror wfafrorw, 1951 wwr wTOw wwr? mi fwwwf jttt 
wTOTOt wTO TOTOto toTO TOTOf TO toPww wTO kwwwiw 
TO S ; 

TOt, to: tor toTOtor %, wk wtow ^wwr wR wt 
TO, wwTO rw wwTOTwr % fTOi TO£ totw wwwr wts^wtw w^f 
ftwr TOr, fTOfwwwrTOw to w? TO wwrtTrw wwr ^Ptt wwk 
wtw w wwwwr i fww TOt wTO r i wrw wr -tTOITOt 
t i 
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qq: qq, to qftrkqq 41 sirr iot % to 4 kqkq 
qkk qn^iKf to '-ft m see* k 4t 4ro % fkrl 41 
w 4 m f4k ttto 4i fror? tot qw finm qfr^q 4 «w 
k qk qk$4 4 fkr to qrkr 41 qrfk 4 qk 41 TOTOTfu 
4 fk[ krfk 4tflk wr | i 

[TO TO-fTO TO/ 2 67/ 74 (438)] 


ORDER 

S.O. 424.. — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Bhagwan Prasad Vaidya. 345-Dariyabad, Allahabad, 
Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for election to the 
U.P. Legislative Assembly from 276-Allahabad South, assem- 
bly constituency, has failed to lodge an account of his 
election expenses as required by the Representation of the 
People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Bhagwan Prasad to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and tor being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
state for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

(No. UP-LA/276/74(438)] 

qrkr 

«■ WT° 425.— qq, fiptfxpT qpffir «pt toi«h qqr 

$ f4 1974 tot ktr fron? tot 4 fspr qrerrro fkrkq 
4 fkr 27 6-VFn^fsfPC qfkifr fiin1'n-»t<x 4 ^trr qk qk 
TOflqqiT 41 4kT qm tto, 19 *qi trqkr seto, jqr^rqrq, 
tot krr 4k gfqkfkr wfufkiT, 1951 tot q^k qqrl 
fill ftrarff 9TTT qlkq qk fkk? ®Eff tfrT 41f 41 #<3T k<TO 
qk 4 qrnro' k ^ ; 

4k, qq: to TOflqqTT 4, kTOro fk qk tt 41, 
qkl to qrrroqr 4 fart; qrrro qqqr pkkro qff ftnrr 
(t, 4k, kqk? qkk qr qq 4l on 1 u ft qq 1 ^ f4 : 37 k hiu 
TO trawt 4fk 44i gqkr npnvr qr tqrqlfkq kf $ ; 

qtr: qq, to qfaftm 41 sett 10 t 4kqkq 

qkk nd^iKi to 41 4kr qrq tot 41 tot 4fkft 41 w 

% bT fkfl TTOT 41 fkrFT TOT qqqf fxtJTu N f.tjt % qtnq 

^4 qk 4k ijk % ffrtr to qfik 41 n 1 7i tj 4 4k q4 41 ^ i*xr- 

qfsr 4 fkf krfijq kfaq qror 1 1 

[TO TO go-f4o qo/276/74 ( 439 )] 

ORDER 

S.O. 425. — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Bhola Nath Tandon, 19, Kuncha Raiganga Prasad, 
Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for election 
to the U,P. Legislative Assembly from 276-AIlahabad South, 
assembly constituency, has failed to lodge an account of his 
election expenses as required by the Representation of the 
People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is Satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declare the said 


Shri Bhola Nath Tandon to be disqualified for being chosen 
us and for being a momber of either House of Parliament 
or of the legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No. UP-LA/276/74(439)j 

q 

4?ro WTO 4 26 , — 4RT, fifqftPT qTtfPT 5T TEITEnq tfiTT 
| f4 1&7 4 4 str stkr f4snq qxtT % Ptt qraK»r kqknr 
% ■ 27fl-tMi<4mm sftfptfi fikNrr-sk 4 sjqrq ank 

Tnffatrn; x4q jqR, qkfipn, 37 6 ura4k trn: lHhfwnt 
tot ' aqq, irfirffifttET qfhlwr, 1 9 5 1 ^tqr 5kk 
jttt fkkf sttt q4fSrrr qk fkffarr skf «pr brsn' 4ff4 4 qTftrtr 
tt 4 4 qqrw t| ; 

4k, qtr: to; 4*4l?*tK % q'Rrrqarr tt fkm: tk 4 
mtqrw fkrfro qi4k 'ft tti| 41 rmnro ijt Hxrr % fk tet 
W qd9)Mfli 4 fkf 4lf Etkr ttw qr rtpAPro n# $ ; 

qq: qq, to qftrPprq 41 sttt 1 ot 4 q^rro 4 fkfqq 
qTqPr to 41 T4qr fqrr 4kfkn 41 to? 4 Fqrrfl 

41 to? 4 qr 1441 Trrq 41 fwR tot qror faror qfrtj? 4 
^4 wr4 4k 4r4 4 firq; to qrkT 41 trrfl^ 4 4k 
W 4i TTOrqftr 4 fk[ k%r 4lrro qrotr 1 1 

[4° so qo-fco q 0 / 2 7 6/7 4 ( 440 )] 
ORDER 

S.O. 426. — -Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Ramcsh Kumar Chaurasia, 376-Malviya Nagar, 
Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for election 
to the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 276-Allahabad South, 
assembly constituency, has failed to lodge his account of 
election expenses in the manner as required by the Represen- 
tation of fhe People Act, 1951, and the Rules made there- 
under ; 

2, And whereas, after considering the representation of 
the said candidate, the Election Commission ts satisfied that 
he has no good reason or justification fot such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Ramesh Kumar Chaurasia to be disqualified for being 
chosen as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No. UP-LA/276/74(440)] 

qkq 

qqo wr° .—427 TO:, fkkq qiqk tottot ill tot 
| f4 1974 4 TOTqkrfknq tot 4 fkr qrairw fkfqq 
4 fk[ 279-totiJOTT qftfnrl frokr-^q 4^rrq qk qra to4e 
qqrr 41 41 k TTrofkr tot^tot?, tot tkw, 4k 

qkfkkq qfhkqq, 1951 tot kk qroil k froq'f ffTH k- 
ftro qkfrotTO TOfif to qqrr frk 4 qikrq qrkfr qsw tI 

' f; 

qk, TO: TO TOflTOTT 4 qwjl^TO TT kTOT WTk 4 
qqqrf[ kqfro aqtfk to q? 41 etopet tot | f4 to 4 qrq 
TO towe 4 fk 7 41^ qqkr qr qi itflhw q^f 

qw: qq, to qfkkET 41 tnrr i oq; 4 qtjqrw 4 frotro 
qrqk broriTT to 41 41 to 4? 4t krq 4 fkft 41 qqq 
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% in fafa ttw fa fawA aw wr famA Afawr % aaw 

wfa far fah % fl=r^ fa Afar fa wfNr Jf faA nf fa tetrIa 
ffap fakfgri 41 Pin *t>\ti r ^ i 

[Ao Ao Ao-fio Ao/ 276/74 ( 44 1 )] 


ORDER 

S.O. 427. — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Srichandra Jain, Pandariba, Allahabad, Uttar 
Pradeseh, a contesting candidate for election to the U.P. 
Legislative Assembly from 276- Allahabad South assembly 
constituency, has failed to lodge his account of election ex- 
penses in the manner as required by the Representation of 
the People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder ; 

2. And whereas, after considering the representation of 
tho said candidate, the Election Commission 's satisfied that 
he has no good reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declare the said 
Shri Srichandra Jain to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of cither House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
state for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

(No, UP-LA/276/74(441)] 


wfair 

TTo 3 TTO 4 28 .-— AA:, pAffarA WAtA TT AWOTA fa AAT | 

fa 1974 ^ $7 art srfar ftwA aw % ffap atotta ffarfaw 
% ffap 300 -AWf ffarfaA-fasr if ^aia wpr nfar Afafawr fa 
fahm, WR fafTfafanAT, aWt ApVrr, fttet sfeqr, ffaTr war 
wa, wf sr^tr, fan srfafafsrpr wfttTwrr, 195 1 aw AfaltA 

wrpp 47 ffaTfa am aWw Rfa firfaw sqfa w faf fa faw 

wfarR nfa if wtoa t$ f ; 

uffT, AW AW RfafwrT if, A% AAAT faWT fa^ Wif AT iff, 

smf ?a wtatrat % Ft 7 niff ttta ra at A^fairrA qfa Nat fr 

far, ffarfwT waia w apt fa aatwa ata 

tjtr wrnRdr n ffap faf aaJw atta w wrA’IfWA Afa | ; 

set: wr, wr xrfafhw fa art 1 0 t % wjata Jr TtaWa 
waNt 7 A'^ttt aw fa wfmr fa farr $ fnfa aw hr ffaff 

TO fa fAOTA AW RAW fatTR TpRA, ^ AWA faf TFf fat 
faff ffap *A wfar fa frrffar Jf A>r w$ fa TTETAfiT ffap 
ffafajA Wrffar ttat & 1 

[A oAoR o-faoTTo/ 309 / 74 ( 442 ) ] 

ORDER 

S.O. 428. — Whereas the Election Commlsion is satisfied 
that Shri Batcshwar, Village Bhulbhuliyapur, Mauja Mah- 
sainga, P.O, Thathia, District Farukhabad, Uttar Pradesh, a 
contesting candidate for election to the U.P. legislative 
Assembly from 309-Umardha ; assembly constituency, has 
failed to lodge an account of his election expenses as required 
by the Representation of the People Act, 1951, and the Rules 
made thereunder ; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declare the said 
Shri Batcshwar to be disqualified for being chosen 


as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the legislative Assembly or legislative Council of a 
state for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

(No. UP-LA,/309/74(442)] 

viitl 

Wo WTo 4 29 . — AA:, fWfW WAfA TT ARTWA fa AAT fc 
fat 1974 Jf ftp art afar fauLT aw % ffap aiara PiiIa-t 
« ft ffap 309-Awf frofT-r-tfa- Jf ^rr«t » 4 f 

^ 4 4 1 ST, TTT-T xrfa.TTTT, TTytSTT rppTniT'T, faf At 7 t 4 J ttl T 1 T 7 , " 1 RT 
sf^tr, trfat srfcrffdVw 'nfstTwR', 1 9 5 1 tr«rr trf tjfa 4^:7 ^7 fimf 
5TTT rrirfarr xrrif R-qf ifaf rff erfapr if 

vtHfix-l T|t ; 

TTfr, 7A: AW ATtffwrT jf, ATf TnR’FT tfwr faq- Alfa 7r 4f, 
^ppfr tm7!<wr % far7 4fft tittit w*nrT prr#r>ft<yT Rff ftnrr 
?ffr, fwfw Enrfr qtr rf) tTtrrtrrA ijr tot | far at# rr 
TA ?Rqi 5 RT ^ fA 7 qtff TtrfR A 7 TTUT ITT RfaffTR A(ff If ; 

*pt: XTJT, aw stfafapriT iff tjrrr 10 it % hra-tit if faitw 
WEffa 7 tT 7 JTTT AW «ff A 3 PTT«T 'fa ART fwff vff RW % qT 
fttrff ttw iff farerw aw m t farm AfriTT; % aot 'at^ 

ffa % ftT7 fA wr^tr iff ATfata- Jr tfR W «fa wwrfaftr % 
farp fro%r fafhA mcAT ^ 1 

[Ao Ao Ao-fao Ao/ 309 / 74 (443)] 

ORDER 

S.O. 429.— -Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Sbrl Baijnath, Village Offispur, Post Office Rasoolabad, 
District barukhabad, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for 
election to the U.P. l egislative Assembly from 309-Umardha, 
assembly constituency, has failed to lodge an account of his 
election expenses as required by the Representation of the 
People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has nol given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declare the said 
Shri Baijnath to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
state for a period of three years form the date of this order. 

[No. UP-LA/309/74(443)j 

irfaA 

irjo 3 TTo 4 30 — w:, fwfw ATAfA W AATATA ff AAT | 
fa? 197.1 if |7 ART qfaW faffR AW * fapf ATErm fwWA 

fafa 309 -Rwf finfw-aw Jf tat Rfaf arIw i < »ff 

AfaTTTA, wa qff ifarff, iTAttr fatwr wrignt, atr: 

Afafafaw AftrfwTA, 1951 aw A^wfA wmp att 
ffarfa 5 TTT whftw wrif r-T A f wr WAf nr Tff tjf SfTJT wUwt 

nrif Jf ; 

tffa, ATT- AW Awfawr Ajf AWT T|TAr ftA Arh TT fa, 
WTfa 1 A AATA 7 TT fa u T) I TTA A AAW ATsfam Afa faw (f, 
far, farfwr WAlA TT A 5 fa AAWTA fa AW ^ far AA% ATA 
\A W 3 AAWT T fa 7 fa 5 Aqfw TTAA AT Tqrq^fWA Afa ; 
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hot w, hot fairffaH fa hkt to t t otthth 4 (Vfafa 
mm hh*jtci otit fa fanKTH fa hot % Ufa fa hot % mr 
Ufa oth fa ffarH hot hhot (fam t otth =»t-t hh 
far iffa % fair s* mfar fa Hifffir i m Tpmfw $ 

farr faffa ttott f, i 

[4o OTo go-ffa =*0/309/74 ( 141)1 

ORDER 

S. O. 430 Whereas The Election Commission is satisfied 

that Shri Sila Ram, Village Patti Barauli. Post Office Haseran- 
pur, District Farrukhnbad, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candi- 
date for election to the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 309- 
Umardha, assembly constituency, has failed to lodge an 
account of his election expenses as required by the Represen- 
tation of the people Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder: 

2. And whereas, the said candidal even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure : 

3 Now, therefore, in putsuance of section K)A of the 
saiil Act, the Election Commission hereby declare the said 
Shri Situ Ram to be disqualified for being chosen 
as and for being a member of either House of Parliament 
or of the l.egislalivc Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No. UP-LA /309/74(444)j 

Wtfa 

an a 431 . — hot, faVmrn othpt ot hot-jr^i hot ?; fa: 
1974 4 |n hot sr^mr fasrm hut % ffar irTtrrmr ffafatH 4 fanj 
tos-uhot fafarr-far % % Him Him ot 4 HufprrR fa 
tmr Httf'r, otihot htotjt, fanr tototott, , t * Yxrr, fa^ 
nffarffar HfaffaH, 1951 hot h^hth OTrrq hd. fa-fat rm 
faffa *rfa (farOT sfar hi faf vfr fan fafa nfa 4 htpsh 
; 

far, hot tot dvqi'f-xr 7 : 4, fa h*ht >jotht ffa nrfa tt fa, 
OTifa ?h hhwot ^ ffar arrnm h*iot nfa l 44 s i qgj ffa ^ 

fa*, fnhUH OTHfa HT Hf vft HHTBTH $T HOT f, fa: HH% HTH 

fa hhthot T fan faf mrfa tpht irr fafaffar fat t; 

hot hot, hot wFtifam fa trrtr 1 oht t hhhoth 4 fa-fa** 
othIh hot^sttt otih fa ?[tothttt fa hot 4: ffaft 44 hot % hi 
f4fa tiot fa ffan* hot hhot fanT* ^ otth *4 ^4 

4fa iJTH T fafi fa HT’fa *4 crtfltff 4 effa HOT fa >TTHTHf4 itr 

fair farf|H rnfacf TOTT f[ I 

[4° Ho Sfo-fao rro / 309/74 ( l 45 )] 

ORDER 

S. O. 431. Whereas the Election Commission isatis- 
tied that Shri Hllr Dayal, Vdlage Aiuho, Post Office Sakatpur, 
Oistiict Farnkhabad, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate 
tor election to the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 309-Umar- 
dha, asjiembly cons'titucncj^, has tailed to lodge an account 
of his election expenses as required by the Representation 
of (he People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder ; 

And tthcieas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for I lie failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now. therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
bhn Har Dayal to be disqualified for being chosen as and 
roi being a member oi either House of Parliament or of 
the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a State 
tor a period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No. UP-LA/309/74(445J] 


wla 5TT o 4 32 — HT , faffa-f fTrhffi HT tTHUTTH ft ffiTT ^ fa: 
19 74 4 gir HTU: fattTH H’UT "P fafi HtttTTVT 35 

fafi 309 -Htptf *rfa 

TTHtfr , HPT T HtTTtTT: HtPITT fartt TfatJETET, H3TT 5tfa, HIT 
hfafaftPH qf-jfTrn, i9si hut htTr ffiTTt[ nq fTfaT ^ro 
HfifiiTH 151*4 fa^faq 3qiir tt TtL 4f hot ^rfan 4 uhth 

; 

Hfa, tpT: H*FH HTtfr^TT 4, *4 HTJpf; fOTTT ft 4 HTfi TT. '4l, 
tmf w HOTKTTT % fair Ttf TTTH 5W4T Ptidfar<' , l H#I f4HT 
h*1t, fatrtfaR wrOThTi w Tt HmrtTrq ottt % fa: hhT tth 
5H tTHTHHT % fan 'THfaH TRiI OT HTPTfifaHT nft | ; 

5H: HT, HTT pfarffam TT STITT 10 T 4l HHHTVI 4 fa^N* 
qiHIT nn^STTT HffiT '-ffaft TIHOT f4 4i fafaf '44 4: HI 

fatfr tttit ot faurr Htrr mm faurn nffaT 4 tm* ^4 ot4 
hYt h 44 T fan th *Tr4nT ^4 trrfaj 4 tffa m tthttEi % 
faEfarfldrjrf'Tl’ITTiTTt I ‘ 

[ho ho go-fao Ho / 309/ 74 ( 446)] 

ORDER 

S. O. 432. — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shrimali Ramshri, Village & Post Office Madhopura, 
District Farukhabad, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candi- 
date for election to the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 309- 
Umurdba, assembly constituency, has failed to lodge an 
account of his election expenses as required by the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, 1951, and the Rules made 

(hereunder; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due police 

has not given any reason or explanation for the failure 

and the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no 

good rcuson or justification for such failure; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10 A of the 

said Acl, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shrimati Ramshri to be disqualified for being chosen as 

and for being a member of cither House of Parliament or 
of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the date of this 
order. 

[No. UP-LA/309 /74 (446)] 

WttH 

h£ ftfat, 9 fanttp;, 197 5 

OTo 43 3- — HH:, fanfaH HThlH TT HUTUTH ?1 HOT ^ 

fa 1974 4 §H HtR Hfal fahTH HHT 4: fair HTUTT1T PthWh 

$ far: 27 7 -^H I HmP t TfaOTft faffifarT-MH 4 TJHPT 1*1-4 Hfa 

HfalOTT hY TTH xnOT?, HIH ^OTIT, HOT 4HHHTTH, faTHT THTfT- 
hth hot: h4ti, hit HfaMtrtH nfafOTH, 1051 hot OTtafa ottht . 

HIT fatfaf JTTT xfafapr 5TH4 fan EH OTHf TT Hfif ’4) faffT OTfOTt 

Tfar 4 WHHisf fa 

tflT, HOT HHH HfafHHTT 4, h 4 HOTP *[OTTT faH 51 TH HT 4t, 

OTlfa ^H OTTOOTTI 4 farr ipfa HOTTfalOTT fat ffal 

sfpr, farfa* othIii ot oti '4t hothth fa hot $ far hhT hth 
IH SHtHOTT far faf fat HhTh TfHH HT OTfafarH Hfa t ; 
HH: m, HHH HfaffaTH fa 8 TTT 1 0T 4: HHHTH 4 (OThWh 

OTOTH qfaaTTT HHH fa HTH HTOT4 fa TTHH % fafa fa HOTT % HT 
falfa TITH fa fOTTTH HOT HHHT fasiTH HfaffiT % HOTH HH 5fi4 

far fa4 % fanr th srifai fa Hiffat 4 fan fa fa fan H fir 4r 

ffar ffirffal 444 H OTOT I I 

[Ho Ho Hofao Ho/277/74 ( 447) ] 


132 GI/75— 14 
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ORDER 

New Delhi, the 9th December, 1975 

S. O. 433. — -Whereas the Enectjon Commission is satis- 
fied that Shri Ram Anand, Village Fulwa, Post Begam- 
sarai, District Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting can- 
didate for election to the U.P, Legislative Assembly from 
277-Allahabad West, assembly constituency, has failed to 
lodge an account of his election expenses as required by 
the Representation of the People Act, 1951, and Ihe Rules 
made thereunder; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10 A of (he 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Ram Anand to be disqualified for being chosen as and 
for being a member of either House of Parliam nt or of 
the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a Slate 
for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

fNo. UP-I.A /277/74 (447)1 


WiClt 

«PToWto 43 4. — 77:, f77f77 79%t7 79 779397 1ft 779 

1 9 74 7 jtr sr^r fatmr 739 % Rrtr Tram f%7%97 % 

fair 2 7 7-^39(3797 4%Rrifr f77%T7-%>7 % 7[7T7 33% 79% 3Rf)77rr 

«% wt 397 , trm, 717497 , $ 39397 ) 7 , ttt 5t%7, t)t trfd Effort 
wftrfim, 1951 tt) 3(t%7 37)tr m. Ennff cm xntftm 9R% 
fnihd 1 stnff irr rtf fit >«yr erRm tti% Sr truT-'-i 1% | . 

77: TO 3W%77)t %, 3% 797f fTTT f77 7%) 97 <%, 
7791779 % firq ippf 91937 smr FpTfNrtTr Tiff f%79 

sfa, f-nrh-r wrtfpr ^tt m<r »fr 7793)7 if) 77 T ?) f% 77% 9 T 7 
$7 377)37) % f4l* 9%{ uql'T + 1 jrj ! ITT 3T)7)f%T7 71% ft ; 

77: 77, 743 3ftrf%77 9% tTRT 1 0 f % 35J7T7 if UtHt 
397>) tr^jTTT 797 *% 7177 TTTT 71 %77 % ff%) lit n77 % 
79 f«f3% 5917 4% f739T 739 Wtl f%U97 Tf>7-I % 7739 ^% 
57 % ift% % ftrn; 79(17 4 % 9rr%T % rfk 77 9% 9779313 

% ftrtr f%r%r tfiErn 77717 | 1 

[77 0 3o STc-fro 7o / 2 77/ 7 4 ( 44«) ] 


ORDER 

S. O. 434.— -Whereas the Election Commission is satis- 
fied that Shri Bhaggan Lai, Village Adampur, Allahabad, 
Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for election to the 
U.P. Legislative Assembly from 277-Allahabad West, assem- 
bly constituency, has failed to lodge an account of his elec- 
tion expenses as required by the Representation of the 
People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10 A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Bhaggan Lai to be disqualified lor being chosen as and 
for being a member of either House of Parliament or of 
the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a State 
for a period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No. UP-LA/277 /74 (448)] 

UWI 

WtoWTo 435 — TTfT:, Er<%7T 397%) 97 797)393 ?% ipTT $ 
Ef 1 9 7 4 Jr J7 Wt J)(9T [7397 779 % ftfif 793137 El3Hfi % 
firp 2 7 7-T79ij9797 4 Em P rafTT-tafT ft 37% 79% 


3r r *% TUT 777 J797989, 8 1-7%7 7T717, 5WTWTC, 373 Jt^tr, 
% nfTfirfaw 7[qf%77, 1 9 5 1 793 Tftffr ttpt 77 (rpm 

3939 3%EfT7 79% f%3l%7 ®77T 47 9%f 3) ^PJT 9T%nr 917% % 
37917 7% £ ; 

xft7, 97:, 397 7 %, 3% 77997 7f97T f%9 7T% 97 4), 

797% f7 7991711 7 f37 9%f 9737 779T TTrOfToT 7l|ff fiTTI 
vfcr, f%!f[77 7T9t7 97 7|f '4t TTTTEf 79T | f% 37% 4T7 
77 tmiTTT % f%7 9%$ 97%7 9777 7T rrpj'lfTTq- 7(% ?> I 

77: 77, 397 7fsrf%77- 9% HT7T 1 Of % 77f977r 7 f%7l%7 
7T977 mP^TTI 397 7T7 777 ^trWT ft 777 % ff%t %t 

777 % 7T ff7% 7T97 9% f%717 77T 779T f%7PT 9f7T7 % 7979 
^7 7T% ifhr %t% % ftpr ^ *n%i!T 9% TlffTT % 4%T 97 9% 977T- 
9fa % f%T7 fd <r«d Jtf97 fTTT t : 

[7o 3° 9c-f%c7 0 / 2 7 7/ 7 4 ( 449) ] 
ORDER 

S. O. 435.— Whereas the Election Commission is satis- 
fied that Shri Ram Saran Knshwaha, 84, Salaim Sarai Alla- 
habad, Utlar Pradesh, 0 contesting endidate for election to 
the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 277-Allahabad West, 
assembly constituency, has failed to lodge an account of 
his election expenses as required by the Representation of 
the People Acl, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Comission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10 A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Ram Saran Knshwaha to be disqualified for being cho- 
sen as and for being a member of either House 0 ! Par- 
liament or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Coun- 
cil of a State for a period of three years from the date of 
this order. 

[No. UP-LA /277/74 (449)1 

7T%7 

7'S EirTi, 1 5 Etfi 79 7, 19 7 5 

VT 0 WT 0 4 36_ — 77:, f%9fa7 '9T9't7 97 771317 F>77T $ ff 
7T%, 1072 % jJT r 777 f9TT7 77T % f%9f97 % f%7 5 8-7%[t3) 

f79fa7-W9 % ^7T9 73% 9T% 3wfN9l7 <S% 9T79T777 (77, 
9T7 TfWTTtf, 9ffT7T9 fflfT), f%7T 99779, 777, %)9t REtEtEflf 
7f%f777, 195 1 79T 77!%7 77T r f 79, pTTTf ^RT 79% 

[ 79)77 *77f 99 9%^ 4t %WT 9Tf7r7 f7% % W7917 7% f, 

9%7, 77:, 397 7«ft59K %, 3% 7I79T g;37r f%4 7t% 97 '4t, 
977% 77 19791379 % 1%% 9ttf TTTf 779T TT'rfl'IRf T^f f77T |, 

9% 7, Et 7%77 1997)7 99 97 »% 77P9T7 ?t 77T | f% 37% 997 
77 779J77T % f%7 9%t 97%7 9977 7T 7TP%f%7T % ; 

77: 77, 377 7fyEl73 9% 7979 10-f % XPJ7T7 % f77f77 
7T7T7 tiTTjm 397 J -9) 7T77r7tT7 (73 9% 777 % f%f% 7) 777 
% 79 f%7% 7957 9% f%797 77) 7779 f%H97 7f777 % 7777 
39% lOr ?)% % f%7 37 37(7 9% 7T%W 7 f%7 9% 9% 7 r7r7%9 
% f%7 f%7f%7 %%%7 9T77) ^ I 

[%o 9T77-f%n 7° / 55/72] 
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ORDER 

New Delhi, the 15th December, 1975 

S. O. 436,— Whereas the Election Commission is satis- 
fied that Shri Dambarudhar lngal of Village Dakhingoon, 
P.O. Saukuchi, District Kamrup, Assam, a contesting can- 
didate for general election to the Assam Legislative Assem- 
bly held in March, 1972 from 58-Guuhati East constituency, 
has failed to lodge an account of his election expenses at 
all as required by the Representation of the People Act, 
1951, and the Rules made thereunder; 

And whereas the said candidate, even after due notice, 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for the failure ; 

Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the said 
Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Dambarudhar lngal to be disqualified for being chosen 
as, and for being, a member of cither House of Parliament 
or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a 
State for a period of three years from the date of this order, 

INu. AS-LA/58/72] 
7f ffafa, 1 U (77777, 19 7 5 


WtT° WT° 43 7. — 77:, 7T7ET 47 77T7T7 fa 77T $ 

fat 1974 4 gtT tjtrc fafa fmrM tETt ft fam ttottti fTTfam 
ft fatT 3(U-fa?7T fftqh’M-sfa 4 ^TTA $T?4 7l4 7*4)7717 fa 

TFT ffmr, 7FT JJ^TTr fafTT ffal, fao Wo fatf4T, (fan 57717, 
tttt faw, 4fa srfafaffa* wftrffanr, 1 9 s i 7*tt spurn 

7TT faqql "T7T fal t?T7 tt't 4 f7fa77 a a fa 47 fttft fa "I E 1 TTft47T 

4 . fa 4 nu’frr '7 I ; 

far, 77: 377 74717717 4, 7% 7*741 ^BT fa? 7T4 IT fa, 
tmt w T Et'tidd f % fan* 4777 5T77T TWfaTri farf fair fa 
far, xnfatr 47 73 41 trejet fa mu ft fft 77 ft qr*r 

w ft ffa; fttft 7747 ^rrtT'T tt Nwlfaw ifa ft ; 

4m: set, 777 qfufmmr 4ft fan uhp ft 77777 4 f77fa7 
577)7 farc i n to fa tft ffar fa 774 ft fftfa fa 777 ft fa 

fspfa 7T77 'ft (4fa7 77T faffa fftfal ifTR % ™ fal fa4 

far fa4 ft fair kit fafa fa fafW 4 far fa fa faTtfaj ft 
fm; firfafa fafan tot 1 1 

[4° 7° sfo-ffto TT t> / 3 0 1 / 7 4 ( 4 5 (i J ] 


ORDER 

New Delhi, the 16th December, 1975 

S. O. 437 .— Whet cas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Ram Singh, Village Mundra Kinner Singh, P.O. 
Jhinjhak, District Kanpur, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candi- 
date for election to the U.P. Legislative Assembly front 
301-Auraiya, assembly constituency, has fuilcd to lodge an 
account of his election expenses as required by the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, 1951, and the Rules made there- 
under ; 


2. And whereus, the said candidate even after due noLice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure; 

3, Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Ram Singh to be disqualified for being chosen as and 


for being a member of either House of Parliament or of the 
Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a State for 
a period of three years from the date of this order. 

(No. UP-LA/301/74(450)J 

HTtfat 

WT° 438. — Ira:, ftfafaT 7T7)7 57 TfatTET fa 77T ft fa 
1974 4 JtT srifa ffapr 77T ftffa faTTm ffaffaT ^ 

fat; 305-77771777 f7fa77-efa 4 tJTPT nfa faft fafalfa7 fa 
ffajfft faTTC, fafa 7 7TWT Tfatfa T*7T, ffan farjfa, 74T7 fan, 
sTfa nfirfftfaTT faftffau, 1951 77T 7^4)7 JTfaTT 77 fftffa 

anr tn 4 sqfa ;?rr fa 4srr arfapf Ufa 4 

SEt'tiri fa | ; 

far, 77: 747 TfafaTR 4 74 Rrtpft g75T ffa 7T4 7T fa, 
srrfa wtrawrerr ft faq faf 57177 wq-rr ET<fa4777 ffttrr 

fa7, srrfak 57 75 fa 771717 fa 771 | fa 77ft 717 

W W777771 ft fait ftt£ 77T"7 ^Tft7 71 f7lfafae7 7fa 

?T7: m, 777 7faf777, fa UTT1 ] ()-57 ft spjTTq- if 

5n4f7 rpTTanr 757 fa ftnrfa wtt fa far? ft fafa fa 777 ft 
7T fftfa 57J7 fa f7717 77T 5T77T f4ff!7 7ffaT ft 7777 ^4 7fft 
fat fa4 ft fair ^7 TTlftsr fa 7lfag 4 4V7 74 fa 57717(4 ft fait 
14fa£7 faffar 71771 1 I 

[tfo !Jo 7o-fa^ 7o/30 5/7t (451) ] 
ORDER 

S. O. 438. — Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Bibhuti Prasad, Village and Post Office Kolari 
Khora, District Mainpuri, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candi- 
date for election to the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 
305-Jaswantnagar, assembly constituency, has failed to lodge 
an account of his election expenses as required by the Re- 
presentation of the People Act, 1951, and the Rules made 
thereunder ; 

2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Bibhuti Prasad to be disqualified for being chosen as and 
for being a member of either House of Parliament or of the 
Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a State for 
a period of three years from the date of this order. 

(No. UP-LA /305/74 (451)] 

wrtn 

fao «T° 439 . — 77:,f77fa7 Wfflfa 77 77TtJ17 fa 7TT | fa 
197 4 4 fir 7<T7 fa<7 f7717 77T ft f<T7 7T7K7 fafafaf ft 
fat; 22t-T7fT(Wo5rro) f7fa77-!far 4 ^717 B77 7r4 ^ffa^TR 
fa 1J7773, 7T7 7WPT7 ftlfa 777 fafarr, fa<Tl 7^T7r, 7fT7 faw, 
faE fafaftffaq 5Tfafft77, 1951 77T 75fa7 7717 77 faqfa 

irrr w4fa7 5T77 f7fa77 «7fa 77 fa^ fa fafT TrffaT 7177 4 

5T7757 7^f ; 

fa7, 77: 777 ^4)7717 4, 74 74751 ^7r fa? Tflft 77 fa, 
TTTfa VT ?T7E T71 ft f'7 n . ftlf 7777 5T771 TTsfa'RTar 7tfT fa71 %, 
fa7, f4fa 77 7rr7'17 57 77 fa 771717 fa 771 | fE 37ft 717 

5T75t771 ft ffa; 5lfa T7f c 7 TI7»r 71 ?7T7>F^?7 7fa 
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qm tet, ttt wfafu q a 41 u i'i 1 0-37 47 r 1 ? i) fhAfRT 

rrmnr ti/TCTrrr 33? >4t <3'<qqj 37 ) ?«; t Ht4t 4) tm % -n 
fjfrrft titt 4) fawT? *r*n iiw f?ui? % ttt? 7^4 
tftr $ 1 ? 37 f 4 rtr ?? w 37) ?rfw % tf)? 4 ) *rr?rr^rFtr 47 
far) Prtf^T tftf'TO 37771 f 1 

[ 4 c 7 ° sro-f4o 70 / 221/74 ( 452 )] 


ORDER 

S.O. 439,— Whereas the Election Commission is satisfied 
that Shri Kharpatln, Village Post Kodai Nagar, Ballia, Dis- 
trict Ballia, Uttar Pradesh, a contesting candidate for elec- 
tion to the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 221-Rasra (SC), 
assembly constituency, has failed to lodge an account of his 
election expenses as required by the Representation of the 
People Act, 1951, and the Rules made thereunder; 

2, And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for the failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section I0A of the said 
Act, the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Kharpattn to be disqualified for being chosen as and for 
being a member of either House of Parliament or of the 
Legislative Assembly or Legislative Council of a State for a 
period of three years from the date of this order. 

[No, UP-LA/221 /74(452)1 

stmt 

ftwt 17 fc'rnrr, 1975 

Who WTO 440--— hrf:, (43347 53PTT7 37 'fflltfR TUT f 

1974 it ftf ttt jt^tt fawn 773 4 Fur Tunr 1 ? % 

ftp? .127-tTfa7bJT f77f7?-W3r 3) =5737 rpp) 7t% 74)c3TrT «ft 
ttt 4)7, fTTttf) tYjohi', Iw trfaTTL wt tr^r, wtr 
affTfirfarir wfafTT?, 1951 ?7t 47t4 w f747) jra 

tAfa? -ftf? i) we) ^pff 37 3ftf 4) 4 it Ttfara- 377 ww 

xr, ? 1 

V?1T, 77: 737 7^4(4417 if, 7% (J47T f?4 TFt 77 'A, 

Wit S7 7777T7T afr f4rr qfif 37T77 743T 7tc4)3 1 7'J| 75) f?!JT 
sftT, 133(47 714)7 37 T/T 7) 773UT7 ([) 74T | f4 77% 7T7 
W WfiWUT 4 fair Jfftf 77(71 3774 71 .qiiftNvq fifff (f ; 

qn: 44 , S'ra xrfy f-i a m , 7171 1 047 % qH4 r ,J ] 4 (HttNH 

nraEr tt^tti 777 «fr Tim 47t 4)7 4fr 774 4 f%7) 4) w 
% 4T fwt Tim 4t fttJR 77T 77 7T fattH" qfbt^ 47 7777 5j4 
tjte) 4)t sfpr afr frrrr trr^JT 4) tt/Rt *r ?fPr 4% 47) 3T7T?ftr % 

Tdt hTTfs/t 3TT7T % I 

[4° 730 Ro-f4o/327/74 (453)] 
40 4=3, TfV? 


ORDER 

New Delhi, the 17th December, 1975 

S. O. 440. — Whereas the Election Commission is satis- 
fied that Shri Ramesh Chandra Chaube, Resident of Chaubi- 
yana, District I.alitpur, Uttar Pradesh, a constituency candidate 
lor election to the U.P. Legislative Assembly from 327-Lalir- 
Pttr. assembly constituency, has foiled to lodge an account of 
his election expenses in the manner as required by the Re- 
presentation of the People Act, 1951, and the Rules made 
thereunder ; 


2. And whereas, the said candidate even after due notice 
has not given any reason or explanation for (be failure and 
the Election Commission is satisfied that he has no good 
reason or justification for such failure ; 

3. Now, therefore, in pursuance of section 10A of the 
said Act. the Election Commission hereby declares the said 
Shri Ramesh Chandra Chaube to be disqualified for being 
chosen as and for being a member of either House of Par- 
liament or of the Legislative Assembly or Legislative Coun- 
cil of a State for a period of three years from the date of 
this order. 

[No. UP-LA /327/74I453 )] 
A. N, SEN, Secy. 

74P4 arf? apTtfr «BT«f jranw®r 

(‘fii'Ttff 7rr4 FruTn) 

^ 3 0 1975 

vtc wia 441. — 4«t7lftf47r7 44 WpSfififTtfr sq-pur 5P4T 
trftlpppr, 1 969 (1969 ifTT 54) 37) STITT 26 # TT-tUTT (3) 

spypTUT 4, %Tf)w 1373717 rnr^iirr tfurr 377337311 tit? Eir^sr 
ft3° ^ tFtt yrthPOT 4? 337753? TsfffrTh (TTfhfTTttr srurw 73 
R«7T 379/70 f5prt37 27 1970) 4t (771443773 t 4 wftt- 

4[f47f TTdf | I 

[433T 2/7/7 5-tT3o-2] 

77 o 4)o Ttrf, TT-TTfr? 

MINISTRY OF LAW, JUSTICE AND COMPANY 
AFFAIRS 

(Department of Company Affairs) 

New Delhi, the 30lh December, 1975 

S. O. 441,— in pursuance of sub-sccljon (3) of section 26 
of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969 
(54 of 1969) the Central Government hereby notifies the 
cancellation of registration of M/S CALCUTTA COLD 
STORAGE LIMITED under the said Acl (certificate of 
registration No, 379/70 dated the 27th October, 1970). 

IF. No. 2/7/75-M. TIJ 
M, C. VARMA, Dy. Secy, 


fa?T RDTITpr 

(3F3T? 3 O 7 4Wr Ehtft) 

3^ , : f> 3 33.7, . : ; , 

33PT-37 

3tTo WTo 442. — RT3-377 RfaFppT, 1 96 1 ( 1 96 1 T3 ij) 37 

EUTt ( 44 ) 47733TS (jii) sra 53373 yrTTW) 3737333 377% 

57, 4iTrq ynniT «fr jws fmf Tt, oft fofW rtttt % 
srf4377t f , xtErPtTh % weft? 37 T45) wfimr) t) vtftt,4f 
37 snr'tr 377^r % ftrtr srrfttFT 377?) 1 1 

2 . wfEPJTTT 4o 963 (quo 3 o 404/35/ 7 5-RI^o #)o 

4)° 33)0) 7T7PT 29 TJTtrf, 1 97 5 47 Wtlf? >517 HT7o 

trtTo 37TT3 35) f tqf’ Ti "7) 3313 47 3rpf-'3T7 7PT3T 477? 3?) ?l sT4( 
% 713 T) TJfT?) ?) I 

:t. 3TftT7^33 T) qr^fTr? f??) 37 37 WT) RTt337T7) 47 

tt if RPf-vnr 3pp3 377^ 4i) titPj 4 ?)?) 1 

[ 4 ° 1160 (qto 40 404/35/75- rrnfo i)o3f)s>)f)o)] 

tf)° <)<! fiTTU?, gq-ytFt? 
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MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
(Department of Revenue and Insurance) 

New Delhi, the 3rd December, 1975 
INCOME TAX 

S. O. 442.- -In exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
clause I in) of clause (44) of Section 2 of the Income-tax 
Act, 1961 (43 of 1961), the Central Government hereby 
authorises Shri Kulwant Singh who is a Gazetted Officer of 
the Central Government to exercise the powers of a Tax 
Recovery Officer under the said Act. 

2. The appointment of Shri R. I.. Baiaj as I ax Recovery 
Officer under Notification No. 983 (F. No. 404/35/75-ITCC) 
dated 23rd July, 1975 is cancelled from the date Shri Bajaj 
hands over the charge. 

3. This Notification shall come into force with eltect from 
the date Shri Kulwant Singh takes over as Tax Recovery 
Officer, 

[No. 1160 (F. No. 404/35/75-ITCC) | 
V. p. MITTAL, Dy. Secy. 

xtt4»T 

9$ feO), 9 999*0, 1970 
7999 

Vie Wo 113 . — 9179)9 wfaftjpT, 1 8 99 ( 1899 44 

2 ) 4?) snTT 9 vt tTMsrrcT ( i ) vttt* ( 41 ) 5irr wfrmTw'f 99 
srtfFT 4174 $tj, %9f)9 7174117: 99 tttv Jr, 7ft 99; rnfafim % 
99)9 *FTfT4r 7139 farfcr f999 tttt wttJ (99 414 9T% 9 ) 

979)9 tjT^r w? 9 999-997 4* ¥9 Jr 999 jRprsff 97 999 ) 
m: ^tfr 1 1 

[?Wf 3/76 7HTWT/9>To 7TOT47 1/85/75 4fUPt|vT VII] 

ORDER 

New Delhi, the 9th January, 1976 
STAM l> 

S. O. 443. — In exercise of the powers conferred by clause 
(a) of sub-section (I) of section 9 of the Indian Stamps Act, 
1899 (2 of 1899). the Central Government hereby remits 
the duty with which the ad-hoc bonds in the form of pro- 
missory notes to the value of two hundred and twenty-five 
lakhs of rupees to be issued by the Karnataka State Financial 
Corporation, arc chargeable tinder the said Act. 

[No. 3/76-Stamps/F. No. 471/85/75-Cus. VII] 
WT$7t 

VI O WTo 4 44 . — %9t)9 JTTVT7, HTTfftiT 729*9 Xffsrf999 
1899 ( 1899 9t 2) T) tJTTT 9 V) 999T7T ( I ) V <39? («p) 
JT7T 999 wffWT 99 99)9 V7Sl J9 -jtt ur^r if TwftfrfuVTR 

99791^199 9$ fiR9t) 5179 9 UtV fatt* ^T9 9T9 J9T7S 

xfr7 99 *£69 % f9997t 9T 999-99) % ¥9 if afim) St)7 

99 979199) 97, 3ft 99% 979ffi99f . i[79F977T % 91$9 79S9 f, 
976 919(999 % 99T9 99T9 J), 7y9 TO $ I 

[Os 2 / 76 - 75979/990 9 0 471/86/7 5-791*9 VII] 
90 9 )° 9^71, 99-7499, 


ORDER 

S. O. 444. — In exercise of the powers conferred by clause 
fa) of sub-section I of section 9 of ihe Indian Stamp Act, 
1899 (2 of 1899), ihe Central Government hereby remits the 
duty with which the bonds in Ihe form of debentures or pro- 
missory notes of the value of eleven crores and ten lakhs of 
rupees, to be issued by the Rural Electrification Corporation 
Limited, New Delhi and the documents evidencing subsequent 
transfer of the same, arc chargeable under the said Act. 

[No. 2/76-S(amps/F. No. 47 1 /86/75-Cus. VUJ 
O. P. MEHRA, Dy., Secy. 


9917:91 TTnOpT, 9(91 VTTV 99 4, . 3)9 stuN 7[7V 
*9)9)9, 25 f99P97, 197 5 

tf)9T-7[e3f> 

VTo WTo 443 - — 9° 1962 ( 1 962 99 52) 9 ^9 
9f9*I99T3T7T *f<9T TpF 7tfnf999 9 ff HT7T 3T7T 5FT9 Tlftfig) 

99 99)9 970 JtJ, *sf) fv fipTFfi 18-7-75 0) fitTl 99 T 7 T 9 (7T979 
9 Tr9T (9919) Vt 9fT999T 9° 7 9/7fl9t TJFP % 3PJ9T7 *f)9t 

WeV fa'9T9 % 99919199 99 999911919 97) 9f 979 7P9 % 
tr791f7T9 f99 9 1799 < 9 91 8)9 79 9) 919 91919 (997 s[r3f99) 

7T7T9 91 fit 8 9T79T ft I 

[9o l/ 7 5-9t9f7]]e9T/9to 9° VII 1/ 4 g/ 8 3 / 7 59ft oV^ttf] 


office: of the. collector OF CUSTOMS AND 
CENTRAL EXCISE, (CENTRAL EXCISE WING) 
Cochin, the 25th September, 1975 
CUSTOMS 

S. O. 445. — In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 
9 of the Customs Act, 1962 (52 of 1962) delegated to the 
Collectors of Customs vide Government of India, Ministry 
of Finance tOeptt. of Revenue & Insurance) Notification 
No. 79/Customs dated 18-7-75. I hereby declare Binani- 
puram, in the District of Ernakulam in the Slate of Kerala, 
to be a warehousing station. 

[No. l/75-Cus./C, No. VIII/48/83/75 Cus. Pol.] 

97)9)9, 26 99*97, 107 5 


Vto Wo 446 : — 9179 97997, fart 99T99, (77979 

9)7 9)91 {99T4) V) fOrtV 18-7-1975 Vt Wftl^TT tt" 79/ 
*f)9t 71,791 9 91*9 9fS9, tfhtT 7T797 9ftjf999 1902 ( 1962 99 

5 29t ) 90 99< tnTT 5971 999 TtfWf 99 9919 977% J9, *1 
%79 7199 % 9699* 0 HrO 9 0*99 997 9T997 9919 99 9T9T9T7 
7^719 9tf99 91 cut g I 

[9o— 2 / 7 5—T09T 7]79i/7f ) o TTo-VIH 48/198/7 4-0)79 TJW 919] 


Cochin, the 26th November, 1975 

S. O, 446. — In exercise of the powers conferred by section 
9 of the Customs Act, 1962 (52 of 1962) road with Govern- 
ment of India. Ministry of Finance (Department of Revenue 
and Insurance) Notification No. 79 /(.us. dated 18-7-1975, I 
declare Aroor in the District of Alleppey in the State of 
Kerala, to be a warehousing station. 

LNo. 2/75-Cus./C. No. VIIl/48/I98/74-Cus. Pol.] 
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2 ferarr, 1975 


Wo WTo 447 . — IRipTC, f=nT R 3 TRPT (TRf^ 
*r rtm farmer) fiFrte is 1975 wftr^’rn *r° 

79 /rft*rr SJfift/Wo Ro 473/2/75, TSHT-VII $ RFT Tfsff 
1962 % tfV>rr xrfafTtFf vf wff am str stot urFwff in' 
spfFr ftj, #, rrifo ^apaririTT *riit, tmuhTf, 4mr q4 
UPTR ^rfsr^^T % TFT, TNR ft ^fsTW 

wtri fbr^r 4 tfwlr ^tjfhrfRq-sr f*rfr£» % TFrrtr tet 

tfa-pTT H5TT "ftt 'flTTFTR 4JUFT sftfiFT 4R4T f, I 

[40-2/75 -iffo/fflo 4 o VFI 1 / 40/7/7 5 — 4 Jo— 2] 
trffo 4 'Tttwt «nnrR, rnn^rf, 


[Part II — 


Bangalore, Ihe 2nd December 1975 

S. O. 447 . — In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 
9 of the Customs Act, 1962 (52 of 1962), read with notifi- 
cation No. 79/Customs F. No, 473/2/75 Cus. VII dated 
18th July 1975 of the Government of India, Ministry of 
Finance (Department of Revenue and Insurance), I, 
S. Venkatarama Iyer, Collector of Customs and Central 
Excise, hereby declare “ULLAL" a town panchayat adjoin- 
ing Mangalore Municipal Limits in the District of South 
Kanara, in the State of Karnataka, to be a warehousing 
station, 

[No. 2/75-CUS./C. No. VIII/40/7/75. C. 2] 
S. VENKATARAMA IYER, Collector, 


ifWT fWRTfi 
RHTtta ffltf ** 

ff ) , 3 r n ^ r i , 1976 

Wo WTo448 . — •RR^rtT for# 1 934 % RtftRT 4 fetTOR, I 975 5: fefiNt 26 *F> R9T5T Jtr IFTTTif % ftpr OpSIT 

^sjftnTFr 


wurnt 






W T fw TCt 




w4 


^fwr twr 4 w w. 

rJt 

4trd M 


24,81,29,000 

6320,61,92,000 


6345,4 3,2 1,000 


Ftff W ftW *ftT tjf*TE6: 
(4t) RTOT if RaT 5*13 

(<ar) 'atw % T«T |*rr 

faSrft srftftjffnit 

jfli 

wf w fewr 

RKri rttr: wrr 

5Tf?r*jffTJri' 

Sufi frPm ftrtr xftr 

arrfaw-TW 


182,52,56,000 


121,73,97,000 


304,26,53,000 
1 5,75,67,00 0 

6025,41,01,000 


JtT ^rdTtf 


6345,43,21,000 JE fltfemt 


6345,43,21,000 




: 3 1 f4AKT, 19 7 5 


%o [)Ro q<t 
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26 fiRT^n., 1 975 nt ’I IRdk 

fkk In T IfTR.frRRr n nRTfcnr nr fronT 


TORTR 

wft 

511 Fool 

WT 

^yn 'pff 

5,00,00,000 

ftk 

24,81,29,000 

vrrfm fftfa 

1 50,00,00,000 

nk nT fftwr 

4, Ii, 0 00 

TOR^k *rk tot 



5,63, 00 0 

(kTOlftk jprfa fofir) 

034,00,00,000 

TOfk ftk rrtI to fror 


TR^k ?rf<T TOT 


(n) stfl 

l 58,40,89.000 

(faTffnTOr) fftfft 

1 10,00,00,000 

(n) fkftY 


TO^fk ftkftfftn TOT 


(l) RWfr RITORT fan 

270,67,35,000 

(Iknrftk torr) kftr 

390,00,00,000 

fftlftf ft mr fRT TORTO* 

849,54,96,000 

■anTT TrftrqT:- 


fUn** 

696,49,75,000 

(^ ) u TTT ’O 


TOT ftk kftT : — 


(i) %?ak wn 

5 7, 0 3, 2 0; 0 0 0 

(i) klfk TOTOR nt 


(ii) 7T73T TOR 

7,93,46,000 

(ii) TtTO TOTORT Tff 

1 1 9,85,61,000 

(v) In 


RTO ttYi; itrfro : — 


(i) w^fftR TOfnar tn 

5 1 7, 9 0, 4 5, 0 0 0 

(i)sRJ4jfTO rtFito |qft Tt@ 

483,67,40,000 

(ii) TTTOf RTjnrft #«P 

1 7,52,1 5,000 

(ii) ttto Rgroff ITf 

393, 18,00,000 

(iii) to wyjFrr tort Rijnrft IT 

1,50,69,000 

(iii) TOrf TO 

13,48,50,000 

(iv) «r r It 

7 1,63,000 

ffR TTO (^IftTRffO TOTO) ftlfR if ^CW, 




wftir 5frr fftftirr : — 




(m) 1TOT 5ftr wftm : — 




(i) TITO TOTTTf Tr 

69,60,97,000 



(ii) TTRf Ryrrft ITf Tr 

1 4,20,78,000 



(iii) Tt^rt Rfrow lift Tr 




(iv) #r fiftm TN ktro fftTO Tt p 

86,70,00,000 

(T) 5RT 

1379,1 1,19,000 

(w) iRjfk tjfwj«6 ITf t ftrl'Trf if ffksT 

1 0,1 6,60,000 

k kw 

139,37,19,000 

TR^k *7fft ^ (fFrtftRT) fftfft ft (ftr !TOT 


wm Tut 


4tfTO 



857,44,80,000 

7T7IT RgTHft lift Tt ftk qftnt 

94,22,90,000 



TRfk h/IwTPi^. tot (akroyk to+t) fftftr ft 




TOT. wfiut vftr foftw 




(41) fWRT In nf TOT Rk RfTO 

310,30,01,000 



(w) froror 4T irt irkr fnft nft liTt/froirt 1 

1 



Pitot 




5RT 5rrfftwf 

372,99,71,000 


Wl 3998,44,82,000 

RRf 

3998,44,82,000 


* ^ T.-ft, Ml* ful j] hT A X TOWRfk I VTliftn ^ t 


** Tfft tot (’ftlniftk srafti) fftfft ?ik RWrftm tot (fftinrek toIr) fftfa if ft fro oft from FirfftR RTft 

t i 

t TTCfnr ffft tot (*ft«fnRfk tMt) fftfa ft tor tot *t\t ttDttt juFto Rfft ttto to rrf nr fk tI tRTRft tflr ftkr- 

$tto intror £ i 

@ TORfk frol In nfftfror Tt tort 17 ( i) (r) % srcfFr jrj^Ptr Rifftro Inf nt 4 k ill Anri tr <erFtrw fk iff 95,72,50,000 

ntR hiTFr $f I 

@@TpsjFr Tk toi (lilwik ink) fftfft *i1r t,f^N pN tot (fftrokTOr) fftfft ft tm tot kR wfitR imPm Rift $ 1 

%o mRo 'jff, oki. 


faTOn i 31 fTTOIR, 1973 


[ft* 10 ( 1 ) / 7 5—41 0 ftfo I)] 
$° 5TRo c^ifr, torN 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
(Department of Bankiig) 

New Delhi, l he 3rd January, 1 976 

S.O. 448. --An Account pursuant to the RESERVE BANK OF INDIA ACT, 1934, for the week ended the 26th day of 
December 1975. 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


LIBILITTES Rs, Rs. ASSETS Rs. Rs. 


Notes held in the Banking 
Department 
Notes in circulation 

Total notes issued 


24,81,29,000 

6320,61,92,000 


6345,43,21,000 


Gold Coin and Bullion : — 

(a) Held in India 

(b) Held outside India 
Foreign Securities 


182.52.56.000 

121.73.97.000 


Total 304,26,53,000 

Rupee Coin 15,75,67,000 

Government of India Rupee 

Securities 6025,41,01,000 

Internal Bills of Exchange 
and other commercial 
paper 


Total Liabilities 6345,43,21,000 Total Assets 

Dated the 31st day of December, 1975 


_6 3 45, 43, 2 L 000 

K. R. Puri, Governor 


New Delhi, the 3rd January, 1976 

Statement of the Affairs of the Reserve Hank of India, Banking Department as on the 26th December 1975 


LIABILITIES 

Rs. 

ASSETS 

Rs. 

Capital Paid Up 

5,00,00,000 

Notes 

Rupee Coin 

24,81,29,000 

4,41,000 

Reserve Fund 

1 50,00,00 000 

Small Coin 

Bills Purchased and Discounted : — 

5,63,000 

National Agricultural Credit (Long Term 


(a) Internal 

158,40,89,000 

Operations) Fund 

334, (X), 00,000 

(b) External 

(e) Government Treasury Bills 

270,67,35,000 

National Agricultural Credit (Stabilise- 


Balances Held Abroad* 

849,54,96,000 

tion) Fund 

140,00,00,000 

Investments** 

Loans and Advances to : — 

696,49,75,000 

National Industrial Credit (Long Term 


(i) Central Government 


Operations) Fund 

390,00,00,000 

(ii) State Governments 1 /' 

Loans and Advances to : — 

119,85,71,000 

Deposits : — 


(i) Scheduled Commercial Banks’! 

(ii) State Co-opcrativo Banks! 

483,67,40,000 
393,18 03,000 

(a) Government 


(iii) Others 

13,48,50,000 

(i) Central Government 

57,93,26,000 

Loans, Advances and Investments from National 

(ii) State Governments 

7,93,46,000 

Agricultural Credit (long Term Operations) Fund 
(a) Loans and Advances to : — • 


(b) Banks 


(i) State Governments 

69,60,97,000 

(i) Scheduled Commercial Banks 

517,90,45,000 

(ii) State Co-operative Banks 

14,20,78,000 

(ii) Scheduled State Co-operativo Banks 17,52,15,000 (iff) Central Land Mortgage Banks 

(iii) Non-Schedulcd Stale Co- (iv) Agricultural Refinance and Development Corpo- 

operative Banks 

1,50,69,000 

ration 

86,70,00,000 

(iv) Other Ranks 

71,63 000 

(b) Investment in Central Land Mortgage Bank Deben- 
tures Loans and Advances from National Agricul- 
tural Credit (Stabilisation) Fund 

10,16,660,00 

(c) Others 

1379,11,19,000 

Loans and Advances to State Co-operative Banks Loans, 
Advances and Investments from National Industrial 
Credit (Long Term Operations) Fund 

94,22,90,000 

Bills Payable 

139,37,19,000 

(a) Loans and Advances lo the Development Bank 

(b) Investment in bonds/debentures issued by the 
Development Bank 

340,30,01,000 

Other Liabilities 

857,44,80 000 

Other Assets 

372,99,71,000 

RUPEES 

3998,44,82,000 

RUPEES 

3998,44,82,000 


* Includes Cash, Fixed Deposits and Short-term Securities. 

•♦Excluding Investments from the National Agricultural Credit (Long Term Operations) Fund and the National Industrial Credit 
(Long Term Operations) Fund. 

U'j Excluding Loans and Advances from the National Agricultural Credit (Long Term Operations) Fund, but including temporary 
overdrafts to State Governments. 

tlncludes Rs. 95,72.50,000/- advanced to scheduled commercial banks against usance bills under Seclion 17(4)(c) of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act. 

tExcluding Loans and Advances from the National Agricultural Credit (Long Term Operations) Fund and the National Agri- 
cultural Credit (Stabilisation) Fund). ^ ____ _ ____ 


Dated the 31st day of December, 1975, 


K. R. PURI, Governor 
[No, F10(l)/75-B.O. I] 
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irf fYwfr, 7 l97t> 

Flo STIo 4 4 9. — wOT Tf FiRt-jV (TWr't FT *0'f TYt 
STTO) TTfsrfYtrtT, 1970 ( 1 9 7 0 FT S) YV HJTT 7 Yt ^T*TTTT 

(j) ircr :,-??r nrfcs-ff ur sTTrir ftY 5 ^, Y J ftT tfut TWirrt 
flrafflcr qrofr \ fp ifPrirr Tt srm ^Eoti <n rot 
239 , 4 7-T FYnfiivpT, sixart 4 fjrilT I 

[Y° cnpo 1 2 / 35/7 5 — 0 Y7<> 1] 
%S R YrofroTf, ART *foriI 


: JANUARY 24, 1976/MAGHA, 4, 1897 

s sf r tr-tt tir, faro RfaYJr, romY^ (rort’] 

iroro *n,-m fnr 

T> afi u”f> ''fir&r, -j'T- f .ri’?r r , n^pffcn, J R-rfar 
YrorK (rorr nfa) 


>JV 4ITTo ir^a t’TTT, m.TPTi. RifT TTTrilT. 

fIYor 4t wra jfnrr, YAYr rotfTror, ?Y t 
fiTij Grow, tgT 1 

-ft TIT- ;' [Yipf, f -T? : I T STT r ‘. ; V, '«ft 'i'rr T : 'FT': 
7f.r,-i 7 - 1 ' 7 . ift '7 7T,-J0;-T I 

tfr nft c. 5 f„ “pit, frrr ; r mra A 7fa R 


I rovr-ifa 


jro 


wfwjfY-r.. -nz 7 :, vt'-H 7- -IT 


FtA TrTT SYR) 


N civ Delhi, the 7th January, 1976 

S, O. 449. -In exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
section (l l of section 7 of the Banking Conmonies I Acquisi- 
tion and Transfer of Undertakings) Act. 1970 (5 of 1970), 
the Central Government hereby specifics that the head office 
of Union Bank of India shall be at 239, Backbay Reclamation, 
Bombay. 


[No. F. 12 /35/75-BO. II 
r. W. MIRCHANDANI, Under Secy. 


df fwfr, o ttrord, 1976 

trio 430 . — eYsfrtnmffa fa wriTur, 1975 ( 1 975 ft 13 ) 
Yr srrcr 1 1 Yr wmi ( 1 ) im srotr nrfamY ft sYrir ftY 
jr YYPta *mtR sfr fYwf Yt it^r tfofrtr smfror ff. 
'trranmf Y wew Y ft if f^nrw; ft#! ^ ?rm 6 Trorfr, 1 976 
Y *rro*r $Yft 31 mY, 1976 Yr rorra 5 YY Tntfr xnrfir fY ror 
w^ftr % fr Y fYdfffa Ffar J fawY TY fY?Ff xrrmff 
% FR Y FtY FYY I 


[tfo-qiio 4 - 71 / 75-170 tfro-VI] 


New Delhi, the 6th January, 1976 


bp, rnfio • 1 - 91 / 75 -F" Yf*] 
iifTci ifl'o fTo Tmr, tftript nf%3(, 1 


S.O. 451. — -In pursuance of the provisions of sub-section (1) 
of section 1 of the Regional Rural flanks Ordinance, 197 (1 
of 1975), the Boar ! of Director:, of the Samyut Kshetriya Gramm 
Bank, Azangirb shall consist of the following members, namely.— 

1. Shri Hasan Kidwai Chairman 

2. Shri S.S. Ahuluwalis, Under Secretary, De-Y 

partment of Banking, New Delhi. I 

3. Shri A.P. Josoph. Deputy Commissioner. 

Water Management (Engineering), Mm. of 

Agri- & Irrigation, Department of Agriculture. V Nominees 

New Delhi. I 01 

4. Shri L.N. Kalra, Asslt. Chief Officer, Depart- | Govrrnmen 

ment of Banking Operations & Development. 

Reserve Bank of India, Kanpur J 

5. Shri Anant Ram, District Magistrate. Ghazipur ] Nominees 

(Uttar Pradesh). 2° f State 


6. Shri G.C. Bisht, Deputy Registrar, Coopera- Y 
tives, Gorakhpur (Uttar Pradesh) 

7. Shri R.L. Wadhvva, Assistant General Manager, 

Union Bank of India, Central Office, Agl. j . 

Development Department, Bombay . . f Nominees 

8. Shri R. Nigam, Regional Manager, Eastern | of Sponsor 
Uttar Pradesh, Union 3ank of India, Varanasi Bank 

9. Shri B.D. Narang, Development Manager, 

Union Bank of India, Lead Office, Ghazipur ] 

(Uttar Pradesh). j 


[No, F. 4-91/75— Act] 
Jt. P. Menon, Jt. Secretary 


S. O. 450,-— In exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
section (1) of section 11 of the Regional Rural Banks 
Oidinance, 1975 (13 of 1975), the Central Government 
appoints Shri Hasan Kidwai as the Chairman of the Samyut 
kshetriya Gramln Bank, Aznmgarh and specifies the period 
commencing on the 6th January, 1976 and ending with 31st 
March, 1976, as the period for which the said Shri Hasan 
Kidwai shall bold office as such Chairman. 

[No. F. 4-91 /75-AC(VI)l 

TT.1 UTTo 4 5 1 ifrjfriT trnfW W* XimYvT, 1975 ( 1 975 TT 
13) t rr tiro 9 qY OTura( 1 ) % sTtroiT Y xt-jik"! b 
tSTrir trrtfpq Yf, xirwft Y frrYri'tt Y frrorfrrfrrir 
xroYf: — 

1. NI jftFT fTTTf . . WSffiST 

2- Yt tfU 0 tpi» xFTT , ' r f^ !TT bPw, Yfutr ) 
frffiT, Hro YuiriT, ! 

3 . sft troiYn tfiYr, tt Jrrmpt, mzr | %Bfrtj rrour sro 

( ^jfrfrr-Tf ; t3T ) , sfr xfn fwt *rrfa V TYpfttr 

frrrrFT, fdF-ff 1 ^ | 

4 . sfr PtTo tpr= qtUTJT, TT ROT Rfrmfr t'pOT 
'tFott-tr ftrt fTnrtt frtRBT, urofrir ferY j 
tqr, dmijr 1 

132 GI/75 — 15 


zr£ foRfr, 6 orrprfr, 1 97 G 

do oto 452 . — TTTftrrF'r tT (uRzrf rift trqfptt swu) 

1970 % m J -TT'JTT (3) % RJHTtr Y %nfr«T RFTr- P?P[JTtT 

fYRfrrffen RRtfr Y urot/ 2) Y '-fPud OTfrufi Yt, trY rtrY 
YfsriN (3) Y tPot OTfr-inY Y urn «rt, X* urofr Y err 
( 1 ) Y rFtt Y fYYjrYf Y ’pt Y Potjwtt qrofr 



1 

2 

3 

1. YnjTI #Y WT 

fjr tfo Y'j Y'jot ^;ott- 

«fr YJo trr» 

sfntT 

frTFTfr, Yferr qrTRFFT «tY7 

te Rg- 


frortr f^RR, urtrir r furY 



tiT, Y.'Trr TPifTT 1 


2 . Yrtr tiftt 

Tf Yr° Yr-i ferfcim, trifOTYr 

sff Yto ipt» 


itTUiOT, jrrb-n UR fYunr, 



■flroffrr furY 5T, YTOr 



OTn'rtT’T, rrY 1 
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l 


2 


3 


1 


3 


3. TTTJT? VRftr- 
JTT IT 


4 . tjfiriihr It 

trrrJsfoTT 


5- IfiT It 


6. afotfii IT j hi ' f* 

tfxqr 


vtt^wn i 


«ft *ro To uprf, rt jjsqrftr- 
tnrfr, lfo^9foiT7rTj~Tfo 
Eottr form, tttctTtt 
for# #T, TrUr Trai^R, 

TIT? 

TTo tTRo sffo jrtf, WH 
TWTftrARt, iTt ROT flRTH , 
'ott-TIr [for# IT, TtTt 
OTRfTPT, 5OTf£ 

3T° tt^t o ITO AspiRR, f#T- 

tt, bYst intTTr srffnr, 
wrfRT fomr, 'mAfPr for# 
IT, TTtr + 1 a for, tn^ri 
*#t Efo To To 'iTTOTT, OT 

^wftrrrd, I for t!'- -iot-t 
<flr fTOR foror, trfoTTr 
for# IT, TTfo 
srrarf 

<4t cfTo To TfAWTT, 3R 
TjOTTftrfoj , ITot tTotrot 

r A\T f#TT?T fl'flOT, TTTVdlir 

fort #T, tTTr Twfor, 

#b° ^rrTTFOT, fowr, 
Ifor swot, utItt firrmr, 
rkTot fort IT, T^aTr 

44 M Id i| , RRT# 

f). ^ T TTT RKTTP^ sjftofTo Urfe 'OR J^VT, 1J9 
ROTTfonTtl , ffor TforrAT 
Th Totpt fomr, vrrefhr 
fort #T, TaIt ttitEtt, 
tott# 

o 4t o *# o TJrrr, FThro, 
nTRTOTT rOTIT f#jH bkrTt' 
bbtr, mlTr fortR, Trafo 
fort IT, T’jfN sfrrrrfonr. 


^ o tr^- o To 
TTHfotrOT 


<fr ^ 


Tt #T° IT 
fonFrTTr 


rsfr IN 4 to 
i jTr 


>4) B 0 To TJRT 


R. ’(foR IT 


i o. tforo TTrt- 
tffo % 


*ft tjo %o vpqt 


i *-fT VR o 0 

fonmifr 


fo rnj- 0 pipr- 

TTJpT 


[To TTq^o 9/l,l/7 5-#toSrTo l] 

.. ^ 0?fo Trrrftip, PtTttt i 

New Delhi, Iho 6th January, 1976 

. . S ;°- 1 52 '- ,n Pursuanee of sub-clause (g) of clause 3 of the 
Nationalised Banks (Management end Miscellaneous Provisions! 
Scheme, 1970, the Central Government hereby appoints the 

p ? 5£ ns M P /t ? tr ‘VS' 11 ? 11 (2) Table below as Directors 
of the Nationalised Banks specified in column (I) thereof in 

(3) C ofthe C s P a C id Table" ,n ' hc corres P ondi "e entry in column 

TABLE 


1. Central Bank Shri A.K. Bhuchar, Joint ShiiCS V< 
of India rhiof r\«K, — t^. ..... — 1 


Chief Officer, Depart- 
ment of Banking Opera- 
tions and Development 
Reserve Bank of India,’ 
Central Office, Bombay. 


Rao 


2, Punjab Na- 
tional Bank. 


3, United Com- 
merical Bank 


4. LJnited Bank 
of India 


5. Dcna Bank 


6. Union Bank 
of India 


Shri V.V. Divatia, Statisti- 
cal Adviser, Depart- 
ment of Statistics, Re- 
serve Bank of India, 
Central Office, Bombay, 

Sliri U, K. Sarma Deputy 
Chief Officer, Depart- 
ment of Banking Opera- 
tions and Development, 
Reserve Bank of India, 
Central Office, Bombay. 

Dr. M.V. Hate, Joint Chief 
Officer, Agricultural Cre- 
dit Department, Reserve 
Bank of India, Central 
Office, Bombay. 

Dr. N.A. Mujumdar, Direc- 
tor, Division of Monetary 
Economics, Economic 
Department, Reserve 
Bank of India, Central 
Office, Bombay. 

Shri T.K.K. Bhagavat, 
Deputy Chief Officer, 
Department of Banking 
Operations and Develop- 
ment, Reserve Bank of 
India, Central Office, 
Bombay, 


7. Allahabad Shri P.K. Venkateswaran, 

bank. Deputy Chief Officer, 

Department of Banking 
Operations and Develop- 
ment, Reserve Bank of 
Tndia, Central Office, 
Bombay. 

8. Indian Bank Kumari M, Tyagarajan, 

DirccBor, Div'sion of 
Banking, Economic 
Department, Reserve 
Bank of India, Central 
Office, Bombay, 

9. Bank of Malta Shri G.S, Cabarwal, Deputy 

rashiru Chief Officer, Depart- 

ment of Banking Opera- 
tions & Development, 
Reserve Bank of India, 
Central Officer, Bombay. 

10. Indian Over- Dr. P.D. Ojha, Director, 

seas Bank Division of Planning 

and Special Studies, Eco- 
nomic Department of Re- 
serve Bank of India 
Central Office, Bombay. 


Shri V.M. 
Jakhadc 


Kumari N.K. 
Ambcgaokar 


Shri Ghulam 
Ghousc 


Shri V.V. 
Divatia 


Slid D,P. Gupta 


Sh. A.K. Bhu- 
char 


Shri U.K. Sarma 


Shri H.B. 
Shivamaggi 


Kumari M. 
Tyagarajan 


[No. F-9/13/75 (BO-I)] 
L,D. Kataria, Director. 


3rfor 

for!, t) 1 97 6 

51 ° 453. — a’Hiid f-rforiR srfiifoTW, 1949(1949 tt 
10 ) Tt tnrr sfi T m (w) T ttT«r Tfet emr 45 Tf otctitt 
2 T sttt ttrfortrf ot trot ftT jn T^^ trtr 

tJTTT 4 ,T Tl OTU I VI ( 1 ) T V H-" 1 J I'T TTTTTfo forR Tt IITT 
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fr faFf m FE t) fe IE FEET Ft TFFE FT ffpET fa FEET E 
ETETFFt E gFFft Efttfa fafafEFiT, IS 65 (TTWTFTF EffaffaFE 

1965 in 13 ) % itetfe ti™ iw iro wfi e etF 

RTF EIE WEFT SrfipTRT FT fad E E FETE Ftff FT I 

2. FeeIe ETErrr ua^ra f? JeFf Ffa | fa far ifafE 
EffaEFE fa eeFe fa fartE e§etttT faF etteTf fTfa #et *fY 
ftrfef jfarprfE Ft ffaET fat ece feet eSte Ffr eft, ffafa 
stitt sfrr irfFcE ^r*FR Rjir iFft, fat ffaEF eft etFft wet 
heF Erffafa far spTTrfnff fa ee^e e efet eteet ffafa fett 
fa nimr fair fret eeet eetff) ettet fafTTR Esr etFft 
efet ffafa sw in eethFet weft j^ttf F|f etTft ffav-^ ^ 
f^mfirfeeT ettF; e far ffaEffaffaE eJet eft iwfwftr EETFfFFt 
*tfft <ee faiFr : — 

( i ) fee fap stfft et^ infa «mr ffafa fa fte E 
jfat isrr-T fte ffafa ?r eft fee if far tie E E 
fF>EFEffaE Tffir 5R>: — 

5SPTT 


2 5 5pp grr 

2 5 iff fr wFtrn: w ft i o sfiraw 

TTEET 2 5 ifF fa 

fa eFuet fa : 

FEE ffa FTTT FT EFT T'lTE fat f E TTffa ffafa tl.ET stTpFT 
(ffafa IRT teFFE fa ETE EfaFE IITE E Ffa) % ETE E 
<FTE E WET $E TrfqT fa 1 0 FfEEE E EffafT FT*T«IT 
2 5 FTE IvEE E> fa EfilET fa, FEET 7ETET E fa I 

fit •♦ft we | fa fa2r firfa syfar ft fatf fee 
wfi Ffa far wnrfa wr farft t:fr k e^ft- c t ?f ft 
FWWR KT I 

(2) fawt Mt EF 3TC-, cr-!TriT WEFT #FT H^T TTfa WT 

eufttV ^ ot etCkt ft ftT ft fa3 f sfa ewt 
fa-T WTE | farr cTTfhr ft tefe ft ttt?w wi>j 
ffrwr | ; 

(3) 1 0 WFRT, 1970 FT TIFTT WETT 'JE "fFTTE % fair 
SEE fferf wh: WE WT^Eff E E^E, we et-Tf ft qr 
WE ETIEJ E ER ETJW Ft E J -(T ^ Ei FT ^T TTfaET ) 

( a ) t)ET FT^ FTE FT fwT E^FTfT s)'F F 5RT TOI WET 

f'Ena: etet fFE fit qFw#, eeTe. ffet ekfitt ef 

STTT FT WE% faF'S TT FTT flFTt FT FF FT fEEF 
FTTft falfT TFE FT F^E FFt F TEptT if WIT EWFF 
f T I 

FFE fa ETFF TJFeT, ’FITE TTFFT faFT F EWET 
if fFF WTF FT% ®JF FT FFF 250 WF fT ifflTF FTf 
cTT IFF FTF E TFE ETFETf faWF tF Ff fa fad FF- 
Efa TV WTTnfT ; EfT 

( s) fFTft EFT EF TT FT^ WTF, W{[T EF fa F^ EFF ETprrT 
-fa I: fawn if fa FT ?ffa SWTEE FETE $T fan 
FEET EffalF oT I 
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EWE fa W;TT faffr 0W 7 ETE if ffafl EF FT 

faFl EFT fE Efa EftTPFEE Elfa ftip FT 0: FfauTT 
E^TeT if WE EE TT fat? FE rflEF ETffa ete fT IF' 

WTET Zt, FEET WjTt EE EF F ETpff if FW TFF E$f 
faFT EFT fa (ffT EE FETT faFT WTE FT-ET ®FF 2 50 
FEE ir EE WltTcft EE OTHF FT *FF FREEZE ETOTtF 
faw# fa ifa fafaE FF if FPJEfa iff ETElfr I 

3. fafaF ETEEE OEE^ITT EE fa TEfa fffa % fa EjTFTfT 

fa fa ETt'Frf FffaFEE fa FeTt F fawE — 

(F) EEfafa fa rETEffaf?E eYt EETFfFFT FT E%FT, TTfaq; 
EEFtT EffTEfafa FEET F ; F Ffa'^lEEf FT faJ FTWPFTE 
EFFR, ETEfaF ffa4 fa UW ETEfFTF far FTFtfeF 

fa fafafa, efe'te far fF7 wfet ^fa ffa^f e^tfft 

far’ FT fafa FET fa 3TTT E^FTTf FdT fa fan; FF 
FSEff FFFT FfaET FT FffjEFEE FlfalT Ft FEPfr ?4 f 
fa FTTfa fa ^ifTHT wfa far if, fa ETEET FETFEf Ft 
fair FTFVW ?T ; 

(u) E^TFfa fa fa gfaFF FETFf'TFf Ffa Ft faE TTWFFTE 
THE faFtfaE fa %£> FEET fafa IFF fa T ETF 
FEE FTTE ERIE fa FEFpE fa WIFfa FiEJ ?E FTEJT 

>o • --i 

FT $,ET e¥« FTSTE F^f ^TET fa E^FTTfa fa fa fafa 
TFTF % faF ETE if Ffjfa <J E TFTE tFs fafafaF fa 
fao FEET fa fafa IRT fa fa £E faiFF if Ffa 
FTTfa FTEFTF FEET fTTFT fa W mfa 3TTT FFtf Ft 
vraf FT fa SIFT FPEE faFT WT Ff!T ^ ; 

(F) Eq-T.i 0 fa, "3E ^f u -SE i fa, WT ETJE E fa Ffa Iff, 
WEfa see yrfa Ft ^fter fafa Ft fft>j ft fafa 
faFT f(e E^FFTT fa FF T3F gffaF'l FT faf fafafaf 
F g'T FEET Ffa gffaq'f if EEET fat ffa F fa ; 

(E) E^TTTft fa t;fr FTE FEET faETjfalff fa fa IE (fa) 

Ft fte fqrfa tthf, fete qfa feet ftet-jtfh Ft fee 

fFTEf, ^fe-FEifT FFET FEET WT Ffa fa ITEET IFFFT 3ET- 
frw fa Ffa fa, fERfarfer FTEfa if faf e%ft ; 

( 1 ) fFrfa qir eteFt if wfa ffiIteIe FjErEFTf ft iitf- 
ErfairT, ^ ffafa eteT Erfa tftf E^fEnfa ^et aki 
fEET Ft FEE fa Ffa fa iffT 

( 2) fFfa E>E ETEE if, EEE EET fa TETE fWEfa 
ETEETET EFET ERTE fa, fEflU EEFTET Ff fa% 
ITFET EE EEFTEt fa fafa fa EffaTEFE EtFet % 
FETfa falfa fa FfaT "TEJ fa, IFfa FT fa 3T% fa, 
FEE ETE fafT srfETjffafa FT EfasrE % EEFTST 
FIT EET fETF ffaET I 

t 

(fa" OfaTo s/l/7 6— fact fas) 

FEc %o JJET, EET EffaT 

ORDER 

New Delhi, the Oth January, 1976 

S.O. 453. — In exercise o( the powers conferred by sub- 
section (2) of section 45, read with clause (zb) of section 56 
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0 1 the Banking Regulation AcL, 1949 (10 of 19-19), the Cen- 
tal Government, after considering the application made by 
R*«ervc Bank of India under sub-section (1) of the said 
’suction 45, hereby makes an order of moratorium in respect 
of the Mercantile Co-operative Bank limited, Jaipur (herein- 
after referred to as the Co-operative Bank), for a period 
from the close of business on the 10 lanuarf 1976 upto 
and inclusive of the 10 March 1976 staying the commence- 
ment or continuance of all actions and proceedings against 
the Co-operative Bank during the period of moratorium, 
•ubject to the condition that such stay shall not in any 
'manner prejudice the exercise by the Government of Rajas- 
than of its powers under Ihe Rajasthan Co-operative Socie- 
ties Act, 1965 (Rajasthan Act 13 of 1965), 

2. The Central Government hereby directs that, during 
the period of the moratorium granted to it, the Co-operative 
Bank shall not, without the prior permission in writing of 
the Reserve Bank of India, guijt any !o,.n or advance, 
Incur any liability, make any investment or make or agree 
to make any payment, whether in. discharge of its liabilities 
or obligations or otherwise, or enter into any compromise 
or arrangement, except making of payments, or incurring 
of expenditure, as the case may be. to the extent and in 
the manner provided hereunder : — 

(i) out of the balance in every savings brink or current 
account or in any other deposit account, by whatever name 
called, a sum not exceeding the following 

Deposit amount Amount payable 

UP to Rs. 25 in full 

Above R». 25 10% of the de- 

posit or Rs. 25 
whichever is 
highor. 

Provided that the sum total of the amounts paid in res- 
pect of the accounts standing in the name of any one person 
(and not jointly with that of any other person) does not 
•xceed 10% of total deposit, or Ks. 25 whichever is 

higher : 

Provided further (hat no amount shall be paid to any 
depositor who is indebted to the Co-opera live Bank in any 

way; 

(ii) the amounts of any draffs or pay orders or cheques 
issued by the Co-operative Bank and remaining unpaid on 
tb* date on which the order of moratorium comes into force; 

(iii) the amounts of the bills received for collection on 
or before the 10 January 1976 whether realised before, on 
or after that date; 

(iv) any expenditure which has necessarily to be incurred 
lit connexion with any suits or appeals filed by or against, 
or decrees obtained by or against, the Co-operative Bank, 
or for realising any amounts due to it ; 

Provided that of the expenditure In respect of each such 
auit or appeal or decree is in excess of Rr, 250, the per- 
mission in writing of the Reserve Bank o.f India shall be 
obtained before the expenditure is incurred; nnd 
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(v) any expenditure on any other item in so far as it is 
in the opinion of the Co-operative Bunk necessary for carry- 
ing on the day-to-day administration of the Co-operative 
Bank : 

Provided that' where the total expenditure on any item in 
any calendar month exceeds the average monthly expendi- 
ture on account of that item during the six calendar months 
preceding the. order of moratorium, or, where no expenditure 
has been incurred on account of that item during the said 
period and the expenditure on such item exceeds a sum of 
Rs. 250, the permission in writing of the Reserve Bank of 
India shall be obtained before the expenditure is incurred. 

3. The Central Government hereby also directs that, 
during the period of the moratorium granted to it, the Co- 
operative Bank — - 

(a) may make the following further payments, name'y, 
the amounts necessary for repaying loans or adv- 
ances granted against Government securities or 
other securities to the Co-operative Bank by the 
Government of Rajasthan or the Rajasthan State 
Co-operative Bank Ltd., or the State Bank of India 
or any of its subsidiaries or by any other bank and 
remaining un-paid on the date on which the order 
of moratorium comes into force; 

(b) may operate its accounts with the Rajasthan State 
Co-operative Bank Ltd. or with any other bank for 
the purposes of making the payment aforesaid, 
provided that nothing in this order shall he deemed 
to require the Rajasthan State Co-operative Bank 
Ltd. or such other bank to satisfy itself that the 
conditions imposed by this order are being observed 
before any amounts are released in favour of the 
Co-operative Bank; 

(c) may return any bills which have! rerpnined unrealised 
to the persons entitled to receive them on a request 
being made in Lbis behalf by such persons, if the. 
Co-operative Bank has no right or tide to, or 
interest in such bills. 

(d) may release or deliver goods or securities which 
have been pledged, hypothcccled or mortgaged or 
otherwise charged to it against any loan, cash 
credit or overdraft, in (he manner and to the 
extent — 

(i) in any case in which full payment towards all 
the amounts due from the borrower or borrowers, 
as the case may be, has been received by the 
Co-operative Bank, unconditionally, and 

(ii) in any other case, to such an extent as may he 
necessary or possible, without reducing the pro- 
portions of the margins on the said goods or 
securities below the stipulated proportions, or 
the proportions which were maintained before 
the order of moratorium came into force, which- 
ever may be higher. 

[No. F. 8-1/76-ACJ 
II. K, GUHA, kinder Secy, 
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(snf«FP faffpi) (^'Ppr fzwnr) 


•TF fo~t=fY, 2 5 ST^ra'T, 19'7 5 
*T° w;.- 4 5 4. — Yt-fPr LtDr for (tfjffFF'F, f T^wn trlT 

tNPFr) f'wrmfr i <> (3 s T Fpft :$;) % rrm Ttsff Fraff t> % st- 

fatR ( 2 ), Fni*r 12 % ( i) Tr urn (or) rTf Fmff 

24 % 3^ ( i) srt rrm wfircrRlr *pr rmor 'Era' gij 
% T?# STrr 'TRa wcfr, ftnr rAptf, wtFt'P arnf faRFT iff 
28 vfiTjrfV, 1957 arr wfa^TdT nw rrn° rr° rY° 6?.7 4 
«tVt frwma fw t wan ; — 

•jt'tt't wFsfijarai Tr stragNr r - 

(sp) ttft II rrnrrar 4arr, 4 Yjr*Y Reft T tf=a4a, 
tfrfo’ "rIwstr 1 ' aar wT r^fFt qF wY r 1 aferr 
ijjr sY RTtrrfr ; 

(tsr) rut III ararar SftsYr Yrt sfWr Reft % R ; ffipr, 
wptjf ''RFnrupr” aar aaE w^fft qft frY afafeat sar 

at a [ ii j it i 

[fo rd i 1012 / 1 / 73 -fer] 

(Department of Economic Affairs) 

New Delhi, the 25th October, 1975 

S, O, 454.— In exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
rule (2) of rule 9, clause (b) of sub-rule (2) of rule 12 and 
sub-rule (1) of rule 24. read with rule 33 of the Central 
Civil Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) Rules, 
1965, the President hereby makes the following further 
amendments in the notification of the Government of India 
in the Ministry of Finance, Department, of Economic Affairs 
No. SRO 627, dated the 28th February, 1957, namely:- — 

In the Schedule to the said notification — 

(a) in Part II General Central Service, Class III. ibe 
heading “Secretariat” and the entries occurring 
thereunder shall be omitted ; 

(b) in Part III General Central Service Class IV. the 
heading “Secretariat" aud the entries occurring 
thereunder shall be omitted, 

1C, 11012/1, 73 Vie] 
PURSHOTTAM LAI., Dy. Secy. 


Btifi 

nf fqMY, in tirmnft, 197 6 

rffio WTo 155 . — F^fTY fftFFWff StEtFCPT, 1 949 ( 1 949 

ft 10) qft «ttft s« % qw (if ®) f rtf 'rfsff aTtr 

4 5 qft sturt (2) trr erfqffftY ft tnrftr ftr jrr 

F^irtr trfr rr’re^FRr reffr aw qftRFRfeF fqr fsrfj^y f 
4 qt?#Yq trfr, fqrr *f*m (sTfr fa rtf) $ 16 

1975 ^ qpr qfYSff RTFff RRer ffo t^u S-16/75 

n ffr if PfRtEtfacT nrnfrard ffcIY : — 

srr?»r ft ftqt, wr h)t tot "17 wft i 97 g” *5 
FFT-T IF ftF, afWF Tffa ert* " 1 7 aftftTr 19 76” ftlftr RTftft I 

[fto U/Fa S-l 6/ 7 5-tfoffto] 

igftY f<f jj^T, spr Rfftq 

(Department of Banking) 

ORDER 

New Delhi, the 16th January, 1976 

9.0. 455. — In exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
section (2) of Section 45 read with clause (rb) of Section 56 
of the Banking Regulation Act, 1949 (10 of 1949), the 
Central Government hereby makes the following amendment 
in the Order of Moratorium of the Government of India 
in the Ministry of Finance (Department of Banking) No. 

F. 8-16/75-AC dated the 16th October 1975 in respect of 
the Patna Urban Co-operative Bank Ltd., namely : — 

El the said Order, for the figures, letters and word “17 
January 1976”, the figures, letters and word “17 April 
1976” shall he substituted. 

[No. F. 8-16/75-AC] 
H. K. GUHA, Under Secy. 
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’feffar irltf 

A# 4 SIAT^T 1975 


ajiir-qr? 

«T6. 3ff. 45(! — TUfTA TT^Tf^T 36 W 31FIA6 atfyfATRr, 1961 
(1961 *ft 43) <fft tlm 121 -?vwn (1) ^nrr ir^r sfrfatWT 
ept rnrhT att# 513 AW-FrAA <n ^RiTTRitf arr 3 if tt. 079 

OUT. tf. 1 87/2/74-36# #. (6, 1) 6irfRT 20 5|^T#, 1974 

F^T-iFdFtfG fRrHr*T trait # : — 

3TT# UATAW 3T^tf[ # fAV 3 # #f#, ATA A. 21 V T 
<1 T''H *ii«,- 5 # ATH*i, f*i *a lei fVS u °fbj] SITtrjff : 

12 Ft?Ta tHVt bTVct, tffrrjar^ 

2. T? 3r?6 <-(,A AT 6 31 T<T4V, 1975 ff JT^jccf fit' ft I 

Rf. 1124 66. ti. 187 / 2 / 74 -U (tr 1)3 

A <fr. V^rV^TTTerr, Ttfcor, 

CENTRAL. BOARD OT DIRECT TAXES 
New Delhi, the 4th October, 1975 

(Income-Tax) 

S. O. 456.— In exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
section (1) of Section 121 of the Income-tax Act, 1961 
(43 of 1 961), the Central Board of Direct Tuxes hereby makes 
the following amendments to the Schedule appended to its 
Notification No. 679 F. No. 187/2/74-11 (AI) dated the 
20th July, 1974 as amended from lime to time : — 

Against S. No. 21D Tamil Nadu-V, Madras under 
column 3 of the Schedule appended thereto, the 
following entry shall be added : 

12. Special Survey Circle, Coimbatore. 

2. This notification shall come into force on the 6th 
October, 1975. 

INo. F. 187/2/74-11 (All) 
T. P, J HUNJHUNWALA, Secy. 


t£ fa-vff, 24 AWT, 19 75 

46° 36° 45 7. — TTAaFr tfA 46A?ft wRpPTft (sPTA t[A 
?pr) wFtfftTAA, 1948 ( 19 18 46 4 1 ) % 2 % 

><rz ( w ) % a^jata Jr %at aftr aa^art atta at swta 

TTAATATA, iKAtqii Jr A56AT At 66° 66° rpR ^ AR6A 6 
46AAT tr^TA 4iT TTA 41TA 4t El 6 tTrf'4 -I ATAJ & I 

[fAfAA 6° Ate 4 3 3 0 ( 2) 75] 

MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
New Delhi, the 24th, November, 1975 
S. O. 457.— In pursuance of clause (a) of Section 2 of the 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers (Oaths and Fees) Act, 1948 
(41 of 1948), the Central Government hereby authorise 
Shri FI. S. Goomer, Assistant in the Consulate General of 
India, Frankfurt to perform the duties of a Consular Agent 
with immediate effect. 

(File No. T, 4330(2) /751 

6$ fteAT, 6 ATRt, 19 76 

f6 o 56 0 45 8 TTAAfW CT* 4 %# UforVRt (»PT«I mr 

SJ54?) wfafAAA, 1948 ( 1948 Ft 4l) % TFJA&f 2 % tfS 
(t) T AAA3A Jr %AT ATftR ART Tt A(644t STlt 

<PAErA, aFiTJA Jf A$IAT «ft 66° %* AW 4 66 AfTTA Jf 
TtAtfr tr% <FT Atnf =TT4 if; ftrer RtFe^T 4RAT 5 I 

[46*6 A ° fT° 4330( 1 ) / 7 6] 

■ffoARo AfATA4, ATT aFAA 

New Delhi, the 6th January, 1976 

S. O. 458. — In pursuance of clausc(a) of Section 2 of the 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers (Oaths and Fees) Act. 1948 
(41 of 1948), the Central Government hereby authorises 
Shri S. K. Dasgupta, Assistant in the Assistant High Com- 
mission of India, Liverpool to perform the duties of a Con- 
sular Agent with immediate effect. 

[File No. T. 4330(11/76] 
P. R. NAMB1SAN, Under Secy. 
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(tw>t sput nrnftv totwt) 

(sfaftfw fiifin finrm) 

UTOtPl TTT*r* iW 

at IS 1975 

fjj fflo 459. — 7711 STITT TT *T«itfmT '♦TTT'fTTr aPT4T »TTTT (jnrnR fafif ) fapTaa 1955 T fafaaa 5 T lapTpPTa (l) T RJTTR 
wfagfag tor jTFTT ft fi fJT?r 36 RH^af T sflT Jr Pp >p £. laTrgamfnVT it am: mmol T|fT aRpt R Wf%T- 

'fr: go; aprrf 1974 a aPtfa fi" an ft 

"TO* 


’’R s T Rafa TfSFTT $tFTT it FT^Ht anrggtrrT 3 Tt gra qftr TR arre^T T TWta m^/srfim rfR TPTRtft : 

TTW (TffTR/TTTT) Jr a4T TT TO 


(0 (2) (3) (4) 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


1. ^17^/^-3 867 
1-7-1974 


2. Pta rrir/tTsr-3868 

3-7-1974 


3. 41 7*1/^-3869 
3-7-1974 


4. TTt Rsr/ TTTT- 33 7 0 
3-7-1974 


5. it tr/TT- 3 3 7 1 
3-7-197 4 


6. it RT /rag- 38 7 2 
3-7-1974 


7. it TR/nTT- 3873 
3-7-1974 


8. 4tTTTT/RT-3S7 1 


1-7-1974 


16-7-197 4 


16-7-1974 


30-6-1975 '{PimPT ftft-iPl V4 ST a pTo, aTJ<g sHTOTaft wR fTHpl'H i fspr SETT 
5TFTTT ^FtAlta At, TiTT^R TTCR ig— 

^FRFTTr- 4 3 (ifo TRET) (R afspr. TS : 335-1 972 
1 3 8 fTRTr TR faffR TfTj TTT, 

5T s T4't 1 I- 1 (To 34 I <4 ) 


15-7-1975 sTet <T>Tift (3Ta ) pg 0 , Tfifw-rTtfr aiinr fftr it ait 

^W-TFr TTFt 6644 6, JT^irt 4 79, 1 7— 

JUST: PHHT (TTnTto) IS ; 2 7 6-1969 


15-7-1975 fa 44 <31 H'^F^TTFT il'Oltelt fio, q ill a% aflft i TTTT TTTT, TTTY1T 

TffarT'jT, frrrgr jait go wa so fair 75 fait, 100 fTmt (fk 
ggappr : s Tfana mmn 'irr 1 5 0 fait 

<M44.ni TS : 1 729- 196 4 


16-7-1974 


1-2-1974 


is-7-1975 arra Part ort^t faro, <3, ^r«ft <iPrif % €>TY im — 
mara ffa, faw-n (go IS: 5679-1 970 
aara) (agaPra : 9, iagwitT 
wit aaR gagamr- 1 1 (a° 
aarar) 


31 - 1-1975 *ra a<r» gngitPgfaE? gTaararrara arggng aril i ftps araa 50 
wr, 20/21/22 faaaaa fait i 300 fair mva, qir- 1 

its, pin aaaPra : 1 2 Proa rft, IS : 7 s 0- 1 9 6 9 

aiMa>ni-i 


16-7-1974 15-7-1973 faTaa (sPraT) 22 it, gifts? aRggr ttr it ftfftif i Pp( mg; ififfta — 

afte, araramT-7, anatiTa iei/i IS : 10-1970 

ttitirt artffr 7 Tk, aran a'sar 

63. itaA afara aaaamT -7 


16-7-1974 15-7-1975 PaarPra +'MfPf«h i o aTo CTT.a ttet i aa?a arraar aira 2 — 

faro, 26/at, arm Tjsfeaar TS : 1551-1959 
ard-flVm , 7-q 1 , paaiT TpamaK 


10-7-1 974 1 5-7-1975 P? 'ftt't aRtsft aPfll iftaT p-RnTT T.FTR (mw Ppr) 

(fk\ft) irft^aar %-^z, atj?r IS ■ 226-1969 

ate, paft-21 ( ) 


4-7- 1974 
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THF 

(I) (2) 

9. *fttnr/t»<T-38 7 3 
4-7-19 74 

10 ^tinT/^-387 6 
1 5-7-1974 


11. 41 CPT/l<T-3S7 7 
15-7-197 4 


12 . rft ttjt / P ^T- :t S 7 S 

1 5-7- 1 974 

13. 41 Pd/OpT- 3 8 7 9 
15-7-197 4 

1 4. 41 rrtr/*7»T- 3 8 S 0 
1 5-7-1974 


15. 41^/1^- 3 SSI 

1 5-7-1974 

Hi. ?fltnT/l7W-3fiB2 
15-7-1974 

17. 41 (nT/trw-3fis:i 

1 5-7-1974 

18. 41mW ( P r ' 3SB4 

1 5-7-1974 

19. 41^/^- 3 11 8 5 

1 6-7- 197 4 

2 0. flTrr*r/im-3 98ll 

19-7-1974 

2i. irtn?r/^-3887 

25-7-1974 
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(3) 


(O 


(5) 


( 6) ' “ 


16-7-1974 


1 6-7-197 4 


16-7-19 74 


1 6-7- 1974 


1 (»- 7-1974 


I 0- 7- 1 9 7 4 


16-7 1974 


1 6-7-1974 


16-7-1974 


1 6-7-1974 


1 6-7-1974 


1-6-1974 


1-8-1974 


1 5-7-197 5 


1 5-7-197 5 


iptr um^Pr mo Pr° 34 h tr, 

TPTR5 JT ; milTR, 2 4 RT'Rf.. : 
-TPlM 1 (ij 1 'T’fVFTS 
ToTtirll- 700013 


1 5-7-1975 


1 5-7-19 75 


ZTl T fao, OllTTT: (qiPTR 

PG) MMSTT, irurpr nmiM : 

tfi7*T ml 4P1 

PP, yri, tM-40oooi 

mflTT-r 4*PP7 ITIT M'fiM 5 5l/l 
MllKt (SHIRT) Tpl 7TSPT- 
G 0 0 0 5 0 

15-7-1975 mrr iftcn Pro, tot ititt, jPpt 
srtwrwr fTTTT 2 1 STTTI 

( T o A 1 1 -T ) 

MiH 7TR RTe Pro, 40 *ft 4W, 
Tpoito 7R, m mn ttw* rrf, 
pRT *fP>Fi (^fPlFTT) 


lirm vrTRT (rrrarr’T fPra) — 
IS . 1977— 19 G9 
IifM TfMtT Til 5T-- 
IS : 1310- I 95S 


tfr Ip iMM — 

IS : 560-1969 


1 5-7- I 975 


15-7-1975 srrrferT tTTpTT TrPlM 

TpSFm <Mr, 

AiM 

tfPrr «rrf« 5 . 12/13 4Pr, 


1 5 - 7- 1 975 


Mfl 4f<RT 4P, nPldrare 


1 5-7-1 975 'OT|?<T nMrP Slo fro, 41-3 I- 1, 

ToSTo 4P «P?im cfpTi, 4lS 

Era, RTPnrRTT 

1 5-7- 1975 J6 : 5TTCpT , T f4??r, 

PpPTI 5TW (THRIFT ) 

1 5-7-1975 4# #Mo??r Pro, mrMm Prrr, 

^TPT, (7o7») 

31-7-1975 fM Pr^pT, *7PT rlM fp, ’lIM ? 

TH7RT Yit^t-4 (tMrr) 

3 1-7- 1975 4°Yro TTOrTTf rT<P 

PP iP Pro 

TtMY 4p, TTPFTT- 7 


41 o,-T 41 htt RiirTT:— 

IS : 561-1962 

urlMf % mrrr % Pip w 'fTRrrr 

* r- 

IS : 3976-1967 

tsz % Mirm % wn *r»-T nra? 
9PT — • 

( 1 ) %£7T 

( 2 ) if|rfr3i jrt 

( 3 ) TlUtTC 5JT* 970 Ml/P12 

vttt % nM M — 

IS : 1370-196 5 

'iT«r Mir — 

IS : 261-1966 

5RT WIT % flrnriT 9TTTd ( JTTTnr 
4P WT *np Mr) — 

IS : 2202 (<rnr i) — 1973 

»rfrTMYfT trMP Pt sr— 

IS : 2567-1963 

pItttMp ottoM iPr st — 

IS : 2567-1963 

^raMpd pa'iUp Pr =st (%jnr 
nnt $ Pttt) 

IS : 3903-1966 

iiPt 9 ; 41 rttjt nirr 2 . 2 fPrr ( 3 ^im) 
p’ t 3 r 41 ^r Apt fPil — 

IS ■ 325 : 1970 

RT5H7 TE.TRT (rrpm far*) 

( 1 ) 14 f>nfl =mtr ?rP: 23 Ml 
4 37T7 % SHT4T M PPt 

t'pt tonr Prir# 5rr41 nrp 5 

Mr trq- mf /2 2 fi/?rR- 2/5 
Spfdo 1973 p 14 Ml 

-Tra' tPt 4Pfr rr ^nr 

4G«H §1 ! 
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(i) ( 2 ) 


22. 4V t^T/triT-38 8 9 
25-7-1974 


23. 3889 

25-7-1974 

24 Tfrnrtr/iTq--3890 
25-7-1974 


2 5, 4V(TJT,M-3 891 
23-7-1974 

20. 4VtoM-3892 
25-7-1974 

27- 41^/^-3893 
25-7-1974 

28. 41^/^-389 4 
25-7-1974 


29. 4VlJ1T/H*T-3895 
25-7-1974 
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(3) 


«) 


(s) 


(«) 


( 2 ) 14 MV «mr Air 2 sMVft 

TOT TOTO 4V3T WlT TTOT 

Proft! wrtff *5 tc sritar 
TO A irrf / 2 2 6/«TTT- 2/ 5 TTOJo 
1973 ft 37TT (l) ft 

tMt 0$ MV I 
IS : 226-1969 


1-8-1974 


1-8-1974 


1-8-1974 


1-8-1974 


1-8-1974 

1-8-1974 


1-8-1974 


1-8-1974 


31-7-1975 TtTTOT TFTT7T (WUKUT fM) — 

(1) 14 MV tftt 28 MV ft 

37TT ft TOTO Tift «ftft, (At 

tfjto ftropr froftV wr4V 
Mr €V *nf/ 1977 /wrc- 1/4 

*n° 1973 % WfTOT 14 MV 
wmr Mr MA ft tot irwr 
tout 5 V 1 

( 2 ) 14 MV *ttw <ftr 28 MV 

A tot «mr *nft ftlft *ftr 

10 IT ftw-T TTPA TOft 

sMr : cr^o^to trr^ 0/ 1 9 7 7/WTT;- 2 1 5 
«TO0 1973 ft TOfTO $TO(l) 
8* arefV^T JT^V «mfv I 
IS : 1977-1969 


31-7-1973 fETffJTSTJr'ErarA, ie0,T&TtV¥, 

ft^-9 (nfwn^) 

31-7-1975 fft ^TOUIS VlfM few toA ffto, 
WTO TOT, ^TOWTT-18 


M 4^1 far ftlHT 2. 2 fw ( 3 SToTT) 

V AAV % fVTO M — 

IS : 325-1970 
•tin /[h’.VVc < 

Hl«n (HIT WRTO 


WlAro TftV 140 fftTC 

(140 TO) 

Mror t 4 Vt 200 Mr 

(200 to) 

IS 1476-1971 

31-7-1975 WM M fojTV, >MVr, IjMflTIfT, HIT 3 ftr-1 

W TOT}, TT*T>fV TOT, MAt IS : 285-1964 


31-7-1975 

31-7-1975 


prom Aew 30o, <.rm r $ij|C 

A», «r toAjt, TTTOoerr-53 

#TTT 1^ L^lll ftirffaT 2 5, 
?"Vqi! OfTOT TOTOT 

(**") 


TO1T 8ft ftfAA % M TOJ % WTO — 
IS : 10-1970 

iVm % yn <nro (Mro >j>tt) 
ftTOT 1 5 MV HH4 ft— 

IS : 1703-1968 


31-7-1975 83 fftfftir, ¥FTOT TO^TOT, TOTOTT YWIfl (»TTTO> fftTO) ft *7 if 

MttjMV (to tort), toMt>t : j^t: Mr ft fAq Mr tttrt 

41 4WV Tt», TOTTOTT-700010 ft STOt ftV fatVM — 

IS : 0914-1973 

31-7-1975 ftTTOTT YTOTr (flWTTOT ftw) ft TOT 

A ffl'. ^7r 0 ft ftll[ V I «i H 5 th i ci 

ft iiM Mr ftV fftfwnl — 

IS : 0915-1973 


132 G 1/73 — 16 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(«) 

(6) 

30 

4) trn/trST-3 896 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

’H’Tnjr ^rrf^r^T stto f^o. 

Frifi Ififi qT-i wqii % el IT ST Hfifi 


26-7-1974 



tFr, thn-nlr fft, Mftrnyc, 

FftfiT wt irFr fim 





fwr fin: mnFrir : rfrirr 

ffififi 





fififi, fifiSTFjfr -’Tr, TTfitfiT: sfi M+tUS, 






ftrfiT fime 

3, 67 1 500 #r tnrt 






(5 PH) 






IS : 1601-1960 

31. 

lftt^r/tpr-389 7 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

JJfilfitfi frtpf), 241, 

srm ftfanff % Fnr 


26-7-1974 




IS : 10-1970 

3 2. 

ffrmr/trH-389 8 

1-8-1074 

31-7-1975 

jjffififM 1 ^rrw Fro, ttwp ft^wr 

fitfttfir mfit 4 fifiahr % Fto, Tsft 


26-7-1974 



a.iHl-fi fififiT (fiw sr^vr) 

fitfWRT Mnailt) |ftm fi.K'T — 






IS : 693-1966 

33- 

dVtftr/rpT-3 899 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

fwrWt 292 , FrpFFt- 

toner f4wr4 nft toW4 


26-7-1974 



tJT Irif fTT, fi5Tfi-81 

4 spjtfi 4n 'tfird fincr-dt — 






IS : 2258-1970 

34. 

"I 

u 

CO 

o 

o 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

fflffififriT fintqfi), jfir -2 

4t df rF Ttffew tfirir nFr sOr 


26-7-1974 



jfic, rtfifififiT:, 

ftfit srfsr srt% 250/440 Vlsd 





(erioSfo) 

4n F^fiHfimr stwiF antFr — 






IS : 694- (fiPT 2, 1964) 

3 5. 

tffr r^rr/tjtFr- 3901 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

ft wfifrirr fifid, 2 - 3 - 745 , 

— 


26-7-1074 



tfiWfi : trniFrcr : 

IS : 1011-1968 





2. 1.324 frmn 


36, 

41^/^-3902 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

*^0 f^To, i. 

nm aF Ffhri Frrr trrj $ faftn— 


26-7-1974 



ffififit rr^tfi fft, ftreftye, 

IS : 10-1970 





fitHfiiril, fififiFw : 4, trifi pfhr, 






•PST«5TTT-7000 1 3 


37. 

4trfn/tiri , -49 0 3 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

ft Tir^in Fro, tfatfT 1 , 

*4 Ih 1 ’ fiffifitfi i ,1 Pa 41 


26-7-1974 



RrtfH*r ftr, J1KT 

SITOfi Tf^T fiK— 





(i vi tt^t) 

IS : 1785 (urn l) — 1966 

38. 

47^/^-3904 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

it 

^4 htFrt tnfttr >4 Fpi alfifirr 


26-7-1974 




fiR — 






IS : 6003-1970 


[tfo 4Vot(fio4to/ 13 ; 1 l] 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY AND CIVIL SUPPLIES 

(DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT) 
Indian Standards Institution 

New Delhi, the 18 December, 1975 


S.O. 459.— In pursuance of sub-regulation (1) of Regulation of 8 of the Indian Standards Institution (Certification 
Marks) Regulations, 1955, as amended from time to time, the Indian Standards Institution, hereby, notifies that thrlrtyeight licences, parti- 
culars of which are given in the following Schedule, have been granted during the month of July 1974 authorizing the licensees to use the 
Standard Marks: 
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SCHEDULE 


SI Licence No, Peri od of Validity Name and Address of the Llncesce Article/Procoss Covered by the Licences 

No. (CM/L) and the Relevant IS: Designation 

From To 



1. CM/L-3867 
1-7-1974 

1-7-1974 

30-6-1975 

Universal Petro-chemical Pvt. Ltd., South New insulating oils for transformers and 
Oil Installation Road, Paharpur, Cal- switchgear— 

cutta-43 (West Bengal) [Office : 138, IS: 335—1972 

Biplabi Roahbehari Basu Road, Cal- 
cutta-1 (West Bengal)] 

2. CM/L-3863 
3-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

Himmat Steel Foundry (P) Ltd., National 
Highway No. 6, Kumhari P.O. Distt. 
Durg (M.P.) 

Austenite manganese steel castings — 

IS: 276—1969 

3. CM/L-3869 
3-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

The General Industrial Society Ltd. , Gondal- 
pore, Distt. Hooghly, West Bengal (Office: 
8, Indian Exchange place, Calcutta) 

Sand cast iron soil pipes size : 50 mm, 75mm, 
100 mm and 150mm— 

IS : 1729—1964 

4. CM/L-3870 
3-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

Mine Safety Appliances Ltd., 6, Hatibagan 
Road, Calcutta-14 (West Bengal) [Office: 

9 Syed Amir Ali Avenue, Calcutta-17 
(West Bengal)] 

Miners’ cap lamps — 

IS : 5679—1970 

5. CM/L-3871 
3-7-1974 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Burn & Co. Limited, Howrah Iron Works, 
20-21/22, Nityadhone Mukherjee Road, 
Howrah (Office: 12 Mission Row, Cal- 
cutta-1) 

Sluice valves for water works purposes, 
50mm to 300 mm sizes class 1 — 

IS : 780—1969 

6. CM/L-3872 
3-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

Fitex (India), 22B, Rajendra Mullick St., 
Calcutta-7 (Office: 161/1, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Room No. 63, 3rd Floor, 
Calcutta-7) 

Tea-chest metal fittings — 

IS : 10—1970 

7. CM/L-3873 
3-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

Nilsin Carbonik Manufacturing Co. Pvt. Ltd., Carbon paper for typewriter type II— 
26/B Vatva Industrial Township, Vatva IS : 1551 — 1959 

Distt. Ahmedabad 

8. CM/L-3874 
4-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

The Ferror Concrete Co of India, (Steels) 
Industrial Estate, Gokul Road, Hubli- 
21 (Karnataka) 

Structural steel (standard quality) — 

IS : 226—1969 

9. CM/L-3875 
4-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

-do- 

Structural steel (ordinary quality) — 

IS : 1977—1969 

10. CM/L-3876 
15-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

Ankar Industries Pvt. Ltd., Jessore Road, P. 
O. Madhyagram, 24 Parganas (Office: 
16/1, Ganesh Chandra Avenue, Cal- 
cutta-700013) 

Endrin emulsillable concentrates — 

IS : 1310—1959 

11. CM/L-3877 
15-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

Tata Chemicals Ltd;, Mithapur (W. Rly) 
Hamandal, Gujrat (Office : Bombay house, 
Horn! Mody Street, Fort, Bobmay- 
400001) 

BHC technical— 

IS : 560—1969 

12. CM/L-3878 
15-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

Vorion Industries & Chemicals, 551/1 Moga- 
pperl, (Via) Padi Madras-600050 

BHC dusting powders — 

IS : 561—1962 

13. CM/L-3879 
15-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

Bata India Limited, Batanagar, P.S. 
Maheshtala, Distt. 24 parganas (West 
Bengal) 

Safety rubber canvas boots miners — 
IS : 3976-1967 

14, CM/L-388Q 
15-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

Hilton Rubber Pvt. Ltd., 40th MM Stone, G. 
T. Road, Village and P.O. Rai, Distt. 
Sonepat (Haryana) 

Rubber transmission belting, hard type of 
fabric only 
(i) HILTON SUPER 

(ii) HERCULES SUPER 

(iii) PILOT SUPER using fabric of 970 
gms/M2 weight — • 

IS : 1370—1965 

15. CM/L- 3881 
15-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

Karnataka Chemical Industries Corpora- Copper sulphate technical— 
tion, Functional Industrial Estate, Pecnya, IS : 261 — 1966 

Bangalore 

16. CM/L-3882 
15-7-1975 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

Northern India Plywoods, Milestone 12/13 
Delhi Mathura Road, Faridabad 

Solid core wooden flush door shutters 
(block board core) — 

IS : 2202 (part I)— 1973 
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17. CM/L-3883 
15-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

18. CM/L-3884 
15-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

19. CM/L-3885 
16-7-1974 

16-7-1974 

15-7-1975 

20. CM/L-3886 
19-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

21. CM/L-3887 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 


23-7-74 


22. CM/L-3888 1-8-1974 31-7-1973 

25-7-1974 


23. CM/L-3889 
25-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

24. CM'L-2390 
25-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

25. CM/L-3891 
25-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

26. CM/U3892 
25-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

27. CM/L-3893 
25-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

28. CM/L-3894 
25-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

29. CM/L-3895 
25-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

30. CM/L-3896 
26-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

31. CM/L-3897 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 


5 


Corp Hoalth Products Pvt. Ltd., B-31-1 U.P. 
State Industrial Area, Meerut, Road, 
Ghaziabad 

Prakash Pulverising Mills, Industrial Area, 
Alwar (Rajasthan) 

Rail! Chemicals Ltd., Magarwara, District 
Unnao (U.P.) 


Ellen Industries, Ellai Thottam Road, Peela 
msdu P.O., Coimbatore-4 (Tamil Nadu) 


J.K. Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Kalpi Road, Kan- 
pur-7 


Balasubramania Foundry, 166, Patel Road, 
Coimbatore-9 (Tamil Nadu) 


The Hyderabad Alwyn Metal works Ltd., 
Sanatnagar, Hyderabad-18 


Govt, Soap Factory, Bangalore Industrial 
Suburb, Rajajinagar, Bangalore 

Krlshana Metal Industries, 300 Rai Baha- 
dur Road, New Alipore, Calcutta-53 

Hind Metal & Allied Industries, 25 BF 
Industrial Area, Batala (Puqjab) 


Pench Steels Limited, P.O. Sahagunj, Dlstt 
Hooghly (West Bengal) Office: 41 Cho- 
ringhee Road, Calcutta-700016) 

-do- 


Javahar Engineering Pvt. Ltd., Javahar Es- 
tate, Sangammer Road, Shrirampur Distt 
Ahmednagar (Office: Geeta Bhavan 
Shivaji Road P.O. Shrirampur, Dlstt 
Ahmednagar) 


United Engineering Co„ 241, Roy Bahadur 


6 


Malathion emulsiflable concentrates — 
IS : 2567—1963 


Malathion emulsiflable concentrates— 
IS : 2567—1963 

Dimethoate emulsiflable concentrates 
(repacking only) — 

IS : 3903—1966 


Three-phase induction motors 2.2 KW 
(3 HP) with class ‘A’ insulation. — 

IS : 325—1970 


Structural steel (standard quality) 

(i) Rounds of size up to 14 mm dia 28 
mm and above dia and other sections 
of cross section less than or equivalent 
to 14 mm dia rounds as per Doc : 
STT/266/R-1/5, Oct. 1973 

(ii) Rounds of size above 14 mm dia, and 
below 28 mm dia and other sections 
not covered under (i) above as per 
Doc: STI/226/R-2/J, Oct. 1973 

IS: 226—1969 


Structural steel (ordinary quality) Rounds 

(i) of sizes up to 14 mm dia, 28 
mm and above dia and other sections 
of corss section less than or equiva- 
lent to 14 mm dia rounds as per Doc : 
STI— 1977/R-1/4 Oct 1973 

(ii) Rounds of sizes above 14 mm dia 

and below 28 mm and other sections 
not covered under (i) above as per 
Doc: STI— 1977/R-2/5 October 

1973— 

IS : 1977—1969 


Three-phase induction motors, 2.2 KW 
(3 HP) with class 'A' insulation — 

IS : 325—1970 

Domestic Refrigerators 
Model Cross Volume 

Alwyn Snow (at 140) 140 litres 
Alwyn Queen (at 200 litres 
200 ) 

IS : 1476-1971 

Laundry Soap, Type III Grade I 
IS ; 285—1964 

Tea-chest metal fittings — 

IS : 10—1970 

Brass ball valves (horizontal plunger type 
size 1 5 mm only — 

IS : 1703—1968 

Carbon steel cast billet ingots for rolling 
into structural steel (standard quality) — 
IS : 6914—1973 

Carbon steel cast billet ingots for rolling 
into structural steel (ordinary quality)— 
IS : 6915—1973 

Vsrticle diesel engines of the following 
rating: 

KW RPM— Type 

3.67 (5 HP) 1500 TR 

IS : 1601—1960 


Tea-chest metal fittings — 
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26-7-1974 

32. CM/L-3898 
26-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

Road, Chanditolla, Calcutta-53 

Universal Cables Ltd., P.O. Birla Colony, 
Satna (Madhya Pradesh) 

IS : 10—1970 

Rubber insulated flexible trailing cables 
for use in coal mines — • 

IS : 691—1966 

33. CM/L-3899 
26-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

Krishnaveni Ink Factory, 292, Tiruvotti- 
yur High Road, Madras-81 

Paper adhesive, office paste type 
IS : 2257—1970 

B — 

34. CM/L-3900 
26-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

Radiant Engineering Co, B-2 Industrial 
Estate, Sanatnagar, Hydeabad (A.P.) 

PVC insulated cables, sheathed and un- 
sheathed, 250/440 volts grade with 
aluminium Conductors — ■ 

TS : 694(Part II)— 1964 

33. CM/L-3901 
26-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

The Asoka Biscuits Works, 2-3-745, Amber- 
pet, Hyderabad (Office 3-1-324 Kachi- 
guda, Hyderabad) 

Biscuits — 

IS : 1011-1968 


36. CM/L-3902 
26-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

Timber and plywood Co. Ltd., 1 Nlmak Tea-chest metal fittings — 

Mehal Road, Khidderpore, Calcutta IS: 1 0 — -1 970 

(Office: 4 Temple Street, Calcutta- 

700013) 


37. CM/L-3903 
26-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

The Aluminium Industries Ltd., No. 1, 
Ceramic factory Road, Kundara (Kerala 
State) 

Cold drawn stress-relieved wire for 
stressed concrete — • 

IS : 1785 (Part I)— 1966 

pro- 

38. CM/L-3804 
26-7-1974 

1-8-1974 

31-7-1975 

-do- 

Indented wire for prestressed concrete — 
IS : 6003—1970 


[No. C M D/1 3:11} 


o wfo 460. — mpr-mriT tc wtftfaTt strwiu 

irrofttr mw 4wr srcr trffeRjf'sr’t fw ^rnrr $ 


rtw tfwr (wmf'F?) Ww 1955 % Mm s fr y r ftfm ( 1 ) 

ft: 4)^ ^^4) *1 foli Rtr ig7 ttUffid *fT d4fti'V J l ^STT 1974 fthl ^T*4T ^ : 




’FR '1 , i<Th’h tfWTtflT 4H7TT 4?) FTRfSf FlTT^rwit TT RTR RtTT '■UV’inUI 0 WtfhT RT§/jrfa5RT d"|T 

tfw ftftr TOrrtt : rtrtr 

% rr? 


1 


6 


1. <fM^r/l^r9 
11-6-1956 


2. 4) 1 1 1 

1 1-6-1956 


16-6-1974 


3. 4t 1^/l^T- 1 7 1 

1 1-3-1960 


16-5-1974 


1-4-1974 


1 5-6-1975 m ( 1929) >41 R^hm ^fRlfTRR % ^d i T- 

l (*l4U444 R#, RW 1, fad III IS : 21-1959 
RliR ttR, RTUTT irmft, 

6m i 


1 5-6-1975 sffRRSTTIT ( 1929) ffto, RT7R 1^- 

PtPtrr 95, urr $rr rTt, 

4*^9* ( En I ^l^'II ) i 


(1) frtRt flT : 

itr wriftfr : w4Vrf)f(r ijh xnf 4Y 

’RRlrffaR I^R t(R 3 WRtjt- 

ffT— 

IS : 21-1959 

(2) fRTRt V/TlftfaUR ^ RRR fa : 
V.M V I ( Rt, 516 1 41^-1, TTR 1 1 4V 

’Hnl'slffH trR TR 3 IpfflT- 

m— 

TS : 1868-1968 


31-3-1975 ft ftiftlJT fipFJC Rio fifo, 4: ftT, — 

HFVtft, I IS ■. 1011-1966 
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4. 41^/1^-172 
11-3-1960 


5. 4f t£R/crsr-174 

1 1-3-1960 

6. 4tiTR/t^r-241 
21-9-1960 

7 ■ 4t^M-2HS 
28-9-1961 

8. 4t lftl/tft-293 

28-4-1961 

9. 4UF/ t ^'296 
28-4-1961 

10. 4ttpr/t3TT-3 0 0 
26-4-1961 

11. 41 1pT/lJW-302 

2 5- 5- 1 9 6 1 

12- 4ttftr/lf1T-3 63 
30-11-1961 


13. 41 HR /Hft- 381 

9-2-1962 

14- 41^0/^-38 5 

14-2-1962 

15- 41lTJT/m-391 

20-3-1962 

10. 41^/1^-392 
20-3-1962 

17- 41^/1^—393 
20-3-1962 


3 4 5 6 

1-4-1974 31-3-1975 Tift incite ftw flRJS — 

TtfffFT f4ft in4i, Tnrf-2 4 I IS: 101 l — 1968 

1-4-1974 31-3-1975 fft 1TTS Dltji TP&fta: fto ffto — 

820 , *m41 fc, yrn IS : ion-i968 

1-4-1974 31-3-1975 *TTO1 OwT 5TTo ffto, sffl£T4t HITT fftnftfttO 1J3MT 'TTm — 

fwfWHl, ’+I04H TPTJHT, TS : 582-1962 

9 * 9 / ■ 8 I 

1 6-4-1974 15-4-1975 TTo Wft yrs ftfftlT fto forfOff ^Tlitaftf ) 

♦191*11 lift* for, TTTft 9 *- 9 / I IS: 148 5—1959 

16-5-1974 1 5-5-1975 TRf W1 iftfftsT tftT fft^ff- WO-fllf 4* W — 

f^l4t lift; tfftiTT ffto, IS : 1310-1958 
4?TT 1 | 

16-5-1974 1 5-5-1975 ffsoi tlTT ttft fftfft^T, 3*f0r R8T1T, ?Tf4tfinrir q’TTlftft' — 

«*>*K WOTJT (ftnr) I IS : 573-1964 

1 6-5-1974 1 5-5-1975 RJ ftfftlR fftT ifa Orfe, 1 8 fftn: 4mTf Tift Tlrfiff T T ftr — 

stTWHi I IS : 916-1966 

1-4-1974 31-8-1974 6 407H7T iTTU ftf 4ftut ft ffttj <H I (iJJ ft 

ITTTTIj ftTj VTTTTT-4 1 Tt4 — 1 

IS : 10-1970 

16-6-1974 15-6-1975 ftlWFT STITTS ffto, ftolffo *r«tT, 40t ftftf TlTH — 

ifftft jwrr, fft, iwft, fftra ( 1 ) 7.5 fftrr (10 fm) (q) ftufr 
Tifft Rfmr tt 4, an=srf-59 1 ft fmr n4t, 

( 2 ) 0.75 fftn (1 51 in) *fft 2.2 
fftrr ( 3 5 m) 'V ftufr ft four 
ftiff— 

IS : 325-1970 

1-6-1974 31-5-1075 H+ikmjT jftlTT iJSWPTT fft, 4U1T 41 tJRTiT HT^n: — 

npiy: (7Twmr) i IS : 561-1962 

16-2-1974 15-2-1975 WITR ft? fftHT ftlTT fto ffto, qTO ftf 4ft>ft ft fftll wrOf^T ft 

62, TnfOfal RfSTC fft, ( 1, TOf — 2 

*4 qrft) TnsrvCTt- i 9 j IS : 10-1970 

1-4-1974 31-3-1975 1 1 iftftr ffto, yifji; 5FTT1T hvhi 9*9 1 *1 (Otif. (ft to) — 

ftiftr, Sl*h«K yrfyt-J fw IS : 226-1969 

*4*10 \ J 

1-4-1974 31-3-1975 f*r*JWTT ffto, jirfjl! TFTRT ftfttl S«l*1*1 ft fftlj JJJ fWlfl OVl! 

44?r, TTW 1 yifjT:- 3 fft*TT fWT ffTTT 9*910 ftf OpW — 

T$TR I IS : 432 («TOT l) — 1966 

1-4-1974 31-3-1975 [4*5*0 H iftflT ffto, yifji: 4WTT 9*9 in (iT^f ?PTTT TTWT) — 

ftiftf, awvt 5irf5i:-3 fftffT IS : 901-1962 

1 


18. 4f rjTT /c^lT- 396 1-3-1974 31-3-1975 fVytin ?4fft ffto, firHT{ H*9in 4rm fFTlT (RHTi fft*H ) — 

T 11.1* HI TTTTT fftHTf-1 fftWT IS : 226-1969 
yf (*fo5o) I 


20-3-1962 
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19. 4toirn-'n*r-; tl ,7 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

ftlJETR f#°, ftmft 15115 

V#fT 5555 ^ tmr 5555 tffT 

20-2-1 9 62 



Wild HI, TT5T0T fWTf-1 ftT5T 

5S55 5515 5555 5fT5T — 




(5oWo) 

IS : 432 (*55 l) — 1966 

20 . tfUnr/CpT-39R 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

ffto, f55lf 1555 

^T'T’TT TFTFT TITTT ) — 

20-3-1952 



*K«I 6 I, TTOm f«5Tlf-l ftE5 

IS : 901-1962 




5 # (5o5o) 


21 . qprr/W-399 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

<:cTm f#o, ft -i ! I 1555 

1)1.561 0il5f % ftp* ft#T iff Wl 

20-3-1962 



<34 1 6 T, TF65T ft "i i i- 1 ftl5T 

IS ; 1148-1973 




(5°5°) 


22 . 15 / 05-400 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

fmri TFTT7T 

5X551 W5t % 1X11 T55 5515 Me 

20-3-1962 



TWfT, N f^RTTrf- 1 fam 

— 




yt (ifolTo) 

IS : 1149-1973 

23. #f 15/15-5 17 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

1*X 

sft 05 5ft fPT 01 TXT — 

23-3-1963 



#W 20, 

IS : S 6 1— 1 962 




TT5^t ft*, 5t5y:-4 


24. 41071/15-52 

16-5-1974 

1 5-11-1974 

;wjt #5 0fW5 ift ofmrrT, 

w^ift wk >jfli55> if xpft mff 

19-4-1963 



0ft55 

^HM, *ftft ff 12.5 




/ 

f#TT 55lf Oixft 0551 iftf5t — 





IS : 774-1971 

25- 4105/151-573 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

fifEr ftTo, faxlft 1555 

55051 5555 (555 $fW5 ftm) — 

30-6-1963 



1>K«HI, TPP5X fami, ftl5T 

IS : 2062-1969 




Iff (ifoiro) 


26- 4155/151-576 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 


♦fvxoi 1555 (555 4ftl5 ft 16 ) 

30-8-1963 



<FTWRT HWi: $0%T-3 IS : 2062-1969 




5^515 


27. 41 55/55-396 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1 975 

'tuftntl^T <IW, 555 8l«K Tft, 

tftitrft 55 pHM-ffrr &5 ^ — 

30-10-1963 



TOO^T (TT550T5) 

IS : 565-1961 

28. iff 15/15-598 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

5H{dt4 f fcyirgr (tft5T) 4 3, #5- 

'ft ^ # ftfti 5 rfir or ^fr ifr 5 t 5 51 ft 

7-1 1-1963 



ftjOT 5ft5T, orfftlWlI (?fW5T) 

^ 55 , 250/440 650/1100 





Oftx OT- 





IS : 694 (5T5 1 *ftT 2)-1974 

29. 4155/55-608 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

fijwjttii'i fwt win 

01,561 1555 (515155 ftm) — 

11-12-1963 



4fK<4l6l, 5FX5T f«Wlf-l fiWT 

IS : 1977-1969 




J# ( 5050 ) 


30. 415^/5^-619 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1075 

ft lft55 ^J5 #0 (tf*5l) fiTo, 

1J5 1555 off 5ft5t — 

10-1-1964 



oroiftjT (ftfrc) 

IS ■' 1239 (515 1)— 1968 

31. 4155/5^-821 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

fcrfturo ^ft5T, 5555T05 fft, 

ft 15 iff 55 far ’jxf — 

22-1-1964 



555TC (TI5FTT5) 

IS : 562-1962 

32. 4155/55-637 

16- 3-1974 

15-9-1974 

ft 55T5T ’T’5 liftl foo, 

if 6561 1555 (5T50T fain) — 

26-2-1964 




IS : 226-1969 

33. 41 55/55-638 

16-3-1974 

15-9-1974 

ft $^[T 515T5 1W T#tW ftTo, 

#51511555 (55555 ftl5) — 

26-2-1964 



5TT5tft 

IS : 1977-1969 

34. 41 55/55-639 

1-7-1974 

30-6-1975 

TO 5T° f#o, 

1100 oftr ?p5- nrliiilf oftm % 

27-2-1964 



fdOid ( 5 W 

f^TXr >ff #f #f 





fiiiifl % ^ixr- 





IS : 1554 (*50 1 ) — 1964 
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(3) 

(4) 

(8) 

( 0 ) 

35. 4tip/'Tr-641 
27-2-1964 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

tFot jufw (srr°) fro, 

23, 8.1-^i Tft, tf^TWT-24 

% firrr ipfW— 

IS : 1958-1967 

36. HtUpfaK-B 4 3 
9-3-1964 

16-4-1974 

1 5-6-1973 

5tff? (iprrm) 

rrlV tirw— 

IS : 1223 (*TFT 1 ) — 1 970 

37. tfr 'TiT/rnT'66 5 

7-5-1964 

1 6-4-1974 

15-0-1975 

^51-3 VIM t,1 ttfll wl fwo, 

JW, 

tivini f*PFT) — ■ 

IS : 226-1969 

38. tfrtpr/lpr-666 
7-3-1964 

10-4-1975 

15-6-1975 


tfwr wr (niwrmi Phot) — 

IS : 1977-1969 

39- *ft rrcr/rr^ 6 7 i 

12-3-1964 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

flfo, 7/1 1'J/, i*MR 
603", J01H/-3 fWT 

*$^15 

tt wr 'Srtr (trrarmr ftnor) — 

IS : 1077-1969 

40. tfrtnrArtr-7 89 

25-9-1964 

10-4-1974 

15-4-1973 

STfOT fTT^TT 30, tjtf ifa Sjfft fW t»T TPOT ’CjYr *rtf^T»T — 

TTTTTT-6 IS : 3 8 4- 1 0 8 4 

41. tfttFTAtW-805 

20-10-1964 

1-5-1974 

31-10-1974 

TtftTT faw wfat ffFJWH 
(RTo) ftTo, 47, ?!*¥ Tft, 

tfttprr wr (nriT Puft) — 

IS : 226-1969 

42. ^ft ^TT° /^W- 8 0 6 
26-10-19 64 

1-5-1974 

31-10-1974 

<YFio faw n1N> dpjTAio 
(5rTo).ftTo, 47 BTC* TtT, 
T?TTtfT 

fprm (trram ft**) — 

IS : 1977— 1969) 

43. lfItpr/t^r-829 

2-11-1964 

16-6-1974 

15-6-1975 

ifsft^oo tkhRxm 99/100 
flTTO fftr, TR^-78 

'FtwV 

h r ^wrcr (jtrt Prmr) — 

IS : 226-1969 

44. 41nnT/l^T-830 
2-11-1964 

16-6-1974 

15-6-1975 


ti v^*ii (^THT^T r^UH ) — 

IS : 1977-1969 

45. 41^/1^-1021 

9-3-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

t€rw ftr°, fwnf^rra- 
tWw, fonf-i ftrm yl (iTosio) 

n^rt 1? fat{ ti+t wt ^ flftrc 
*^* ftrf&rct sfa 6^ — 

IS : 1875-1971 

40. ipr/0[5M02 2 

9-3-1963 

1-4-19 74 

31-3-1975 

f*To, fFrRr 

W yrffT-3 fjm 

Mifif % ftTO t>i4o ?49iq %■ ftflre 
wjn, ftrfttrrt wYr w# — 

IS : 1875-1971 

47 . tfrtpr/<m-io23 

9-3-1905 

1-4-19 74 

31-3-1975 


tftw ItWTtr (*T0T ft**) — T ** 
3/1 ■ ^31 1 u % Fi 3 8vl4*1' fe . 3 1 6 
% fato — 

IS : 2830-1964 

48. lfttpr/'I^-1024 

9-3-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 


d Wll fFTRT (nTtITTW ftfPT) — 

% TT *T 5 ^* 58lf f-l " 

11:016 % ft%r — 

IS : 2831-1969 

49. *ftiTT/tT<T-1025 
10-3-1965 

1-4-19 74 

31-3-1975 

ft tin WIG46 rr»J sfftr 8io ftro, 

fWte WTT ^ f^TT *13 WTrt sfc 
S^TlH +\ T — “ 


IS : 432 (*TPT 1 ) - 1 966 


50- t^rr/q^T- X 0 2 7 1-4-1974 31-3-1975 ft 3T£T WTWT 1™* fo 4KTHI 1FTTW IRT*) 

foo, 'tfOK'ft'fT (ftfir) IS ; 961-1962 


10-3-1965 
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(0 ( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
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5 1. 

~ r/ ;7-j 3 2 8 

1-4-1974 

3 1-3-1975 

77 arffr afnjvr 'G Gfe ^0 fee, 

ufe Tl^TT THTT ^FTTT Eft ?fR 


; > i e c 



TiffeR (ffen) 

Efcft — 






IS : 1073-1966 

5 2 - 

iff " r ( 1 ; ij 1 0 

j • 1 - 1 0 7 -j 

2 1-3-107 5 

r; i-TCT TlTf-T iff; T.7YT 77 o fep. 

' ri ¥nff % fe'i fefe — 


10 - 3-1 DC 5 



TAstt/sc CfiRR) 

IS : 1146-1973 

5 3. 

fefeT/' IT-1030 

1-4-19 7 4 

31-.':- 1 975 

„ 

fernr wit fer 73 ^ ttpt 


10-3-1 055 




fife — 

IS : 11 49- 1 973 

54. 

fftfer/tfT-ioai 

1-4-1974 

3 1- 3 - 1 9 7 5 


irerf % feft 57R0T feTra ^t m , 


10-3-1065 




fcT^nr E5T7T EhX r«&«ni~ 






IS : 1875-1971 

5 5. 

.7/077-103 2 

1-4-19 74 

3 1-3-1975 


^FTRT (tTi>|c|i ) — % 


1 0 - 3-13-3 3 




OT g<T: 3"^PT ^i4*T 

t^PTFT % feFfe — 






IS : 2830-1964 

5 3- 

fft qir/lTTT- 1 dCt 3 

1-1-197 4 

31-3-1975 

,, 

5f775f.1T ’SJI'TR (fTORTf 1 %Rf) — fe 


10-3-1935 




IFT if JT: -feTR % fef TTROT 
^PTRf ^7 faife— 






IS : 1 331— 1 9 GST) 

5 7. 

if)- ih/Vt- 1 0 3 4 . 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

ffejiTR iffe feo, fferrf witt 

ITRRT ^TTIT (5TRT7 few). — % 


12-3-1 965 



gfef, feiTlf - 1 ferc-rr §ff (T°T ° ) 

if fT: feTT ^ ffff HTpfe 
% fefe: — 






IS 7 2830-1964 

5 a. 

fftfef/tfe-103 5 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

M 

fTPTIT WTR (fmTRTf ftTRf) — % 


12-3-1965 



' 

5PT Jr 31 ; ^57fT % fetr iRfo 

^PfM ^7 fefef — 






IS : 2831-1969 

50. 

M04 5' 

1 G- 3- 1 9 7 4 

15-5-1975 

rrerf fffei qnt, 

^Tfetferr 5TJ4T d'iilt’fr spi lEftt 


2 0-3-1 9 55 



3 . 7 / 2 , TflRf ifif, fftfWT-4 

ffejflt (ffe^J^FT fa — 

IS : 2 G 5— 1 9 6 2 

On. 

fe7fe/”T-1052 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

tefeo iffe fn? feo, fTTTT, 

Eft ^5RT iff RfeRTt (ife sfsnf 


15-4-1905 



fawr (^0 ^m) 

% ffet)-- 
IS 7 1020- 1970 

Gl- 

iff 017 / 177-1057 

1 6-5-1974 

1 5-5-1975 

HTTf ttflT tp* ^fifTST 

RTiffe wir, ffefert wk iirfewrr- 


22-4-1965 



32 / 2 , ^Tjfr JTT TR, 'FfTTf^TT- 4 

IS : 266-1961 

62. 

7ft rfe/OTT- 1090 

If- 6-1 9 7-1 

1 5- G- 1 9 7 5 

tr rfeTT fefe R-io, 

tivfll BtMKl (ll'l'ti PfTRT ) 


3-6-1 9G5 



feffe (%7Tf) 

IS ; 226-1969 

63- 

iff on / 07- 1 0 9 1 

1 lr 6-1974 

15-6-1975 

^0 f?To ; 

S<-Ml ^TTTff (ffirfR 0 !' fefJf) — 


3- G- 1 9 6 5 



ferfer (iferf) 

IS : 1977-1969 

64. 

7ft iTf/iT7- 112 4 

1-7- 1974 

30-S-197 5 

fertfriffe ffw 

V ft »ft if TtfR ffet feft tr fft 


1 9G 3 



ttt, 9 % wt, ijr -m 

ffefet fe ifefi, 0.18 Pptt 
( i/4^m) Jr 0.75 fW(ii|m) 
ff-57 7^7 fer ^ftrsTT Rfi — 






IS ; 996- 1974 


132 GI/75 — 17 
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65. tfltpr/'I'T-l 133 
30-8-1065 


60, (ft (Jr/iJR- 1 1 6 I 
2-11-1965 


67. 4to.JT/t^T-1183 
6-12-1965 

68. (ft 1185 

17-12-1965 


99. (ft R*r/R?T- 1215 
2 8-2-1966 

70. (ft tJR/lJR- }.-2 1 6 
28-2-1 906 

71. 41 R'T./R^T- 12 23 

0-3-1966 

72. 5ft tTW/qiT-1224 
9-3-1066 


73. 41 R^r/R^- 1249 
22-4-1966 


74. 4V R^t/RTT- 1250 

22- 4-1966 

75. (ft RTf/RlT-1252 
26-4-1966 

76. (ft R*T/R5T- 1253 
26-4-1966 

77. 5ft RR/RW- 1258 
S- 5-1966 

7 8. 5ft 1RT/1R-1261 
20-5-1906 

79. (ft RW/R^T- 12 6 4 

23- 5-1966 


80. (ft RfT/R^r- 1 269 
30-5-1966 


1-4-1974 3 1-3-1975 fijRJRTH (flR fR°, fRRT^ ¥RTTy (1TRPR qTTlff % f%R RilMt Jiff 

(WR, fRRtf-1 ftRTT^t (JToJTo) R 45lt ff THR RTFT 

5ft TTlft ®t— 

IS : 2073-1970 


16-6-1974 15-6-1975 W IPW ^ (#tR >(54, (fTRRT yRTTR (RTHR fCTR)-- 

RTo fRo,R*Fftft», faRTf-1 (ro IS : 226- 1960 
Jf°) 


1-6-1974 


16-5-1974 


16-3-1974 


16-3-1974 


16-3-1974 


1-4-1974 


31-5-1 975 <f(ftRl^R jfsRT RRWPTT ft¥, sftR^ft RPTORtcr 3R- 

(TRFTIR) IS: 632-1966 

1 5-5-1975 ihrt (tfy*rr) 456 / 420 , 'ftfftft ftfmr frtWt ortR 

flrfaeft qfy ffa, tfnfr *Fi5fRft, %rr, 250/440 utr 650/1100 


ft5Rt ¥t0? ffy rr^pfJTTr yrft- 






IS: 094 (R 1 R 1 RtT 2 )— 1 964 

15-3-1975 

ft %T TO trot 

(#tR 

ftro, 

RTRRT OTTR (RRR tffSR fa**)- 





IS: 2062-1969 

15-3-1975 

ft R1JT RPTTR 

(ftR 

fRo, 

Rif % f^fR RfltR T(RRr Rt '■f t 


RSFnft (<mW) 



Iw *(jr (ftr ftrfRmt- 





IS : 1 875-1971 

1 5-3-1975 

^ORTRTT tRT^y ffajo 

0 

Tiwr 

RTR R?t Tfoff ^ fRR 'RTffpT % yi^ 


(ft*t, ftlRT RTftRJT (RRR) 


IS : 10-1970 

3 1-3-1975 

wrrrr-fl *ftfR*t-f srr« ftr« 

wmr 

RnrifR nfur yifr ^ ?wrcr ^ rsr 


fnr, RTtr, R«rf 



yrrRt ^ftrr If (Rtf i^t- 


*R- 

IS : 814-1970 


1 6-3-1974 15-3-1975 4ft ¥RfR T^tPT Vo UTo fRo, RTRRr *FTRT (RTRR f>F*r)- 

1, vmt RRWT Tt¥, RT^ft, IS: 226-1969 
i[FW 


1 6-3-1974 

1-5-1974 


1-5-1974 


1 5-3-1 975 

30-4-1975 9^4 RTTRlT TRf (ftR q«Hl fR 

*nR?«rrRr ( RgKi« ?) 


RTRRT ^PTRT ((TTSTm fiflnr)- 
IS: 1977-1969 

RTR-TT ^PTRT (RT-FT FfTR - ) — 

IS : 228- I 909 


30-4-1975 


(fTRrr wra ((tram fanr)- 

IS : 1977-1969 


1-5-1974 


30-4-1975 


sftT iteriR yyRtR fR°, 28, 
(TF3'TTty, W(fHf?-7 


t r#?r rr?- 

IS : 2083—1962 


1-6-1974 


1-6-1974 


31-5-1975 (TRRftRR fR°, 4 

RT¥T^T ^fffR>TR RyiR 


pro ft RTR iffor*! |f ftTR 
<rf y^Rtr- 
IS : 814-1970 


31-5-1 975 $frft ftfRR fRR RTo ftr°, 

RfaTRTRT HlHiffy, t ttl, W*vf - 1 0 


trtrr rttPi ^ wffR If (ftff 
¥t RR- 
IS: 450-1061 


31-5-1975 frftR ((ftTTT 

(mxr^ft) ffry II,fTf ftwff-27 


ifM TfRRt % ftlf tRTfeR 8ft (ft? 

(ftr ypp-r — 

IS : 2548-1067 


1-6-1974 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


( 6 ) 


81. 127 0 
3 1-5- 1968 

82. *ftrpr/q[sr-i279 

10-6-1961 

8 3. tftT^T/qsr-13 22 
30-8-1966 


8 4] wTto/TO-13 26 
31-5-1966 


85. tfETtT/^-133 6 
30-1 1-1966 

86- tftTE/^-140 7 
14-3-1967 


8 7. #n T /3*i-i444 
16-5-1967 

8 8. fftC^tr/t7.^r- 146 3 
16-6-1967 


89. Tftw/W' 1544 

9-101907 


90. EfV(pT/^-15 73 
27-1 1-1967 

91. lfH^/qW-1607 

5-1-1968 


9 2. -TfErir/'^fr- 100 8 
5-1-1968 


93. 4ttriT/^-lG22 
12-1-1967 


9 4- #I>r/ti5r- 16 2 9 
31-8-1968 


9 5. ifrOTT/niT- 1 646 
5-3-1 90S 


16-6-1974 15-6-1975 «TOrf '6TTT6 OR v3fa$TWSTTo ftTo, <pt tTFpftftPPT TO (ffR TOR 

TOR WT 17 5/4 oft TOTR, TtT qTjfaftpro orro- 

TOfa JlUftlTOT, IS: 398-1961 

16-6-1974 15-6-1975 TORT 'JSTTRftPT faSO, MfHTO M|i|UHVq TO W- 

ftpRTT, ffW (TRTTO) IS: 1310-1958 

1-4-1974 30-9-1974 TOt TOT Oo 5TTo ftTo, 59, Tftft UWO >5 ftp} TRfl 5W TOTH 

OTftT TRfttTft OTftT, ORf-59 $ HR *6t TTTrft- 

IS: 1666-1967 

1-3-1974 28-2-1975 ft 0*0 OW TO$ftf, TOR, wiftfr pRTt q'jftlfWf if STOT-ft O^TOTtrt 

ftprr (*w) tftmf#- 

IS: 21-1959 

1-7-1974 30-6-1075 $Ro ifo ftTo, jft TJ?t 4\ qrpppfft &TT ST TOTT 

TftJ, OTft OTO, TPRR CTTEHT IS: 562-1962 
tTETO, (^RH) 

1-7-1974 30-6-1975 TOT %W TO ffto, 'TftfftWftfft Ttftra tffT flfftT OTO 

ffto* ITT ( E13T T 4 ] %T6f, 4>l 4 3f|R 00^ 

«fR ct^foPprur *rwff oftr- 
IS : 1596-1970 

1-6-1 974 30-5-1 975 pR^STT TlfWT ^WTPR Tft, fftTOEfl TOW TRT ToftTTfT 

(tttoipt) fto st ft oft ftftftE- 

IS: 2358-1963 

16-5- 1974 1 5-5-1975 Tf»ft (?ftOT) 456/426, TO TOT ttftm ^6^ ftTO- 

ftrfftsO ITl Tft, TfaftT iRTfpfr, froft 

IS : 303 5 (TO 1 rfft 2)-19 6S*fft 
IS : 3035 (TO 3) — 1 9 6 7 

10-4-1974 1 5-4-1975 %S TORT 'EPJTft ftfft Tft, OTTTTTT 100 fftftV TR % TOJ W % TO 

( 4 M l« ) 3144— 

IS: J729-1964 

1-3-1974 31-8-1974 ftwW STftTW 19 / B < TO iff ftfipfl % fftft % HOft- 

ftT,TTOTO-4 IS: 10-1970 

1-4-1974 31-3-1975 iftjftPlTO (TOT) TO ftTo, TO Sft ftftftf % fftft TTEJ M&TT 

TOR Tft, TORT ftlTOflTO IS: 10-1970 

(wpt) 

1-4-1974 31-3-1975 P,TO <fto V1TTOT E"* TOpft, 6, TO 5?T ftfcftt $ fftft UEJ % PpftO- 

iTTror mfro *fte, wprht- IS- 10-1970 


1-6-1974 31-5-1975 Oft^TO^T 

TOl^TTOt THT, TRTOTPT) 


TOTTftm'PT TOTOftft 5RTO- 

IS: 2567-1963 


1-5-1974 30-4-1975 TOTOT troftTOW ^ WWW, TOTTftPTft TOTlftft TOTO 

27 ft! TOftfto jfftojUR IS: 2567-1963 

TTO^rfR, TOT^T 


1 6-5-197 4 1 5-12-1974 ftrTOT 9TT47PT STo ftro, gTO *<fwpr TITOfft TOW- 

T>R, TOTOfT ( ! J#) TTrt-60 IS: 1310-1958 
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(2) (3) (4) (s) (e) 


9 6 . #r;;^/ir?r-iG 3 i 10-3-1974 13-3-1975 DtGDttt ErF-re-i', k. 7 , tev (1) tv-t wr-r 4 Vi> f-rrft 1 w 

1 1 - 3-1963 vT-J, fora'Vfcri 1 , 3 M^aT-S(i 100 ACr, iso fcuSV, 

700 fajfr wr< 230 f>PtV 3 'fli 7 { 

% ; 

{ 2 ) sfwr 90 % % Tiii” N'-r 

GT/T EsifrT 10 OX 1 GO X 

600 firtl ql 

(3) *pifon; 3 j^ mPr wt pt fir^ 

isoxioo 1447, siv-i MV 

(4) ql%, MVj jfrcpft *q-T'T 

1 0 0 ffTOu 3 ', . -,7 

(5) ST'tT jflWR 477 rir^sr 
1 00 X 600 Wf, <ak 

(0) wt} sfK’j-iTi : r 2 tt-t, :; t 7v>r 
1 so x 600 fa4V 
IS: 651—1071 


97. ?frtTTT/rr^r- 17 5 3 

23-7-1966 

1-5- 19 74 

30-4-1975 

\P)^ £hTRRT, C7, 

TlR-frOTT , fTT-^TT 

«\W ITITTT ( v iTR E T- P.v'tl)- 

IS : 226-1969 

08. KHpi/<7?r-17 54 

23-7-19G5 

1-5-1074 

30-4-1975 

71 

tt-'rt wnrr (rtutot 

IS : 1 977-1960 

99 . /^T-1735 

23-7-1 966 

1-5-197 4 

30-5-1975 


"i"7vTr NTfiff ip V7- i" i \V& 1 S?-- 

IS : 1 Mo-1964 

100. 4Nrr/q7T-1767 
19-8-1968 

1-5-1074 

30-4-1075 

jwrur feifi rv^t, 

Alf^TTT ttfw, Rl? 

feft-27 

1 5 ft : 4> :; .T xT^ 5i™i* tlTK 

’liviPfiT HlVV, - 
IS: 1703-1908 

101, lfto?T/tRT-17 80 
30-8- 19C8 

16- 4-1974 

15-4-1975 

pTHJT^fl ^rrqpfr (’Tro) faro, 

4c/l, vfVo ETo TOC, qST'idf, fal^fT 
gTefr (To AflVf ) 

Rwft fspsrsfr <tfr 5frr<, 1 . 5 f-.r^r 
(2 grr) fra ' 0 / 'Soft % tltr-T 
«r iVf— 

IS : 990-1964 

102- tf4pT/05M8 2S 

8-11-1968 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

‘ifl'OTFTra TtfaiR- fcrtf Ril- 

mRiw ?v- r d, iMtkT'tft, 

?K-1FTT urtrt (tffh Pfot)- 
1S : 226-1960 

103. ^lipr/t^-l 8 29 

8- 1 1- 1 9 6 S 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

” 

?PW-il 5VTTCT (iTicirnir ffTIFT)- 
IS: 1077-1969 

104. 44^/1^-186 2 

23-12-1968 

1G- 3-1974 

15- 3 197 5 

(tZ OUi 12 / 1 , <?k7M 

'Jcf TIFT, ^Tvi'v^iT- 1 

’TR W % fvj'i? 

IS : 10-1070 

10 5. ^frOW/'FT- 18 72 

2 3- 1 2- 1 9 6 R 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1075 

I^RlRT far^, fa?mf 5.FTTH 

M PvTlA 1 , ferTT NT (To To ) 

=6‘4iid WHT Efr Fri? zt\ uttff faftf 
wm «fr sfam- 

IS. 1 786-1966 

10 6. 4N7/CT7f-187G 

23-12-1968 

1 G-3- 107-1 

1 5-3- 1 9 7 8 

^TpTETT SfTB^tr, 13, fatfr-rV 

"■far, ^ieFRflT-4 

■gut *ffr Tfdq'i Efr fara* 

IS : 10-1970 

10 7. ?f|Tpi/tRT-1934 

1 7-3-1069 

1-3-1074 

31-3-197 5 

f^Rm tsFr f-To, t^itc i^Tnr 
MOsT, yRTRT ^Tpp>3 I^T 

Hf'fite irccTT % Fra itfi ia, FrjG.-r 

KRTicf flff gfw- 
IS : 1 786-1066 
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(=) 


10 3. 7fi'if-T/'TT-l£ 1 H2 
7-4-1 9 69 

10 3. ^rfnoT/wM 9 3 5 
23-4-1969 

1 1 0- tffrfa/lfa- 1950 
2 3-4-1969 

1 1 I f lYrpT/'^f- 1 0 3 7 
2 3-4-1 360 

1 1 2- ifVrfa/OTf I 9 7 3 
26-5- 19 09 


113- ETTHT/Ov r- 19 31 
29-5-1969 

iu iffo;tr/o,ir-2oso 
2 8- 6- 1909 

115. »ftfa/ifa-::OSi I 
28-6-1 9 69 


116 . WrqsT/til 4 - 2 l.i 7 i 
1 0 - 9-1909 


M7. ioc- 

s-i 0-1969 


113. ^ 1 ttt/ 07 T- 2 ! 1-1 
13- 11- 19 49 

119. *fhi;.T /'fa- 2 2 a ; 
203-1070 

120. #'^/>ttsr-2284 

2 0- 4-1970 

121. •f'lTTTT fa-2230 
24-3- 1970 

12 2. lftfa/fa-2371 
2 2-7-1 970 

123- rftfa/fa-?.r5G 
1 -'-1 2-1 970 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


3 1-3-1 075 fjpiTftnrc F?,TT wT°, fiRT? jjTTK: faST %T>?r iffe," «fii7 %'■ 


44gf, f«r<Tr£- 1 ffar (tto so ) 


ttr % fail n?47T<5rrrf- 

IS: 2879-1967 


1-5-1974 30-4-1975 ijpfa fadEr Afar faHT, 601, WTW «faTrr (riRT fatT) — 

FEfrTR Afar, IMJ, fefa 32 IS : 226-1969 

1-5-1B74 30-4-197 5 XlfaT fiTCF, 601, CRST'TT TTPTT{T (rF'«R°T faRT )-— 

*iYw)f TPT TtST, m^T7r, fa^fr-32 is: 1977-1969 

15-1-1071 i 3 - - 1 - 1973 5trrii.-fa, <5rrrwiT 20 - 23 , tfsfaprar <rnr snr 




orairr — 

IS : 1 5 07—196 6 


TC-5-1074 15-5-197 5 'Fmff'jfOTW fao, 7TT1T HTTS^I'lIVl UT CtR cPT SV— 

35l3 t *,-!l63i oTo, -ET4, -4 654- 0 0 IS : 4325—1967 

1-6-397*1 31-5-1975 FF '/if 1 ! H. CT faoj ITT FT 19 R 9 4 2 (9 Id44.^ — — 

{YfaT 4,14-fl.rr, faTflTt (fFTFET) IS 1 3998-19 60 

1-6-1974 3 1-5-1 975 SitfalfqT ^WT qiPofftHPT, ^5fsf> DjfTpT 'TTWfW Yiifa— 

7T?>T faf^OT, 135, ffa-T Tcfte. IS : 1307-1 95 3 
2R? i-2 

1-0-1 07.1 31-5-1 975 Wfa '?fWTT 3f*iPT TOn'tYr-T faJIR — 


jjErsff sfeT faferr, i85, rim 

31^-2 


IS : 1 308-1058 


1 6- -!.- 1974 15-10-1 974 Ffafa #?^t> Thrift, 3 4, #toffo ft#FCT»T rftJfc % TT^T ?fk Mm 

iry, *Fvprrri so PpIt. on.sfiror, 70.2 PnP, 

100 fajft sflT 152.4 fa4t nffaft 
TEiTfr ftY — 

15 : 1620-1960 

is-o-1971 ; 7-1-1975 Ti % . ttittf-t in? fair fa», ztm * fan; iSt -.>fr 


wort Arr, jf-tt, srnrf-711 


vpto ^ irfon- 

IS : 178(3-1 906 


1-0-1074 30-11-1974 nYolTRo fa! FYsJiST (?o) 3T7T 8% fa TI^T Yfa 75 ffap 


51T° fao, gfiWTGT (’Em) 


*fH: 1 00 ffaY OTfa %- 

IS 1 1729-1064 


1 - 1-19 7-1 30 - 0-1074 faRT faff <frp;A, XVII/ 231 , SJT far *Pt YfelT % far faj $ faTTE — 

¥flT, falffa, 11 15:10-1970 


1-4-1 9 74 3 1-3-1975 faE fafa Ofa |f«rf if o fa 0 , far 9VT Yftq'f % far; 

tppr irrolfer, ftxrr rrafaq,T, is : Hi -10 70 
(fa<V *Trnr) 


1-4-19 74 


1-4-1 974 


11-3-1 075 -7 Fsfe rti¥ %tt 4V, 3S/#f, sftl-T qzsY "7ET ‘rlT-'f fatj 

At, irrrT'Wrr-io is : 10-1970 


3 0-0-1974 '^ITH'fT ^Yb, 'tr qY % irY — 

Tm (^ITo) IS : 10-1970 

1-4-1974 31-3-1 975 WRIT 'IFRl^^r faw HTo fae, A ft A ^'3' ferlAW TT31R — 

f^faqW^V, “trEr, STERE-IT iS : 50 5- 1 96 1 
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(0 (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) 


12 4. 2 4 3 0 

2010-1970 


125. *flTpT/ipr-244B 
4-1 1-1970 


126. 4^/1^-2512 
2 0-1-1971 


127. tfftR/qSf-2 5 88 
15-3-1971 


128. 41^/1^-2590 
1 5-3-1971 


129. tfTflT/q?l , -202<j 
2 0 3-1971 


130, 

203-1971 


131. ffftT/q?r-2 63 3 
203-197) 


132. #qT/qTr-26G2 
1 3-4-1971 

1 3 3- Tftr/qTT- 2 6 7 0 
23-4-1 971 


134. 413^/1^-2 07 8 
7-5-1 97 1 


135- 44pl/iT5r-2GSl 
17-5-1971 


1 G- 4-1974 15-4-1 975 7 fa ffaHT fao, 29, RFTRl W Tfa JfJ ^ 

TtftjUTT V&, TFTTCJT, WRT-58 flfa ^farT % ffar sT — 

IS : 814-1970 

1.^4 1 Too ff Tfnrfr tptrt 4V 

4fa TT% 0,tj4MHTO — 
rs : 398-1961 

rtjtft % ffar 4ffafr 

% ATT 44 'Jmft — 

IS i 4948-1 9(59 

I fafaf % 4r# 'ToiM flT T40H 
wirr 

IS : 4900-1969 

( 1 ) q-ftw 

IS; 1 9 4 3— 1 9 G 4 

( 2 ) 4t° faw 

IS ; 2566-1965 

( 3 ) Tt° 17 -i 7 i •r.'i 4 1 

IS : 3667-1966 

(1) q-falH 
IS : 1943-1964 

( 2 ) jft-fe*?r 

IS : 2566-1965 

1 - 4-1974 31 - 3-1975 far sM, 43 , Tfn?r fasfa % ufar, tr*r- 

Tfa, qwtf-8 — 

IS : 21-1959 

1-4-1 974 3 1-3-1975 Inmi THTHTT 97F3T7t 0*9 TRJ 5^ fajl % *P5T TTTT (4fa) 

ii^fa (mo) fa° 4t-s, fa 1 50 ffafV »rfafoT rtw— 

fe[W ^5fasjT-4 (^4rtn) IS : 1729-1964 

1-5-1974 30-4-1 975 ft ^TaRTfa ?pi4 q«¥ S ' I (fall — 

ftfo ffalM-4 (%T5T) IS : 4 4 50-1967 

1-5-1974 304-1975 HfftW ftftWT ifcijo nwnl, 5HPTCPT lifer T sfft 

(sftnffaTT faHT fao »ft Wf) ^ faq 3 3.3 faffT 

qt-qi, ftrwr qiT to^-i 

IS ; 3196-1968 


1-1 1-1973 31-101974 $TOT qn* 

5TT o ftf 0 , 41 Tfa 

’FH’PTrr-6 

1-4-1974 309-1 974 RfaftTH WR TTnfet 5TTo fas, 

50, Rtfa-Tffaft ffa, TTTtTT, 
^TPrt-59 

10-3-1 974 1 5-3-1975 qfaTfafelT ^ ftw feo, 

(Till 4 ftw) 3 1, IJR'Pf 

faff, *t)d"tn1| 

1 6-3-1 974 1 5-9-1974 ufaf To fee (ffar l) 

15 , fffen qwfafa c^r, 


1-4-1 974 31-3-1975 faTOl fajo faff <31^7, 

24 'R’RT (To iftTST) 


1 6-5-1 974 1 5-5-1 975 ^ 3p faW feo, (wft : (l) Tfel % Td^TT — 

W1W), WSTT 24 TOTTT IS : 2580-1901 

(to famr) ( 2 ) 5 ^: Tft ^ ^ jffa 

IS : 3966-1967 

( 3 ) $ 5 * ?rft % *rfa % Tfa— 

IS ; 3984-1967 

1-6-1974 31-1 1-1974 ‘<T*T SWTff HTftftTR, 2 4, llfym tfTffT iflf % ^ TTW 100 

qffaT faifr inuTT %— 

IS ; 1729-1964 
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(i) (a) 

136. w/^-2687 

2 5-5-1971 

197. of Uu/tf5r-2 69 0 
2-G-I971 

1.73. tftfJr/qiT-2702 
1 5-6-1971 

139 ^irtr/175-2729 
4-8-197 1 

14 0- ^1^/1^-2 7 39 
I6-S-1971 


141. 7fttpl/q5T-2 80 2 
8 - 11-1971 

142- lftT.1T/ll7T-2883 
24-1-1972 

143 #Ttr/nTT-2969 
10-3-1972 

1 14. TfTUir/inT-297 8 
1 4-3-19 7 2 

145. Tft'7TT/'Tsr-297 4 
1 4 - 3-1972 

14 6. TftU7T/(TT-29S3 
1 6 - 3-1972 

1 47- Tfttnr/iniT-3024 
30-3-1 972 

1 48. iff UU /u^f- 3 0 2 5 
30-3-1972 

i id. tft n 7r/.i77r-3028 
30-3-1 972 

150. iff UTT /l^T- 3 029 
30-3-1972 

151- TfT tnT/lUT-3030 
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(3) 


(•0 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


1-6-1 974 3 1-5-1 975 ITTST 4, Tiff, 1 5 / 1, liff ft?, TraRT jffT JWR 'FTof ^ ffpf*ff 

ipT-4 ( H ({ 1 *.1°^ ) BPT Tiff it ■TOff T 44 T — 

TS : 1067-1966 

1-6-1974 31-5-1975 !TO JFTTTIif7r , T te?- HT^f ’frfT Til uRt 3.7 PfTTT ( 5 ) 

MciTOTT fYl, Pi! TRT falR OT *7 6TnfT I? fftsPT TTITT — 

tthttt, TPtrtjt-h (uToHHia) IS : 325-1970 

16-8-1974 15-6-1975 jm<i i iT T TIT ° ffTo, 3 2 , tTic TR1R % p.TO TpTff PllfO 

69 4 fl¥, ^41- 1 4 1+9 Ifl 'ff Trf 001 

IS : 1786-1966 

1 6-4-1974 1 5-4-1975 1TTT 0 TtlJRFfr TRT TOR 4+1, TPT iff Yfeff % fail STriJ % fofbT 

12 / 10 , f’rapsrpft ijifinn; ffy, IS : 10-1970 
i^UlM^O-2 (TTffTPFTrj) 

1-6-1 974 31-5-1 975 mfrfT (l.fw), 43, 1100 afflT 106 1T4lTft TpFTTT ^ 

qfw, 9TRI1I5 (fT- pR 4t«ff+fr AfsR (mff 1+jff) 
tout) fjprrff fr f.4"i 

IS : 1 554 ("OTT 1 )— 1 9 64 

1-5-1974 3 1-1 0-1974 l£f?T tirfpT fro, nfpT TfNR ^FTPT iff Tfrmf (H+f 

ffVKI, ffir^TT JO#, (To TOW) sraif ir far) 

IS : 5672-1973 

16-4-1974 15-4-1975 1RT Tft*pr, tTojfo WnTmiR, JfH7>4 "Allif ft TT-ft IT iff *m|t — 

(qToJfo) IS : 1221-1 971 

1-4-1974 31-3-1975 ifiutf tffT STitii foo, uftfR WpR UTTf’^ TJW1T % ffl^ JTtTTflllf tfW — 

TW OR, Em-20 IS : 2300-1968 

1 6-3-1974 1 5-3-1975 5TWTT ITPt ^4^1, TTfUT-off^f THROT (OTOO; fim) 

At, EAST, STRf-59 TS ; 226-1969 


1 6-3-1974 15-3-1 975 


8 4101 ?RTTT OTOTRT (PiTE)- 
IS : 1977-1969 


1-4-1 974 


1-4-1974 


1-4-1971 


1 6-4-1974 


1-4-1974 


1-4- 1974 


31-5-1075 limi iiYt rto fko, dPwno Art t^tt: 4fk +rprc Trrrfer +rtA % 

wi Ehr, Em -20 Hitt ^pc itr— 

IS : 41 51-1968 

31-3-1975 EtW t€PT lUT'fftTrT Pro, ifpTT- SIETT IT pR 5tff EAff PffE 

Eoff, 41414-40 (ET°E) mTCT iff Epm — 

IS : 1786-1966 

31-3-1975 EE# tAePto AtflEofl, |l<IKI1-40 PftE tfim ^TTITT iff q%7rf 

sRlf % fw) 

IS : 5872-1970 

15-10-1974 70, s4tTwTl ’Yf, TWO <, ^pj- pr|pt frpr % 

tjrfr, ttUfttit, utt — 

IS : 278-1969 

31-3-1975 +£%•* TTr U41 TTTT, T^flT OFil TO41 14914 (UTW fartr) 

ffTTTT «T5oTtT 09 4, 3iEIT ft?, TS : 2 2 6-1969 

1T^*TT11l4-2 1 

3 1-3-1975 „ TPIRT (*TTtnT D T Ppnr) 

IS : 1977-1969 


30-3-1972 
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(1) (0 

(3) 

(•>) 

(5) 

(«) 

15 2. 

1 1-1-1972 

16-4-1971 

1 5-4-1975 

At iffinjT ^rTr, Aftim;, 

A r .. (s?^ar) 

•ftp-r At ptittt A rreA 

IS : 1 0- 1 9 7 1! 

15 3. ftttnr/W-Si.Mo. 

1-5-1974 

30-4-197 5 

'Vf.-"r Tft»rr 'Nk | loo. 

TPTT'TT ^FfRT (ftTft'F fftpT) 

•28-4-19 72 



ft<br Tit 4ft, prrer 

IS : 220—196 0 

154. ^t^T/^-304 5 

28-4- 1 972 

1-5-1974 

3 0-4-1975 

J r 

< 5 <-4 6 1 ?wr (TTrarror fftft) 

IS : 1977-1969 

15 5. ^tipT/^-3046 
28-4-1972 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

£ (XmVr tTn-hw ^F^T’Tt 

foo, iftj* mvx, ^ srra, 

*2 MM, 

TTWfftl ftlWT ftftfe — 

IS : 3205-1965 

15 6. g>To/ft?T°-3 0 53 

28-4-1972 

1-5-197 4 

30-4-1975 

ftfanYt Arfftft faftft (:>To) faro, 

-rrm Tift "ftf, ftTmT, 5Fftf-31 1 

ft'ftftT (ftlft *F fftft) 

IS ■ 22 6 — 1969 

157. At° TnTo/lJlTo-3054 

2S-4-1 972 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

JJ 

‘i 4-4 -IT ^FTTft (ftrETRft FftFftT) 

IS : 1977-1969 

158 tffo ir*To/l7 > iTo-305 0 

23-4-1 972 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

fprpnsT ^ 1 %^, trmw 
^W4' ( T o ) faRTT 

^TTr^rn:, (fsrcrcr) 

4ft # frfan ftrer ; 

( 1 ) Aft fftn wftr wft Aft 

ftft, 250/440, ftto (fft 650/ 
110 0 *>0 ft ireufafftiPT "Trwf 
ftft Tfft 

( 2 ) <1 <. Aft Aft ttA, 650/1100 
lifts 1 ire 11 <h fa ft 4 *r ftrawt ftftr- 
IS : 694(VTFT 2 ) — 1964 

159 vffo (ftTo/iftTo 3000 
9-5-19 7 2 

16-5-1974 

15-5-197 5 

’jfttft AftmAfAft irw fcr oftwA 

ffto, Aftr, fttftr ftftr ’ft, w^- 
unt 

ifto 'ate 'ft“ ftTft TT3TT 

IS: 5 64 — -1 9G1 

1 GO. ^TT^/tT^o-SOGl 

9-5-72 

10-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

••wr< ° f^r ° , faw 

t&, Wf^TT, feSrRiT-3 (^t) 

ftWTT WTRr 44 ftftft wtA ftfftft A 

IS : 814 — 1970 

101. tfto t^ft o /tJTTo— 3 0 08 

19-5-1972 

10-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

"A IT'S fit TITftftT ft ftftT IT# JTTo 
ffto, 88, ftftff ftp#, fvftftT, 

5TTTT 

ftftftTT HftTlcT (ftKft fftTft) 

IS : 226 — 1 969 

16 2- Aft rrPTo/nr;o-3 0 69 

19-5-1972 

1 6-5-1974 

1 5- 5-1975 

11 

ift-Tiff fftTUT (ft-'ll.ft faftft) 

IS : 1 9 7 7 — 1969 

163. Aft irjfci/c/tFTo — 3082 

1 4-6-1972 

16-6-1974 

15-6-1975 

7414 ftTT 4)14 40 ft ft#ftT° 

fAo, ftiftt Aft, fwrf-i (fto 

JT°) 

iftftftT ftftre (ftrarftT ftftft)- 
IS : 1977 — 1909 

164. fft° ipT‘>/ft : r°-309 2 

■ 3-7-1972 

16-3-1974 

1 5-0-1974 

ft aTftftft 6ft ft# ffto, TTbT- 

ftftY (fftlfeift) 

AAft srftftft A ftft stfr ftAft ftire 
Wftft At ftftftT — 

IS : 1786—1906 

1 6 5- Aft irq-o 3101 

1 3-7- 1 972 

1-7-197 4 

30-6-197 5 

fe'JWM ftlftlT ’TITO Oft 
ftiftr': ire, f#TT 

ytj A ftfa Aft A sftrftf, Aftar 500 
nftrfftn ftreft— 

IS : 1392-1971 

Itifl. #0 TT-ro/n;-^-3lG7 

22-EM 972 

1-4-1974 

30-9-1974 

^rwft Am mrx $«SK 

VT^T ; ('Jo ST°) 

ftifei ft# (unit EtftftT A) go fa-Ao 
irnftr, 2 -n 4 < 3 m — 

IS : 2209 — 1070 
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167. ^o/i7iTo-3 267 1-1-1974 30-6-1974 <7*1 9T jrftfafatf FT ^-Ifo q; a - 2 2, 

3-1-19 73 0^-0 rnro fto l&Z, 

•i j ra7<-3 i 

168. 4l° U[TTo/qWo-3309 16-6-1974 15-12-1974 'TSFfafa STT^fal STo foo, S9 tW, 

29-1-1973 ■RFfafa, (47011) 

169. t^To/i^ro-3360 16-3-1974 15-3-1975 SPR9 5TTW fTT°. FTTT WKTT 3, 

14-3-1973 THR qfao 41° 4fo 

t'T - , fa*99,9T, f’fTTl hV*II»II4 

(w^) 


170. 7fT° rrjTo/t^To-3 370 
27-3-1973 


1-4-1974 31-3-1975 tfafa Tffaf FT ^|A| <H fiRTl, 340 

Tffa fTo Tfa, ITTgSTT, fa^fr 


171. Tfto qOo/lT 9 To -33 70 1-4-1974 30-4-1975 JTJTT fTOT >57041 flTo, v{ 

95,<l (ofcoiT*) 

16-4-1074 15-4-1975 r -oO{M«' ^(4 STo foo, ^7R 

(’RtfHT) 


30-3-1973 

172. 41° 1700/1700-3377 
5-4-1973 


173. 4Y° OOo/niTo-3382 16-4-1974 1 5-4-1975 faTftRR foo, f^fTqRTTtft 


6 4 1973 


(fam Trtmft) (o^rrn^) 


174. ofto lOT o /5[5T s-3393 
26-4-1973 

175. 4to q77°/qTT°-3395 

26-4-1973 


1-4-1974 31-3-1975 fa 'ftftO! fac*, Tl^fwRf 3k, Tl/faT- 

390003 

1-4-1974 31-3-1975 


176. oVo 1700/1^0-3396 1-5-1974 31-10- 1974 97 3RT 7231, imt >T¥- 

30-4-1973 fWT, {THOf ’‘fa, falFTft 


177- 4Yo tTOo/tnro-3 399 
30-4 1973 

178. 7ft° ITiTo/lTfTo— 3 40 3 
30-4-1973 . 

179. TTITo /(T^T o— 3 4 0 5 
1-5-1973 


1-5-1974 30-4-1975 STOW TfPT kfaFT fa?7T, (mfTTR) 

OTo fko, ’fa 1 ( 4 j! Iff ) 

1 - 5-1974 is-i-1975 tfN 1 (^fam) frr°, trfar ¥0607:, 

«oot 

16-5-1974 15-5-1975 q<> "fto Tfo 70979 far°, TFRR 

TTTRTW, fafii ( 9 o mOm ) 


180. 4to TOTo/tr5ro-3414 1-5-1974 30-4-1975 0 STTo fao, TRffa 

1 1-5-1973 mR, >5171 ffa 7TW 1, TTfafaTfT 

(**) 400017 


TTTv'ar 9TR — 

JS : 3793 — 1 966 

IS : 1 0 — 1970 

TFT rffa faTHTl % TR TITlf % 
fat Tffa % faffar — 

IS :153S — 1969 


Tfafa JRTR ^ fat jfct RTtfY falfir 
HWFT TTfrOT — 

IS :1786 — 1969 

*fi640 ( fa* 79 Vfi4r< 2 ) — - 

IS :1424 — 1 970 

nmFsr wff % fat cmfe — 

IS : 3 0 3 — 1960 

i^Tfr t Totf % fat farnfa-fafr tirr 
t TTIO, 5¥ tk TM'lfaT 
TTfaTffa C TFT 

ioo fttVxioo fmfto 
so fttfa x 65 ffafro 
65 ffafr X 50 fatto 
IS :6595 — 1972 

^Tlfttfa 'TTOlfaW Tfa sFT — 

IS :2l29 — 1962 

jfr o rm o 7ft o ji*m farrtffa fj'-io ott- 

TT — 

IS '.562—1962 

¥k TTTfarr (s? fa^fari) ^* ! th' 7mm 
2— 

IS : 3 5 6 4 — 1970 

TR^m ^FTRT (JTFW fam) — 

IS -2 26 — 1 969 

of^T 0T97Fifa 377 — 

IS :i 3 10-1 958 

sfan % 'jfarRi Tik qfa- 

^ 57 fa 4 2 6—9 fai<. Tlk 3 3 

farr ?nnt mk tfr 

^7979 ^ TTTT fTT^RR — 

IS .’3196 — 1968 

FFTTFffa ^T1 — - 

TS : 1 3 1 0 — 1958 


132 GI/73— 18 
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(3) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

181. 

*ffo n,Rv/tpTu-34J8 

14-5-1973 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

TTTliT aTir.; 'n. ; 5T - . tfTTfafWP; 

TIT, HFTT 6 

30 0 fa4Y HTV* *T SFTFT 

^ 1 % Mi i 'Tiif fr 

% mr — 

[S ; 3 9 8 — 19 6 1 

1 8 3. 

ffto ^ 0/^-3 419 

15-5-197 3 

t 6-5- 1 974 

15-5-1975 

wfeT AT? TER HTTIRT fbr 0 , 1 1 art 
RTT At, >AtA, (JFI- 

AlT TfciT) 

Tsfar <tt ttw qtppt A fa? tfi RTirr 

% rfT7 

IS : 3 9 7 5 — 1967 

i 83. 

flto rnro/n^To- 34 20 

1 5-5-197 3 

1 6 - 5- 19 7 4 

1 5- 5-1975 

wi sto %o, 5/1 

^Vo 0 rnr 0 wr ^ty, ahf- 

TfATT, 2 I-MAMI (do Art) 

Arte if-HTTH 47 fail AA irn*; faf^r 
wrm wfAn— 

IS : 17 8 6 — 1 9 6 6 

1 84. 

tfto 342 5 

2 5-5-197 3 

1-6-1974 

3 1-3- i 9 75 

. AlFR TWRl faro, 1 8 If, #8R 

At, rtru 

WTTrfftT TRET TTTfT — 

IS : 28 1 8 — 1 97 1 

I 8 5. 

tfto tTRo/mr°-3427 

2 S- 5-197 3 

1- (r 19 7 4 

31-12-1974 

tpr ifRir tu, unfa At, 

4o Art, Ac %f3rr, rskr -2 

[.['Jirtn ) 

oh:i» ifafm rtf-nr Ak Ac fr° wr° 
utet ttA 4*4-1, 2 30/44 0 Att At 
nqArFm ’•ttwt ttA — 

IS : 1 596 — 1970 

18 6. 

tfN rpTo/rrtT«-3 428 

28-5-1973 

l-G- 1974 

3 1-5-1975 

P»l . 9/ 1 

^jww tr, mtrrn: 

<- 1 1 (ffft^rnr) 

f-ET Att v aft to % CntT nr-7 
Art 3. 7 fr*rr ( 5 ?rn) 1500 
we rrfa Pett A 0-1 ztvt — 

TS 160 1 — I960 

187- 

?fVo TJ^o/xt^o — 3444 

21*6-1973 

16-6-1974 

1 5- t 2- 1 9 7 4 

«fafaAAf*r, 45 , 

WTJiWr BTRtff 

flT% J5T A 1 0 nfrPET Rft JTET tAT 
TT Aiff — 

IS 1 2 2 3 ( ‘4T*T l) — 1970 


[*fo t^fTo iflo/ I 3 : 1 2] 


S.O. 460.— Tn pursuance ol' sub-regulation (I) of Regulation 8 of the Indian Standards Institution (Certification Marks) Regulations, 
1955, as amended from time to time, the Indian Standards Institution, hereby, notifies that one hundred and eighty seven licences, parti- 
culars of which are given in the following Schedule, have been renewed during the month of June 1974 : 

SCHEDULE 


SI. Licence No. 
No. and Date 

Period of Validity 

From To 

Name & address of the licensee 

Article/Process covered by the Licence and 
the Relevant IS : Designation 

l 2 

3 

■ 4 

5 

6 

1. CM/L-9 
11-6-1956 

1 6-6-J 974 

15-6-1975 

Jeewan Lai (1929) Ltd,, Sree Ganeshar 
Aluminium Works, No, 1, Singara 
Garden, Fourth Lane, Washer Man- 
pet, Madras. 

Wrought aluminium utensils — 

IS : 21—1959 

2. CM/L-ll 
11-6-1956 

16-6-1974 

15-6-1975 

Jeewan Lai (1929) Limited. Crown 
Aluminium Works, 95, Grand Trunk 
Road, P.O. Belurmatb (Disti. 

Howrah). 

(i) Wrought aluminium utensils, Grades: 
SIC, SIB and NS3 — 

J,S : 21—1959 

(ii) Wrought aluminium utensils Grades : 
SIB, anodized, SIC anodized and 
NS3 anodized — 

IS : 1868—1968 

3. CM/L-171 
11-3-1960 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

The Britania Biscuit Co. Ltd., Reay 
Road, East, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

Biscuits — 

IS : 1011—1968 

4. CM/L-172 
11-3-1960 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Parle Products Pvt., North Level Cross- 
ing, Vile Parle, Bombay-24. 

Biscuits — 

IS ; 1011 — 1968 

5. CM/L-1 74 
11-3-1960 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

The Sathe Biscuit & Chocolate Co. 
Ltd., 820, Bhavani Peth, Poona. 

Biscuits — 

IS : 1011—1968 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6. 

CM/L-241 

21-9-1960 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Bharat Pulverising Mills Pvt. Lid., 
Chinchpokli, Cross Lane, Byculla, 
Bombay-8. 

BHC WDP — 

IS : 562—1962 

7. 

CM/L-288 

28-3-1961 

16-4-1974 

15-4-1975 

Dr, Writer’s Chocklates &. Canning 
Co., Bhuvanishankar Road, Dadar, 
Bombay. 

Macaroni, spaghetti and vermicelli — 

IS : 1485—1959 

8. 

CM/L-293 

28-4-1961 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

Burma-Shell Oil Storage Si Distribu- 
ting Co. of India Ltd., Burma-Shell 
House, Ballard Estate, Bombay-1, 

Endrin EC — 

IS : 1310—1958 

9, 

CM/L-296 

28-4-1961 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

Indian Rate Earths Limited., Udyog- 
mandal P.O. Alwayc (Kerala). 

Trisodium phosphate — 

IS : 573— J 964 

to. 

CM/L-300 

26-4-1961 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

New Digvjjaysinhji Tin Factory. 

Grain Market, Jamnagar (Gujarat). 

1 8 litre square tins — 

IS : 916—1966 

It, 

CM/L-302 

25-5-1961 

1-3-1974 

31-8-1974 

National Plywood Industries, 6 
Gorapada Sarkar Lane, Calcutta-4. 

Tea-chest plywood panels — • 

IS : 10—1970 

12. 

CM/L-363 

30-11-1961 

16-6-1974 

15-6-1975 

Nielcon Private Ltd., .l.B. Nagar, off 
Andheri Kurla Road, Near Vazir 
Glass Works, Bombay-59. 

Three-phase induction motors 

(i) upio 7.5 KW (10 hp) with class (A) 
insulation; 

(ii) 0.75 KW (1 hp) and 2.2 KW (3 hp) 
with class 'E' insulation— 

IS : 325—1970 

13. 

CM/L-381 

9-2-1962 

1-6-1974 

31-3-1975 

Pesticides India, Udaisagar Road, 
Udaipur (Raj.) 

BHC dusting powders — 

IS : 561 — 1962 

14. 

CM/1.-385 

14-2-1962 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Assam Saw Mills and Timber Co. Ltd., 
62, Ballygunge Circular Road, (I, 
Rainey Park), Calcutta- 19. 

Tea-chest plywood panels — 

IS : 10-1970 

15. 

CM/I. -391 
20-3-1962 

1-4-1974 

.31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd.. Durgapur Steel 
Plant, P.O. Durgapur-3. Dislt. 

Burdwan. 

Structural Steel (Standard quality)— 

IS : 226—1969 

16. 

CM/L-392 

20-3-1962 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Durgapur Steel 
Plant P.O, Durgapur-3 Distt. Burd- 
wan. 

Mild steel and medium tensile steel bars 
for concrete reinforcement— 

IS : 432 (Part I)— 1966 

17. 

CM/L-393 

20-3-1962 

1-4-1974 

.31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Durgapur Steel 
Plant, P.O. Durgapur-3, Dislt. 
Burdwan. 

Structural Steel (high tensile) — 

IS : 961—1962 

18. 

CM/L-396 

20-3-1962 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Bhilai Steel 
Works, P.O, Bhilai-1, Distl. Durg 
(M.P.) 

Structural Steel (standard quality) — 

IS ; 226—1969 

19. 

CM/L-397 

20-2-1962 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

M/s. Hindustan Steel Ltd.. Bhilai 
Steel Works, P.O. Bhilai-1, Distt. 
Durg (M.P.) 

Mild steel and medium tensile steel bars 
for concerete reinforcement — 

IS : 432 (Part I)— 1966 

20. 

CM/L-398 

20-3-1963 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Bhilai Steel 
Works, P.O. Bhilai- 1 , Distt. Durg 
(M.P 

Structural steel (high tensile) — 

IS : 961—1962 

21. 

CM/I.-399 

20-3-1962 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hinduslan Steel Ltd., Bhilai Steel 
Works, P.O. Bhilai- 1, Distt, Drug 
(M.P.) 

Rivet bars for structural purposes — 

IS : 1148—1973 

22. 

CM/L-400 

20-3-1962 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Bhiali Steel 
Works. P.O. Bhilai-1, Distt. Durg 
(M.P.) 

High tensile rivet bars for structural pur- 
poses— 

IS ; 1149—1973 

23. 

CM/L-517 

23-3-1963 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Yawalkar Insecticides & Chemicals, 
Factory Shed No. 20, Industrial 
Estate. Kamplcc Road, Nagpur-4 

BHC OP- 
TS : 561—1962 

24. 

CM/L-529 

19-4-1963 

16-5-1974 

15-11-1974 

Jaipur Maize Products Co. Jhotwara, 
Jaipur West 

Flushing Cisterns, high level, ball type 
for water closet & urinals, 12.5 litres 
capacity— 

IS : 774—1971 

25. 

CM/L-575 

30-8-1963 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Bhilai Steel 
Works, P.O. Bhilai-1, Distt. Durg 
(M.P.) 

Structural steel (fusion welding quality) — 
IS : 2062—1969 

26. 

CM/L-576 

30-8-1963 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Durgapur Steel 
Plant, P.O. Durgnpur-3, Distt. 
Burdwan. 

Structural Steel (fusion welding quality)— 
IS : 2062—1969 

27. 

CM/L-596 

30-10-1963 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

Pesticides India Udaisagar Road, 
Udaipur (Raj.) 

DDT WDPC — 

IS : 565—1961 
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28. CM/L-598 
7-11-1963 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

Skytone Electrical (India) 43, Indus- 
trial Area, Faridabad(Haryna). 

PVC insulated & PVC sheathed cable 
250/440 & 650/1100 volts grade— 

IS : 694 (Pt. I & 11)— 1964 

29. CM/L-608 
11-12-1963 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Bhilai Steel 
Works, P.O. Bhilai-], Distt. Durg 
(M.P.) 

Structural steel (ordinary quality)— 

IS : 1977—1969 

30. CM/L-619 
10-1-1964 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

The Indian Tube Co. (1935) Ltd., 
Jamshedpur, (Bihar). 

Mild steel tubes — 

IS : 1239 (Part I)— 1968 

31. CM/L-621 
22-1-1964 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

Pesticides India, Udaisagar Road, 
Udaipur (Raj). 

BHC water dispersible powder concentra- 
tes — 

IS : 562—1962 

32. CM/L-637 
26-2-1964 

16-3-1974 

15-9-1974 

The Mysore Iron & Steel Ltd., Bhadra- 
vati (Karnataka). 

Structural steel (standard quality) — 

IS : 226—1969 

33. CM/L-638 
26-2-1964 

16-3-1974 

15-9-1974 

The Mysore Iron & Steel Ltd., Bha- 
dravati (Karnataka). 

Structural steel (ordinary quality) — 

IS : 1977—1969 

34. CM/L-639 
27-2-1964 

1-7-1974 

30-6-1975 

Power Cables Pvt. Ltd., Vithalwadi, 
Near Kalyan (C. Rly.) 

PVC insulated (heavy duty) electric cables 
for working voltages upto and including 

1 100 volts— 

IS : 1554 (Part I)— 1964 

35. CM/L-641 
27-2-1964 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Arim Metal Industries (P) Ltd., 23, 
Convent Road, Calcutta-24. 

Nickel anodes for electroplating — 

IS : 1958—1967 

36. CM/L-643 
9-3-1964 

16-4-1974 

15-4-1975 

Venus Trading Co. Undlshery, Anand 
(Gujarat). 

Lock Stoppers— 

IS : 1223 (Part-1)— 1970 

37, CM/L-665 
7-5-1964 

16-4-1974 

15-6-1975 

Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd., 
Kurla Bombay-70 

Structural steel (standard quality) — 

IS : 226—1969 

38. CM/L-666 
7-5-1964 

16-6-1974 

15-6-1975 

Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd., 
Kurla, Bombay-70 

Structural Steel (ordinary quality) — 
18:1977—1969 

39. CM/L-671 
12-5-1964 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Durgapur Steel 
Plant, P.O. Durgapur-3, Distt. 
Burdwan, 

Structural Steel (ordinary quality) — 

IS : 1977—1969 

40. CM/L-789 
25-9-1964 

16-4-1974 

15-4-1975 

Prime Brushware, 30, Survya Sen Street, 
Calcutta-9. 

Brushes, Paints & varnishes — 

IS : 384—1964 

41. CM/L-805 
26-10-1964 

1-5-1974 

31-10-1974 

Steel Rolling Mills of Hindustan (P) 
Ltd., 47, Hide Road Extn. Calcutta 

Structural steel (standard quality) — 

IS : 226—1969 

42. CM/L-806 
26-10-1964 

1-5-1974 

31-10-1974 

Steel Rolling Mills of Hindustan (P) 
Ltd., 47, Hide Road Extn. Calcutta 

Structural Steel (ordinary quality)— 

IS : 1977—1969 

43. CM/L-829 
2-11-1964 

16-6-1974 

15-6-1975 

National Industrial Corporation, 

99/100, Agra Road, Bhandup, 
Bombay-78 NB. 

Structural steel (standard quality) 

IS : 226—1969 

44. CM/L-830 
2-11-1964 

16-6-1974 

15-6-1975 

National Industrial Corporation, 

99/100, Agra Road, Dhandup, 
Bombay-78, NB. 

Structural steel (ordinary quality)— 

IS : 1977—1969 

45. CM/L-1021 
9-3-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Bhilai Steel 
Plant, Bhilai-1, Distt. Durg (M.P.) 

Carbon steel billets, blooms, slabs and 
bars for forgings— 

IS ; 1875—1971 

46. CM/L-1022 
9-3-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd,, Durgapur Steel 
Plant, P.O, Dugapur-3, Distt. 
Burdwan. 

Carbon steel bars, billets, blooms and 
slabs for forgings— 

IS : 1875—1971 

47. CM/L-1023 
9-3-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Durgapur Steel 
Plant, Durgapur-3 Distt. Burdwan, 

Carbon steel billets for re-rolling into 
structural steel (standard quality)— 

IS : 2830—1964 

48. CM /L- 1024 
9-3-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd,, Durgapur Steel 
Plant, P.O. Durgapur-3, Distt. 

Burdwan. 

Carbon steel billets for re-rollinginto 
structural steel (ordinary quality)— 

IS : 2831—1969 

49. CM /L- 1025 
10-3-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

The Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jam- 
shedpur (Bihar). 

Mild steel and medium tensile sfeel bars 
for concrete reinforcement— 

IS : 432 (Part D— 1966 

50. CM/L-1027 
10-3-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

The Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jam- 
shedpur (Bihar). 

Structural steel (high tensile) — 

IS : 961— 1962 

51. CM/L-1028 
10-3-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

The Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd,, Jam- 
shedpur (Bihar). 

Hot rolled carbon steel sheet and strip — 

IS : 1079—1968 

52. CM/L-1029 
10-3-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

The Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd,, Jam- 
shedpur (Bihar). 

Rivet bars for structural purposes 

TS : 1148—1973 
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53. CM/L-1030 
10-3-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

The Tata Iron & Steel Co, Ltd., Jam- 
shedpur (Bihar). 

High tensile rivet bars for structural purpo- 
ses — • 

IS : 1149—1973 

54. CM/L-1031 
10-3-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

The Tata Tron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jam- 
shedpur (Bihar). 

Carbon steel bars, billets, blooms and 
slabs for forgings — 

TS : 1875—1971 

55. CM/L-1032 
10-3-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

The Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jam- 
shedpur (Bihar). 

Carbon steel billets for re-rolling into 
structural steel (standard quality) — 

IS : 2830—1964 

56. CM/L-1033 
10-3-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

The Tata Tron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jam- 
shedpur (Bihar). 

Carbon steel billets for re-rolling into 
structural steel (ordinary quality) — 

IS : 2831—1969 

57. CM/L-1034 
12-3-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindu-itan Stool Ltd., Bh'lai Steel Plant 
Bhilai-1, Distt. Durg (M.P.) 

Carbon steel billets for re-rolling into 
structural steel (standard quality)— 

IS : 2830—1964 

58. CM/L-1035 
12-3-1965 

1-4-1975 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan steel Ltd., Bhilai Steel Plant 
Bhilai-1, Distt. Durg (M.P.) 

Carbon steel bellels for re-rolling into 
structural steel (ordinary quality) — 

IS : 2831—1969 

59. CM/L-1045 
26-3-1965 

16-5-1975 

15-5-1975 

Lucky Acid & Chemicals Works, 32/2 
Murari Pukur Road, Calcutta-4. 

Hydrochloric Acid, Technical pure and 
analytical reagent grade — 

IS : 265—1962 

60. CM/L-1052 
15-4-1965 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

J.K. Steel & Industries Ltd., Rishra, 
Distt. Hooghly, (West Bengal). 

Hot rolled steel strips (bailing) — 

IS : 1029—1970 

61. CM/L-1057 
22-4-1965 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

Lucky Acid & Chemical Works, 32/2, 
Murari Pukur Road, Calcutta-4. 

Sulphuric acid, analytical & reagent— 

IS : 226—1969 

62. CM/L-1090 
3-6-1965 

16-6-1974 

15-6-1975 

West India Steel Co. Ltd., Cheruvarnur 
Feroke, (Kerala). 

Structural steel (Standard quality) — 

IS : 266—1969 

63. CM/L-1091 
3-6-1965 

16-6-1974 

15-6-1975 

West India Steel Co. Ltd., Cheruvar- 
nur, Feroke, (Kerala). 

Structural stcol (ordinary quality) — 

IS : 1977—1969 

64. CM/L-U24 
12-8-1965 

1-7-1974 

30-6-1975 

General Engineering & Electric Works, 

9, Dinoo Lane, Howrah. 

Small ac electric motors with class ‘A* 
insulation, 0.18 kw (1/4 hp) to 0.75 
kw (1 hp) only, single phase capacitor 
start — 

IS : 996—1964 

63. CM/L-U33 
30-8-1965 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Bhilai Steel 
Plant, Bhilai-1, Distt. Durg (M.P.) 

Carbon steel black bars for production of 
machined parts for general engineering 
purposes— 

IS : 2073—1970 

66. CM/L-1161 
2-11-1965 

16-6-1974 

15-6-1975 

Madhya Pradesh Iron and Steel Works, 
Pvt. Ltd., Nandini Road, Bhilia-1, 
(M.P.) 

Structural Steel (standard quality) — 

IS : 226—1969 

67. CM/L-1183 
6-12-1965 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

Pesticides India, Udaisagar Road,, 
Udaipur (Raj). 

BHC enlsiflable concentrates— 

IS : 632—1966 

68. CM/L-1185 
17-12-1965 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

Grandlay Electricals (India), 456/426, 
Military Parade Road, Radio Colony, 
Delhi. 

PVC insulatd & PVC sheathed cables, 
250/440 & 650/1100 volts grade, alumi- 
nium conductors— 

IS : 694 (Pt. I & n)— 1964 

69. CM/L-1215 
28-2-1966 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

The Mysore Iron & Steel Ltd., Bhad- 
ravati (Karnataka). 

Structural steel (fusion welding quality) — 
IS : 2062—1969 

70. CM/L-1216 
28-2-1966 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

The Mysore Iron & Steel Ltd., Bha- 
dravati (Karnataka). 

Carbon steel bars billets, blooms and 
slabs for forgings — 

IS : 1875—1971 

71. CM/L-1223 
9-3-1966 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Calcutta Plywood Mfg. Co. P.O. Ledo, 
Distt. Lakhimpur, (Assam). 

Tea-chest plywood panels — 

IS : 10—1970 

72. CM/L-1224 
9-3-1966 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Advani-Oerlikon Pvt. Ltd., Agra 
Road, Bhandup, Bombay. 

Covered electrodes for metal arc welding of 
mild steel, normal penetration type — 
IS : 814—1970 

73. CM/L-1249 
12-4-1966 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Shrcc Bajrang Electric Steel Co. Pvt, 
Ltd. 1 Kali Mazumdar Rd., 
Ghusury, Howrah. 

Structural Steel (standard quality)— 
15:226—1969 

74. CM/L-1250 
22-4-1966 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Shree Bajrang Electric Steel Co, Pvt. 
Ltd., 1 Kali Mazumdar Rd. Ghusu- 
ry, Howrah, 

Structural steel (ordinary quality)— 

IS : 1977—1969 

75. CM/L-1252 
26-4-1966 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd., 
Kalwe, Thane, Maharashtra. 

Structural steel (standard quality)— 

IS : 226—1969 
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76. CM/L-1253 
26-4-1966 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1905 

Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd., 
Kalwo, Thane, Maharashtra. 

Structural steel (ordinary quality)— 

IS : 1977—1969 

77. CM/L-1258 
5-5-1966 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Gccp Flashlight Industries Ltd., 28, 
South Road, Allahabad-7. 

Flashlights— 

IS : 2083—1962 

78. CM/L-1261 
20-5-1966 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

Indian Oxygen Ltd., Electrode Factory, 
Ambattur Industrial Estate, Madras. 

Covered electrodes for metal arc welding 
of mild steel — 

IS : 814—1970 

79. CM/L-1264 
23-5-1966 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

Hooseini Metal Rolling Mill. Pvt. Lid., 
Tambawala Properties, Reay Road, 
Bombay-10. 

Lead sheet for use in chemical industry — 
IS : 405—1961 

80. CM/L-I269 
30-5-1966 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

Navecn Industries, Industrial Area 
(Mayapuri) Phase n, New Dclhi-27. 

Plastic water closet scat & covers, phenolic, 
Typo A— 

IS : 2548—1967 

81. CM/L-1270 
31-5-1966 

16-6-1974 

15-6-1975 

Bombay Conductors & Electricals Pvt. 
Ltd., Plot No. 175/4, Village Ghodsar 
Near Jasodanagar, Ahmodabad. 

AAC and ACSR Conductors — • 

IS ; 398—1961 

82. CM/L-1279 
10-6-1966 

16-6-1974 

15-6-1975 

Prakash Pulverising Mills Industrial 
Area, Alwar (Rajasthan). 

Endring Emulsifiable Conccntiutcs— 

IS : 1310—1958 

83. CM/L-1322 
30-8-1966 

1-4-1974 

30-9-1974 

Muliweld Wire Co. Pvt. Ltd., 59, 
Marol-Maroshi Road, Marol, 
Bombay-59. 

Hard drawn steel wire fabric for Concrete 
reinforcement- • 

IS : 1566—1967 

84. CM/L-1326 
31-8-1966 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

The Southern Metal Industries, M- 
nar, Alloppoy Distt. (Kerala). 

Wrought aluminium utensils, grades : 

sre, sic— 

IS : 21 — 1959 

85. CM/L-1356 
30-11-1966 

1-7-1974 

30-6-1975 

Travancorc Chemical & Mfg. Co. Ltd,, 
Eloor, Udyogmandal P.O. Via Alwa- 
ye (Kerala). 

BHC DPC. — 

IS : 562 -1962 

86. CM/ L- 1407 
14-3-1967 

1-7-1974 

30-6-1975 

Power Cable Pvt, Ltd., Vithalwadi, 
Near Kalyan (C. RIy). 

Polyethylene insulated and PVC sheathed 
cables, single core and twin flat with 
aluminium conductors— 

IS : 1596—1970 

87. CM/L-1444 
16-5-1967 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

Pesticides India, Udaisagar Road, 
Udaipur (Raj.) 

Formulation based on stabilized methoxy 
ethyl mercury chloride concentrates — 
IS : 2358—1963 

88. CM/L-1463 
16-6-1967 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

Grandlay Electricals (India), 456/426, 
Military Parade Road, Radio Colony, 
Delhi, 

Thermoplastic insulated weatherproof 

cables — 

IS : 3035 (Part 1 & II)— 1965 and 
IS: 3035 (Pt. Ill)— 1967 

89. CM/L-1544 
9-10-1967 

16-4-1974 

15-4-1975 

HincI Iron Foundry Railway Road, 
Hatala (Pb.) 

Sand cast iron soil pipes upto 100 min- 
is : 1729—1964 

90. CM/L-1573 
27-11-1967 . 

1-3-1974 

31-8-1974 

National Wood Products, 19/9, Harish 
Neogi Road, Calcutta-4. 

Tca-chcst plywood panels— 

IS : 10—1970 

91. CM/1,-1607 
5-1-1968 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Aluminium Industries (Assam) Pvt. 
Limited., Mukum Road, P.O, Tin- 
sukia (Assam), 

Tea-chest metal fillings — 

IS : 10—1970 

92. CM/L-1608 
5-1-1968 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

S.P. Agarwal & Co., 6, Hurrocbandra 
Mullick Street, Calcutta. 

Tea-chest mdal lltlings — 

IS : 10—1970 

93. C.M/L-1622 
12-1-1968 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

Pesticides India, Udaisagar Road, 
Udaipur (Raj.) 

Malathion emulsifiable concentrates — - 
IS ; 2567—1963 

94. CM/L-1629 
31-8-1968 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Yawalkar Insecticides and Chemicals 
27th Govt. Industrial Estate, Kam- 
plee Road, Nagpur. 

Malathion EC — 

IS : 2567 -1963 

95. CM/L-1646 
5-3-1968 

16-5-1974 

15-12-1974 

Standard Mineral Products Pvt, Ltd., 
Subhash Nagar, .logeshwari (East) 
Bombay-60. 

Endrin EC- 

IS : 1310—1958 

96. CM/L-1651 
11-3-1968 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Hind Ceramics Ltd., 147, Nilganj 
Road, Belghoria, Calcutta-56. 

(i) Salt-Glazed stoneware pipes, 100 mra 
150, mm, 200 mm, and 230 mm 


diameters; 

(ii) Junction with branch at an angle of 
approx. 90', size 100 x 100 x 600 ram ; 

(iii) Square mouth gully trap size 150x 
100 mm, type, ‘P’; 

(iv) One-quarter bends, internal dia. 
100 mm, medium; 

(v) Half-round channel, size 100 x 600 mm, 
and 

(vi) Half-round channel, size 150 x 600 rum 
IS : 651—1971 
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97. CM/T.-1 753 
23-7-1968 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Ram CLandcr Hccralal, 62, College 
Ghat Road, Shalimar, (Howrah). 

Structural steel (standard quality) — 

TS : 226 — 1969 

98, CM/L-1 754 
23-7-1968 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Ram Chander Heera La!, 62, College 
Ghat Road, Shalimar (Howrah). 

Structural steel (ordinary quality) — • 

IS : 1977—1969 

99. CM/L-1 755 
23-7-1968 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Ram Chander Hecra Lai, 62, College 
Ghat Road, Shalimar, (Howrah). 

Rivet bars for structural purposes — 

IS : 1148 — 1964 

100. CM/L-1 767 
19-8-1968 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Prakash & Co., Rewari Line, Indus- 
trial Area, Mayapuri, New Delhi-27. 

Ball valves (horizontal plunger type), 
high pressure & low pressure, 15 mm 
size only— 

IS : 1703—1968 

101. CM/L-1 780 
30-8-1968 

16-4-1974 

15-4-1975 

Nistarini Electric Co. (P) Ltd., 48/1, 
G.T. Road, Baidyabati, Distt. 
Hooghly (West Bengal). 

Single-phase electric motors upto and 
including 1.5 NW (2hp) with class ‘A’ 
insulation— 

IS : 996—1964 

102, CM/L-1 828 
8-11-1968 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

Aurangabad Rolling Mills Co., Addi- 
tional Industrial Estate, Chikaltha- 
na, Aurangabad . 

Structural steel (standard quality)— 

IS : 226—1969 

103. CM/L-1829 
8-11-1968 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

Aurangabad Rolling Mills C.o., Addi- 
tional Industrial Estate, Chikal- 
thana, Aurangabad. 

Structural steel (ordinary quality) — 

TS : 1977—1969 

104. CM/L-1 862 
23-12-1968 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Eastend Supply Company, 12/1 Canal 
East Road, Calcutta-1 . 

Tea-chest plywood panels — 

TS : 10—1970 

105. CM/L-1 872 
23-12-1968 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Bhilai Steel Plant 
Bhilai-1, Distt. Durg (M.P.) 

Cold twisted deformed steel bars for 
concrete reinforcement — 

IS : 1786—1966 

106, CM/L-1 876 
23-12-1968 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Union Products, 13, Harish Neogi 
Road, Calcutta-4. 

Tea-chest plywood panels — 

TS : 10-1970 

107. CM/L-1 934 
17-3-1969 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Durgapur Steel 
Plant, P.O. Durgapur-3, Distt. 

Burdwan. 

Cold twisted deformed steel bars for 
concrete reinforcement — 

IS : 1786 -1966 

108. CM/L-1 952 
7-4-1969 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Hindustan Steel Ltd., Bhilai Steel 
Plant, Bhilai-1, Disit. Durg (M.P.) 

Mild steel for metal are welding electrode 
core wire — 

IS : 2879— -1967 

109. CM/L-1 935 
23-4-1969 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Sudershan Steel Rolling Mills, 601, 
Moti Ram Road, Shahdara, Delhi-32 

Structural steel (standard quality) — 

IS: 226— 1969 

110. CM/L-1956 
23-4-1969 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Sudershan Steel Rolling Mills, 601, 
Moti Ram Road, Shahdara, Delhi-32 

Structural steel (ordinary quality)— 

IS : 1977—1969 

111. CM/L-1957 
23-4-1969 

16-4-1974 

15-4-1975 

Penta Chem. Plot No. 20-23, Industrial 
Estate, Ahmcdnagar. 

COCWDP- 
IS : 1507—1966 

112. CM/L-1 978 
26-5-1969 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

Hoechst Pharmaceuticals Ltd., Lai 
B.S. Marg, Mulund, Bombay-80. 

Binapacryl EC — 
fS : 4325—1967 

113. CM/L-1981 
29-5-1969 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

Hindustan Gum & Chemicals Ltd., 
Birla Colony, Bhiwani (Haryana). 

Oaur Gum grade 2 (Powder) - 
IS : 3998—1967 

114. CM/L-2060 
28-8-1969 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

All India Medical Corporation, Mulji 
Jetha Building, 185, Princess Street, 
Bombay-2. 

Aid rin EC— 

TS : 1307—1958 

115, CMA--2061 
28-8-1969 

1-6-1974 

3 1-5-1975 

All India Medical Corporation, Mulji 
Jetha Building, 185 Princess, Street 
Bombay-2. 

Aldrin DP— 

IS : 1308—1958 

116, CM/L-2072 
10-9-1969 

16-4-1974 

15-10-1974 

Sarbamangala Mfg, Co, 34 B.T. Road, 
Calculta, 

Asbestos cement building pipes and fit- 
tings of 50 mm, 63.5 mm, 76.2 mm, 
100 mm and 152.4 mm Internal dia- 
ls : 1626—1960 

117. CM/L-2106 
8-10-1969 

16-6-1974 

15-1-1975 

Mukand (ron & Steel Works Ltd., 
Agra Road, Kurla, Bombay-70, 

Cold twisted deformed steel bars for 
concrete reinforcement, — • 

IS : 1786—1966 

118. CM/L-2144 
19-11-1969 

1-6-1974 

30-11-1974 

B.R. Herman & Mohalta (I) Pvt. Ltd., 
Ludhiana (Punjab). 

Sand cast soil pipes, 75 ram and 100 mni 
size only— 

IS : 1729—1964 

119. CM/L-2283 
20-3-1.972 

1-4-1974 

30-9-1974 

Ashoka Tin Factory, XVTT/281 Jews 
St. Erimakulam Cochin-1 1. 

Tea chest metal fittings. 

TS : 10—1970 

120, CM/L-2284 
20-3-1970 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Assam Railways & Trading Co. Lid., 
P.O. Margherita, Dislt. Lakhimpur 
(Upper Assam), 

Tea-Chest battens— 

IS : 10—1970 
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121. CM/L-2290 
24-3-1970 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Mascot & Co., 35/C, Chaulpatty Road, 
Calcutta-10. 

Tea-chest metal fittings — 

IS : 10—1970 

122. CM/L-2371 
22-7-1970 

1-4-1974 

30-9-1974 

Avadh Plywood Industries, Bahraich 
Road, Oonda(U.P.) 

Tea-Chest plywood panels — 

IS : 10—1970 

123. CM/L-2426 
14-10-1970 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Bharat Pulverising Mills, Pvt. Ltd., 
Chinchpokli, Cross Lane, Bycuiler, 
Bombay-8. 

DDT WDP — 

IS : 565 — 1961 

124. CM/L-2430 
20-10-1970 

16-4-1974 

15-4-1975 

Rock Weld Electrodes India Ltd., 29, 
Industrial Estate, Ambattur, 

Madras-58. 

Covered electrodes for metal arc welding 
of mild steel normal penetration type— 

IS : 814—1970 

12J. CM/L-2448 
4-U-197o 

1-11-1973 

31-10-1974 

Electrical Cables & Conductors Pvt. 
Ltd., 41, Biren Roy Road, East 
Bchala, Calcutt-8, 

All aluminium conductors and ACSR 
conductors — 

IS : 398—1961 

126. CM/L-2512 
20-1-1971 

1-4-1974 

30-9-1974 

Multiweld wiro Co. Pvt. Ltd 59, Welding steel wire fabric for general use — 
Marol-Maroshi Road, Marol, Bom- IS : 4948 — 1968 

bay-59. 

127. CM/L-2588 
15-3-1971 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Anglo-India Jute Mills Co. Ltd., (Lo- 
wer Mills) 31, Netaji Subhash Road, 
Calcutta. 

Jute Carpet backing fabric — 

IS ; 4900—1969 

128. CM/L-2590 
15-3-1971 

16-3-1974 

15-9-1974 

Bally Jute Co. Ltd., (Mill No. 1) 15, 
India Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

(i) A-Twill— IS : 1943—1964 

(ii) B-Twill — IS .-2566—1965 

(lii) B-Twill cloth— IS : 3667—1966 

129. CM/L-2620 
29-3-1971 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Birla Jute Mfg. Co., Birlapur, 24, Par- 
ganas (W.B.) 

(i) A-Twill — IS : 1943—1964 

(ii) B-Twlll — IS : 2566—1965 

130. CM/L-2621 
29-3-1971 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

King Electroplating Works, 43, Fores 
Road, Bombay-8. 

Wrought aluminium utensiles, Grade SIC — 

IS : 21—1959 

131. CM/L-2633 
29-3-1971 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Prabhat Iron Foundry & Metal Indus- Sand cast iron soil pipes (straight) upto 
trios (P) Ltd., C-8, Industrial Estate, 150mm, nominal size— 

Rourkcla-4 (Orissa). IS : 1729—1964 

132. CM/L-2662 
13-4-1971 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

The Travancore Sugers and Chemicals 
Ltd., Tiruvalla-4, (Korala). 

Brandies— 

IS : 4450—1967 

133, CM/L-2670 
23-4-1971 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Shri Ambica Cylinder Manufacturing 
Co., (A Division of Shri Ambica 
Mills Ltd,,) Vatra, Taluka Daskoi, 
Distt. Ahmedabad. 

Welded low carbon steel gas cylinders of 
33 . 3 litres water capacity for the storage 
and transportation of low pressure 
liquefiable gases — 

IS .-3196—1968 

134. CM/L-2678 
7-5-1971 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

Now Central Jute Mills Co. Ltd., (Unit 
Albion) Budge Budge 24, Parganas 
(W.B.) 

(i) Jute bags for packing cement — 

IS : 2580—1961 

(ii) D.W. flour Jute Cloth — 

IS : 3966—1967 

(iii) D.W. flour bags — 

IS : 3984—1967 

135. CM/L-2681 

1 7-5-1971 

1-6-1974 

30-11-1974 

Ram Parshad Shadi Ram, 24, Indus- 
trial Area, Chandigarh. 

Cast iron soil pipes, 100 mm size only — 
IS: 1729—1964 

136. CM/L-2687 
25-5-1971 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

Doval Utensils Factory, 15/1, Karve 
Road, Poona-4 (Maharashtra). 

Electroplated coatings of silver for deco- 
rative and prolective purposes — 

IS : 1067—1968 

137. CM/L-2690 
2-6-1971 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

Prakash Engineering Co., Mettupala- 
yam Road, Sai Baba Mission P.O., 
Coimbatore-1 1 (Tamil Nadu). 

Three-phase induction motors up to 3 . 7kW 
5 (hp) with class ‘A’ insulation — 

IS : 325—1970 

138. CM/L-2702 
15-6-1971 

16-6-1974 

15-6-1975 

Jolly Steel Industries Pvt. Ltd., 32, 
Nagar Road, Poona-14. 

Cold twisted deformed steel bars for 
concrete reinforcement — 

IS : 1786—1966 

139. CM/L-2729 
4-8-1971 

16-4-1974 

15-4-1975 

R. Ponnuswamy Naidu & Sons, 12/10, 
Krlshnaswamy Mudaliar Road, 
Coimbatorc-2 (Tamil Nadu). 

Tea-Chesl metal fittings— 

IS : 10—1970 

140. CM/L-2738 
16-8-1971 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

Skytone Electricals (India) 43, Indus- 
trial Area, Faridabad (Haryana). 

PVC insulated (heavy duty) cleciric cables 
for working voltages up to and including 
1100 volts — 

IS : 1554 (Part I)— 1964 

14'. CM/L-2802 
8-1 1-1971 

1-5-1974 

31-10-1974 

J.K. Steel & Industries Lid., Rishra 
Dictt, Hooghly, (West Bengal). 

Cold rolledsteeJ strips (box strappings) — 

IS : 5872—1973 

142. CM/L-2883 
24-1-1972 

16-4-1974 

15-4-1975 

Kala Parishat, A.T, Agraharam, Gun- 
tur-4 (A.P.) 

Dye-based fountain pen ink — 

IS : 1221—1971 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) (6) 

143. 

CM/L-2969 

10-3-1972 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Concord Arai Private Ltd,, Ukkiam, Non-metal helmets for civil defence — 
Thoraippakkam Village, Madras-20, IS : 2300 — 1968 

143. 

C.V1/L-2973 

14-3-1972 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Agarwal Slecl Industries, Marol- Structural steel (standard quality)— 
Moroshi Road,, Marol, Bombay-58, IS : 226 — 1969 

145. 

CM/L-2974 

14-3-1972 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Do. Structural steel (ordinary quality)— 

IS : 1977—1969 

145. 

CM/L-2983 

16-3-1972 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Concord Arai Pvt. Ltd., Ukkiam, Tho- Protective helmets for scooter and motor 
raippakkam Village, Madrus-20. cycle riders — 

IS: 4151—1968 

147. 

CVLL-3024 

30-3-1972 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Andhra Steel Corpn. Ltd., Moula Ali, Cold twisted deformed steel bars for 
Hydorabad-40 (A.P.) concrete reinforcement— 

IS : 1786—1966 

143. 

Cvl/E-3025 

30-3-1972 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Suthcrn Steel Ltd., Moula All, Hydera- Cold rolled steel strips (box strappings) — 
bad-40. IS : 5872—1970 

1 49. 

CM/L-3028 

3 0-3-1972 

1 6-4-1 974 

15-10-1974 

Vijay Industries, 70, Dharamtolla Galvanized steel barbed wire for fencing — 
Road, P.O. Chusuri, Salkia Howrah. IS : 278—1969 

150. 

CM/L-3029 

30-3-1972 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Sulakh Ram&SonsSteel Rolling Mills Structural steel (standard quality) — 

Vallabh Nagar Odhaw Road, Ahme- IS : 226 — 1 969 

debad-2t. 

151, 

C.M/L-3030 

30-3-1972 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Do. Structural steel (ordinary quality) — 

IS : 1977—1969 

1 5 I. 

C4'L-3J42 

11-4-1972 

16-4-1974 

15-4-1975 

Free India Plywood Co., Cheruvannur, Tea-chest plywood panels — 

Feroke (Kerala). IS : 10 — 1970 

153, 

CVl'L-3044 

28-4-1972 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

British India Rolling Mills, 109 Girish Structural steel (standard quality)— 

Ghose Road, Bellurmath, Howrah. IS : 226 — 1969 

151, 

CU/L-3015 

28-4-1972 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Do. Structural steel (ordinary quality)— 

IS: 1977—1969 

155. 

CM/L-3046 

23-4-1972 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Travancore Chemical & Manufaclur- Precipitated barium ember tie- 
ring Co. Ltd., Gonur P.O. Mettur IS : 3205— 1965 

Dam R.S. (Tamil Nadu). 

1 5 S. 

C Vl'L-3053 
23-4-1972 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Meenakshi Steel Rolling Mills (P) Ltd., Structural steel (standard quality) — 

Salt Pan Road, Wadala, Bombay-31. IS : 226—1969 

157. 

CM/L-3054 

28-4-1972 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Do. Structural steel (ordinary quality) — 

IS: 1977—1969 

158. 

CM/L-3056 

23-4-1972 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Ashapura Electricals, Aranrda Indus- PVC insulated cables : 
trial Estate, Mithapur(W.Rly)Distt. (i) Single core, unsheated and sheated, 
Jamnagar (Gujarat). 250/440 volls and 650/1100 volts 

grade with aluminium conductor; and 
(ii) Four core, sheathed, 650/1100 volts 
grade with aluminium conductors — 

IS : 694 (Part II)— 1964 

159. 

CM/L-3060 

9-5-1972 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

Gqiarat State Co-operative Marketing DDT DP — 

Society Ltd,, Nara), Narolvatwa IS : 564 — 1961 

Road, Ahmedabad. 

160, CM/L-3064 
9-5-1972 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

R. Gac Electrodes Ltd., Golf Links Covered electrodes for metal arc welding 
Road, Kawadiar, Trivandrum-3 of structural steel, — 

(Kerala). IS -.814—1970 

161. 

CM/L-3068 

19-5-1972 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

Shree l.-axmi Iron & Steel Works Pvt, Structural steel (standard quality) — 

Ltd., 88, Rabindra Sarani Liluah, IS : 226 — 1969 

Howrah. 

162, 

CM/L-3069 

19-5-1972 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

Do, Structural steel (ordinary quality)— 

IS : 1977—1969 

163. 

CM/L-3082 

14-6-1972 

16-6-1974 

15-6-1975 

Madhya Pradesh Iron & Steel Works Structural steel (ordinary quality)— 

Pvt, Ltd., Nandini Road, Bhilai-1 IS ; 1977 — 1969 

(M.P.) 

161. 

CM/L-3092 

3-7-1972 

16-3-1974 

15-9-1974 

The Mysore Iron & Steel Ltd., Bhadra- Cold twisted deformed steel bars for 
vati (Karnataka). concrete reinforcement— 

IS : 1786—1966 

165. 

CM/L-3101 

13.7-1972 

1-7-1974 

30-6-1975 

HinduslanNationalGlass&Industries, Glass milk bottles, 500 ml only— 
Bhadurgarh, Distt. Rohtak (Har- IS : 1392—1971 

yana). 

166. 

CM/L-3167 

22-9-1972 

1-4-1974 

30-9-1974 

Laxmi Metal works, Sarai Hakim, Mortice locks (vertical type) 66 mm size, 
Laxmi Bhawan, Aligarh (U.P.) 2 liver — 

IS : 2209—1970 

132 GI/75 — 19 
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(1) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

[67. CM/L-3267 

3-1 1973 

1-1-1974 

30-6-1974 

Acurnac Engineers & Manufacturers, 
A-22, H.M.T. Industrial Estate, 
Bangalore-31. 

Live centres — 

IS : 3793—1966 

163. CM/L-3309 
29-1-1973 

16-6-1974 

15-12-1974 

Pathankote Industries Pvt. Ltd., 
Dhangu Road, Patahankote (Pb.) 

Plywood lea-chest bauens — 

IS : 10—1970 

169. CM/L-3360 
14-3-1973 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

PrakalpPvt. Ltd., Plot No. 3, M.T.D.C. 
Industrial Estate, Chikalthana, Distt. 
Aurangabad (Maharashtra). 

Cast iron fillings for pressure pipes for 
water gas and sewage — 

IS : 1538— J 969 

170. CM/L-3370 
27-3-1973 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Indore Steel & Iron Mills, 340 G.T. 
Road, Shahdara, Delhi. 

Cold twisted deformed steel bars for 
concrete reinforcement- — 

IS : 1786—1966 

171, CM/L-3376 
30-3-1973 

1-4-1974 

30-4-1975 

Madura Mills Co. Ltd., New Jail Road, 
Madurai (T.N.) 

Cotton canvas (variety No. 2) — 

IS : 1424—1970 

172. CM/L-3377 
5-4-1973 

164-1974 

15-4-1975 

Hansur Plywood Works Pvt. Ltd., 
Hansur, (Karnataka). 

Plywood for general purposes CWR 
Grade — 

IS : 303—1960 

173. CM/L-3382 
6-4-1973 

16-4-1974 

154-1975 

Kirloskar Brothers Ltd., Kirloskarvadi, 
Distt. Sangli. (Maharashtra). 

Horizontal centrifugal pumps for clear, 
cold, fresh water for agricultural puipcre 
of the following sizes — 

100 mm x 100 mm 

80 mm x 65 mm 

65 mm x 50 mm 

IS : 6595—1972 

174. CM/L-3393 
26-4-1973 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

The Paushik Ltd., Alembic Road, 
Baroda-390003. 

Parathion EC— 

IS : 21 29- — 1962 

175. CM/L-3395 
26-4-1973 

14-1974 

31-3-1975 

Do. 

BHC WDP — 

IS : 562—1962 

176. CM/L-3396 
30-4-1973 

1-5-1974 

31-10-1974 

New Taj Industries, 7231 , Gali Garahia 
Iddgah Road, Qassaopura, Delhi. 

Door closers (hydraulic ally regulated), 
size 2 only — 

IS : 3564—1970 

177. CM/L-3399 

30—4— 1 973 

1-5-1974 

30-4-1975 

Partap Steel Rolling Mills (Amritsar) 
Pvt. Ltd., Chheharla (Pb.) 

Structural steel (slandard quality)— 
18:226—1969 

178. CM/L-3403 
30-4-1973 

1-5-1974 

15-1-1975 

Sandoz (India) Ltd., Sando r Baug Posl 
Office, Kolshet, Thana (Maha- 
rashtra). 

Endrin EC — 

TS : 1310—1958 

179. CM/L-3405 
1-5-1973 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

Apcejy Structural Ltd., P.O. Raj- 
bandh, Distt. Burdwan (W, Bengal). 

Welded low carbon steel gas cylinders of 
26.9 litres and 33 litres water capacity 
for storage and transportation of liue- 
fiable' petroleum gases — 

IS : 3196—1968 

180. CM/L-3414 
11-5-1973 

1-5-1974 

304-1975 

New Chemi Industries Pvt. Ltd., Ashok 
Nagar Corss Road No. 1. Kandi- 
valee (East) Bombay400017. 

Endrin EC — 

IS : 1310—1958 

181. CM/L-3418 
14-5-1973 

16-5-J974 

15-5-1975 

United Wire Ropes Ltd, Maruti- 
kumar Road, Thana-6 (Maharash- 
tra). 

Steel-wire for the core of steel cored alumi- 
nium conductors up to and including 
3.00 mm size— 

IS : 398-1961 

182. CM/L-3419 
15-5-1973 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

Karnatak Steel Wire Products Ltd, 1 1th 
Mile, Mysore Road, Kengeri, Ban- 
galore South 

Mild steel wires for armouring cables — 

IS : 3975-1967 

183. CM/L-3420 
15-5-1973 

16-5-1974 

15-5-1975 

Agarwal Hardware Works Pvt. Ltd, 
5/1, B, M.M. Feeder Road, Bel- 
gharia, 24 Parganas (W.B.) 

Cold twisted deformed steel bars for con- 
crete reinforcement — 

IS : 1786-1966 

184. CM/L-3425 
25-5-1973 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

National Co, Ltd, 18-A Brabournc 
Road, Calcutta. 

Indian hessian — ■ 

IS : 2818-1971 

185. CM/L-3427 
28-5-1973 

1-6-1974 

31-12-1974 

Power Cables Pvt. Chhani Road, Opp, 
W. Rly, 'D' Cabin, Baroda-2, 
(Gujarat), 

Polyethylene insulated and PVC sheathed 
cables, 250/440 volts grado with alumi- 
nium conductor — 

IS : 1596-1970 

186. CM/L-3428 
28-5-1973 

1-6-1974 

31-5-1975 

Velumani Engineering Industry, 9/1, 
Mettupalayam Road, Tudiyalur P. 
0„ Coimbatorc-1 1 (Tamil Nadu). 

Vertical diesel engines of the followings 
rating 3.7 KW (J hp), 1500 r.p.m. V-l 
type— 

IS : 1601-1960 

187. CM/L-3444 
21-6-1973 

16-6-1974 

15-12-1974 

Hindustan Thermostatics, 45, Mahesh 
Nagar, Ambala Cantt. 

Apparatus for determination of milk fat, 
10% scale, plain milk — 


ls : 1223 (Part I)-1970 


[No. CMD/J3 : 12] 
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ISfWHT, 1975 

Wo WTo 461. — tPR-tripr Tf IWlfttrl 'mTOTU hPW 7TP4T (SPTTJR Eqj) (tRwH 1955 fitEm, 5 % 3'TfirfTJr'T (l) % 

spjtm: wftr^rr fwn Jiiir ^ ^ i sT ^ jtt'TW 'F ii-i ^ 17)41 ^ ^ firif hi! (r sfft; ^ afinr 4i4 ^mr :— — 


^t'-H V4F 


ftfiiT TO 1 7^- Vm, 1 % ^ ^To^fto ^TWT d^T 

wi sfrt: Trft^p M«t fartm «TTOfFr rums % {^ref{% 

gwn ’3fr «ft 


faWT 


1 . IS ; 1 021-1964 ’p^tWsrfisr(j'T^ftRT) *tp?t ^ TT^m, vrrn- IT, 3 , IS: 252-1973 Ti fen ; mv, 

t 3 T¥ (ii) finw 5 ftuH'f, 1 964 If faftlEtT ^7 5 T 4 T 5 FT ^7 SfT? IT 7 T WP 
7717° StN 41 20 ?THl+. 23 "IOT1, 477: fcfi iNT 1 1 
1 96 4 % SPwEr SWfvra- | 

2 . IS : 3 69 7-1966 4 NJ 9 T>R faTTfi *TfiTT mT! Tf 7 TT 77 T % TSIFTS, ■»TPT IT. TS 3 , IS : 7460- 1 9 74 irWJTT THTfanfct 

faftrfar I (ii) fipffo 18 TTPt, 1 967 4 tpN ^ «rik IS : 7461-19 74 ITR^T 

*fl° 913 fT-fiT 7 hT*, 1 9 6 7 7 >R fiptfuT <fl fithT JTPff 4 ?T Ptftdfet 

V-i^i W 1' I n.‘t i I % Itmvm 4: *m rfi^ 6MHi 47T f ; :"'7 I 

mTT | I 

[4° 4) ° o 41 o 1 1 3 : 7] 


New Delhi, the 9th December, 1975 

S.O. 461. — In pursuance of sub-regulation (1) of Regulation 5 of the Indian Standards Institution (Certification Marks) Regula- 
tions, 1955, as amended from time to time, it is, hereby, notified that the Indian Standards, particulars of which are mentioned in the 
Schedule given hereafter, have been cancelled and stands withdrawn : 

SCHEDULE 


SI. No. & Title of the Indian Standard Cancelled S.O. No. & Date of the Oazette Noth Remarks 

No. fication in which Establishment of the 

Indian Standard was Notified 


1. IS : 1021-1964 Specification for caustic soda, S.O. 4120 dated 23 November, 1964 Cancelled in view of publication of IS : 

pure (revised) published in the Gazette of India, 252-1973 Specification for caustic soda, 

Part-II, Section-3, Sub-section (II) technical 
dated 5 December, 1964. (Second revision), 

2. IS : 3697-1966 Specification for boundry dim- S.O. 913 dated 7 March, 1967 publish- Cancelled in view of publication of IS : 

ensions for tapered roller bearings ed in the Gazette of India, Part-II, 7460-1974 Tolerance for tapered roller 

Section-3, Sub-section (ii) dated 18 bearings and IS : 7461-1974 General plan 

March, 1967, of boundry dimensions for tapered 

roller bearings. 


(No. CMD/13 ; 7] 


fit 26 fwart, 1975 ' 

w° wi° 482. — rm-im 4T mtfm vmrft’i wntf (snrrvprfVg') ft-fim, 1955 firfim 14 % s'jfitfuw ( 4 ) 

ST 4 61 < 61147 TfWT 5T7T wfsu^fh'T firiM I 1 MT |t (T "ii sih 4«si 4)otnTo/t(TTo — 47 1 1 ci -fK 44^ -M "( 1 4i 4 fth !£, 

30 h«ttnT, 1975 tT UTlI 11 si STTTT TET ^ 4 T ii w(f T7 ftpfi ^TJTT ^ : — 

■ — - - 

wr 4wt w ttr- hOt: t^rr *14 »F *nffa 'mr4W rtppp 

#wt - atV H<r sn^/stEwT 

1 . 4Y tnr/<p 4 - 47 i 1 ^ 4t# f4w wrrf w Thfo tot tittI : “ eiT tr^jr” IS: 1 848-1971 fh«iC sflr ^ 

15 - 10-75 Efo, fafiTT WSNT! WWr "Ft fil fill IN 

(iTJfRPS^) 


f 4 o jffoTT-rT^^o/ 5 5 t 4711 ] 
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New Delhi, the 26th December, 1975 

S.O. 462— In pursuance of sub-regulation (4) of regulation 14 of the Indian Standards Institution (Certification Marks) Regula- 
tions, 1955 as amended from time to time, the Indian Standards Institution hereby notifies that Licence No. CM/L-47H particulars of which 
are given below has been cancelled with effect from 30 Nov. 1975 on account of/due to Change in the name of the firm 

SCHEDULE 


SI. Licence No. and Name & Address of the Licensee Article/Process Governed by Relevant Indian Standard 

No. Date the Licensees Cancelled 


1. CM/L-4711 
15-10-75 


The Ballarpur Paper and Straw White Printing Paper Brand: IS : 1848-1971 Specification for Writing 
Board Mills Ltd., Ballarpur, “THREE ACES" and Printing Papers “ 

District Chandrapur (Maha- (First Revision) 

rashtra) ' 


[No. CM D/55 : 4711] 


fotf), 29 ftWt, 1975 

4IT° WTa 4*3— WHPflUTC WPr RPTT TOT (tPTFPT tejf) fatel) 1955 % fafipm 3 % OT prfi p p T ( 2 ) lift 

( 3 ) * spjpk 'firofttr rrmt tot am trftKjter Jr ter mro * ft, * ft 

r\ n P ■ . [p , . ft- A . n A- ” " 

Rrfw *t pTHimr fW to g : — 


tw fanffor wvfta ffRTt if) ntfw vfter 
ifWTT 


tt* rrpw am vp: ter jT 

firerfU firn'ii ifr fiunsiiT tOe 


fitter fterfi 


(0 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


i. IS : 21-1975 sr4r wfip) teq tew) utjffitefi 
*rH tpjfrrffiitfi ftenrnj if) frftrfe (tftea jtOot) 


(4) 


2 - IS: 337-1975 4)tet foter % ter 

utei ^t PtRiRe (T^trr^fffterr) 

3. *IS : 3976-1975U % fat) W *frfiTfi fiSTTfi Tfit 

<tf) farfitrte (Tfn 


* 1 ® J 21-1 9 * 9 ^ ^ so *rfcr, 1 975 *) tetefter ten mrn 

tete tpjftrftem iflr tpjffiffifitr ^nroffir nro tot (gnm te^f) 

8T| if) tenfe (^m jtet- rjten ^ 21-1959 

^ 31*^*, 1975 a* IS : 21-1975 

% finr-fim rrr^ t|4t i 

IS : 337-1 952 VrMfT ffi-ter ft * 31 STfirj, I975 m , 

Titer if) fates 

IS 3976-1967 % te( w 3 . wnf, 1 975 -u fiwffte ten nrr , 

‘«.4T. IN * ^ ^ 

^ ffft IS : 39 76-19 75, 1 TTTTT, 
1975 ?) *ten I 


[TOT tfto tfa 0 ^ 0 / 13 : 2 ] 


New Delhi, the 29th December, 1975 


S.O. 463.— In pursuance of sub-rule (2) of Rule 3 and Sub-regulations (2) and (3) of reaulatinn 3 
(Certification Marks) Rules and Regulations, 1955, the Indian Standards Institution hereby notified ^tL/th^Indi'an , I ? st ' tmion 

culars of which is/are given in (he Scliedule hereto annexed, has/havc been established on the dates shown agafastc^h (s) ’ parti ' 

SCHEDULE 


SI. No. and Title of the Indian Standards 
No. Established 


No. and Title of the Indian Standard or 
Standards, if any, superseded by the new 
Indian Standard 


Remarks, if any 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 


'• ; Lin 2 K 7 ^ sz , fo .' u ^ t ; . wssi '. rt ; ^ 

manufacture of utensils utensils J * 

(Third Revision) (Second Revision) I , S ,i«£ e f tification Marks 

pM.neme , ; 21-1959 shall run rnnmr 

rently with IS : 21-1975 up to 3 ” 
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0) (2) (3) (4) 

2. IS : 337-1975 Specification for varnish, IS : 337-1952 Specification for varnish, Established on 31 July, 1975, 

finishing, interior finishing, interior 

(First Revision) 

3. *1S : 3976-1975 Specification for safety IS : 3976-1967 Specification for safety Established on 31 July, 1975, 

rubber-canvas boots for miners rubber-canvas boots for miners *For purposes of ISI Certification Mark 

(First Revision) Scheme IS : 3976-1975 shall come into 

force with effect from l Nov,, 1975. 

[No. CMD/13 : 2] 

TJO Wt° 464. — Ttmt-TTiTiT TT *nnftPT TTKaFt TTFEF 4FrT (MOW rj^Tl) fa Dan, 1 955 % fafFpjJT ,S tr gqfabEPT (l) % 
fFjfiTC TTlFtm PEEF TfiefT JITT fipqr 3TPTT £ FF Eft 5F[T(Ef *T fVETTOT fca EE 141 ETFWl W tamt tr? 'FFtn, 19 74 

4 FFET W I : — 


W PP#T 71W tfFt FtFt 

Treat 

4tPTT Et FtFt 

ft m 

'TT^FrrmTfr et er eYt eet 

etzee % wfft etj/eFfet wYt 

F^rEfV TTHTT 

CO (0 

(0 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

(«) 

1 . Tfttnt/trTT-39 

4-11-1957 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Rett jfet ftf, 

Shift (f4), 517^-41 

Fretr tnjffrfWT eYc PFjfEFlEE fEEHTg 
YrttFr 

IS 121-19 59 

2 - iff tnr/trtT - 40 
4-11-1957 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

)> 

Fret tfh: tnjffifaiffl fVEurr 

Hf) t^tY, eFte) rffr Et% — 

IS 121-19 59 

3. TfMTn/trTT-5 2 

2U-1-1 958 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

ft etetett w, 

EfT>F (%th) 

ETE Jff tfetm FtE Sr TOT — 

IS :) 0-1970 

4- tfl ite/iET- 5 7 

20- 1-1956 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

'trTPtt7tr™n%t!rro|Eto, 67 

EtitV Y<rn fre, 'i.'ri.ni - 1 

tit «f) Yfttf % Ftn; % treY — 

IS : 10-1970 

5. Tft trrr/tTTT- 1 1 4 

19-1-1959 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Hn^q-s ^rnr, h m h r? 

F™ 1 (to*r ) 

ete «Ff YfctT ^ farf rrnf^r % — 

IS: 10-1970 

0 . tfl trrr/trtT- 1 5 0 

20-1 1-1959 

10-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

^TTJT TT^; 

M-i <9*031-32 

%7f fltrt tEERE ipE tfr FTltt ( 0 . 1 

trftTO tET^tJEE) — 

IS : 220-1972 

7- T?) tTJt/n,7=r - 1 5 S 

1 5* lr 4 960 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

ft TEjfEfEEE Ft°, ifrtrjT, 

OWPEJE f^tm (EtfET) 

yF trejfEfEEE ewf ’hYt ftete tFr 

EFt Rt^PrfWT EFEF 

IS 1 398-1961 

8 . iff tnr/tTTl- 22 e 

10-9-1900 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

fTT 1 ?; ^<ai HTV, 

WsfTflT- 3 2 

T'jfafTf ^ 4>|dti*T 'RTjfr ( ^ r A T ; 

* ki l *T) , ^T^ft Wfi ) 

IS ; 1221-1971 

9- Tfl t7tr/rrtT-244 

28-1 1-1960 

16-1-1974 

15- 1-1975 

,J <TlfV'iW f^T 0 , TPTHT 

^f -67 5 

fa 1 / 4^1 fa ^ li T fas tj 1 

(tttlf 'TT^rt.) tT 1 afhr 3 

IS 1 1 300-1966 
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io. 4ft tnr/iT^-272 
10-2-1969 

1 1. 4ft tp-/o^T-477 
29-1 1-1902 

12. tfVmr/tpT-479 
29-11-1962 


13. ftf I^/^-496 
9-1-1903 


14. ?ft rrq‘/rrpv-50a 
24-1-1903 

15- 4ft tnr/iTW-612 
31-12-1963 


1-1-1974 31-12-1974 


1 0. 4ft tr>r /Q4T- 6 1 5 
31-12-1963 


J 0- 2- 1 9 7 4 1 5-2-1975 01^4(44 4*^70 f’T o , ^TTM '4 f-too '4 I4T^? Ilk 1 4 *hV. 

0'*, Tijrs’jT, t. - 4i «f i n i - 4 3 sift rn^fftfftR44 TtHT — 

IS : 398-1961 

1-1-1974 30-0-1974 'll ivfl 9 1 1 JR 9 1 STJ0 ( 1 9 3 5 ) fft°, T4T 4Tf ^ 1 ^ ipriff % fair fejtpT 

fft-46, WITT ftTCTTJT, (oarfcqr) — . 

4.444lflT-23 IS : 1500-1909 

1-1-1974 31-12-1974 „ ITRTT 'jffff % fftll fft4T4!, 

T^lftft H4i| - % ftp 1414 " J 44T7T4 -T 
ftTTHftiTift' (fftRjftiT ftnmn tft) — 

IS : 183 8-1961 

16-3-1 074 1 5-9-1974 4PNftT ?ftf^ Tfft, 747^ fty, fttWT TFTRT JT3T rti fftfftff Tfmf'II ft Trip- 

'in <. (fftHT 4f^ur) Ihn (Vs-i 111 .’ 1 5 41 Ul , 2 50 TT5FT 

tpi ? irtf !T4 tr % <nj3r irtott *ftr =rr?[T- 
IS : 4004-1967 

1-2-1074 31-7-1974 sfto fto IffTPT 0¥ 29, ftftjTTWT ’Tm' ftl ftftftf ft ffttT EJT1J ft fftft>T — 

fflZ, 4MH1TTT IS: 10-1070 

1-2-1974 31-1-1975 ftUTTT fftlWft 5tT» fft°, 20 5/207, Pi m f^Tf^Td ft 5rHi Aftt ftp-TOTT — 

Wlftl nil"! ftT, ftVl ^4 ft , ( 1 ) IjlM 4 40 

»r^t-6o . ( 2 ) ijftTr s 1 o *ftr 

( 3) tJHM 626 
IS 1 2927-1964 

1-2-1974 31-1-1975 ft*T4 (tfw) fft°, #3% ftt, «THT >1 ■UfaoH Tmftftr ftnaw-- 

(iH^ra^) IS: 2129-1962 


I 7- 4ft n^l^r-631 
21-2-1964 


1 8. 4ft 1?T/<T4T-632 

21-2-1964 

19- 4ft l^JT/lT5r-654 

28- 4-1964 

20- 4ft tp4/lT5r-678 

29- 5-1964 

21. 4ft 4nr/i7T-730 

29-0-1964 

2 2- 4ft IT44/17T-7 31 

29-6-1974 

23. 4ftrni/i7r-756 
12-8-1964 


1-2-1974 31-1-1975 


1-2-1974 31-1-1975 


farft^4T fftTO4ft 4T«T77T TTTT H4-T | vj yy 

ft 41ft ftHftfi — 

IS : 2358-1963 

fttiftftsnTTftfttTrpJfftrr cnftftspft TTrft— 

IS : 3284-1963 


1-3-1974 28-2-1975 «ft 3’f'dlH < fft-KWT (JTT^ ) fft°, RpIT- aft 174 4ft ff4R- TF3T4 — 

JJTTft! 4^, affftamft?, 4^444-21 IS: 561-1962 

1 6-2-1974 15-2-1975 ftTTT #4ft41 ftf, HWittM , ' 1^74 TPlHtfPl ftUOT — 

24-T44MT IS: 1310-1958 

1-2-1974 31-1-1975 6<CHKd 4if7T ftfftW fftW, |4|4J ftWTT ^FTTTT (*rnTT ftm) — 

arftfT, ^nftr-78 IS: 226-1969 

1-2-1974 31-1-1975 T4V Kd <-fl 44 TtftTT fftF4T, ^Wt-VITH ft4TRT ^47144 (44TURW fw4)- 

Ttf, 44l4£T, 5i?srf-78 IS: 1977-1964 

1-3-19 74 28-2-1975 <ff ^V<nqi. 1*1 M -c-d 5TT 0 ffto,3, ^ r p 1 'ft lit ft 0-1 -T h i 3 z < — 

^^4^, ^tfyqT4^, 44TT4T-21 IS: 564-1961 


2 4. 4ftTT44/t7T-8 3 4 
9-11-1964 


1-2-1974 31-1-1975 4^74 4€t?44 ffto, ftr, ftRmPWHf. Wft ^ fftrr 5444174 4ft 

(^ft), 7P?f-92 mft ^Pf-ra-fl 4ft fftr % 

fftft I74T4T W -1 1 4; — 

IS : 398-1961 
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1-2-1974 31-1-1975 tlJIUglJi. fafaTOT ^TT faw fao, 5, (*p) yiftfar Ttfafa ir TOT TO*Tfa % far* 

THTT^TTIT^T fafa TTFT fan, ^77- 1 44U — 

(u) jikfai TOftfa % tot :mfa % fag; 
faffro (fai) % fai fan form 
fato yiftfal nTTTOt — 

(*r) 3 60 . faiTO! (fai) % far; fato 

c ■ **■ 

^TufH 7 ^ S ^ 1 5 — 

IS : 2287-1970 

1-2-197 4 3 1-1-1 975 faUPT fafaT fa°, 4*14141 far, fafaafa >ji STOfa-T fafa? ^ fair Inri TOT fafa 

(^■) *i f- 9 2 WTRt % <TTn : 

(v) si fafa fatoM ijw tot — 

IS: I785('HW l) — 1966 
(nr) ipjfafa'TO TOTTO % fafa TTK— 

IS : 1 785(1707 2)-1967 

6-2-1974 15-8-1975 nTTOTO iTft^TO TO TTfafefaPTT TTn- (^ HW i) 1 5 ffafa TOTO % TOft 

H 1 4v( -i 39, TOfa^TTO fanTTT, fa 5- ^T 4fa< 

TOST (tf) TOJT IS: 779-1968 

28. faipr/t^TT-1020 16-2-1974 1 5-2-1975 fat TO frop BUT^T fa°, ^TRT far, TOfTO pr, yWlO, fast — 

4-3-1965 »JWTO TOT (^o ST° ) IS: 1 1 66-1 957 

29 . fa far/ipr- 1 1 5 2 1-2-1974 3i-i-i975 farn (jfw) fao, ^ifa far far, tott Itohm tmteffa o i TO-Ik fancr — 

12-10-1965 IS 12865-1964 

30. fa Tfa/ifa-1 156 1-1-1974 30-6-1975 ffa faro #.'W|fa fafair, 1100 falTO TO rrpfarTfa jffaTOT % farT 

20-10-1965 fafafTO{ TOT, rTOTCjn, '.'.“lf$'TO JTT TT^fafaTO TOTfa Tfa fa fa fa 

ftrro (tonr) faffar (-mfr^fa) inw — 

IS : 1 554 (TOT 1 )— 1 9 64 

3i fafaryfar -1196 1-M 974 3 1- 12- 1 974 srtfo fa 4fa fao nifafa- (tot Tfaro faftefa farnor (fafa ffafa i;) 

10-1-1966 rmfarfaRT) (rtfatHTf) IS: 2556 (TOT 1 if 10)-1967 

( 1) TOfrfa % fan; nfa fa iffarr ; 
OTJTO irq-, Wf far <ffa* fa 400 fafa 

fantTOfa (fa^rfan TO^rnnft) 

( 2 ) 5 8 0 X 4 40 fafa far 630X 450 

fafa topt fa fafar to^t fa fafa fa 
fa|fa ; 5 8 0 X 680 fafa 

(tot to TO-ff slifa fa sfpt) 

( 3 ) 4n?ri(*H fa) w ipsTOr-jn^jr 

660 X 460 fafa (TOMfaf if TO- 
fapfafafa) , 550 X 44ofafa, 

TOfa 63 0 X 450 fafa ( SfaTO SlfaT- 

m tot), 45 0 x 300 fafa 

(^irifro) ; (*j) fafror^infa 
TTTTO 600 X 48 0 fafa fan 400 X 
400 fafa (fai ifro) fan (it) 

TOT OH TOTTO mfa 

( 4 ) toViTOTT *T> 414, TOfal 4 5 0 X 3 00 
X 1 50 fafafat 500X300X 150 

_{ V 


26. fa TO/'fa-989 
31-12-1964 


27. fa 047/1^1-999 1 

29-1-1965 


(0 ( 2 ) 

25. fa Tfa/l^-987 
29-12-1964 
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(0 ( 2 ) ('0 (4) (5) ( 6 ) 

( 5 ) Tic') 'Us *r4 Tirt i ijeriw, 
HTT* 430X 260X 350 ; f44t $34 
fioox 35of444 
( a) w4 4 mw< ht 44 HTFnri 
[ 7 ) M -1+1 1 MO^asal % 44 [ ( FT5T 

444frnTH44) TimTtflT ijart-RH 
frr <fr ?w44 

( fl) EE 1 7- (43ti : (*l) 1513 HIT* (**) 
TIT Q 3 4 IH 4'S HTH* 

( 9) HIUTR 

(10) fam Pmr HivmfHH hit* ssox 
400 f444 Tfrfft 3l44 ^ #3 *TH 
IS : 25 SO (HTH 4)-1967 


32. 44 tytr/rr?T - 1 206 

1-3-1974 

31-8-1974 

>Jo tfto ^r, T *ni4t, 4 ff rrsr ITT7 tt- 

44 41 44 44Fept %hh — 

4-2-1966 



uPuHl, *1 ^1 ^ 

IS : 694 (HTH 1 *4t 2 ) — 1 9 6 4 




15 


3 3- Hfr ITH/rHT- 12 31 

1-2-1974 

31- 1-1975 

HftiH *j4?h ^mnp 4m, 

(*f) f4*44 T 4 ith4 *6 Pio ttht 4th 

25-3-1 966 



(^#) w^rf-92 

MTT — 





IS: 434(HTH 2 )- 1964W4T 





(<*) 9T *MH 4‘8T'l T ('ill C *'T 1 '1 





% HIT 44t Tfrmt — 





IS : 3975-1967 

3 4. 41 tHT/rfr- 1319 

6-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

SjTTcT TjTTf 5fTo f*T°, 8 3, onfall 

THH* flHl4 (4nT 6*((*t>3 Tl4 r : HT 8*1 (HT 

29-8-1966 



Os ( ^Rff ,J i ) TinsiTi i- 4 6 

IS : 1 834-1 061 

35. 44lTH/lHM323 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

srr4fan 3ir uim ( 1935 ) f4°, 

tt4 tt h4 hhirt tt 4 *mr 

31-8-1966 



44HHT (ft?K) 

HHTHT 4? '44~- 





IS : 1834-1961 

3 6, 41 rnr/mr- 13 7 2 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

b -T Ai 0 i[ i *m44v 3 , , 4 1 , 

HIM 4t 4f3Ht % ftil* Pfifc 1 !- - 

26-12-1966 



ftlHHT TlT, h44t4h1, TWHT-6 

IS : lfhl 070 

37. 41 ith/^T-1384 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

§444 i^T 5 ! OPtlM f*Or*l 5TT o f*T°, HITT 

itsjRtErth % *4*1- - 

30-12-1966 



3131 M I’-TIb , 0 4 TOf- 1 0 

IS : 21-1959 

38- 41 rnr/tTH-1 444 

1-1-1974 

31-5-1974 

4i44tttth ^Tshi, hth htht tit, hth- 

fwfnpT Ani'MIlHlTH TTTnfHtTTTT % 

16-5-1967 



JT (TrJrHTFT) 

4 4K4t~- 





IS : 2358-1963 

39, 41 TTH/l™r-1487 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

HTfmH TTHftm, HHHH, fHHl 1*451 

18-fH3T HHT# TT% TifelT fer-- 

10-8-1967 




TS : 916-1966 

40- 41 rnr/lTH- 1 5 1 6 

16-1-1974 

1 5-1-1 975 

fefTH t*4, i 7 hEtt ^fm, 

^4 4feff % fair tng >4 fafeo — 

15-9-1967 



'Ti^isiTiT- 5 

IS : 10-1970 

41. 41 rnr/TFT-1532 

16-1-1974 

1 5-7-1974 

<vi^M v-Ofn^fV*! (Tf^To ) ^ft 

ta'i 5 0 (444, 75 t444 44 t 100 1444 

28-9-1967 



0"f , 1 ( M 1 4 ) 

H IT* ^1 *FJ 4i^ HH TnpT — 





IS : 1729-1964 

42, 4l TR/TT-1606 

16- L- 1 974 

1 5-1-1975 

1 6 t 1 1 U H f^T^T 

HIM $54 4f3Rf % fA 1 ' 4 

5-1-1968 



3T«4<|4 THTH1-53 

IS : 10-1970 

4 3. 41 HJT/lHT- 161« 

1-2-1974 

3 1-1-19 7 5 

OTwt rnr m ^rrfwfr, fcr^Tf, 

HT7 44 4fcf4 % fan otj fmrf4rr — - 

5- 1-1968 



( H ) 

IS : 10-1970 
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(1) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

44- ot/ttTT-1016 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

TMail'fl 4/ 1 9 

VtB TtfijcT ^ tv)' — 

1 1- 1-1968 



('S’o IT°) 

IS : i:ii(frnr 1 tfrr 2)-i964 

4 5. 4r rpr/44- 1617 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

j 1 

tY *tT Ttfyrr — 

1 1-1-1968 




IS: 694 (srrrr 1 rfrr 2)-1964 

46. 4144/174-162 6 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

"TtfOT FrtUl Hivlo fao, 'SoVil, POTT 

fM otwt tfrr Mt nT wrfMr 

24-1-1968 




*51% IJ| ^TTOT «FT 2TJ3T— 





IS : 1239 ('TFT 1 ) — 1 968 

47- 41 44/44-I 648 

1-1-1974 

30-6-1974 

^ 1%o, ^V<., 

■MN 

8-3-1968 



tffJTR 

IS: 10-1970 

48. 41 44/44-1877 

16-12-1973 

15-12-1974 

toot ^6 sin tfMr, 2 , Mr 

Hlld J fTT JRh iHT 

2 3-12-1968 



TTT STTf ftff, TWTTT-33 

IS : 2645-1964 

49. 41 44/44-1 R80 

1-1-1974 

30-6-1974 

•^s^r-td sfW'+iH f^To, TnT?|T 

% TT^RRT 4'H Id ( $W ^TE^T r «6PT ) 

3 0-12-1968 



fw (ottJ wot) 

OTT IMI^S WT — . 





IS : 2 2 0 2 ( "OTT 1 ) — 1 9 6 6 

50. 4l 44 / 44- 1884 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

^5t ‘-1 1 ^ ^0 r^T 0 , 

WTf^T 3TTT PPT % 

31-12-1968 



^R,5^rrfiy, otto-g 

snsr, 7 5 frrjft ?tVt i o o UthT Iistt 





IS : 3989-1967 

5 1. iff 44/174-1 895 

1-2-1974 

3 1-1-1975 

ST^JOT WWfiO OTOTR 

1 TPfHt <) 1 — 

31-12-1968 



fMTT, (flHlMHI*) 

IS : 245-1 970 

5 2. 41 44/44- 18 9 6 

1- 1-1974 

31-12-1974 

ft ^ftlFT *WT 0 fTTo , 3PT- 

TTrSOTl ftftET *6^51 ; 

21-1-1969 



sNyc 

(l) «TT^; 





(2) ftftw srir ti’it ny 





ftlTRT 7T- - 





IS : 3035 (WTT l)-1964,tfk 





IS : 3035 (»TFT 2)-1965 

53. tf! 44/44-2030 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

fSTf5t#t ^nW-’fV’T WOTt, 41-12, 

W*T' — 1 — 

25-7-1969 



HI El TOT, OT^OT nfnTT, Ht t-il-’T! 

IS : 2802-1 964 

54. 41 44/44-2089 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

$ *1 ^ ( h) l ft- 1 0, 

TTTTOTT flf«RT St0,6?f S^T-- 

30-9-1969 



$tghU Mr tTb - , nron- 2 7 

IS : 3035 (tTPT 1 5fk 2) -1904, «fVT 





IS: 3035 (m 3) -1 967 

55. 4144/44-2178 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

ottr Mott ford, "fr-io jiwr^ 

5?i ^fofi % f5T? Hrg sfi ftifes- 

2 2-12-1969 



ft^ft tW, 't* ^ ^ ti 1 — 2 7 

IS: 1 0 — 1970 

5 6. 4r 44/44-2 195 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

'fMterft- tow wMt, 76/2/21 

5mT # Tfan % Kmj "Ft Mot- 

31-12-1969 



Mf ^T?r 7iOT, tpTTSTTTT- 6 

IS: 10 — 1970 

57. 4144/44-22213 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1974 

wmr 3 >kmEum ^refOTj 

t s?i % fiw itpj s?r Mot :- 

15-1-1970 



5TTW fw Uft/M f, TRT Ttl*, 

IS: 10 — 19 70 




snfOT ttst M, Mhot^ 




fMrr (wot) 


58. 4144/44-221 6 

1-2-1974 

31-7-1974 

51 ’ ^TT° 3 6 tfftfd^iT 

^nr # $ farr trig ^ Mot- 

22-1-1970 



TOT, WTTWT-27 

IS : 10- -1970 

59. 41 44/44-2238 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

TTr3)*T ffs^TT THTT ftfo, 

< 9 i’ll ^ ^rprf % 

9-2-1971 



TPTi^T M 1 VI ) 

— * 


IS : 1 85 5 — 19 69 
urff 4 fironf wff 4 
% TTTT T*4r— 

IS : 1 856 — 1970 


132 GI/7J— 20. 
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60- 4Titit/c!TT-2 239 


01. *frtTjr/iT!T-225i 
10-2-1070 


0 2. # <40/054-2252 
10-2- 1 970 


1-2-1974 


16-2-1974 


10-2- 1 974 


31-1-1975 oojtt ##rr tVrt Tr° oihoit T#f4##r wo# ^ 

(71TT7T *74447 471741 % 5447 % T7% — 

(^R»r) 1S:2266 — 1970 


1 5-2-1975 f#3r7 |fT4 TOl, TiT, 4404 # oft# % f#7 •ft 

■ I T< 7 [#1I I JTTPT- H 1 

J7 (#0^) JS 1 0 — 1970 

15-2-1975 # o ^T*f f#4 on* “TO, 12, 44# #T4 # STpPTt — 

#, WT7 UTTR (4TTT) 1S:829 — 1905 


6 3. # (544/404-2 256 
16-2-1970 


16-2-1974 15-2-1973 fa?-4R ftW, vnnr $7lf«7#4 'Tr07t#O 4T4I4 ('JOltfUO)- 

IS:21 29— 1 962 


04. #00/(107-2 2 99 
31-3-1970 


05. #1714/1754-23 6 7 
13-7-1970 


6 6. # 1714/1754- 2 3 7 0 
2 1-7-1970 


67. #4714/11^4-2 400 
3 1-8-1970 

6 9. #1714/1754-2 4 59 
30-1 1-1 97 0 

69. # ’714/4454-247 7 

7- I 2- 1 970 

70. #i^5/l7iT-2 5I0; 

I 5-1-197 1 


7 1.# 1714/(754-2 51 1 
15-1-197 1 


7 2. #1714/^4-3 5 32 
4-2-197 1 


7 3- # 1774 #54-2 536 


1 6-2-1974 1 5-2-1 975 f#S#, ft*, 4T4JOOT1T7 m i # #£#- 

f#4T W7KIMI (*fVmu) IS: 10 — 1970 

1-12-1970 30-1 1-1974 ##M f#4 $4dfl , #° Iffo 5fo 6, 14444 # ##fl % f#T tfOJ E f*4#74- 

, ##4-5 H In r -i i j IS: 10- 1970 
(%4!54) 

1-1-197 1 31-12-1974 1WT (#47 £4f#4 0t7#Td1 7404 # #d# 45 f#7 OTT#|T # 1%# 

( 445414 ) #^rt — 

IS: 10 — 1970 


16-2-1973 30-11-1974 WT4# f#4W, 1 5 / 7 R7{4 #», 9r#U *mTTf#lfE4 qTqR4#l4 #m— 

«nr* IS:2567-i963 


1 6-2-1974 


1- 1-1974 


1-2-1974 


16-1-1974 


1 6-2-1974 


15-2-1975 

fa547 36/ l/l , #540 OJJT 

20 f#T7 004# #r #- 2 (f#U 31747 


#T, 474W7-4 

TPTin * yo- 



IS:2552 — 970 

3 1-12-1974 

4454*4 ^rf#65r 4'4^>4, TOTTO# #?, 

#/04/# T5R '113 *4-- 


#44<4f #44 ( 54770 ) 

TS: 5 6 1 — 1962 

31-1-1975 

(#•4 S#fOOfTO i;**# 4, #-5, 

#4 ## 0701 tf|4> 2 . 2 f#44 


OT^Sd 5*r^9M T#d, 

(9 srnn, 3.7 f#4rr (5 jToi) 


9lMI# #f, #054(yT (##4 81^) 

5 . 5 fooi ( 7.5 yorr) # 7 : 7 . 5 



Ron 10 fOn ) '# #ift ip #H4 



54 # — 



IS: 32 5 — 1 970 

1 5- 1-1975 

#5404 tT4^T (# 440 ) 3 0 8/05-0 

#r 454 E# (iro f4##r) #*17 ] 


Kll|t- Jllfll 440 IJTT# 5404444 

#4 2 4TP4 — 


f##-7 

IS:3564 — 1970 

1 5-2-1975 

(OTo #0 Tff7#7r, 1 2, 7R#4lC 

W-i/hiITt 04447 %■ Jjooi 37# 



‘o’ * .*04# 44 #2T, OT#T ^*74 ! 5 


fcW*. (iToSTo) 

##- 



IS: 7 79- 1 9 6 8 


1-2-1974 


3 1-1-1975 5# 54 fro, #7inwr 3#, 

44*4#' -2 


5414504 f#r 074# ftfTr 

BCHia # ofror- - 

IS: 1 796 — 1 966 


8-2-1971 
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(3) 
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71. 4 tnr/inT-2537 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 4*19 13/ 2, ^9%99 ^WT-T OlfTOl * 5J91159 

4000 


8-2-197 1 TT99, 9991-13 fesTo, 800 f*91 4\7 10000 

f*9T 4o 1 1 919 > v 59 ill'l l, 37TT 


9319 % f9T[) — 
IS: 45 5 2 — 19 0 8 


7 5- fft rnr/qiT-2560 

19-2-1971 

1G-2-1974 

1 5-2-1973 

1J94l94 'J^TCUfTO fa?(T, 4/5, 

*5919 »J9l4, 9919-81 

3491449419 999 9T9TT- 

Ig: 5 fl 2 — J962 

70- lftqTT/criT-2 061 

1 2-2-197 1 

16-2-1974 

1 5-2-1975 

" 

4(041° 99 f44)l4T9 99 9T9TT — 

15: 365- 1 96 1 

77. m <"6/^-2562 

19-2-1971 

1 6- 2-1974 

1 5-2-1974 


9199919 99159- — 

IS: 1 3 1 0 — 1958 

78- ^rrJT/tTJT-2563 
19-2-1971 

16-2-1974 

1 5- 2-1975 

- 

Tt 0 4l ° 4 ^94 9TTTT — 

IS: 5 64 — 1961 

7 9. 41 tpl/OtT-2592 

1 6-3-197 1 

16-3-1971 

1 5-3-1975 

TTfr-Tiw^c 4rtrr<TcFiT ioi*-‘999 
oliii i f4 ° , T13.6 6, 

4l0MlVjT- 1 1 

41994 9[99Tr997 — 

IS: 56 1 — 196 2 

80. 41^/^-2 393 

1 G- 3- 1 9 7 1 

1 6-3- 1974 

1 5-3-1975 

- 

4lo4l®4° '-^9 H 9M* J ■ - 
l'S: 5 6 4 — 1 9 61 

81. 4. qJT/t^T-2682 

18-5-197 1 

16-2-1974 

1 5- 2-197 5 

firTTTJT 3?m., 4,-3/i5, cctto’tt, 41fft (494 tt trifr jt4t4i 41 ffkr*f99 
f9?4- 5 1 wr^t — 

IS: 1222 — 1969 

8 2- 4ro;>T/iTsr-2688 

26-5-197 1 

1 6-3-197 4 

1 5-3-197 5 

jrlwsp: 49197499 TTtfrfr?9T9 r4?9 9m4ro ttji— 

9fa#9 14° 4if99P(T oumr IS: mu — mss 
vto^t-i i 

83- 4r^/^-2720 

28-7-1 97 1 

1 6-2-1974 

13-2-197.4 

990JT 91o fa®, 

9999T9T TTT, 99999: (tHTTOM) 

T9— 

15:381 1 — 1966 

8 4- 4^9/^-27 31 
28-7-197 1 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

” 

9TTT — 

IS: 4 4 5 0 — 1967 

8 5. 4 T 7H/lT5r-2722 

28-7-1 97 1 

16-2-1974 

1 3-2-1973 

M 

f99- 

IS: 4 1 016 1 967 

86. 4rr^/T' : f''27 4 4 

25-8-1 971 

16-3-1974 

1 6-3-197 5 

TtfifOPJT 49T97f»19 

'ifTO'lf f9°, TtfrOT'^T TiTW' 
4nrnr^jT-i i 

4f<799f 99 f9944l9 'tJ99 913TT 

IS: 56 2“ 1962 

8 7- 4 O.9/0?T- 2 7 4 5 
25-8-1974 

16-3-1974 

1 5-3-1975 

-■ 

TfTtTT 99f9994t9 ■J99 919TT 

IS : 5 6 5“ 19 61 

86. 4trnr/^-2854 

3 0-1 2-197 1 

1-1-1974 

1 5-12-1974 

4TT 9^99^19 91° f4o, 9139 
TT^TSTT Jtt^TTfpTTT 

991591 9T9T9 fom 11*119 MO 

(*99) 

T9199 iTlfaofa 9T9949 *1919 — 

IS : 2 129-1 962 

8 9. 4l iTTT/aTJT- 2 S 5 <3 

3 0- 1 2-1 97 1 

1-1-1974 

3 1-12-1974 

5499 ofaOT *99T, 9R?ffeT (W99) 

9T9 4 4991 * f90; 9Tl49T * 

— 

IS : 10-1 070 


90. 4t tpr/O^r-2659 


31 - 12-1971 


16- 2-1974 


1 5-2-1975 99999 flfeirffT Hl° f4°, 990- f^f^T — 

9199 m, OTH (TnrWR) 18:4449-1967 
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o: 


(2) 


91. 47 tpT/t»T-2864 
5-1-1972 

9 2. HVi7,R/t^r-28 67 
19-1-1977 

93. 47^/43-2872 
19-1-1972 

94. *frtnr/i£T -2878 

15-1-1972 


95- 47 OTT/qiT-2882 
29-1-1972 


9 6- tfK«T/[*3-2884 
24-1-1972 

97- tfriFT/TT-28 8 5 
24-1-1972 

98. 47171/077-2886 

24- 1-1972 

99. 47 7997/33-2 8 87 

25- 9-1972 

100- T-2903 

I 4-2- 1972 


101- ?fr tpT/TT-2921 
18-2-197 2 

102. ?ftcpr/i^r- 29 22 

18-2-197 2 


( 3 ) 


(<) 


(5) 


(6) 


1 6-1-1974 


16-1-1974 


16-1-1974 


1-2-1974 


1-2-1974 


1-2-1974 


1-2-1974 


1-2-1974 


1-2-1974 


1 6-2-1974 


1 R- 2-1 974 


16-2-1974 


1 5-1-1975 TmfV.'n'l f%i<l 'N 9T4o KTo ^*5 6 1 Ml 3137 PNlT '-n-H — 

fao, 973TT, 5^-64 Thrift IS : 1971-1965 

15 - 1-1975 0 [° HT 7 “ 473 M 'fH-Tl, 47 - 637 , 47 H PlTt % f %0 W 7 J % f 4 f 331 — ' 

Trt nT^, TWcsrr -45 IS : 1 o— i 97 o 

15-1-1975 9J43 1 8iTm7H it? ?4ft3 qW f%o ( ^.Vi-T nqtiM 4 Pi ", 3ft RTlTt faWtT 

144, 97773 i itt, 4 %t 7 - ? 3 rrcr 4 V wf^rr — 

£737 7 t 7 , STRl^ IS: 1786-1966 


31-1-1975 


t i i 4 ^ 0-4 PhPi 5 «, 4 k* nr t% 47 - ') Pi ifl 47 strl 4 pt % Pi o ( 4137 
7 PT, 410 170 4 w 2655 , 2 l/ 22 , 5 F 5 T RTR) 0.8 *n 47 ^377 47 
*9337 ttt, Rim - 3 2 (nfwrrs) — 

IS : 25 1 2-1 963 


31-1-1975 


7% 4 -f 317 R^o flTo, 101, 

TTRUT TH, TTTim 17=lf-22 4t#7 


31-1-1975 tftX t€ 75T tjir wnTTfr f4w, 

ijr ® 4 W< I'M 41 , *iO<r 

57^P?WR“2 


(1) TnmnTtn: iflTf =7151 317 %37; 

(2) JT74 971333 nM 3T% 33; %3T; 

( 3) 444 971353 44ff 31% 3t%7 flRT; 

(4) iruflMfjrJr 7137 ; 

( 5) shr %9T7 477 

(0) 97473 far>r A>tt 

(1) IS : 5 446- 196 9 (2) IS : 5447- 

1969 (3) IS : 5907- 1970 (4) 
IS : 5918-1970 (5) IS : 5919 

1970 (6) IS : 5926-1970 
4% (7) IS .' 6091-1971 

474 44te 3*33 4: £#1 3774V fays 

Tin, pl'l Iff 47 TTfVo I — - 

IS : 1786-1966 


31-1-1975 


31-1-1975 


7791-717 57737-7 7% Al 11 4o pTo, 

Pi 77-1 <756, 1 1 -f. '1 - 7 ^.*Td ( 

5WTT (4« 491751) 


31-1-1975 «|MC I Pf3333 ST° f%o, 19 . 

Proifw 4rr, At %w, 7 tTt, 

33oi4, - 1 0 

1 5-8-1 974 I'MT^S TTi^V? (39TJ7 ifN^l) 38, 
Gf4j83 tl f<q 7, A H 4 1 s 1 44^1. 
hEm-R-, 311^7-6 


15 - 7-1975 4333 pT 0 , 95713 7P5771 1 6 

4% 1 7 TTlr?lT77 T7%3, 3IWIR-J7, 

9711177-58 

1 5-7-197 5 474 TT %3HT f%o, “713 77W 16 
4%7 17 **1^03 T9%7 3T97Ptl[7, 
3TT3- 58 


37337 T3TT3 (31331 Ppw)- 
IS : 226-1969 


7777777 57713 (313773 f% 73 ) — 

IS: 1977-1969 

47tt^j 7 1 9pf 77757 731% — - 

IS : 1061-1904 

12.5 Pitt Tnrrf 47 4 V 7 9j3 139 % 
% fm , gPTrt 77 739777 3747 474 
4 47 f 7 j 5 T 3 t 47 | 4r TRW 47 
ifamt — 

IS : 774-1971 

T>t ifirfRpm 5717771 47r 37913 47 
477 3171 TT 9 Tp 7 f 497 i 7 37337 — 

IS : 398-1961 

(^) 474747 7493 433: 

( 1 ) TTiTp 477 ( pRT 7313 37% 477 

95 T 4 31 %) 250/440 4753 - 477 

650/1 100 4773 4t 

Tr*m !it 4 4 31347 3 i% — 
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( 0 (2) 


103 - *?[ t(ir/qi!T -2 92 3 
18 - 2-1072 


104 . ift 1 ^ 1/^-2924 
18 - 2-1972 


105 - ift T t T/it?T -2 9 60 
1 0 - 3 * 1 97 2 


106 . 41 rHTl /^-2986 
f 17 - 3-1972 


107 - 3 000 

28 - 3-1972 


108- Tnr/lET-3058 


( 3 ) 


( 4 ) 


( 5 ) 


16 - 2-1974 15 - 2-1975 


(«) 

( 2 ) WT TT%) 

250/440 sfe frr mjfuPwW 
'TlH'l'l 41 4 , 

(3) 4TR TtT, 44T (’Mlft) *ft5T 

T!% 65 O/ 1 1 00 STfcFifj 

4111 -4 H *1 1 Tlf, ?fp, 

(iff) , Mt 4 t flftnT frffirf 

( 4 ) I Mt 4 t ITET "TE^t, 250/440 
ny 0 int % m im 4 . 

IS : 6 9 4 ( EFT 1 wit 2 ) — 1 9 04 

'MtCTTpU Ttfan wk tfttfrrfr nrra - 
%^ir iiijftrfim =*TT?nrf wif, 

IS : 1 596 - 1 970 


16 - 2-1974 


16 - 3-1974 


1 0 - 2-1974 


1 - 2-1974 


l 5- 2- 1 9 7 5 dRH*0 TlfSTT : 

( 1 ) 91 HI C 9 flTr*l ftfllW, rf. ' 4 H il 7 4 < 4 

sfk wrfalfra' 

(i) weft "fit, 250/440 frw 
*rk 050/1100 *t» fa tpj- 
faffak lERTTr, *flT 
(ii) fsfiTU, fa*-, 250/440 afte 
tfk c 50/ 1100 fas fa iej- 

ffaEW HTOV 3035 — (uni 2 ) 
1965 


(2) faftTOifa frffa far c ft6fnf«m5- 
far ifarfar; 

(i) ywr^fr fa, 250/440 fas 
far 6 5 0/ 1 1 0 0 life fa iiij- 

UrfiT^nT -diri^t. fa? 

(ii) <£f,(lfa., fa, 250/440 
fas fa 0/4(4(000 to — 

IS : 3035 (WT 3 )“ 1967 


15-3-1975 inj fafFjfa irk frro, 

tfkTTOV fa, 0l^4i Ti'11441 TW- 
tt, «rrmrr ifa-jon f?'. 
f.Um^(-21 (dfHHkT*) 


far fat fair fasr 3.75 f qrqr 
( 5 ^rrr) 5. 5 ffar (7.5 5m) 
far 7 . 5 fw ( 1 0 ^m) 'q;’ » 5 nifr % 
ffa fat 
IS : 325-1970 


1 5-2-1975 fafa (fa, OTTS #WT 16 1100 fas WE faklA fasoT 

fat 17, EFIS, FFWT7JT, ofak:;>i SOTO fa % *Clfa fat 

httto— 5 » ft fat frffa (fat ^j#r) ffaft 

% fas 

IS : 1554 (vrnr 1 )— 1 904 


31-1-1975 rfa fafafar ffakr, rft-s, 

ST o 4 4 1 M H ^*2i, 

nT<TT^ fry, ilon'^c- 64 1021 


fa fat ii SEJET HFE, fa far mi? 
Tnft % fftrr stffa w-fafa qtq-, 

Efay %WT 6 5 X 5 0 (fat — 

IS : 6595-1972 


1 - 3-1974 28 - 2-1 975 fa fafar ffaTFT UTo (fa, 3 - Erf^pE TWofar — 

i&m *rfa, r|t,s fafas, IS : 1310 = 11958 

ET 3 TO — 2 


9 - 5-1972 
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(i) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(*) 

(8) 

109. tftirf/lT-31 18 

16-3-1974 

15- 3-1975 

tfar# ( nfi'Ml ) SJTo 

f*s - f ftT ■, J i >1 i f f^TTi qfcTin 

9-8-1972 



131, TTfw, 2 

TTTH f 4WT ITT> 7 ft— 





IS : i 038-1968 

1 10- 4tinT/i™r-3l24 

1 6-8- 1973 

15-8-1974 

*FfV Wf 

TiPyr TFmfrr jnnrT— 

21-8-1972 



(*fw) 1 1 

IS : 13 10-1958 

1 1 1. jfriTiT/iT!T-3128 

16-8-1 973 

15-8-1974 

}) 

TrTTffftT TmfpT fpTiM— 

. 21-8-1972 




IS : 2567- 1983 

112, ^Tpr/T^r-3173 

16-1-1974 

15-1-197 5 

TTT Til; f T fa°, STTffT, WFI 

-tit- Tftfr- TEms'-T 

28-9-1 972 




IS : 4335- 1967 

1 1 3. lftq3T/<pT-3174 

16-1-1974 

l 5-1-1975 

n 

ft-TTtft- ofronpr 

28-9-1972 




IS : 4336- 1967 

114- tfr<^T/V*T-3t75 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

)) 

2 1 5 TTYTTI TtllffT T hh 

28-9-1972 




IS : 4526- 1968 

115- lfr^/>^r-3178 

16-1-1974 

1 5- 1- 1 975 

11 

Tt-Uffrmvf 

28-9-1972 




IS : 56 46-1970 

118. ft <IT AlT-31 77 

16-1-1974 

15-1-197 5 

TTT Trf-%T fr*, Tip, T*qTT 

'fr-TEfflTfftT — 

28-9-1972 



(T*TO^) 

IS : 5647-1970 

117. AtT-3178 

16- 1-1974 

15-1-1975 


TTffftT— 

28-9-1972 




IS : 5649-1970 

118. 

1-2-1974 

31- 1-1975 

TTtTirr #ttt fro, oTTra* «mf, 

TTptff ft ftft f <fo*T f fair' (ftTT T*T 

30-10-1972 



9 1 HJTTlf ftf , TT6TTT, 2 4 TWIT 

snm) ft o.s w*ft iftr 1,0 wnft 




(f® T6TT) 

*>f- , r _£V i p-1 

TT terort 





IS: 2512-1963 

119. 44HT/1 IT-3 274 

16-1-1974 

1 5-6- 197 5 

TT S ftT faffT* T foo , 19, 

TTTTT ftT JT"T spfrTTrrft TTTTT — 

5-1-19 73 



T^TTtf, ^TTTT- 3, (To TTlT) 

IS : 3930-1960 

120- Tft IpT /HT- 3 2 7 5 

16- E 1 97 5 

15-6-1975 

11 

e 1 S 4 I, tNt fli|4l4f ft ft 4 1 1 1 

5-1-1973 




WTtTTO — 





IS : 4431-1967 

121- ?ftlTAlT-3270 

16-1-1974 

15-6-1975 

>1 

■pflftfriT tftT SPTT ?T f fair fPTTrT — 

5-1-1973 




IS : 5517-1969 

122. T4tT/lT-3277 

16-1-197 4 

15-6-1975 

11 

(fiT TTfffr f finff 

5-1-1973 




ftr Jlfr-TRl ffTT ft TTTTt f fTir 





yrrrcT— 





IS : 3195-1965 

123- ft HT/lJT- 3 27 8 

16-1-1974 

15-6-1975 

ift? ftr frfWT fTo, 19, T^T 

(fT % fi*nf % m 'I ) TTOR feTT ft 

5-1-1973 



ftf, 5TTIT-3, (To fTTT) 

TTTTft f ftpl lfTITT— 





(T) RET TT? fWT — 





IS : 3885 (tET I )— 1966 





(w) tet 2 ft* ftr ip fwr — 





IS : 3385 (WET 2)- 1969 

1 24. TtlIT/HT-3279 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

ftlTT f5T srflTST TTo ff ° , 4i*AWT, 

TTTTTT tf ffo j Te f f 1 1 '4 WtT T ft- 

5-1-1973 



frt T? 9TT f TTT, TyfftT TT^f 

TTfT % ftpr 33. 3 fTZT TT TETTf 




f>TTTTTT5T (TgTTTHf) 

q [it TTTTTnrT yTTET f TT 





fO't'IST- - 





IS ; 3196-1968 



Sel. 3 (, i i ) ] 

(0 ( 2 ) 


125. lft(^/tJ$r-3280 
8-1-19 73 


120. rpr/tnr- 3 2 9 0 

8-1-1970 


*27. ^ft^lT/CfW-3 29 7 
9- 1-107 3 


128. tf<nr/^-3301 
7-1-1973 

1 29- jftinT/iTlT-3302 
17-1-1973 


130. tftlJR/lTW-3304 
23-1-1973 
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(3) (4) (5) (6) 


16-1-1974 15-1-1975 TOR (XP’WT) frfo, fRRfof* 3 JPPTT ft tfbT »f7 allfTy 4FXHT 

Npirimt, yn- 1 9 ) xtr 

PfRT 'R’TR e-lX 4 

ufa ftrRs 


, 90 (5, 3p 

550 

*nf wk 

91) 

36 ( 10. 0 

4 50 

1 Wl? 4tTT 

?NT) 


(nTX'T'UfW't) 

72 ( 10. 5 

475 

1 1^1 WR 

irm) 


(htxtijrwt) 


IS • 1 601-1913 0 

16-1-1 974 15-7-1974 TT«^T ^PuiPr R#, 'll! ^ ft?, SWTt ITI^ rTBTrfr TTXT, %TT 100 

4iiHi (‘rtr) Dr*ft ?nx i iT — 

IS : 1230-1968 

1-3-1974 28-2-197S 5TT^ 1 3/ 7, R«J7T ttf , (*>) (XRtfRqTf ?) WJT^JHT ^ ^ 

<cAmrR (^wm) fcrcR; 

(w) (^fwff *) ^it 

fwt ir-fT mr — 

(jt) — 

TS : 844 ('RT I T 1 tftT 2)-1972 

1-2- 1974 31-1-1975 ft? WRT Srfwf^, RTOpt, arqRlTT RTmWfR RTcm:— 

(tftfor) , «nn!ftr- n IS: 2568-1003 

1-2-1974 31-7-1 974 tTltR X®*^, 4) Til , mf^nm 5T<4nrf, ftrffXRf TtlRTHT ? 

(iiiFimun) (r°b°) ?for?r xwr % cpn 4 — 

IS : 1038-1968 

16-1-1 974 1 5-6-1 975 ^ HTFt fafaiTO fao, 97, SO^PT *TPTRT X^lf-mf^ ^nRT ^ 6 5l)4l Jnft 

t\t, 3 (bo Wrm ) % FnrWr sfr Ftit 5i14h v j| i" 1 t, i <4Y 

15?— 

IS: 2073-1970 


131. RfT TT*T/HrR- 33 0 5 
23-1-1973 


1 6-1-1974 15-6-1975 


the x^ra- 

IS : 4432-1967 


132- 41^/^-330 6 
29-1-1973 


133. 4tOR/lTfT-3310 
30-1-1 973 


134. *fT t7RT/iT7T-3 3 1 1 
30-1-1973 


1-2-1 974 31-7-1974 XHTR iTdlta foo, tfWT 2, ftlfWft 9PT7 HTTXRf % Fw frR^ 

3, wrti trr', 1 o % itw, 1 1 fanr, Fr stxt-— 

IS : 731-1971 

1-2-1974 31-1-1 975 EfRTTTT (BTo) fw°, 139, Ftfl'tWE tEr RTW ETOI ? fsfiT ir^ 

oflil I, ‘ifRUTlT, 'SR’JT- 6 %% RTITT tT^fjtfjRTi tfR Erf 

Tl ( o^ftrFreriT ^ r.i ^ — 

IS : 398- 1 971 

1-2-1 974 31-1- 1975 x fm R RTTfew f*To, TTTfn: fir*, TTTTf RTRlft % jrt if 5PJTR S ftTPTtXR 

«TRf-67 Tnm?^rxT — 

TS : 3839-1966 
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(1) (2) 

(2) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

135. if) tpT Apr- 3314 

1-2-1974 

31- 1-197 5 

FfFft) tfo ftTo, 

frn Ftfirtr 'ft’flift 

31-1-1973 



Fir, 6 (trRt) 

FIftrtt tflr t) ^fifr srrft : 





(l) fTfFt aht, 250/440 ertR tfVr 





6 5 o/ 1 1 o o ft* 





'trtrrr 





( 2 ) ¥hr, sn^, 250/440 wire 





tff tpijfiTPPrR 5JTSPP — 





IS : 3035 (51K 1 )— 1 96 6 

136. ift CU /ipT- 3 3 1 8 

1-2-1974 

31-1-197 5 

fpr |f%n tin tfiijo TUpfl, 3706, 

nrr 

31- 1-1973 




aft «rrcj nf) iftfort rmnr %«r*r 1 5 ftnfr 





TS : 781-1967 

137- rfttpl/Vr-3319 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

^Ft^T ftro, trFtfift ITW 

fircS* — 

31-1-1973 




IS : 1011-1908 

138. tftipr/<pT-33 27 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

^Fr5*-e*r 

1 1 00 «r>c w Tpfrrft FRott % farj 

6-2-1973 



Fir, jircflT-26 (vnfsr) 

of# % smr>Ff ¥1% 'ft'ftrfir Ftftm 





(nrft frrr itr*r ^ finraft 





Fr F*rtr — 





IS 1 5 5 4 (»mr i)-i964 

139. rftipT/tFT-3 320 

1-2-1974 

31-7-1974 

ofrfTJft 5TT° ftr», 45, 

^ tpfjfirftm srrar tfrt pro 8 ft t?Fc 

9-2-1973 




rtA tFjftrPPFT ’rwtt — 




ftftTCT RWT 5, iPfrl 

IS : 398-1961 




Ftp) TTbpr, hfir tfiw, orcpr 





pftsr, f^FWT t mp (rptw) 


140. rfltrrr/t^-3 3 39 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

Ptfjt tror rtr trio firo, 

f%Frc 4c — 

22-2-1973 



# Fir, ersttn: wp 

IS : 828-1966 

141. tfltFT/trtT-3 3 40 

1-3-1973 

28-2-1975 

ij 

Hrrrt ffcv — 

22-2-1973 




IS : 829-1965 


[tfo tf>o ipT# rfto/ 1 3 : 12] 


S.O. 464,— In pursuance of sub-regulation (1) of Regulation 8 the Indian Standards Institution (Certi- 
fication Marks) Regulations, 1955, as amended from time to time, the Indian Standards Institution, hereby notifies that one hundred & 
fortyone licences, particulars of which are given in the following Schedule, have been renewed during the month of February, 1974: — 


SCHEDULE 


SI, Licence No. Period of Validit y 

No. and date From to 


Name and Address of the Licensee Article/Process covered by the Licences 

and the relevant 
IS 1 : Designation 


(1) U) 

G> 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. CM/L-39 
4-11-1957 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Rashtriya Metal Industries Ltd., Kurla 
Road, Andheri (East), Bombay-41. 

Wrought aluminium and aluminium alloy 
for utensils — 

IS : 21-1959 

2. CM/L-40 
4-11-1957 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Do. 

Wrought aluminium and aluminium alloy 
sheets, strips and circles — 

IS : 21—1959 
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0) (2) 

0) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

3. CM/L-52 

20-1-1958 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

The Malabar Plywood Works, Cheru- 
vannur, Feroke (Kerala) 

Tea-chest plywood panels — 

IS : 10—1970 

4, CM/L-57 

20-1-1958 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Assam Valley Plywood Pvt. Ltd., 
67 B, Netnji Subhas Road, Cal- 
cutta-1 

Tea-chest plywood panels — 

IS : 10—1970 

5. CM/L-114 

19-1-1959 

1-2-1974 

31 - 1-1975 

Venus Plywood Company, Ncmmara, 
Palghat District (Kerala) 

Tea-chest plywood panels— 

IS : 10—1970 

6. CM/L-156 
20-11-1959 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Sulekha Works Ltd., Sulekha Park, 
Jadavpur, Calcutta-32 

Ferro-gallo tannate fountain pen ink 
(0. 1 percent Ron content) — 

IS : 220—1972 

7. CM/L-158 

15-1-1960 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

The Aluminium Industries Ltd., Hlr- 
akud Sambalpur District (Orissa) 

A AC & ACSR conductors — 

IS : 398—1961 

8. CM/L-226 

16-9-1960 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Sulekha Works Ltd., Sulekha Park, 
Jadavpur, Calcutta-32 

Dye-based fountain pen ink (blue, green, 
violet, black and red)— 

IS : 1221—1971 

9. CM/L-244 
28-11-1960 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Indian Plastics Ltd., Piosar Bridge, 
Kandivli, Bombay-67 

P.F. moulding powder (for general purposes) 
Grade 1 & 3 — 

IS : 1300—1966 

10. CM/L-272 

10-2-1961 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Sahibganj Electric Cables Ltd., 1, 
Oil Installation Road, Paharpur, 
Calcutta-43 

AAC & ACSR conductors— 

IS : 398-1961 

11. CM/L-477 
29-11-1962 

l-t-1974 

30-6-1974 

Shalimar Tar Products (1935) Ltd., 
P-45, Hide Road Extension, Kidder- 
pore, Calcutta-23 

Bitumen (plastic) for waterproofing 

purposes — 

IS : 1580—1969 

12. CM/L-479 
29-11-1962 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

Do. 

Performed fillers for expansion joints 
in concrete non-oxtrading and resilient 
type (bitumen impragnated fibre)— 
IS : 1838—1961 

13. CM/L-496 

9-1-1963 

16-3-1974 

15-9-1974 

Sarvjit Electric Works, Rurka Road, 
Goraya, N. Rly. (Dlstt. Jullundur) 

Normal duty composite units of air- 
break switches and fuses; 15 amp, 
250 volts with MEM type fuse bases 
and carriers— 

IS : 4064—1967 

14. CM/L-503 
24-1-1963 

1-2-1974 

31-7-1974 

B.D. Khaitan & Company, 29, Coloo- 
tola Street, Calcutta 

Tea-chest metal fittings— 

IS : 10—1970 

15. CM/L-612 
31-12-1963 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

National Refinery Pvt. Ltd.. 205/207, 
Swami Vivekanand Road, Jogeshwarl 
Bombay-60 

Silver copper brazing alloys of the following 
branch brands:— 

(i) Lunol 440; 

(li) Lunol 510; and 
(lii) Lunol 626 

IS ; 2927—1964 

16. CM/L-615 
31-12-1963 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Bayer (India) Ltd,, Kolshet Road, 
Thana (Maharashtra) 

Parathion EC— 

IS : 2129—1962 

17. CM/L-631 

21-2-1964 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Do. 

Formulations based on stabilized me- 
thoxy cthyle mercury chloride concen- 
trates — 

IS : 2358—1963 

18. CM/L-632 

21-2-1964 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Do. 

Organo mercurial seed dressing — 

IS : 3284—1965 

19. CM/L-654 

28-4-1964 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

Srce Venkoteswara Minerals (P) Ltd,, 
Elaiya Mudali Street, Tondarpet, 
Madras-21 

BHC DP— 

IS : 561—1962 

20. CM/L-678 

29-5-1964 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Ankar Industries, Jessore Road, Ma- 
dhyagram, 24-Parganas 

Endrin EC — • 

IS : 1310-1958 

21. CM/L-730 

29-6-1964 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

N,tv Blnrat Steel Rolling Mills, 
Bombay-Agra Road, Bhandup, 
Bombay-78 

Structural steel (standard quality) — • 

TS : 226—1969 

22. CM/L-731 

29-6-1964 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Do. 

Structural steel (ordinary quality) — 

IS : 1977—1969 

23. CM/L-756 

12-8-1964 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

Sree Venketeswara Minerals (P) Ltd., 

3, Elaiya Mudali Street, Tondarpet, 
Madras-21. 

DDT DP— 

IS : 564—1961 

132GI/75— 21 
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24. CM/L-834 
9-11-1964 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Special Steel Limited, Dattapara Road, 
Borivli (East), Bombay-92 

Steel wire for the core of steel-corod 
aluminium conductors for overhead 
power transmission purposes — 

IS : 398—1961 

25. CM/L-987 
29-12-1964 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Raja Bahadur Motilal Poona Mills Ltd., 
5, Raja Bahadur Motilal Road, 
Poona-1 

(a) Stands for use with drafting ma- 
chines ; 

(b) Drafting units alongwilh protractor 
head and scales for use with drafting 
machines; and 

(c) Compact drafting unit with 360* 
protractor head— 

IS : 2287—1970 

26. CM/L989 
31-12-1964 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Special Steels Limited, Dattapara Road, 
Borivli (East), Bombay-92 

Plain hard-drawn steel wire for prestressed 
concrete;— 

(a) Cold-drawn stress rclelved wire— 
IS : 1785 (Part I)— 1966 

(b) AS-drawn wire— 

IS ; 1785 (Part II)— 1967 

27. CM/L-999 
29-1-1965 

16-2-1974 

15-8-1974 

Rajasthan Industrial & Scientific Cor- 
poration, 39, Industrial Area, Jhot- 
wara, (Jaipur West), Jaipur 

Water meters (domestic type) 15 mm 
size — 

IS; 779—1968 

28, CM/L-1020 
4-3-1965 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Tndodan Milk Products Ltd., Budhana 
Road, Muzafamagar (U.P.) 

Condensed milk, full cream, sweetened — 
IS : 1166—1957 

29. CM/L-1152 
12-10-1965 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Bayer (India) Limited, Kolshet Road, 
Thana 

Methyle parathion emulsiflable concen- 
trates — 

IS : 2865 —1964 

30. CM/L-1156 
20-10-1965 

1-1-1974 

30-6-1974 

Traco Cable Company Limited, Iri- 
mpanam, Thiruvamkulam Village, 
Kanayannur Taluk, Ernakulam 
Distt. (Kerala) 

PVC insulated (heavy duty) cables for 
working voltages up to and including 
1100 volts with copper or almunium 
conductors — 

IS ; 1554 (Part I)— 1964 

31, CM/L-1196 
10-1-1966 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

E.I.D. Parry Ltd., Ranipet (North 
Arcot District (Tamil Nadu) 

Vitreous sanitary appliances (vitreous 
China)— 

IS ; 2556 (Part IL to X)— 1967 


(i) Wash-down water-closets, pattern 1, 
height 400 mm front and rear (with 
P-trap and S-trap) ; 


(ii) Squatting pans : sizes 580 x 440 mm 
and 630x450 mm (Orissa Patterns); 
sizes 580 mm and 680 mm (Long 
Pan Pattern with corresponding 
traps — box rim type only); size 
630 mm (Bombay pattern box rim 
type); 

(iii) Wash Basins : (a) Flat back — -size 

660 x 460 mm (Hospital use), 
size 550 x 400 mm, size 630x450 mm 
(Jamuna Lavatory), size 450x300 
mm (Tonga Basin); (b) Angle back 
size 600 x 480 mm and 400 x 400 mm 
(Corner basin); and (c) Long pe- 
destal 

(iv) Laboratory sinks, sizes 450 x 300 x 150 
mm and 500x350x 150 mm. 

(v) Urinals : bowl, flat back, size 
430x260x350 mm; squatting 
plate size 600x 350 mm; 

(vi) Plains, Hlalf round channel; 

(vii) Single and Double trapsyphonic 
unit water closets, S-trap and 
P-trap ; 

(viii) Bidet : (a) small size (b) large size 
with four holes ; 

(ix) Foot rests; 

(x) King mere wash basin, size 550 x 400 
mm, single tap hole 

IS ; 2556 (Pt TV— 1967); 
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(xi) Wash down water closet 

IS : 2556 (Pt 11—1967); and 





(xii) Jamuna wash basin, size 550 x450mm 
single tap hole— 

IS : 2556 (Pt IV— 1967) 

32, CM/L-J206 
4-2-1966 

1-3-1974 

31-8-1974 

IJ.P. Cable Company, 4 DLF, In- 
dustrial Area, Najafgarh Road, New 
Delhi-15 

PVC insulated cables— 

IS : 694 (Parts I & II)— 1964 

33. CM/L-1231 
25-3-1966 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Special Steels Limited, Dattapara Road, 
Borivli (Bast), Bombay-92 

(a) Galvanized round armour wires for 
electric cables— 

IS : 434 (Part TI) — 1964;and 

(b) Mila steel wires and strips for armo- 
uring cables— 

IS : 3975—1967 

34. CM/L-1319 
29-8-1966 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Dukart & Company Pvt. Ltd., 83, 
Tapsia Road (South) Calcutta-46 

Integral cement water-proofing com- 
pound — 

IS : 2645-1964 

35. CM/L-1323 
31-8-1966 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

Shalimar Tar Products (1935) Ltd., 
Lodna (Bihar) 

Hot applied sealing compound. Grade ‘B’ — 
IS : 1834—1961 

36. CM/L-1372 
26-12-1966 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

Imperial Stores & Agency Co., 41, 
Simla Road, Manicktola, Calcutta-6 

Tea-chest metal fittings — 

IS : 10—1970 

37. CM/L-1384 
30-12-1966 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Hooseini Metal Rolling Mills P. Ltd., 
Tambawala Properties, Reay Road, 
Bombay-10 

Aluminium utensils— 

IS : 21—1959 

38, CM/L-1444 
16-5-1967 

1-1-1974 

31-5-1974 

Pesticides India, Vdaisagar Road, 
Udaipur (Raj.) 

Formulations based on stabilized methoxy 
ethyl mercury chloride concentrates — 

IS : 2358—1963 

39. CM/L-1487 
10-8-1967 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Ashwin Industries, Samlaya, Distt. 
Baroda, 

18-Litre square tins— 

IS: 916-1966 

40. CM/L-1516 
15-9-1967 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Star Fitting Works, 17, Hurro Chandra 
Mullick Street, Calcutta-5. 

Tea-chest metal fittings— 

IS : 10-1970 

41. CM/L-1532 
28-9-1967 

16-1-1974 

15-7-1974 

Rashtriy Engineering Works (Rogd,), 
G.T, Road, Batala (Punjab) 

Sand cast iron soil pipes, 50 mm, 75 mm 
and 100 mm sizes only— 

IS : 1729—1964 

42. CM/L-1606 
5-1-1968 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Hind Metal Industries, 1, P. N. Mltra 
Lane, Tollygunge, Calcutta-53 

Tea-chest metal fittings — 

IS : 10—1970 

43. CM/L-1610 
5-1-1968 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Khemani & Sons, Mali patty, Dibrugarh 
(Assam) 

Tea-chest metal fittings— 

IS : 10—1970 

44. CM/L-1616 
11-1-1968 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Brijbasi Insulated Cable Co., 4/19, 
Bhuteshwar Road, Mathura (U.P.) 

Rubber-insulated cables — 

IS : 434 (Parts I & II)— 1964 

45. CM/L-1617 
11-1-1968 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Do. 

PVC insulated cables— 

IS : 694 (Parts I & H)— 1964 

46. CM/L-1626 
24-1-1968 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Zenith Steel Pipes Ltd., Khopoli, Distt. 
Kolaba (Maharashtra) 

Mild steel tubes, light, medium and heavy 
grade, galvanized and black — 

IS : 1239— (Part I)— 1968 

47. CM/L-1648 
8-3-1968 

1-1-1974 

30-6-1974 

Andamans Timber Industries Ltd,, 
Port Blair, Andamans 

Tea-chest plywood panels — 

IS : 10—1970 

48. CM/L-1877 
23-12-1968 

16-12-1973 

15-12-1974 

Cement Water Proof of India, 2, 
Prince Anwar Shah Road, Clacutta-33 

Integral cement water proofing compound 

IS : 2645—1964 

49. CM/L-1880 
30-12-1968 

1-1-1974 

30-6-1974 

Wood Craft Products Ltd., P. O. Jeyporc 
Distt. Lakhlmpur, (Upper Assam) 

Wooden flush door shutters (solid core 
type) with plywood faco panels — 

IS : 2202 (Part I)— 1966 

50. CM/L-1884 
31-12-1968 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Indo Swedish Pipe Mfrs, Ltd., Nawal 
ganj, Tundla Road, Agra-6 (U.P.) 

Centrifugally cast (spun) iron, waste and 
ventilating pipes, 75 ram and 100 mm 
only— 

IS : 3989-1967 

51. CM/L-1895 
17-1-1969 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Dhrangadhra Chemical Works Ltd., 
Sahupuram, Arumuganeri P.O., 
Tirunelveli Distt. (Tamil Nadu) 

Trichloroethylene, technical— 

IS : 245—1970 

52. CM/L-1896 
21-1-1969 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

The Indian Cables Co. Ltd., Golmuri, 
Jamshedpur. 

Thermoplastic insulated weatherproof ca- 
bles— 

(1) PVC insulated and PVC sheathed; 
(ii) Polyethylene insulated braided and 
compounded cables— 


TS : 3035 (Part IE-1965 and 
IS : 3035 (Part II)— 1965 
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53. CM/L-2030 1-2-1974 31-1-1975 Kwalitylce Cream Co,, fl-12, Lawrence IceCream— 

25-7-1969 Road, Industrial Area, New IS : 2802 — 1964 

Delhi 


54. CM/L-2089 16-1-1974 15-1-1975 Brijbasi Insulated Cable Co., 4/19, Thermoplastic insulated weatherproof 

30-9-1969 Bhuteshwar Road, Mathura (U.P.) cables— 

IS : 3035 (Part I & II)— 1965 and 
IS : 3035 (Part III)— 1967 


55. CM/L-2178 1-1-1974 31-12-1974 Bengal Fittings Factory, P-10, Transport Tea-chest metal fittings— 

22-12-1969 Depot Road, Calcutta-27 IS : 10—1970 

56. CM/L-2195 1-1-1974 31-12-1974 P. Kothary & Co,, 76/2/2, Maharshi Tea-chest metal fittings — 

31-12-1969 Debendra Road, Calcutta-6 IS : 10—1970 

57. CM/L-2213 16-1-1974 15-1-1975 Ajeet Industrial Corporation, La- Tea-chest metal fittings— 

15-1-1970 knimpur Oil Mill Area, Pumananda IS : 10 — 1970 

Das Road, Near Shantipara Railway 
Gate, Dibrugarn, Dislt. Lakhimpur 
(Assam) 


58. CM/L-2216 
22-1-1970 

1-2-1974 

31-7-1974 

Gurudev Industries Pvt. Ltd., 36, 
Panditia Road Calcutta-27 

Tea-chest metal fittings— 

IS : 10—1970 

59. CM/L-2238 
9-2-1971 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

South India Wire Ropes Ltd., Eda- 
thala P.O. Via Alwaye (Kerala) 

Steel wire ropes for winding purposes in 
mines — • 

IS : 1855—1961 

Steel wire ropes for haulage purposes 
iu mines — • 

IS : 1856-1970 

60. CM/L-2239 
9-2-1971 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1973 

Do. 

Steel wire ropes for general engineering 
purposes — 

IS : 2266—1970 

61. CM/L-2251 
10-2-1970 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Vijay Timber Trading Co., Dhangu Plywood tea-chest battens— 

Road, P.O. Pathankot, Distt., Gur- IS : 10—1970 
daspur (Punjab) 

62. CM/L-2252 
10-2-1970 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

B. Uttam Singh & Sons, 12, Basti Nau, 
Jullundur City (Punjab) 

Hockey sticks — 

IS : 829-1965 

63. CM/L-2256 
16-2-1970 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Pack-well Industries, Kolshet Road, 
Thana 

Parathion EC (Repacking)— 

IS : 2129—1962 

64. CM/L-2299 
31-3-1970 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Kapur Timbers, Khajurl Road, Yamu- 
nanagar, Distt. Ambala (Haryana) 

Plywood tea-chest battens— 

IS : 10—1970 

65. CM/L-2367 
13-7-1970 

1-12-1973 

30-11-1974 

Cochin Tin Factory, Post Box No. 6, 
Palluruthy, Cochln-5, Emakulam 
Distt, (Kerala) 

Tea-chest metal fittings — 

IS : 10—1970 

66. CM/D-2370 
21-7-1970 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

Assam Timber Treating Works, Marghe- 
rita (Assam) 

Tea-chest battens — 

IS : 10—1970 

67. CM/L-2400 
31-8-1970 

16-2-1974 

30-11-1974 

Artee Minerals, 15/7, Mathura Road, 
Faridabad (Haryana) 

Malathion cmulsiflablc concentrates 

IS : 2567—1963 

68. CM/D-2459 
30-11-1970 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Bljaya Industries, 36/1/1/ Canal West 
Road, Calcutta-4 

Steel drums, 20 litres capacity Grade B2 
(Ungalvanized)— 

IS : 2552—1970 

69. CM/L-2477 
7-12-1970 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

Assam Chemical Industries, Champaguri BHC, DP — 

Road, Bongaigaon (Assam) IS : 561—1962 

70. CM/L-2J10 
15-1-1971 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Rashmi Engineering Industries, C-5, 
Coimbatore Private Industrial Estate 
Pollachi Road, Coimbatore (Tamil 
Nadu) 

Three-phase induction motors 2.2 KW 
(3hp), 3.7 kW (5 hp), J.5 kW (7.5 hp) 
and 7.5 kW (10 hp) with Class ‘A’ 
insulation — 

IS : 325—1970 

71. CM/L-2532 
15-1-1971 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Dewan Industries (Regd), 308/5-A, 
Shahzada Bagh, Old Road, Delhi-7 

Door closers (hydraulically regulated), 
Sizes 1 and 2 only— 

IS : 3564-1970 

72. CM/L-2532 
4-2-1971 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

N. B, Industries, 12, Lakshtnl Bai Nagar Water meters, inferential, Type P dry- 
industrial Estate, Fort, Indore (M.P.) dial, 15 mm size only — 

IS : 779—1968 

73. CM/L-2536 
8-2-1971 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Hindustan Steel Limited Baiyyappana- 
halli, Bangalore-2 

Cold twisted deformed steel bars for 
concrete reinforcement — 

IS : 1786—1966 

74. CM/L-2537 
8-2-1971 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Vankos & Company 13/2, Industrial 
Estate, Patna-13 

Portable jacks for automobiles, 4000 Kg, 8000 
Kg and 10000 Kg capacity (hydraulically 
operated, bottom lefling type) — 

IS : 4532-1968 
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75. CM/L-2J60 
19-2-1971 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Bhuvaneswari Pulverising Mills, 4/5, 
Elaya Mudaii, Madras-81 . 

DHC WDP — 

IS ; 562—1962 

76. CiM/L-2561 
19-2-1971 

16-2-3974 

15-2-1975 

Do. 

DDT WDPC— 

IS : 565—1961 

77. CM/L-2562 
19-2-1971 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Do. 

Endrin EC— 

IS : 1310—1958 

78. CM/L-2563 
19-2-1971 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Do. 

DDT DP— 

IS : 564—1961 

79. CM/L-2592 
16-3-1971 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Tudiyalur Co-operative Agricultural 
Services Ltd., Tudiyalur P.O., Coim- 
batore-1 1 

BHC DF— 

IS : 561—1962 

80. CM/L-2593 
16-3-1971 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Do. 

DDT DP— 

IS : 564—1961 

81. CM/L-2682 
18-5-1971 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Wisdomlnk Company, C-3/15, Krishan 
Nagar, Delhi-51 . 

Ink, duplicating, for twin cylinder rotary 
machines — 

IS : 1222—1969 

82. CVf/L-2688 
26-5-1971 

16-3-1974 

15-3-197 5 

Tudiyalur Co-operative Agricultural 
Services Ltd., Tudiyalur F.O. Coim- 
batore-11. 

Endrin EC — 

IS : 1310—1958 

83. C Vt/L-3720 
28-7-1971 

16-2-1974 

1 5-2-1 97J 

Udaipur Distillery Co. Pvt. Ltd., Udai- 
sagar Road, Udaipur (Rajasthan). 

Rum — 

IS : 3811—1966 

84. CM/L-2721 
28-7-1971 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Do. 

Brandy — 

IS : 4450—1967. 

85. CM/L-2722 
28-7-1971 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Do. 

Gin— 

IS : 4100—1967 

86. CiVl/L-2744 
25-8-1971 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Tudiyalur Co-operative Agricultural 
Services Ltd,, Tudiyalur P.O., Coim- 
batore-1 1. 

BHC WDP— 

IS : 562—1962 

87, CM/L-2745 
25-8-1971 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Do. 

DDT WDP— 

IS : 565—1961 

88. CM/L-2854 
30-12-1971 

1-1-1974 

15-12-1974 

Keen Pesticides fP) Ltd., South Vazha* 
kulam P.O., Kunnathundau Taluk, 
Via Alwaye, Distt. Ernakulam 
(Kerala). 

Ethyilparathion LC — 

IS : 2129—1962 

89. CM/L-2856 
30-12-1971 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

Assam Veneer Company, Merghenta 
(Assam). 

Tea-chesi plywood panels — 

IS : 10—1970 

90. CM/L-2859 
31-12-1.971 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Udaipur Distillery Co, Pvt. Lid.. Udai- 
sagar Road, Uclajpur (Rajasthan). 

Whisky— 

IS : 4449—1967 

91. CM/L-2864 
5-1-1972 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

American Spring & Pressing Works 
Pvt. Ltd., Malad, Bombay-64 NB. 

Single barrel strip pump— 

IS : 1971—1965 

92. CM/L-2867 
10-1-1972 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

A.R. Dewanjee & Co., D-687, Lake 
Gardens, Calcutta-45. 

Tea-chest metal fitlingr- 
IS : 10—1970. 

93. CM/L-2872 
14-1-1972 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd,, 
Survey No. 144, Marol Village, 
Andhori-Kurla Road, Bombay. 

Cold Twisted deformed :itccl bars it r con- 
crete reinforcement— 

IS : 1786—1966 

94. CM/L-2878 
15-1-1972 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Standard Batteries Lid., Oldham Divi- 
sion, Post Box No. 2635, 21/22, 
Alandur Road, Madras-32 (Tamil 
Nadu). 

Miners’ c a p lamp baUeries (lead-acid type) 
0.8 ampere rating— 

IS: 25 12— 1963 

95. CM/L-2882 
20-1-1972 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

The Indian Tool Mfrs. Ltd., 101, Sion 
Road, Sion, Bombay-22 

(i) Chucking rerrcers with prink’ cl 
shanks; 

(ii) Chucking reamers w'illi morse taper 
shanks ; 

(iii) Socket reamers with morse taper 
shanks; 

(iv) Taper pin machine reamers; 

(v) Machine bridge reamers ; 

(vi) Shell reamers; and 

(vii) Machine jig reamers— 

(i) IS : 5446—1969 

(it) IS : 5447—1969 

(iii) IS : 5 907— 1970 

(iv) IS : 5918—1970 
(v) IS : 5919— 1970 


(iv) IS : 5926— 1S>70 anil 
(vil) IS : 6091—197) 
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96. CM/L-2884 
24-1-1972 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Indore Steel & Iron Mills, Behind 
Forge & Blower Co., Naroda Road, 
Ahmedabad-2. 

Cold twisted deformed steel bats for 
concrete reinforcement-— 

IS : 1786—1966 

97. CM/L-2885 
24-1-1972 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

National Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., NISO 
WORKS, P.O., Belurmath, Howrah 
(W, Bengal). 

Structural steel (standard quality j- 
IS: 226—1969 

98. CM/L-2886 
24-1-1,972 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Do. 

Structural steel (ordinary qua lily) — 

IS : 1977—1969 

99. CM/L-2887 
25-1-1972 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Bombay Chemicals Pvt. Ltd., 19, Vic- 
ria Road, Low Level, Ready Road, 
Mazagaon, Bombay-10. 

Disinfectant fluids. — 

IS : 1061—1964 

100. CM/L-2903 
14-2-1972 

16-2-1974 

15-8-1974 

Allied Industries (Jaipur West), 38 ( 
Industrial Area, Jhotwara, Jaipur 
West Jaipur-6. 

Cast iron flushing cisterns for water closets 
and urinals (bell type) high level, 12.5 
litres capacity — 

IS : 774—1971 

101. CM/L-2921 
18-2-1972 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Omega Cables Ltd., Plot No. 16 & 17, 
Industrial Estate, Ambattur, Madras- 
58. 

AAC & ACSR conductors — 

IS : 398—1961 

102. CM/L-2922 
18-2-1972 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Omega Cables Limited, Plot No. 16& 17 (a) PVC insulated cables : — 

Industrial Estate, Ambattur, Madras- (i) Single core (unsheathed and sheathed) 
58 . 250/440 volts and 650/1 100 volts 

grade with aluminium or copper 
conductor; 





(ii) Twin core, (PVC sheathed) 250/440 
volts grade with aluminium conduc- 
tors; 

(iii) Four core, circular (PVC sheathed) 
650/1 100 volts grade with aluminium 
conductor; and 

(b) PVC Insulated flexible cords : — 





(iv) PVC sheathed, 250/440 volts grade with 
copper conductor 

IS : 694(Parts I & II)— 1964 

103. CM/L-2923 
18-2-1972 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Do. 

Polyethylene insulated and PVC sheathed 
cables with aluminium conductors, single 
core only — 

IS : 1596—1970 

104. CM/L-2924 
18-2-1972 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Do. 

Thermoplastic insulated wealheipreef 
cables : — 

(1) Polyethylene Insulated, (aped, braided 
and compounded : 





(i) Single core, 250/440 volts and 
650/1 100 volts grade with alumi- 
nium conductor; and 





(ii) Twin core, flat, 250/440 volts & 
650/1 100 volts grade with alumi- 
nium conductors — 





IS : 3035 (Part II)— 1965 





(2) Polyethylene insulated and polyethylene 
sheathed : — 





(i) Single core, 250/440 volts and 
650/1 100 volts grade with alu- 
minium conduct or ; a nd 





(ii) Twin core, flat, 250/440 volts 
grade with aluminium conduc- 
tor— 

IS : 3035 (Part III)— 1967 

105. CM/L-2960 
10-3-1972 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Manju Electrical Inds. Pvt. Ltd., PolJa- 
chi Road, Malumichampatfi Post. 
Via. Induatrial Estate, Coimbatore- 
21 (Tamil Nadu). 

Three — phase induction motors up to 3.7kW 
(5hp), 5.5 kW (7.5 hp) and 7,5 kW 
(10 hp) with class ‘A’ insulation— 

IS; 325—1970 

106. CM/L-2986 
17-3-1972 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Omega Cables Limited, Plot No- 16 & 
17, Industrial Estate, Ambattur, 
Madras-58. 

PVC insulated (heavy duty)elec(ric cables 
for working voltages up to and including 
1100 volts with aluminium or copper 
conductors — 





IS : 155 4 (Part I)— 1964 

107. CM/L-3000 
28-3-1972 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Rashmi Engineering Industries, C-5, 
Coimbatore Pvt, Industrial Estate 
Pollachi Road, Coimbatore-641021 . 

Horizontal centrifuge 1 pnrps for clear, 
cold, fresh water for ngricultuirl purperes, 
sizes 65x50 mm only— 

IS : 6595—1972 
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108. CM/L-3058 

9 '5- 1 972 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

Srcc Vcnketcswara Minerals (Pvt) Ltd., 
3, Elatya Mudali Street, Tondarpet, 
Madras-21 . 

Endrin EC — 

IS : 1310—1958 

109. CM/L-31 18 
9-8-1972 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Steel Sales (India) Pvt. Ltd., 131, In- 
dustrial Area, Chandigarh-2. 

Rolled steel section, F7B for doors, win- 
dows^ — ■ 

IS : 1038—1968 

110. CM/L-3 124 
21-8-1972 

16-8-1973 

15-8-1974 

Krishichemin Products, Sarakki, Jaya- 
nagar (South) Bangalore-1 1. 

Endrin, EC — 

IS ; 1310—1958 

111. CM/L-3128 
21-8-1972 

16-8-1973 

15-8-1974 

Krishichemin Products, Sarakki, Jayfl- 
nagar (South), Bangalore-11. 

- Malathion, EC — 

IS : 2567—1963 

112. CM/L-3 173 
28-9-1972 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Amar Dye-chem. Limited, Shahad, 
Kalyan (Maharashtra). 

M-chloro-aniline — 

IS : 4335—1967 

113. CM/L-3174 
28-9-1972 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Do. 

P-Chloroanilinc — 

IS : 4336—1967 

114. CM/L-3175 
28-9-1972 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Do. 

2 : 5 Dlchloroaniline — 

IS : 4526—1968 

115. CM/L-3176 
28-9-1972 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Do. 

P-Anisidinc— 

IS : 5646—1970 

116. CM/L-3 1 77 
28-9-1972 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Do. 

P-Toluidlne— 

IS : 5647—1970 

117. CM/L-3178 
28-9-1972 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Do. 

O-Toluidine- — 

IS : 5649—1970 

118. CM/L-3 185 
30-10-1972 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Chloride India Limited, Exide Works, 
91 Now Chord Road, Shamnagar, 
24 Parganas (West Bengal). 

Miners’ cap lamp batteries (leac'-ccid 
type)— 

0.8 amp and 1 .0 amp rating — 

IS: 2512—1963 

119. CM/L-3274 
5-1-1973 

16-1-1974 

15-6-1975 

Guest Keen Williams Limited, 97, 
Andul Road. Howrah-3 (West 
Bengal) 

Flame and induction Hardening stock— 

TS : 3930—1966 

120. CM/L-3275 
5-1-1973 

16-1-1974 

15-6 1975 

Do, 

Carbon and carbon-manganese free-cult- 
ings steels — 

IS : 4431— 1967 

121. CM/L-3 276 
5-1-1973 

1 6-1-1974 

15-6-1975 

Do. 

Steels for hardening and tempering 

IS : 5517—1969 

122. CM/L-3277 
5-1-1973 

16-1-1974 

15-6-1975 

Guest Keen Williams Limited, 97, 
Andul Road, Howrah-3 (West 
Bengal). 

Steel for the manufacture of volute and 
helical springs(For railway rolling stock)— 
TS: 3195— 1965 

123. CM/L-3278 
5-1-1973 

16-1-1974 

15-6-1975 

Do. 

Steel for the manufacture of laminated 
springs (railway rolling stock) — 

(a) Part I Flat Sections — 

IS : 3885 (Pt 1)— 1966 

(b) Part 11 Rib and Groove Sections — 

IS : 3885 (Pt. IT)— 1969 

124. CM/L-3279 
5-1-1973 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

Kosan Metal Products P. Ltd., Kal- 
meshwar, Near Kalmeshwar Rly, 
Station, Tehsil Saoner, Distt. Nagpur 
(Maharashtra). 

Welded low carbon steel gas cylinders of 
33.3 litres water capacity for the storage 
and transportation of low pressure liqui- 
fiable gases. 

IS : 3196—1968 

125. CM/L-3280 
8-1-1973 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 Ruston & Hornsby (India) Ltd,, Chin- 
chwad, Poona-19 (Maharashtra). 

Horizontal diesel engines of the following 
ratings : — 

kW R.P.M. Type 





3.90 (5.3 HP) 550 IHR 

7.36 (10,0 HP) 450 1YHR (Typo HR) 
7.72 (10,5 HP) 475 1ZHR (Type HR) - 
IS ; 1601—1960 

126. CM/L-3290 
8-1-1973 

16-1-1974 

1 5-7- 1974 

Rashtriya Engg, Works (Regd), G.T. 
Road Batala (Punjab). 

Cast iron rainwater pipes, 100 mm size only. 
IS : 1230 1968 

127. CM/L-3297 
9-1-1973 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

Kare Private Limited, 13/7, Mathura 
Road, Faridabad (Haryana). 

(a) Spindle blade screw drivers (engi- 
neers'); 

(b) Spindle blade screw drivers light duty 
(electricians); and 

(c) Screw drivers for philips head screws — 
TS ; 844 (Pts l&II)— 1972 

128. CM/L-3301 
7-1-1973 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Krishichemin Products, Sarakki, Jaya- 
nagar (South), Bangalorc-l. 

Malathion DP — 

IS : 2568—1963 
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129. CM/L-3302 
17-1-1973 

1-2-1974 

31-7-1974 

Modern Industries G.T. Road, Sahlba- i 
bad (Ghaziabad) U.P. 

Rolled steel sections F4B for doors, windows 
and ventilators— 

IS : 1038—1968 

130. CM/L-3304 
23-1-1973 

16-1-1974 

15-6-1975 

Oucst Keen Williams Ltd,, 97, Andul 
Road, Howrah-3 (West Bengal). 

Carbon steel black bars for production of 
machined parts for general engineering 
purposes— 

IS : 2073—1970 

131. CM/L-3305 
23-1-1973 

16-1-1974 

15-6-1975 

Do. 

Case hardening steels — 

IS ; 4432—1967 

CM/L-3306 

29-1-1973 

1-2-1974 

31-7-1974 

Bengal Potteries Limited, Factory No. 2 
3-Pagladanga Road, Calcutta- 10. 

Porcelain insulators for overhead power 
lines, 11 kW, pin type— 

IS : 731—1971 

133. CM/L-3310 
30-1-1973 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Oswal Cables (P) Ltd., 139, Industrial 
Area, Jhotwara, Jaipur-6. 

Hard-drawn stranded aluminium and steel- 
cored aluminium conductors for over- 
head power transmission purposes— 

IS : 398—1961 

134. CM/L-3311 
30-1-1973 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Indian Plastics Ltd,, Poisar Bridge, 
Kandivli, Bombay-67. 

Melamine formal dehydo moulding 
materials — 

TS : 3669—1966 

135. CM/L-3314 
31-1-1973 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Radio Electricals Mfg. Co. Ltd., Mysore 
Road, Banglore-26 (Karnataka). 

Thermoplastic insulated weatherproof 
cables PVC insulated and PVC shea- 
thed 

(i) Single core, 250/440 volts and 650/ 
1100 volts grade with aluminium con- 
ductor; and 

(ii) Twin core, flat, 250/440 volts grade 
with aluminium conductor — 

TS : 3035 (Part I)— 1965 

136. CM/L-3318 
31-1-1973 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Hind Trading & Mfg., Co., 3706, Gali 
Barna, Bara Tooti, Sadar Bazar, 
Delhi-6. 

Sand cast brass screw down bib taps and 
stop taps, 1 5 mm size only— 

TS : 781—1967 

137. CM/L-3319 
31-1-1973 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Aurofood Private Limited, Auroville 
P.O. Via : Pondicherry. 

Biscuits — 

IS : 1011—1968 

138. CM/L-3327 
6-2-1973 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 Radio Electricals Mfg. Co. Ltd., Mysore 
Road, Bangalore-26 (Karnataka). 

PVC insulated (heavy duty) unarmoured 
electric cables for working voltages upto 
and including 1 100 volts with copper 
conductor — 

TS : 1554 (Part I)— 1964 

139. CM/L-3329 
9-2-1973 

1-2-1974 

31-7-1974 

Zodiac Electricals Pvt. Ltd., 45th Kilo- 
metre Stone, Baroda-Kalol-Godhra 
State, Highway No. 5, Near Rly. 
crossing, Village Dunia, Taluka 
Halol, Distt. Panchmahals (Gujarat). 

All aluminium conductors and ACSR 
Conductors — 

IS : 398—1961 

140. CM/L-3339 
22-2-1973 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

Hans Raj Mahajan & Sons P. Ltd., 
G.T. Road, Juflundur City. 

Cricket bats — 

IS : 828—1966 

141. CM/L-3340 
22-2-1973 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

Do. 

Hockey sticks— 

IS : 829—1965 


[No. CMD/13 : 12] 


(fdo wto 40 s. — *PTtr-RRtr tt RsfrEnr srrcfPi (rafft f*rf ) Ww, 1955 % ftTm 8 % ( 1) % srjjnr 

v i rofrq »T¥«rr imr rrfspifT'T fariT TrTttT | fv ?ft% 4 ftwr far ^ 1 36 HTONff tt nTPrrrw w rK, 1974 if 

fcrr w | 1 

■"WC* 


W 

'gPT 

RWT 

tflr farfir 

tswT Tt 5prftr srr*#tTRRt vr am *ftr trt 

if IPF 

TTtrRR 4? st5flA irf^zrr srh: 

TETFT 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

I* 

3ft rnr/mr- 5 0 

1-2-1974 

21-1-1975 T 11 FT 0 ’ 2 

# 4feft $ fspr ’^tlTTf £ TOt — 


2 0-1-1958 



IS : 10-1970 
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2 - 4IqM/q!T-51 

1-2-1974 

31-1-19 7 5 

fern on* mPrm fucH wt° 

mtm 4t Mft4i 4 f4q RrtMM 4 mm4- 

20-1-1958 



f4o, ftfM?, fMMT (m£t 

IS : 10-1970 




mmm) 


3. 4VqM/q5T-59 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

mmm mmtm 4ftMM 

mr 41 4ft4i 4 f4q ritijs * ^ — 

20-1-1958 



® 9, Tfy 1 , ^W*PTTT _ 1 

IS 1 10-1970 

4- v a 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

VTM% q¥ £6*4 5rT ° ftr°i 7-q, 4tMT 

RT=r 4r qft4r % f^q 4 — 

24-4-1958 



Tt?i TR+Rl- 1 7 

IS : 10-1970 

5 . 4rqM/qw-80 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

MR (Ttir ifTKpft, 32, mFr^I 4ft, 

^"PT ^7 $7 

24-4-1958 



^T^PTTT— 1 0 

TS : 10-1970 

e. 41 mm/mm- a 2 

1-2-1974 

30-4-1974 

ijMfr (mmm) 

mr <ft 4fetff 4 ftrq rtVJ* 4 wit- 

24-4-1958 




IS : 10-1970 

7- 4ttnT/4*T-86 

1-2-1974 

31-1-197 5 

ft m^mt 4* q** r i *^ftr stto ftro, 

MR 4t 4fea1 4 f4q c 5TH3jy 4 m44- 

24-4-1958 



6 74V,4m4tg7TT*4tf, *wu-i 

IS : 10-1970 

8. 4tqM/qR-105 

18-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

mmmtm '-5m.^4 f4w, 4teRM (4 tm) 

mtm 4t ftfetfr 4 faq 4 /wr — 

2 0-10-1958 




IS : 10-1970 

9. 4tqM/qM-120 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

ftMTfRMM qTI^S STTs f4o, 

mr 4r ^rfafr 4 f4q 4 Rft — 

20-3-1959 



4m4[4r (mmm) 

IS : 10-1970 

10. 4t 03 T/tt7T-135 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

MP7U < -5TT^4 (MT®) f5To, 

mr 4t 4ft4t 4 faq 'RRf? 4 inft — 

15-7-1959 



Ttf, '<T*tiN 4. ^4. ) 

IS : 10-1970 

11. 4tqM/qR-149 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

qRM q»f mt Fir 

mr 4r 4 ftrq 'vnTfff 4 — 

25-9-1959 



RREjfr, twi rwrjii, tmrt 

IS : 10-1970 




MiP4f%»v (m® mmr) 


12. 41 MM/q5r-208 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

mmr vRfftj[ftvR m* 4 ftr®, 

4rt4r — 

29-7-1960 



6, 4nra qr-T vrvmt 

IS : 539-1965 

13. 4VqM/q5|-224 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

RTFM m* 4, 4ti£m (4 tr) 

mr 4f 4 f4q 'RRipr 4 Rft — 

lfl- 9-1960 




IS : 10-1970 

14. 4tqM/qR-278 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

q?lf44m 4 mr qo* (m® 

■j4 RTftfRR 5RT *RR 4t 4R Jflft 

2 7-2-75 



M®) MR f4o, 47, ?TTTf ttf 

RjftfMiR MIRV— 




0,*8?V1H, V5TVRT— 27 

TS : 398-1961 

15. l77T/n^T-327 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

UpwJf 33, r^To ^ o 

mr 4r 4ft4t 4 ftrq rttm* 4 M®t — 

31-7-1961 



4* Ttf, (47m) 

IS 10-1970 




VRVTTf-48 


10. 41 qM/qR-4 50 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

vRrtjm: rfVFm vi NftnM 1 , qftM 

q4t qftrvfM 4ft* V »44r 4 5 - 5 - 

30-8-1962 



4ft, VR'RTJII-O 

m\ — 





IS : 996—1964 

17. 41 qTT/tf5T-45t 

16-3-1974 

1 5-3-1975 

4ftK^< rftfMMT VTRtftTM j[« f4®, 

T^sfV T 7. 5 fro^To 

30-3-1962 



Tft, VtRMJT— 9 

(lO ?!T 0, TT 0 ) rPT ^tV ^uft ifc 





^mmm 5r4 — 





IS : 325-1970 

18. 4tqM/qR-496 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 


*^l H TP^ ,J k H 

9-1-1963 



Tftf^TT, Wx\ flr f^THT 

#v ftMMi 4h: mv4i 4r f4»M *vnRt : 





15 4TPfr 25 0 MT5M MM * qM 3T?T 





tEJM MTITTM 4Vt -MTffV — 





IS : 4064-1967 


132 01/75—22 
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19. 41 rrR-/iTFT' 5 1 S 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

n>* ipr« TiprmT, 1863, 4T^9T, 

Emr 4 «nfr <ifr ftrrfr— 

1 5-3*196 3 



npum- 1 

IS : 1221-1971 

20. 4UPT/45T-525 

1-2-1974 

3 1-1-1975 

^36 (TUI 4^1# 76/ 2, 

(V) ^friTo4to f4r4tT7: srre 4kr, 

28-3-1963 



Y* Ttl, 51WIT 

0. 12 fao*7o ( 1 / 6 poTTo) 4 
8.75 ffaonro (i uriatns) f R* 
*M kg/falR iipfr — 





IS : 996-1964 

(w) ski ifk 0 37 





koUTo (l/2 ISToTTo) 4 1.5 

faroTTo ( 2 ^TolTo ) 'it' % 





?*'j4 416 TTjfr — 





IS : 325-1970 

2 1. 41^^-5 46 

1-3-1974 

30-4-1 974 

Jfr,fiJ4f< STTo fan, Tl^Tf kj, 

TTPT k 0 E j 4I % fal IT IJ 7i 5 q 1 *fl — 

5-0-1963 



fo^ffliTT (*m) 

IS : 10-1070 

2 2. 41 tnr/iAT-063 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

Wf<^<i'i ^«C i 4T ( ifuim ) Ft , 

3 3 %o«ITo T4T 47t fturrft 8 ?T ^ 

1-5-1964 



1^377, Trayn (4^W) 

faro rojfarfaiq-ir 'TRTvf wrr firtnr 
fifurr 4krr % wimnr «psiut— 





IS : 692-1965 

23. 4t4*M-747 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

tftifr itui 4riTiJ wo faro, 

tr! 4r jfter (fafaj smr fc) sjmr mm 

28-7-1964 



ft i, 2 e 

sm, 1 5 fapfr, 20 fanfr nVc 25 knflr 
?mni % — 

IS ; 779- 1 968 

24. 41 ipr/4^-866 

1*1-1974 

31-12-19 74 

fat *ri 4 #*r ¥■> far* ^tiI* iv 

TJUTT fafaur fah TTIT— 

28-1 1-1964 



firfaw -vww — 1 

IS: 1949-1964 IS: 2874-1964 
IS .' 28 75-1964 IS : 2866- 1965 
IS : 3794-1966 IS : 3667-1966 
IS: 3668-1966 IS: 3750-1966 
IS : 375 1— J 966 

2 5- 4trn7/4^-*7 5 

1-1 2-1973 

30-1 1-1974 

0 5*1 *r. **-( 41 ffao, 3, 4'T l > ..I Tf, 

Trrefk z\z — 

28-1 1-1964 



*fi f-7 f' n / — J 

IS : 2818 (>176 2)-197I 

2«. 41 ipr/i4T-876 

1-12-1 973 

30-1 1-1974 

77 

TiTpr ^t%6 tfk fafaor TPTifr — 

28-1 1-1 964 




IS: 1043-1 964 IS: 2874-1 964 

IS: 2875-1964 IS : 2 5 66- 1 9 6.5 

18:3791-1966 IS: 3794-1966 

IS: 3667-1966 IS : 3668- 1 966 

IS: 3750-1966 IS: 3751-1966 

'27. 4T qiT/Vf-879 

1-12-1973 

30-1 1-1974 

fliMl* ^ To faTo, (ftrr 

zrz * ik — 

2 8-11-1964 



2 ) 3, WM ft, 1 

IS : 2 81 8—1 97 1 IS : 3790-1966 

2 8. *fr rrir/ciTT- 8 8 0 

1-12-1973 

30 1 1-1974 

$TEft fao, ( f*T^T 

•fal 1 )-- 

28-1 1-1964 

29- 4tl4'/'7W-W4I 


30-1 1-19 74 

2 ) 3 , ft, 

IS : 1943-1964 IS: 2574-1964 

IS : 2 8 7 5- I 9 6 4 IS : 2 5 6 6- 1 9 6 5 

IS. 3794-1966 IS : 3667- 1 966 

IS: 3 750-1 966 IS: 3751-1 966 

[-12-1973 

77567 ptw rero, (irynTpr 

JT? 

201 1-1964 



ft?7T ) 11 , TOT 1 I far, qiMVflT- 1 

IS : 2818 (vmr 2)- 1971 fak TO % 

-AH 


*k — 

IS : 37901966 
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30. #06/076-942 1-12-1 973 3011-1974 ^ %?5i ^ fOW %oftro (0?6T66 fiM (o^f- 1 ) 

29-11-1964 faltl) II, TITTnT-l IS: 1943-1964 IS: 2874-1 964 

IS: 2875-1064 IS : 2 566- 1 96 5 
IS: 3794-1966 [S : 3667-1966 
IS: 3768-1966 IS: 3750-1966 
IS : 3 75 1-1 966 

1-12-1973 3011-1974 OJ 65 T ^ f 6?41 Vo f%°, (w'tfaTO ITI — IS: 2818 (WTO 2 ) 1971 wit 

f6>6 ) T3463T 2 4 9 Mill ( 4 o TFTTrT ) ( W ) did % *1 4 — ' 

IS : 3 7 9 0-1 966 

3 2- fft 1714/051-9 49 1-1 2-1 073 30- 1 1-1974 # $6616 36 f6H5 36, #44ft 74*, (*) WTOlftT 133 — 

28-1 1-1964 TWm -16 IS: 2818 (HTT 2 )- 1 9 7 1 wh 

(u) 313 % 647 — 

IS : 3790-1966 


33- ift 1714/03-9 5 0 

1-12-1973 

301 1-1974 $0646 30 f6744, 36 ft*, 

3303 ftM Wit 

ftfOO 674|3 — 

2 8-1 1-1964 


WrT^tTT- 1 (3 

IS : 1943-1964 

IS : 3667- 1966 




IS : 2874-1964 

IS : 3668- 1966 




IS : 2875-1 964 

IS : 37 50-1960 




IS : 3794-1966 

IS : 375 1- 1 966 


TIT, WK % f%0 3 % W4fq3 037 TOT 
147646 % 647: 

(«P) TOW6 7%T % t Mt 6T7- - 
IS : 1785 (6T9 1 )— 1 966 
(•») 31% f*% 44T7 — 

IS : 1 785(001 2)— 1 967 


3 5. 

# 1114/1754-9 9 8 

16-2-1974 

1 5- 2* 1 9 7 5 

4144 03 T %6# 2 8»1#%7 I 83#'),4 

147013% $6 — 


27- 1- 1 965 



TTOHr-2 

IS: 2552-1970 

36- 

#00/03-100 7 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

>0 WTt $766 0,73 OliJJI (%1#TT) 

44TTO7 ^73T3 (7M4 (%*-h ) — 


8-2-1965 



9T 0 f3 0 383T44 TOT, 4 1 IJ i 

IS : 2 2 6- 1 960 

3 7. 

iff 1144/1754- 1008 

16-12-1974 

1 5-2- l 975 

»» 

3T36T T70T3 (63144473 f%76) 


8-2-1965 




IS : 1 977-1969 

3 8- 

# 074/07=4-107 8 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

# 5144 H fTTlfW, 6 5 0, 7ft # iftj, 

1 0 fodt Wit 12,5 ftlTT 4461% # 


.11-5-1965 



f#5$3, 70771 

%3T% 6t 5466 6484 #% 44 ## 


JTTOt %4| %t >333 %l 3fw~- 
IS : 774-197 1 


3 9 444 0#03- 112 3 

1 2-101965 

1- 1-974 

3 1-12-1 974 

TITK* ’Tifrf^Tf^T tjvj TOT, 

9 ^T^T, ^TT^T 

646 %# ftfT 6tet 0.37 ( l/2fT6l) 

ft 1.5 Mt ( 2 44T3T) 631 %4 ‘0 
## % ^rt6 31 ft — 

IS : 325-1970 

40. 6"r 06/IT3-1 184 

1 7- 1 2-1965 

1-3-1974 

2 8-2-1 975 

£ 344 # trtfnr, # oo froo tiwo 
% 4676TJt - 1 1 

#6 %# 673 #547 15 Ml (20 jf04T) 
63 %4 ‘O' ## % %4|%W6 541 ft — 

IS : 325-1 970 

41. 64 0,6/054- 132 5 

1 1-3-1966 

16-3-1974 

1 5- 3-197 5 

3% 06 930 f54o, 9^ftT#t 

ft# ftt, (5TO3 7# 0364446) 

*%■! 1.1^1 Tit- 2 1 

yif 0^fftf666 3T33 #7 376T6 # #7 
64% O^fftfOTO 3T33 — 

IS : 398-1961 



3 1. 03 0.14/1113-9 43 
28-11-1964 
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(0 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(*) 


(s) 


( 6 ) 


42. 4Vin/in-1335 
27-9-1966 


4 3. *fV IR/niT- 1510 
8-9-1967 


44. tfVll/in-1605 
5- 1-1968 


45. 4V IR/tFT- 1627 

24- 1-1968 

46- 4Vi^T/11T-1628 

25- 1-1968 

47. ?ft trrr/cr^T— 16 3 8 
16-2-1968 

48. 4V Iff/lW- 1641 
2 2-2-1 908 


49. 4VlS/l?T-lG50 
8-3-1968 


50. 411^/1^-1686 
30-4-1968 


51. 4V 1IT/1W- 1 7 3 3 
8-7-1968 


5 2. 4t 1JT/l$r- 1 7 5 6 
29-7-1963 


1-3-1974 31-8-1974 4^ 4° fe, 136, 4iVT (*■) fe l lR. TOR m?iV 4 fVTC> 

TVff, «5W^T-5 5 1^14 f-m (Or IFm 4V 4V7: feV 

im 4V 4V fpVr^r — 

IS : 2121-1962 

(«r) im 4 tVett fafe-— 

IS : 2486 (VTFT l)-1971 

1 6-3-1974 1 5-3-1975 l4Vf¥£s RT# I**’ 4sss4 4° feiNE 1PR 4?°! Tpcff 4feTRt*S 

STo ffro,TVJTTVr, iT?Tnc i*jfiferR wVt mrr 

4V 4V k si% inEffenT — 

IS .-398-1961 


16-3-1974 


1-2-1974 


1-2-1974 


16-2-1974 


15-3-1975 ^ 4V 4r4t mr 4V ifofr 4 fer sr^ % f4f4>r— 

srEror fsTETi IS i i o — 1970 

/ T 4 0 n^nr) 

31-1-1975 sfrfVlUT ftwir is ‘•'H'rf^S HTS^T, TUT 4V 4foff 4 fer % T# — 

6 J i Wi fen smr^^rfv (io iUm ) IS : 1 o~ 1 970 

31-7-1975 TT^fN isTT fifo, BflJIV- STl4 *fk WTF1J iprtff $ 7 

fTOTTVs, 4 4V ttt snsf-so 4ftri nt4 4V ^ t tfhc Erfr-is 2 

11H IS : 1 550-1967 

15 - 2-1975 4*s; 4 sto ffe ° , 4Vo 54 i^fttfenr nror nk ittri 4V 

4fe 4 msi, soft fis, 4K iqfirfem ettt — 
SlVsr-2 IS .-398-1 961 


1-3-1074 28-2-1975 TTHTf^T? ST» fe 44m, 1 8 felT mrrfet% STfoTT fe — 

fensmrk (r^ki^) lS:9i6-i966 


16-3-1974 1 5-3-1975 ft Efim 1^f4f4m 4Sr*T fe, ferHft ETET sfm ipnfT 4 fan W 

7/ 1 *ffa 'TT'nr, 4V eV TVs nrPiWMK f<3% nsm inf ifim nk vptrt 4V 

(sojto) 4Vr «ii?i nniT — 

IS : 398-1961 

16-2-1974 15-2-1975 'mfef feffa, q^mTTJT 7’tS, SVT Bifatf (ES felfer) 4*PT tflES 

(fes) 2 trk 3 — 

IS : 3564-1970 

16-1-1974 15-1-1975 TTT fefVS 93, 'WE'TJT TfX, 1TOT <s flT 4V iffafl % fair 'mfss % TOT — 

*r<r * 3 4 [k*t>z fimiV, JS : 10—19 70 

•KHWI-51 


1-2-1974 31-7-1974 TR' inVfelfer 4®, 194, *11*. Of 2 sfVc i iV nf n4V srsn: 

^^*#44 17. -T-iR SSnfT-3 TTHFI 4V TTTTT 4V flTSf^>TT — 

IS : 1038-1968 


5 3. 4V 1*r/m- 1 8 2 3 
31-10-1908 


54. iV 1*f/ln- 18 89 
9-1-1969 

55. iVis/in-1905 

29-1-1969 


16 - 1-1974 15-M975 ft ss fe^Vs <<-nr!/ri '?PT 4Viftif 4 fe 4 sui — 

TTmT ( TTOT fl 'yq Etl I ) nfefV IS 1 10—1970 
ffen (%m) 

1 6-1-1974 15-1-1975 'TTlfTS fefln, 2 , PSTW =TRT 4V 4feff % fel ^fTlfsS % fnii — 

Em tot ?nr, »Pnwr-700004 IS: 10-1970 

1-2-1974 31-1-1975 >RW ntffeV 3 6, fTT f^T STTtff ?1T, SU TOEnf (5E fefe) HTTS-2 

^ISST 18:3564-1970 
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(0 ( 2 ) 


5 6. 41 1 9 1 4 

7-2-1969 


5 7. 41 W/TT- 1921 
18-2-1969 


5 8. 41^/^-19 32 
10- 9-1969 

5 9. 41^/^-1959 
30-4-1969 

60. 41i?r/q<=r-200 7 
7-7-1969 

fit. ?ftO7T/^-2016 

9- 7-1909 

62- WT triT/tTlT-2017 

10- 7-1969 


63. TfUTO/kT-2100 

30- 9-1969 

64. 41^/^-2154 

28-1 1-1969 

65. 4t TT/tpr-2174 

12-12-1969 

66 . 41^/^-2183 

31- 12-1969 


(3) 


( 4 ) 


(0 


( 6 ) 


16 - 2-1974 15 - 8-1974 W 5 Trrfkrfk) TOkfl, kp 'WFFI ffCTTfr 47 W 4 k 7 2 . 2 fan ( 3 Jjm) 

llf , Turkic - 1 1 (dfoHo'ii ) 3.7 (w (5 rcn) wk 5 . 5 Pm 

( 7.5 5 T 9 T) V kaff % kjkaFT 
dril- 
ls : 325-1970 

1 - 3-1974 26 - 2-1975 4 WT (f o ) fiToAfftjW (»p) 1 1 0 0 4 tk TOC 44 47 IWTtt 4 kTOT 

qflin fra jci (Iwr) % frot 414141 (toII TOjk ) ftnftft 

«t? 4 w 4 k 

(it) 3,3 N'Nl tot TOPUl O’ 

4 te?n % krer 4)4141 (wrk fijk) 

\ M a 41 karr — 

TS : 1554 (WT 1 ) — 1 96 4 «lk 
JS : 1554 (Wt 2 )— 1 970 

16-3-1974 15-3-1975 TT° llo 4)4777 troi 4 . 444 ), 6 H, fkfk «mWk7 — 

7 k, (f. ar) IS: 3055-1965 

1 - 2-1974 31 - 1-1975 TOTO ffTOT cJlfcP 4 #, 11 TO WT 44 Ifkff TO fW RTt'jTf % TOsk — 

4 Tn^felfffirT 4 ' T l 4 ' j,<. (Wff) 

IS : 10 1970 

16-2-1974 1 5-2-1975 llo <Tk kfkT f*lW 51To fat., 7T7TOT1 (TOW ffw) — 

TOTOTOJ 7 , kf, Mklkl'T JTWTkk, IS : 226-1969 
fWTWTT (HKT 7 T 1 ?) 

1 - 1-1974 31 - 1-1974 TOkklW 10 , flkf kHPC WfW TOT W-TITOR fTOf irf 4 1 # TO/ 

wfe frorror f^r rprro, 1 kf, TOfaro (fmwi to? aw: % — 
SfWft IS: 4510 — 1968 

1 - 1-1974 31 - 12-1974 ? 3 Trf rfl 4 k f?To 7 t 41 72 :, 4 l 4 (»f 7 ) 1 2 ■ 5 fTOk TOTO$ TOkl TOTOTOT fTO 

awfe fwr (nfwHTj) Tiro 7 %) 4141 fk^r ?4 41 % 

TOlf TOTO 41 wk IJSTTTHJ 
4 tot 4 TOkt war <k c Rtvq 1 — 
IS : 774 — 1971 

(*?) isfikTTOrk wfr (wfi fajfi) 

44 tow tout 44 cHcrt — 

IS: 2326 — 1970 

1 - 4-1974 30 - 9-1974 4 ) 41 skfTW TO* TOWt, TOTTF? TOTO 41 ) 4 ft 4 f TO fair wkjf 44 


7 k, TOiwk (knff) 


qfgirt— 

IS : 10—1970 


1-3-1974 28-2-1975 grok fekT fkro wr4l kj kf, wt 44 4fe41 % krtp 44 


< h< 6 ’RT[£ 


— 

IS : 10 — 1970 


16-12-1973 1 5-1 2-1974 TOTOT TOTO7fl, 34, 41 ftlTOT TOFT 44 4ft4) #1 fWF HFJ % frokn 


1-3- 1 B 74 


7k WTO7TT-6 

31-8-1974 fkR7 Tort TOrerkaFT i a 5 , 41 t 
kf, TO%TWk (fo Jl) 


IS : 10 — 1970 

ITT TTO TtflFT TO^TT^ 4ll47T — 41 
41 41 kfik 4k 41 41 41 mkr 

41%, Vt'T./l 43 7 4k TOTf 5?^ T47 
OTjftrfTOTJT TOTOPt TOT) — 

250/440 wk 65o/ 1100 41o tf — 
IS: 3035 ('*TTT l) — 1965 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


67. 

tfr Trtj/y^- 22 1 9 

1-2-1974 

31-M975 

ft 6 vi < 11-1 Tfarift iftrr- 

tut iff ofafr % R-nr 

rrijUT— 


2 2-1-1 970 



fit* 1404 4, ftPTrftHJT (%TT) 

IS : 10 — 1970 


68 . 

tftlRT/ipT-2 224 

1-2-19 74 

30-4-1974 

'mftftjR jrr*<6OT ihttstt rtt- 

^PT ^ 1 fcjlT % — 


2 8- 1-19 70 



TftrT (<mr) 

IS : 10 — 19 70 


69- 

tff^/qST-2 248 

1 6-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

*Ti3^idLH £*T<JT f^Oj £1^*1 <. 

^ ^rr?rifr 

^hT< 5.^4 1 ci 


10-2-1970 



amjaft ^ttt, iftiit-2 1 («*nr) 

^ 1 % ''^fn r*T^fTf TT^rTT' — 






IS : 398 — 1961 


70. 

tff’PTA^-2 2 50 

1 6-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

ft ftrfftpT forir 

*M8iftfl snrrr % Tnfr 

^ SlfM 


10-2-1970 



OyfJTFT S (^o Ifo) 

it TPFT 

1 5 H*fi ?rnp5r 


% — 

rs : 7 79 — I 90S 


71. 

41^/^-2 261 

1-2-1974 

3 1-8-1974 

ft iTit tT8T T3f444 4001 HVIO 

fcpr Tnni % 1 ^ sfV 1 ?; 


25-2-1970 



ififSTT tfto, 13/400, 

^ — 





Rift '4 Wftff 

IS : 1989—1967 

72. 

tft iyR/^-2273 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

ftaftfr iftnjg* Rfo, ftft»ft rmr, 

1. 1 -ft 4. TM 4 IhTUTT 4714*4 — 


6-3-19 70 



fT*ft 

IS : 34 1 3 — 1966 

7 3. 

43^/7^-2 2 74 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

hkih«iRh! itt Rr? (ifaT faiftff) 

(t) s^nm mfiftf ’A arfant — 12 it, 


10-3-1970 



2 9, Tft Rtsr-flTsft- 7 8 

2 1 TIT; HW t'4.M(£ft ; 




(<?) fthh irrftart «ft 4 fnrf, 24 aft; 
.12/30 ATT; PPt l?t -iJTft ; (*fttf 

Wfl it : 24) 

(t) ^mr *rtft Tr tR 4 fn«rf, 12 it; 
24/30 arnRt *t (*ft 4 
WT OT/12/2 wtr 12/3) — 

IS : I 606 — 1966 


74- »fURl/fRT-22 77 

16-3-1970 

1-3-1974 

31-8-1974 

J4-J5 

c-i'l’Tl, fiWT 6 <5 (^Jo 5f) 

wrftl AT ITT— 

IS : 131 0 — 19 5 8 

7 5. (ft 1^1/1^-2297 

31-3-1970 

1-4-1974 

3 1-3-197 5 

^rRnr-r i.(iiRr«*.4) (sit) Rt 0 , 

520/2 it «R5TnT Tt¥, HWT45T 

aft IfT ?ft HTT Trart — 

IS : 561 — 1 962 

7 6. 4t trn/tO!T-229 8 

3 1-3-1970 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

” 

Tt ?4V|*l TTTiTT— 

IS ; 5 64 — 1961 

77. (PnFM-2386 
10-8-1970 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

Tirnn: ftf^rtt Tfinrr spitf T** 

Rroftn ftr°, irftiT. s’TT't 
ftmr (4i'4li47) 

ifwrfwT RmRj — 

IS : 1832 — 1961 

78. tff rp?/lOT-2392 

19-8-1970 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

5tfaw iriiiftfTm (m) Rt°, 

5 20/ 2 it KHUIM its, R*TTJT RTTO 

TPFPrfar 3"®r — 

IS : 1 310—1058 

79. 4tiyiT/lRT-2 39 6 

3 1-8-1970 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

tnRtT Pro, 18-8 7, Frnft 

ftf, *4,18-5 tit, TfRftrft, Twri-60 

RTTrftlfft AA3fftt — 

IS : 1 83 2 — 1961 

80. 1^/1^-2 50 5 

11-1-1971 

1 6-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

UTTff A ft T <1 ^ 0 frr 0 ; 

311, H <A 1 c T^T Tt? - , 4 

Tft % tn 4,14*4 rR — 

IS : 3390 — 1965 

81. tft 031/^-2540 

12-2-1971 

16-2-1974 

1 5-2-1975 

ir *ftRnr ft 041 tt° Rt^, 
ift, snn ttt tjpj ftnrr 

TT6T (RITTTISJ) 

RTTTT T^TT-i (TTOTTIT ft.ni )—. 
IS : 1977 — 1069 
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0 


82. 4ttnr/qsr-25 5 5 

1 9- 2- 1 S 7 1 


1-1-1974 


31-12-1974 Tofao, Wff ffT ffffcfflT, 

•FT 1 ?! ■firlT- 1 


JpM % 4r® 5F1TP !PT TH3R IPTTT — 
IS : 4900 — 1969 


83. *fttTrr/(Tsr-2572 
26-2-1971 

84. ^ft^/^W-2575 
3-3-1971 


85. ?fr i^*T /l^T- 2 5 7 8 
9-3-1971 


86. 43^/0^-2 591 

15-3-1971 


87- nfUTff/lTiT-2599 
1 7-3-197 1 


16-3-1974 15-3-1975 ^ fffnTT ffWSgff ffTTiff if tflJFR lj43 — 

rfrtffT-5 IS: 1739 — 1968 

16-3-1 974 1 5-3- 1975 41 tPNt 1 o/ G 1 (fl) 4141111 TtfSRT iffPT KT?T fcfftT, 

nPfwrc, inf fcMr vk tw, 

250/440 4r° frs irflr 650/1 100 

4to ifr %, 

(nr) <fl 41 *fr Tffsrcr firrr nrtw ttP 
*f?rc o^TrPm nrranr, 
250/440 4t° ifr 650/1100 

4to $ 1 r %■ — 

- IS : 694 (HDT 2) — 1964 


16-2-1974 


16-3-1974 


16-3-19 74 


15-3-1975 «fWt%*Tr 41 2^,if|T4wrr 1 nmc % 4t flfiw %UW — 

(#1 srf #1 43) ( 1 ) wig/ft tr iff'Er ^ font m>r 

oTurr, (purler ) ^rPr, 250/440 43 ° ifr O/Jpl Pl- 

im >T1 4 1 4 % - 1 1 M 44 ^ |i| 

(2) $?P3 *17, 43 43 43 nfr'TffTp, 

250/440 *1153: tpjprpm 

if I rtf)' SlV. 

( 3 ) 8tr *37 tfr 43 43 nfr?r *43 

250/440 *3rc 4k 650/1100 

Tne tc yjfoPrm imtff *43 — 
IS : 694 (*T* 1 tflT 2 ) — 1964 


1 5-3-1 975 *T% Tp: ffTJ*43 fiT° (Pnwn) 

1 5 fffa*T pm*)* cim, * H * Til- 1 


15-3-1975 *3 v % t>w im=r KW, XI/10168 

H i) , 4fa*r*TR, -rf (Wi 


( * ) 4l-f^73 940^ i\\ — 

IS : 2 5 6 6 — 1 9 6 5 4k 

(nr ) 43-fem wr— 

IS : .3667 — 1966 

nlT 4 ,lj l) Jio ( T*pT*f** ) +4>4 2 « nm— 
IS : 3564 — 1970 


8 8. vrt r/oTT- 2 fl 1 4 

29-3-1971 


89 43 q*/q5T-2622 
29-3-197 1 


90. 4f 04T/ITW-265 9 


1-4-1974 31- S- 1 97 5 F* 4^7 444 0*J If P^'OTT TT7- *14* 2?3*437TTT (llfff *f) 

'fftwnfnro, 4i£7 *ftr-3 (aPm- IS : 7 is - 1970 
*tt) 


1-4-1974 


31-3-1975 175** TTn-rf H* ST**** *T° Pr°, 

j 3y ***T 1 4, 4 M"!<± * 40 1 5 fp <. 
6 , m*! 3Tfff3* **7, -3**1 fiTI I , 
(^TRTrT) 


(v) oPt 'psft Pttjit irsr 0.75 Pmr 

( 1 ?rm) V 

5T>P — 

IS : 325-1980 

(iff) t“. 3 U Tl f^Jlr'll I(P 

ntec 0.75 farr (i ^Fn) y 

*sfPlft ^ ffg%iR ?rnl — 

IS — 994-1964 


2 , 3 , 4 , 5 fpr 6 riTf^T ffft ff|rr»r 


3 6- S- 1 9 7 1 


1-4-197 4 


31-3-1975 trtftftrffiff (ff) 

f^o, 3 5, Pi^P- 1 5 


vnfmt — 

IS : 3944-1966 
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91, 7ft tfO/iT3-2679 
17-5-1971 


92. 7ft rpr/rnT-26B0 
15-5-1971 


9 3. 7ft 713/^3-2724 
29-7-1971 

94. 7ft q3/t3T-27 39 
16-8-1971 


95. Ot t^/l^r-281 1 

18-11-1971 

96. 77t 773/03-2849 
21-12-1971 

97. TfrcnT/15-28 50 
21-12-1971 

98. Tfr I5T/IT5T-2869 

14- 1-1972 

99 # <35/175-2876 

15- 1-1972 

100. 7^3/(73-2894 
31-1-1972 

101. lit 05/1^-2895 
2-2-1972 


102. 7ft 05/157- 2896 


TtTT 073 


16-3-1974 15-3-1975 Otft T33 *35(rt3 77f it ( 2)cr, 3TO 3*3 frf*T3 0*^7? ; 

5w 1 (or or£ ft iff) ( 1 ) 4t«ft 7ft frftro ot ot 7ft wr5r 

nrf^oo t?ft3T, w^oourra (^o- ot%, 2504/40 ot «ftt 650/1100 

TT3) *ft 5^ <JS[fof333 'OTT’ret 31% — 

( 2 ) oWtfOT^tffa TtftRT ifk <Tt7ftW- 

^t3 «Tloi T I '4 25 0/440 3t— 

if* t^jRtPtoo 5ri5vf 31 % — 

IS 1 3030 (5FT 3 ) — 1 985 

1 6-3-1974 15-3-1975 3t#t%33 687^3 7ft 2 3 ofTTTW q WtW^f P T ftfaff ofa 4t ft ift 373 

i (sft orf st 7 ft) 333 ter 250/440 otw irr 55- 

03 offTT, ^wn (03577) fofooo ORref 373 — 

IS : 1596-1970 

16-2-1974 15-2-1975 03 1 SOW l 3lR-dO> 33t0 25/l/203- 0373 31^ 9t3 ft[ 0 ni » ft 0 515 313 

TTT TOT 33 55 ftTWWT ^3 ffco 6 foOT 3 / a 337 %- - 
ftT, T5TTTT-31 IS 13075-1968 

16-2-1974 1 5-2-1975 $f03?O 7743 aOTtWOO (tfyu) fwo, Olft ftt 553? % 03*3 ot aft 5t 

foz? arfsr-3 033 ftspirr qm — 

(irfWTTT) (*FT ) 160 foft T7733*frC 2. 5 fooOTo/ 

#* ffeo 773 % 

( 5 ) 160 toft tttto titr 4 fvouro/fr* 

tfjo 35 *frc 

( 3 ) 160 foP7 777^3 tflT 6 f^t 0 UTo / 

# a f feo ire ott 

(af) llOftnft < 1 0 f3>®77T“3o 

7t a ffeo ire % — 

IS : 4985-1968 

1-3-197 4 2 8-2-1975 ^£3 ft%5ft 753 ftw 5^, TO-T 

+1 <6 UTOft (Oo Oo ) 

IS : 3811-1966 

1-1-1974 31-12-1974 TTWlf^ 3£3t33 TOW ( T ) 1 0 5, 0 7301 37013 (OT337 foTO) — 

3733, OT3T ftT, 35 ft, $7837 IS 1 220-1969 


1-1-1974 31-12-1974 


7fT337 HO 1 3 (3TEIT5T f*R5) — 
IS : 1977-1969 


1-12-1973 30-1 1-1974 ft 3$3 55 fOOflTo (TTtfOOO) 03tft fl ft® 505103 07733 30?! 

1 1 , 33TE3 fft , 015035- 1 IS: 4900-1966 

16-1-1974 15-1-1974 3533 ^fto OTTOttOTO 1, Oaf-? 310 oft ifftot ^ i f -t ", Efl^ % foifto — 

Oftre 037035- 1 2 IS: 10-1970 

1-1 2-1973 30-1 1-1974 33 4osft 71» f3°, (fo<9 <yit. 777^ % *0l2 % 3tf — 

77337 2) 3 3733 ttf, IS: 3984-1967 

0370371-1 

1-2-1 974 f35J03 fflfaofto 0#, 16, Offt® 0353 % ftnj 5^t OTW f3*37 

3T35: ooiolinf 5*1^05 T733, 5F3T3 5t OftOT — 

3o 33 033 fro, OtrT, 3f5f- IS: 1786-1965 
78 

16-2-1974 15-2-1975 TT03 $tft 74fd4)d ^3 PT33t 0T?f-?337— 

fy%03 R33, 0?^t oRrH'jOOr: IS : 2650-1964 " 
ft¥, orei- 1 5 


3-2*1972 
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iox TftTTJT/ 2 <-* n o 16-2-197-1 is- 2-1975 irfln tsrffar mo fsro, (if^Tr) Sstt iprr — 

9-2- 1 97 2 znwsrai'i IS : 2347—1968 


10-1. ffffm/mT- 2 9 Ofi 16-2-1974 1S-2-1975 felf'M HTO IffTR fTo, ffJTltfr Pl^T TOT! iff ffrPT sfmT 1 — 

4-2-1972 t%, irtrift ■jot-:) 


105. #T*r/qfT-290 7 10-2-1974 

4-2-1972 


7f.iT farm ^WT 

Tfo 5T% HTJ<T ITTTf 

fro 

1. 2. 20(3fm) 1 500 %4t 1 

2 . 3 . 67(5^rm) 1500 Wr i 

3. 3. 67( 5^m) 1500 fftrr 1 

4. 3. G7( 5^NT) 2500 OTTl 1 

5. 4. 4l(6^m) 1 500 1 

6. -1 . 4 1 ( 6 KTTT) 1800 trsfr 1 ft^TT- 

7. 4. 4l( 6^m) 1800 3(Ht 1 
S. 5.5l(7mt) 1500 A4Y]l 

9 . 5. 8S(8?[m) 1800 mfr 1 

10. 7. 35(1 o 15191) 1 500 rrf2 

11. 7. 3 5 ( 10OTH) 1 500 4% 2 

12. 3 . G 7 ( 5 CTTT ) 1 5 0 0 iprcpfr 1 

IS : 1601— I960 

15-2-1075 5^7 ^PnrfiTT Pro, TrinxT trs, PrRftrftra wrr 
(Tsrfffm %*r (o»ki^) tfjpr : — 

7f.Tf fW W6T CTtfT JTHif 

fto 51% 

Pnz 

1. 2. 6(3. 5 1500 fMt-') 

^m) *tr:3.5 

2. 3 . 4 ( 4 . 5 1 7 50 fWt- 

ottt) snr 

4. 5 

3. 3.75( 5.0 150 I 

$m) ffr-5 I 

4 . 3 . 75 ( 5,0 1500 ffaft- 1 «rfV 

fm) ttit-s 1 Vsmt 

* 

| 

5. 4. l( 5. 5 2000 | 

S"T) ‘ I 

6. 4. 5(6. 0 2200 ffoft- 

?m) jft-6 

7- 4. 9( 6. 5 1800 fMF 

pr) fft- 7 . 5 , 

8. 5. 25( 7. 0 200 

OTT) fft-7 I 


9. 3. 75( 5. 0 700^173^ 

fNT) 

10. 4. 5(S.0 72505f4t. 

mi) 0 iSflnr 

^JPT 

1 1- 6 . 0(8, 0 750 fftWR- 

^FTT) 8 

12. 7. 5( 10. 0 750lft*m:- 

?rm) 10 

IS : 1601-1960 


132 G1/7J— 23 
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(0 (=) (3’) 0) (5) (fi) 


106. 4M,M-2909 
14-2-1972 


107 291‘) 

1 5-2- 1972 

me. RM/M29U 

1(3-2-1972 


109. *M/t^T*2038 
2(4-2-107 2 

1 10. RM/M-2944 
2S-2-1972 

1 1 1, 4M/M-2955 

9- 3-1972 

1 12. rMM'2966 

10- 3-1972 


1 1 3. T-2067 

10-3- 1 972 


1 6-2-1974 


16-2-197-1 


1 6-2-1074 


1-3-1974 


1G- 3-1974 


16-3-1971 


16-3-1974 


1 5- 8-1974 RT% firM TOT RUR RR Mr M, 12. 5 firm wf RTnfV (M *T Mfl 
RTRimR' f TO RRTTR (Ro Ti') rrlTRTTTR (JRT) RRR RR Ml' RM 

M Tt ortt q5V iPrrr — 

IS : 774-1971 


1 5-2-1 975 fir TTRT RTRTR Mr To M, Mr RRRR T fiTR RYl rMi fir^R 

TTRT — +dl«Ml4, fRTR fiTOT 1^7, TRTTA Tl *rfw — 

RRR Mr (JlSf Ml) RRff f JS : 1786-1966 

1 5 - 2-1 975 RRTSRTR RTRTR 5 Tr» fRo/RT- WH Mf % fiTT RTRR Ml I 
280, rrpr, M, m?t -5 M Mr 250 fM R 300 Mr 

*nrr — 

IS : 780-1969 

WH Mf % fRR T9 3 ?, RPR Mt 1 

M 6(io M rrtr rt t— 

IS : 2906- 1 969 


28-2-1975 M SfeRT Mr TO fi-To, fiMt MR RRRR tr fRR ti t RTtfl fi^TR 
RR T , 3-R'iR 4 9. - 1 R (vm) YRTTR TT 1 — 

IS : 1786- 1969 


31-3-1975 £lfWH 'JlftMl RT» fRo, 530/2 RTRTfRM TTRRRfiT M JR — 
sfr, rrrtr M, rstr-ss IS : 2 567-19 63 

15-3-1975 Mfr fM 3 M, ROT ^7 fRR RTTfRY # 

'4‘j > AM9 4, Pn'ft I OMHI ( f4 444 1 U[ i ) RfiTRRT — 

IS : 10-1970 

1 5-3-1975 ifirr t m firfer ruM srr<> M Mfirftrr Mr # rfMr MrMr 

MM, Mi rutty (3»i?o) jra M ylt sffi M it M — 

(T) 1 . 6 RR fMl 5TRRT RT M 
2.6 RR jfiTR (Hoof RT — 

(iff) 3 . 2 rr Mirr STURT RT M 
5.2 RR M STRRT RT — 
IS : 5604- I 970 


16-3-1974 1 5-3-1975 RR M TRRTRR (sit) ftTvj, -jfRR (t) RiRRTR Sf M % fRR RTYR7 

^fRR WR % Ml ifi frMTR IS : 3829-1966 
M (r| Rk M) rtrt-rM-h (*r) t^iIr % rtr Mtr ^rtyrt — 


1 1 4. rfM/M 2 9 71 
1 0-3-1972 


IS : 45 1 0- 1 968 

16-3-1974 15-3-1975 ajfiTRTRT Mr ftfRR fM, iff £f RRRRT oiRTR (RTRR7 Mt) — 

M, RfRRTRT (TSIW) IS : 226- 1 969 


115- 5ftORM-2972 
10-3-1972 
116. mOR/rRT-2975 
14-3-197 2 


16-3-1974 1 5-3-1975 „ RTRRT iJRRFr (RTRTTR fTRR ) — 

IS : 1 977- 1969 

16-3-197 4 15-3-1975 RR^W 4.RH T^TRI HT ^ fT ? , RTTt— fRRRftf F®R T4.| 4 T 3T 4t (fl TtflJR 

fit SI < TTR 'IR'J-Rwii- 7 2 P RR 4TRR — 

(l) M, fRRT M M 6 5 0/ 

110 0 4 l r, d RY d 13 R- RTRTT 
M RT — 

( 2 ) IWT, TTR, fRRT M 2 5 ()/ 
4 4 0 RTUR RT !l ' —j f-R pRO^i RTRTT 
RT% ; 
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(i) 

(*) 

(a) 

0) 

(5) 

('-0 






( 3 ) frs ffr ft ft wt 






Gso/llOO fto trtfaf fr tttiYt 






tFt — 






JS : 694 (tTPt 1 ffa 2 ) — 1 9 6' 4 

117. 

»TT T-29BU 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 


- iioo ffas ipp urnfarff fr 


24-3-1 972 



Erm. fly inf — smt-27-tf ir*r 

font ff fr ft ftfm (vrrft ^jfr) 






fa Wl 






IS : 1554 (w l) — 1964 

1 1 8- 

fr ipr/^-29 8 7 

1-4- 197 4 

3 1-3-1975 

traft ht° fm, ksf 

faT-ft mrif fr faf tm itrtjrfarrr 


2 S- 3-1972 



trtf, faff inf (’jt) 

TtfaiTr:-- 16 fafT, 19 faft 25 





sj M r- 5 7 ( T T^) 

fafr, 3 2 ff fr, 3 8 fafr, 5 1 faff 

faTr 63.5 faff iir^Jr ff-- 






IS : 2509- 1963 

1 1 9. 

Ht tttt/^t-3 10 5 

1(3-3-1974 

19-9-1974- 


1 8 fam mnf TPf ttW-k fr-r — 


2 2-9-1972 



ferr Tifafa TfaiM fr?, *r§mt- 

IS ; 91(0 I960 







1 2 0. 

ft tpr/n^T- 3 2 20 

1 6- 11-19 7 3 

15-5-1974 

WtT *rffa Sett 3T0 fao, 2 7^, 

WT 12.5 fasr ’TTlf ft fff f ffff 


14-11-1972 



trftfiriT T^ftf, 

Tf ?ij ft ffa jjarrff f frifa mfr 





f»KI flftT (?T7TmT) 

iinf fff fr Tifr ff sf^rirr — 
IS : 774-197 1 

12 1. 

ft 1^/17^-3 208 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

srriT ftsrnttt t ^KftX»ii, 

TTGfTT-iltfKre-f-- 


3-1-197 3 



ffaT faw 'TSTT'dT Tfaite tff, 
*rnr (rrijra*?) 

IS 1 701-1966 

1 2 2. 

ff nTT/^-327 3 

1 G- 1-19 7 4 

15-1-1975 

ff trptrm 'ksft vnff faff- 

cift f kits fr frf~ 


5-3-1973 



fr, 3 fTmr A, 1 

IS '• 3984-1967 

1 211. 

ft oft /tor- 3 2 9 2 

16- 1-1 974 

15- 1-1975 

fa ffapnlkrr m renft f4ro, 3 TTr- 

^ Tfa fr 4TTS f fit — 


8-1-1973 



t'ft, TrWttT- 1 

IS : 3981-1967 

1 24- 

ft Tpi/OTT-33 07 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

farrttT WTj'r 9%ffarT f '<Tlf 

ifor frfr tfaf fk ^farfir 


2 9- 1-19 7 3 



TtY, M fan h ^TT, 2 ( ^ j1 - 

IVfl'f ff firtt fr frfffaqrr 





mr) 

0 . 37 ffnrr ( 0.5 ?rrt) rr ifaiff fr 
^faniiT mfr ) 






IS : 996- 1 96 1 

1 2 5. 

ft rrff /faf- 3 308 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

trOT^t Ttft^rttT +0 faU.vR JtfasTFt iTHTFir iff fa 3 A tnft fr fin ijf 


29-1-1 0 73 



jiwr fartr rf'm; (fir^rt) tpih fr trs — 






IS : 280-1972 

1 2 H. 

fftnr/tpt-3312 

1-3-197 4 

28-2-1 975 

iRirm 5 uf Tprrsrr t^tr^ trfafars 

TTT ff tfaff fr faf urg fr fafsT — 


301-1973 



3 (forr) 

IS: 10-1970 

12 7. 

ft HTl/W-33 2 5 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

’frcm w '^rfTT urnff, 11 - 95 , 

tr ff ffift fr faf «rr ■fr? fr 


6-2-1973 



form rnfar ftr, 9wui 4 rr, w- 

tot — 





trrtT-4 

IS : 1 0- 1970 

1 2 8 

7ft tTir/mT-5330 

1G- 2-1974 

I5-S-1974 

°T* 1 HI 5<1 2T^TT 

rlPT Ti=T tff»PT TrpTf ■ — ft 


1 3-1-1973 



rrfTTTT ^ 5 

ff ff ••'(•IT ffa ft ff ft JfffW 
(fat itijfafauM fk nfa fr 'TptT'f 
arrfr 250/440 ffa 650/1100 






TRtl ITT fr — 






IS: 3035 (VTT>r 1 ) — 1 9 6 5 
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129. fa ipr/t^T'3335 


22-2-1 973 


130. t^T/C^T- 33 42 


23-2-1973 


131. fafar/fa-3343 
23-2-1973 


132. fafar/iT?r-334S 
27-2-1973 


1-3-1974 28-2-1975 fa $*Tr (far ffa, fa?Y (prpr RTRIRT faurfa % fifa Tlfa4R 5Tfa 

m, qifaTjT; (rnfa fafartjH; stt- tfmfari — 

tn;farfaT-12 (^) 20 TTH) 05(100 % ; 

(nr) 40 0500° £ 

IS : 24 I 8-1904 

1-3-1974 28-2-1975 t^T fa 5pp*fa HD (far, *TFT (fa fafelfa % frfa HTg % ftfafar — 

69/2%lTTfaf, TWt1|-27 IS: 10-1970 

1-3-1974 28-2-1975 ’farfafpTTT {t) ffa, fa fa fa Ttffar far; fa fa fa urfa 

ifafar "Cptjt ('mrr) mfa ,ooo/ iioo faf? % mj- 

rnf-ioii ’sroT*r — 

IS : 694(WT 2 ) — 1 9 6 -1 

1-3-1974 28-2-1975 fa^ ifar; jn^far 17/9 3 0*MIWI Trfa <fa fa ^ far? t^TT fa «T«mr 

"41414 opTW TriTT nlPUT S 41 - 13 4 cfTfafa— 

IS : 5852-1 970 


133. fa tnr/i^r-3340 1G-3-1974 15-3-1975 iHm fafafajt $47fa SrPTHT 1 fan, mfa (jmf fa gfa fafarfa— 

28-2-1973 rO-jiiqnT-5 13:4904-1968 


2-3-1973 


13 4. fa U,JT /l^T- 3349 1-3-1 974 28-2-1975 titf % fa far fa t**#*, fafafevt TSpif % frfa fafa=r (ffiJTt; — 

2-3-1973 *HUT 444, ffarj^RlT WTOT:- IS : 2052-1968 

«rt fa qn fa far, ffarfajr ffarr 
(fafaTTTf) 

135. fa rpr/ I far -3356 10-3-1974 15-3-1475 fir Wfar fa ffa, 3 fanfa (t) tr-fiprr yzm fart — 

7-3-1973 5 '*m far, +M+WT - 1 IS: 1943-1964 

(nr) fa-fcFT 
IS: 2566-1909 

136- fa fa/faT- 3357 16-3-1974 15-3-1975 fa 5T3TT *TPTtT fartT mjy if^rfa, fate: RtfvR $ fifa afa ufafa fay?v 

7-3-1973 ffafa ^PWri fa[(TT n TT iffa, H91I0 fa fafaT — 

fafafa IS : 1 786-1966 


7-3-1973 


[fa fao (TJTt, fa o / i 3 : 1-] 


S.O. 465, — In pursuance of sub-regulation (1) of Regulation 8 of the Indian Standards Institution (Certification Marks) Regulations, 
1955, as amended from time to time, the Indian Standards Institution, hereby, notifies that one hundred and thirtysix licences, particulars 
of which are given in the following Schedule, have been renewed during the month of March. 1974 : — 

SCHEDULE 


SI. 

No. 

Licence No. and 
Date 

Period of Validity 
From To 

Name & Address of the Lisensee 

Article/ Process covered by the Licences 
and the relevant IS : Designation 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. CM/L-50 

20-1-1958 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

East India Plywood Co. Limited, 2, 
Nctaji Subhas Road, Calcutta. 

Tea-chest plywood panels — 

IS : 10—1970 

2. 

CM/L-51 

20-1-1958 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Jeypore Timber and Veneer Mills 
Private Limited, Dibrugarh, Distt. 
Lakhimpur (Upper Assam) 

Tea-chest plywood panels— 

IS : 10—1970 
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3. CM/L-59 
20-1-1958 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

4. CM/L-7W 
24-4-1958 

1-2-1974 

3 J-l-1975 

5. CM/L-80 
24-4-1958 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

6. CM/L-82 
24-4-1958 

1-2-1974 

30-4-1974 

7, CM/L-86 
24-4-1958 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

8. CM/L-105 
30-10-1958 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

9. CM/L-120 
20-3-1959 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

10.CM/L-135 

15-7-1959 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

11. CM/ L- 149 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

25-9-1959 



12. CM/L-208 
29-7-1960 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

13. CM/L-224 
16-9-1960 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

14. CM/L-278 
27-2-1961 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

15. CM/L-327 
31-7-1961 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

16. CM/L-450 
30-8-1962 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

17, CM/L-451 
30-8-1962 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

1 8CM/L-496 
9-1-1963 

16-3-1974 

15-9-1974 

19. CM/L-5 1 5 
15-3-1963 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

20. CM/L-525 
28-3-1963 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 


21. CM/L-546 
5-6-1963 

1-3-1974 

30-4-1974 

22, CM/L-G63 

J-3-1974 

28-2-1975 


1-5-1964 


23. CM/L-747 16-2-1974 15-2-1975 

28-7-1964 


Assam-Bengal Vcnccr Industries Privato 
Limited, 9 Clive Row, Calcutta- 1. 

Crossley and Tower Private Ltd., 7A, 
Lower Circular Road, Calcutta-17. 

Das and Company, 32, Cliaulpatty 
Road, Calcutta-10. 

Dliubri Plywood Factory, Dhubri 
(Assam) 

The Surma Match and Industries Pvt. 
Ltd., 67B, Netaji Subhas Road, 
Culcutta-1. 

Sylvan Plywood Mills, Kottayam 
(Kerala). 

Himalayan Plywood Industries Private 
Limited, Tinsukja (Assam). 

Sarda Plywood Industries (P) Ltd., Jey- 
porc Road, P.O. Jeypore, (Assam). 

Lnco Plywood & Saw Mill Industries, 
Siliguri, P.O. Siligurj, Distt. Dar- 
jeeling (West Bengal), 

Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works Ltd., 6, Ganesh Chandcr 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

Swaraj Plywood Works, Kottayam, 
Kerala. 

Aluminium Cables & Conductors 
(U.P.) Pvt. Ltd., 47, Hide Road, 
Extension, Calcutta-27. 

India Plywood Company, 33 S.K. Dev 
Road, Pathipookar (Dum Dun))) 
Calcutta-48. 


Coimbatore Premier Corporation, Patel 
Road, Coimbalorc-9. 


Coimbatore Premier Corpn. Pvt, Ltd., 
Patel Road, Colmbatorc-9. 


Sarvjit Electric Works, Rurka Road, 
Goraya, N, Rly., Distt. Jullundur. 


A,M. Rehmani 1863, Kalupur, Pancha- 
patly, Ahmedabad-1. 

Weights & Measures Syndicate, 76/2, 
lenapur Road, Howrah, 


Varat Timber Assam Private Limited, 
Makum Road, Tinsukia (Assam) 

Industrial Cables (India) Eld., Indus- 
trial Area, Rajpura (Punjab). 


Radio & Electricals Ml'g. Co. Ltd.. 
Mysore Road, Bangalore-26. 


Tcnc-chcsl plywood panels — 
IS : 10—1970 

Tea-chest plywood panels — 
IS : 10 - 1970 

Tea-chest plywood panels -- 
IS : 10 -1970 

Tca-chest plywood panels- - 
IS : 10 1970 

Tea-chest plywood panels — 
IS : 10—1970 


Tea-chcsl Plywood panels - 
IS : 10 -1970 

Tea-chest plywood panels— 
IS : 10—1970 

Tea-clicst plywood panels-- 
IS : 10 -1970 

Tca-chest plywood panels — 
IS ; lft- 1970 


Napthalene-- 
S : 539—1965 


l ea-chest plywood panels — 

IS : 10—1970 

A AC & ACSR Conductors- - 
IS ;398— 1961 


Tca-chest plywood panels — 
IS : 10—1970 


Small ac and universal motors with Class 
'A' insulation— 

IS : 996—1964 

Three phas induction motors upto 7.5kW. 

(10 HP) only with class 'A' Insulation — 
IS : 325—1970 

Normal duty composite units of air break- 
switches and fuses; 15 amp, 250 volts 
with MEM type fuse bases and carriers — 
IS : 4064—1967 

Dyc-based fountain pen ink— 

IS : 1221—1971 

(a) Single-phase AC eapacilor start electric 
motors from 0.12 KW (1*6 HP) to 
0.75 KW (1 HP) with class 'A' insul- 
ation — IS 996 — 1964 

(b) Small three-phase inductors motors of 
0.37 KW (J HP) to 1.5 KW (2 HP) 
with class ‘A’ insulation — 

IS : 325—1970 

Tca-chest plywood panels — 

IS : 10—1970 

Paper insulated lead sheathed cabled with 
aluminium conductor for electricity 
supply upto and including 33 kV — 

IS ; 692-1965 

Water metres (domestic type), dry-dial 
type, 15 mm ,20 mm and 25 mm sizes — 
IS ; 779 -1968 
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24, CM/L-866 
28-1 1-1964 


25. CM/L-875 
28-11-1964 

26. CM/L-876 
28-11-1964 


27. CM/1,-879 
28-11-1964 


28. CM/L-880 
28-1 1-1964 


29. CM/L-941 
28-11-1964 

20. CM/L-942 
28-11-1964 


31. CM/L-943 
28-11-1964 


32. CM/L-949 
28-11-1964 


33. CM/L-950 
28-11-1964 


34. CM/L-989 
31-12-1964 


35. CM/L-998 
27-1-1965 

36. CM/L-1007 
8-2-1965 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


1-1,1974 31-12-1974 


The Nort-I Brook .lulc Co. Ltd., 
Chartered Bank Building, Calcutta- 1 


1-12-1973 

1-12-1973 


30-11-1974 Angus Co. Ltd., 

Clltltt-I- 


3, Clive Row, Cal- 


30-1 1-1974 Angus Co. Lid., 3, Clivo Row, 
Calcutta- 1. 


1-12-1973 


30-11-1974 Titaghur Jute Factory Co. Ltd., (Mil 
No. 2), 3 Clive Row, Calculla-l. 


1-12-1973 30-11-1974 


Titaghur Jute Factory Co. Ltd., (Mil 
No. 2), 3 Clive Row, Calcutta. 


1-12-1973 

1-12-1973 


30-11-1974 New Central Jute Mills Co. Lid., 
(Albion. Mills), 11, Clive Road, 
Calcutta-1. 


30-11-1974 


Do. 


1-12-1973 


1-12-1973 


1-12-1973 30-11-1974 


Do. 


1-2-1974 


16-2-1974 

16-2-1974 


( 6 ) 


30-11-1974 New Central Jute Mills Co. Ltd., 
(Lothian Mills), Budge Budge, 24 
Parganas (W.B.) 

30-11-1974 Slid Hanuman Jute Mills 36, Chowrin- 
ghec Road, Calcutta- 16. 


Jute sackings and sacking cloth - 

IS : 1943-1964 

IS ; 2874-1964 

IS : 2875—1964 

IS : 2566—1965 

IS : 3794—1966 

IS : 3667—1966 

IS : 3668—1966 

IS : 3750 -1966 

IS ; 3751—1966 

Indian hessian — 

IS : 2818 (Part II) • 1971 

Jute sackings and sacking cloth — 

IS : 1943—1964 
IS : 2874—1964 
IS : 2875 -1964 
IS : 2566- 1965 
IS : 3794—1966 
IS : 3667—1966 
IS : 3668 -1966 
IS : 3750—1966 
IS : 3751—1966 

Hessain bags - 
IS : 2818 -1971 & 

IS : 3790—1966 

Sackings (Group 1) 

IS : 1943-1964 
IS : 2574-1964 
JS : 2875-1964 
IS : 2566-1965 
IS ; 3794-1966 
IS : 3667-1966 
IS : 3668-1966 
IS : 3750-1966 
IS : 3751-1966 

Hessian — 

IS : 2818 (Pan II)— 1971 and Hessian bags 
IS : 3790-1966 

Sacking (Group 1) — 

IS : 1943-1964 
IS : 2874-1964 
IS : 2875-1964 
IS : 2566-1965 
IS : 3794-1966 
IS : 3667-1966 
IS ; 3668-1966 
IS : 3750-1966 
IS : 3751-1966 

Hessian — 

IS ; 2818-1971 (PI, II) & 

Hessian bags — 

IS : 3790-1966 

(a) Indian hessian 

IS : 2818 (Part IT -1971 and 

(b) Hessian bags— 

IS : 

Jute 
IS : 

IS : 

IS : 

IS : 

IS : 

IS : 

IS : 

IS : 

IS : 


3790-1966 

sackings and sacking cloth 
1943-1964 

2874- 1964 

2875- 1964 
2566-1965 
3794-1966 

3667- 1966 

3668- 1966 

3750- 1966 

3751- 1966 


31-1-1975 Special Steels Limited, Dattapara 
Road, Borivli (East)/Bombav-92. 


1 5-2-1975 M.L. Dcy & Co., 28 B.T. Road, Cossi- 
pore, Calcutta-.?. 

15-2-1975 B.R, Herman & Moliatia (India) Pvr. 

Ltd., IJdiasnagar, Ralyan, Bombay. 


Plain hard-drawn steel wire for prestressed 
concrete : 

fa) Cold-drawn stress relieved wire — 
IS : 1785 (Pari I) -1966 
(b) As-drawn wire — 

IS : 1785 (Part II)— 1967 

Steel drums 
IS : 2552-1970 

Structural steel (standard quality)— 

IS : 226-1969 
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37. CM/L-1008 
8-2-1965 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

B. R. Herman & Mohatta (India) Pvt. 
Ltd., Ulhasnagar, Kalyan, Bombay. 

Structural steel (ordinary quality) - 
IS : 1977-1969 

38, CM/L-1078 
31-5-196.5 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Shri Hanuman Industries, 65/A, G,T. 
Road. I iluah, Howrah. 

Cast iron Hushing cisterns, high level, 
bell type, 10 litres and 12.5 litres capa- 
cities. 

IS : 774-1971 

39, CM/L-1 123 
12-10-1965 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

General Engineering & Electric Works, 

9 Dinoo Lane, Howrah. 

Three-phase induction tnoiors, 0.37 
kW (1/2 hp) to 1.5 kW (2 hp) only, 
with class ‘A’ insulation. 

IS : 325-1970 

40. CM/L-1 184 
17-12-1965 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

Texmo Industries, G.N, Mills, P.O. 
Coimbatore-1 1 . 

Three-phase induction motors upto and 
including 15 kW (20 hp) with class ‘A’ 
insulation 

IS : 325-1970 

41. CM/L-1 225 

1 1-3-1966 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

J..I.H. Industries Pvt. Ltd., 9 Trans- 
port Depot Road, (Hide Road Ex- 
tension), Calcutta-27. 

AAC & ACSR conductors 

IS : 398-1961 

42, CM/L-1 335 
27-9-1966 

1-3-1974 

31-8-1974 

Electrical Manufacturing Co, Ltd., 136 
.lessors Road, Calcutta-55. 

(a) Fillings for aluminium & stccl- 
corcd aluminium conductors for 
overhead power lines — 

IS : 2121-1962 

(b) Insulator fittings for power lines — 

IS : 2486 (Pt. I) 1971 

43. CM/L-1 5 10 
8-9-1967 

16-3-74 

15-3-1975 

Associated Wires & Conductors Co. 
Pvl. Lid., Tanda Road, Jullundur 
City. 

Hard-drawn standard aluminium and 
steel cored aluminium conductors for 
overhead power transmission purposes 
IS : 398-1961 

44. CM/L-1 605 
5-1-1968 

16-3- 1974 

15-3-1975 

Makum Tea-chest Fittings Manufactur- 
ing Co., P.O. Makum Junction, 
Makum, Digboi (Upper Assam). 

Tea-chest metal fittings. 

IS : 10-J970 

45. CM/L-1 627 
24-1-1968 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Premier Timber and Plywood Products 
Nagarakata, Distt. Jalpaiguri (West 
Bengal). 

Tea-chesl plywood panels. 

IS : 10-1970 

46. CM/L-1628 
25-1-1968 

1-2-1974 

31-7-1974 

Rashtriya Metal Industries Ltd., 

Andhcri-Kurla Road, J.B. Nagar, 
Bombay-59 AS 

Copper sheet and strip for the manu- 
facture of utensils and for the general 
purposes grade 2 

IS : 1550-1967 

47. CM/L-1 638 
16-2-1968 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Hindustan Conductors Pvt. Ltd,, Opp. 
Rly. 'D' Cabin, Chhani Road, 
Haroda-2. 

AAC & ACSR conductors 

IS : 398-1961 

48. CM/L-1641 
22-2-1968 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

Mansingka Industries Pvl. Ltd., Panc- 
hora, District Jalgaon, (MS) 

18-Litre square (ins 

IS : 916-1966 

49, CM/L-1 650 
8-3-1968 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

The Indian Aluminium Cables Ltd. 
7/1 Mile Slone, G.T. Road, Ghazia- 
bad (U.P.) 

Hard-drawn stranded aluminium and steel- 
cored aluminium conductors for over- 
head power transmission purposes 

IS : 398-1961 

50. CM/L-1 686 
30-4-1968 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Palsons Industries, Sultanpur Road, 
Kapurthala (Pb.) 

Door closers (hydraulically-regulated), 
sizes 2 and 3 only 

IS : 3564-1970 

51. CM/L-1733 

8-7-1 968 

1 6-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

Sun Industries. 93, Jangalpur Road, 
Dum Dum, Near Airport Gate No. 
3, Birati, Calcutta-51. 

Tea-chest plywood panels 

IS : 10-1970 ' 

52. CM/L-1 756 
29-7-1968 

1-2-1974 

31-7-1974 

Raja Mechanical Engineering Co., 
i 94 Muneshwara Block, Palace 
Gattahalli, Bangalorc-3. 

All types/sizes of steel windows ns given 
in Fig. 2B 

IS : 1038-1968 

53. CM/L-1 823 
31-10-1968 

16- 1-1974 

15-1-1975 

The Hindustan Wood Industries Val- 
lanikulam Last P.O. (Via Tiruvalln), 
Allcppcy Disti, (Kerala). 

Tea-chest plywood panels 

IS : 10-1970 ' 

54. CM/L-1 889 
9-1-1969 

16-1-1974 

15-1 -1975 

Hind Plywxiod Industries. 2 Gurudass 
Dutla Garden Lane, Calcutta- 

700004 

Tea-chest plywood panels 

IS : 10-1970' 

55. CM/L-1 905 
29-1-1969 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Consul Machinery, 36, Hirday Krishna 
Banerjee Lane, Howrah. 

Door closers (hydraulically regulated), 
size 2 — 

IS : 3564-1970 

56. CM/L-1914 

7-2- 1 969 

16-2-1974 

15-8-1974 

General Engineering Company Mellu- 
pa Inyam Road, Coimbatorc-1 1 

(Tamil Nadu) 

Three-phase induction motors, 2.2 kW 
(3 hp), 3.7 kW (5 hp) and 5.5 kW 
(7-5 hp) with class ‘A’ insulation 

TS : 325-1970 

57. CM/L-1921 
lfi-2-1969 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

Industrial Cables (I) Ltd,, Industrial 
Area, Rajpura (Punjab). 

(a) PVC (heavy duty) electric cables for 
working voltages upto and including 

1 100 volts and 

(b) PVC (heavy duty) electric cables for 
working voltages upto and including 

3.3 kV 

TS : 1554 (Part I)-1964 and IS : 1554 (Part 
ID-1970 
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58. CM/L-1932 
10-3-1969 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

59. CM/L-1959 
30-4-1969 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

60. CM/L-2007 
7-7-1969 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

61. CM/L-2016 
9-7-1969 

1 - 1 - 1 974 

31-12-1974 

62. CM/L-2017 
10-7-1969 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 


63. CM/L-2100 
30-9-1969 

1-4-1974 

30-9-1974 

64. CM/L-2154 
28-11-1969 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

65. CM/L-21 74 
12-12-1969 

16-12-197 3 

15-12-1974 

66. CM/L-21 83 
31-12-1969 

1-3-1974 

31-8-1974 

67. CM/L-2219 
22-1-1970 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

68. CM/L-2224 
28-1-1970 

1-2-1974 

30-4-1974 

69. CM/L-2248 
10-2-1970 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

70. CM/L-2250 
10-2-1970 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

71. CM/L-2261 
25-2-1970 

1-3-1974 

31-8-1974 

72. CM/L-2273 
6-3-1970 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

73. CM/L-2274 
10-3-1970 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 


74. CM/L-2277 
16-3-1970 

1-3-1974 

3 1-8- 1974 

75. CM/1,-2297 
31-3-1970 

1-4-1974 

3 1-3-1 175 

76. CM/L-2298 
31-3-1970 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

77. CM/L-2386 
10-8-1970 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

78. CM/L-2392 
19-8-1970 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

79, CM/L-2396 
31-8-1970 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

80. CM/L-2505 

11-1-1971 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 


N.D. Windsor & Co., 6-A, Saharan- 
pur Road, Dchra Dun (U.P.) 

Assam Timber Treating Works, P.O, 
Margherita, Distt. Takhiinpur 
(Assam). 

K. T. Rolling Mills Pvt. Ltd., Ballapur 
Road, Ambernath, Central Railway 
Dislt. Thana (Maharashtra). 

International Industries 10, Bombay 
Timber Market, Signal Hill Avenue, 
Reay Road, Bombay. 

L. I.D. Parrsy Ltd., Ranipet, North 
Arcot Distt. (Tamil Nadu). 


O P. Oberoi & Co, College Road, 
Pathankol (Punjab). 

Sudcrshan Timber Trading Co. 
Dhangu Road, P.O. Pathankol 

Pravat & Company. .14 F, Simla Road, 
Calcutta-6. 

Victor Cables Corpn., 185, G.T. Road, 
Sahibabad (M.P.) 


The National Industrials, West Chala- 
kudi Post, District Trichur (Kerala) 

Pioneer Wood Products, P.O. Mar- 
ghcrila (Assam) 

Assam Conductors & Tubes Ltd., P.O. 
Bamtinimaidan, Gauhati-21, (Assam) 

The Govt. Precision Instruments Fac- 
tors', Aishbagh Road, Lucknow 
(U.P.) 

The Tannery and Footwear Corpn. of 
India Ltd., 13/400, Civil Lines, Kan- 
pur 

Tribcni Tissues Ltd., Tribenj P.O., 
Hooghly District 

Narain Singh Sant Singh (Lamp Divi- 
sion) 29, Kanjur Village, Bhandup, 
Bombay-78. 


Jaipal Udyog, 34-35, Rural Industrial 
lislatc, Loni, Distt. Meerut (UP). 

Tropical Agrosystems (P) Ltd., 520/2 
B Vanagaram Road, Ambattur, 
Madras. 

Tropical Agrosystcrns (P) Ltd., 
520/2 B Vanagaram Road, Amba- 
ttur, Madras. 

Pampasar Distillery, India Sugars & 
Refineries Ltd., Ilospet, Bcllary 
Distt. (Karnataka). 

Tropical Agrosysterns (P) Ltd, 520/2 
B Vanagaram Road. Ambattur, 
Madras. 

Excel Industries Ltd., 184-87, Swami 
Vivckanand Rd., Jogeshvvari, 
Bombay-60. 

Shah Medical & Surgical Co. L.td., 311, 
Sardar Patel Rd., Bombay-4. 


Clinical thermometers 
IS : 3055-1965 

Tea-chest plywood panels 
IS : 10-1970 


Structural steel (standard qunlitv) 
IS : 226-1969 


Horizontal cylindrical high speed steam 
sterilizers, pressure type 
IS: 4510-1968 

(a) Flushing cisterns for water closets 
and urinals (valvelcss siphonic type) 
vitreous china, low level, 12,5 litres 
capacity 

IS : 774-1971 

(b) Automatic Hushing cisterns upio and 
including 15 litres capacity (vitreous 
china)— 

IS : 2326-1970 

Plywood lea-chcst battens 
IS : 10-1970 

Plywood tea-chest battens 
IS : 10-1970 

Tea-chest metal fillings 
IS : 10-1970 

Thermoplastic insulated weather proof 
cables : PVC insulated and PVC sheathed, 
single-core and fiat twin-core, alumi- 
nium conductor, 250/440 and 650/1100 
volts grades 

IS : 3035 (Part I) -1965 

Tea-chest bettens 
rs : 10-1970 

Tca-chest plywood panels 
IS : 10-1970 

AAC & ACSR conductors 
IS : 398-1961 

Water meters inferential, type ‘A’, Dry 
Dial, 15 mm Size only 
TS : 779-1968 

Miner's safety leather boots and shoes 
TS : 1989-1967 


Base paper for carbon paper 
IS : 3413-1966 

(a) Automobile lamps, 12 V; 21 W; 

medium, single filament; and 

(b) Automobile lamps, 24 V; 42/36W; 
headlight (Ref. No. H 24); and 

(c) Automobile lamps, 12 V; 42/36 W; 
headlight (Ref, No. H 12/2 & H12/3) 

IS : 1606—1966 

Endrin enmlsifiable concentrates 
IS : 1310—1968 
BHCDP 

IS ; 561 1962 


DDT DP 

IS ; 564—1961 


Rectified spirit 
IS ; 323—1959 


DDT DP Endrin EC 
TS : 1310—1958 


Malalhion technical 
IS : 1832—1961 


Sphygmomanometers mercurial 
IS : 3390—1965 
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(5) 

(6) 

81. 

CM/L-2540 

12-2-1971 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

K.T, Rolling Mills Private Limited, 
Badlapur Road, Ambemath, Central 
Railway, Distt Thana (Maharashtra), 

Structural steel (ordinary quality) 

IS : 1977—1969 

82. 

CM/L-2555 

19-2-1971 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

Northbrook Jute Co. Ltd., Chartered 
Bank Building, Calcutta-1, 

Jute Carpet backing fabric 

IS : 4900—1969 

83, CM/L-2572 
26-2-1971 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

New India Industries Ltd., Jabalpur 
Road, Baroda-5. 

Cotton healds for use in cotton looms 

IS : 1739—1968 

84, 

CM/L-2575 

3-3-1971 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

P. Rakesh F.lectrical Works, 10/61, 
Industrial Area, Kirtl Nagar, New 
Delhi. 

(a) PVC insulated sheathed cables, single 
Core aluminium conductor, 250/440 
volts grade and 650/1100 volts grade, 






(b) PVC insulated unsheathed cables, 
single core, aluminium conductor, 
250/440 volts grade and 650/1100 
volts grade 

IS : 694 (Pan ID— 1964 

85. CM/L-2578 
9-3-1971 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Mody Cable Industries, C 2A Shed 
No. 1 (GIDC), Odhav Industrial 
Area, Ahmedabad (Gujarat), 

PVC insulated cables of the following 
types : — 

(i) Single cove, sheathed unsheathed, 
250/440 volts and 650/1100 volts 
grade with aluminium or copper con- 
ductors ; 


(ii) Twin core, flat, PVC sheathed, 
250/440 volts grade with aluminium 
conductors; and 

(iii) Four core, PVC sheathed, 250/440 
volts and 650/1100 volts grade with 
aluminium conductors 


86. CM/L-259! 
15-3-1971 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Bally Jute Company Ltd., (Mill No. 2) 
15 India Exchange Place, Calcutta-1. 

IS : 694 (Parts 1 & 11) — 1964 

(a) B-twill jute bags 

IS : 2566—1965 and 

(b) B-twill cloth 

IS : 3667—1966 

87. CM/L-2599 
17-3-1971 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

B.A.S. Metal Works, XV/10168, 
Lakkar Mandi, Motia Khan, New 
Delhi. 

Door closers (hydraulically regulated). 
Size 2 only. 

IS : 3564-4970 

88. CM/L-2614 
29-3-1971 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

The Mettur Chemical and Industrial 
Corporation Ltd,, Mettur Dam-3 
(Tamil Nadu), 

Carbon tetrachloride (Pure grade) 

IS : 718—1970 

89. CM/L-2622 
29-3-1971 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Alpha Dynamic Products Pvt. Ltd., 
Road No. 14, Plot No, 5 & 6, 

Udyognagar, Udhna, Distt. Udhna 
Sural (Gujarat). 

(a) Three-phase induction motors upto 
0,75 kW (1 IIP) with class ‘A’ insula- 
tion 

IS : 325—1970 and 

(b) Single-phase small AC electric motors 
upto 0.75 kW (1 hp) with class ’A’ 
insulation 

IS : 996—1964 

90. CM/L-2639 
31-3-1971 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Associated Instrument Manufacturers 
(l) Pvt. Ltd., 35, Najafgarh Road, 
New Delhi-15, 

Flow-cups, sizes 2, 3, 4, 5 & 6 only 

IS : 3944—1966 

91. CM/L-2679 
17-5-1971 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Mody Cable Industries, C 2A Shed 
No. 1 (GIDC) Odhav Industrial 
Area, Ahmedabad (Gujarat). 

Thermoplastic insulated weatherproof 
ca bles ! 

(i) PVC insulated and PVC sheathed, 
250/440 volts and 650/1100 volts 
grade with aluminium conductors 
IS : 3035 (Part I)— 1965 





(ii) Polyethelene insulated and polyethy- 
lene sheathed, 250/440 volts grade with 
aluminium conductors 

IS : 3035 (Part III)— 1967 

92. CM/L-2680 
15-5-1971 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Mody Cable Industries, C 2A Shed 
No. 1 (GIDC) Odhav Industrial 
Area, Ahmedabad (Gujarat). 

Polyethelene insulated and PVC sheathed 
cables, 250/440 volts grade with alumi- 
nium conductors. 

IS : 1596—1970 

93. CM/L-2724 
29-7-1971 

16-7-1974 

15-7.-1975 

Climax Plastic Udyog, 25/1/2 Malakar 
Para Lane, Buro Shibtolla Main 
Road, Calcutta-31. 

Low density polyethelene pipes, pressure 
ratings upto 6 kgf./em a 

IS : 3076—1968 

94. CM/L-2739 
16-8-1971 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Chemicals and Plastics (India) Ltd., 
Raman Nagar, Mittur Dam-3, Salem 

Unplasticised PVC pipes for potable 
water supplies : — 


(a) Upto and including 160 mm size and 

of rating 2,5 kgf/cm a 

(b) Upto and including 160 mm size and 
of rating 4 kgf/cm’ 

(c) Upto and including 160 mm size and 

of rating 6 kgf/cm’; and 

(d) Upto and including 110 mm size and 
of rating 10 kgf/cm" 

IS : 4985—1968 


132 01,75—24 
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95. 

CM/L-28 11 
18-11-1971 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

Central Distillery & Chemical Works, 
Meerut Cantf. (TJ.P.) 

96. 

CM/L-2849 

21-12-1971 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

R.S. Juliram Shamlal (Cal), 105 Naskar 
Para Road, Ghtisuri, Howrah. 

97. CM/L-2850 
21-12-1971 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

R.S. Juliram Shamlal (Cal), 105 Naskar 
Para Road, Ghtisuri, Howrah. 

98. CM/L-28 69 
14-1-1972 

1-12-1973 

30-11-1974 

The New Central Jute Mills Ltd., 
(Lohian) 11 Clive Row, Calcutta-1. 

99. 

CM/L-2876 

15-1-1972 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

National Trading Corporation, 1, 
Debendra Mullick Street, Cal- 
cutta-12. 

too. 

CM/L-2894 

31-1-1972 

1-12-1973 

30-11-1974 

Titaghur Jute Factory Co. Ltd., (Mill 
No. 2), 3 Clive Row, Calcutta-1. 

101. 

CM/L-2895 

2-2-1972 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Industrial Engineering Works, 16 
Sardar Partap Singh Industrial 
Estate, Jangle Mangle Rond, Bhan- 
dup, Bombay-78. 

102. 

CM/L-2896 

3-2-1972 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Royal Fancy Sweet Meat Saloon, 
Minerva Industrial Estate, Ground 
Floor, Bunder Road, Sewree, 

Bombay- 15. 

103. CM/L-2900 
9-2-1972 

16-2-19 74 

15-2-1975 

Khira Industries Pvt. Ltd. Naroda 
(West), Ahmedabad. 

104. 

CM/L-2906 

4-2-1972 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Kirloskar Oil Engines Ltd., Elphin- 
stone Road, Kirkee, Poona-3. 


105, CM/L-2907 
4-2-1972 


16-2-1974 15-2-1975 Cooper Engineering Ltd., Satara Road 

(South Central Railway) (Maharash- 
tra). 


106. CM/L-2909 
14-2-1972 

16-2-1974 

15-8-1974 

Bankey Behari Lai & Sons, Station 
Road, Bangarman, Distt. Unnao 
(U.P.) 

107. CM/L-2910 
15-2-1972 

16-2-1974 

1 5-2- 1975 

The Tata Tron & Steel Co. Ltd., Tata 
Stockyard, Near Vidya Vlhar Rly. 
Station (C. Rly.), Bombay. 

108. CM/L-2914 
16-2-1972 

16-2-1974 

15-2-1975 

Upadhaya Valves Manufacturers Pvt. 
Ltd., P-280, Benaras Road 
Howrah-5. 

109. CM/L-2938 
24-2-1972 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

West India Steel Company Limited, 
W1SCO MANOR, Cheruvannur, 
Feroke (Kerala). 

110. CM/L-2944 
28-2-1972 

16-3-1974 

31-3-1975 

Tropical Agrosystems Pvt, Ltd._ 
530/2B, Venugoram Rd., Athipet, 
Madras-58. 


(0 


Rum— 

IS : 3811—1966 

Structural steel (standard quality) 
IS : 226—1969 

Structural steel (ordinary quality) 
IS : 1977—1969 

Jute carpet backing fabric 
TS : 4900—1969 

Tea-chest metal fittings 
IS : 10—1970 


D.W, flour bags 
IS : 3984—1967 

Cold twisted deformed steel bars for 
concrete reinforcement. 

IS : 1786— 1966 


Bombay halwa 
TS : 2650—1964 


Domestic pressure 
IS : 2347—1966 

Diesel engines of the 


S. No. 

Kw « 

.P.M. 

Type 

1 . 

2.20 

(3 HP) 

1500 

KV1 

2. 

3.67 

(5 HP) 

1500 

AVI 

3. 

3.67 

(5 HP) 

1500 

CA 1 

4. 

3.67 

(5 HP) 

2500 

DV 1 

5. 

4.41 

(6 HP) 

1500 

TA 1 

6. 

4.41 

(6 HP) 

1800 

AVI 

7. 

4.41 

(6 HP) 

1800 

GV1 

8. 

5.15 

(7 HP) 

1500 

TV1 

9. 

5.88 

(8 HP) 

1800 

SV1 

10. 

7.35 

(10 HP) 

1500 

AV2 

11. 

7.35 

(10 HP) 

1500 

C'A2 

12. 

3.67 

(5 HP) 

1500 

LAV1 


IS : 1 

601—1960 



cooker 

following types 
Brand 


JKirloskar 


Diesel engines of the 
S. No. Kw R.P.M. 

1. 2.6 (3,5 HP) 1500 

2. 3.4 (4.5 HP) 1750 

3. 3.75 (5.0 HP) 1500 

4. 3.75 (5.0 HP) 1 800 

5. 4.1 (5,5 HP) 2000 

6. 4.5 (610 HP) 2200 

7. 4.9 (6.5 HP) 1800 

8. 5.25 (7,0 HP) 2000 

9. 3.75 (5.0 HP) 700 

10. 4.5JJ6.0 HP) 725 

11. 6.0 (8.0 HP) 750 

12. 7.5 (10.0 HP) 750 
IS : 1601-1960 


j Lakaki 


following ratings. 

(D&s 

CVR-4.5 
SVC-5 
CVR-J 
CUB 
CVR-6 
S VC-6. 5 
SVC-7 

RCA 
HC-6 

CR-8 j* Horizon- 
CR-10 J tal engines 


Vertida 

engines 


}, 


Cast iron flushing cisterns (Bell Type & 
Siphonic type), high level, 12.5 litres 
capacity. 

IS : 774 -1971 

Cold twisted deformed steel bars for 
concrete reinforcement- - 
IS; 1786—1966 

Sluice valves for water works purposes, 
class I and class 2 from 50 mm to 3 CO n m 

Si 70S — 

IS : 780—1969 

Sluice valves for water works purposes, 
class I up to and including 6( 0 mm 
size — 

IS ; 2906 -1969 


Cold twisted deformed steel bars for con* 
crete reinforcement — 

TS ; 1786 1966 

Malathion PC 
IS : 2567—1963 


11 I. 0 -l'L-2955 
9-3-1972 


16-3-1974 15-3-1975 Jayanti Timber Industries, Saharanpur Plywood tea-chest battens 

Road, Yamunanagar, Distt. Atnba- IS ; 10— 1970 
la (Haryana). 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


112. CM/L-2965 16-3-1974 15-3-1975 Pulling & Lifting Machines (P) Limited, Universal gearless hand-operated pulling 

10-3-1972 Meerut Road, Ghaziabad (U.P.) & lifting machines of the following 

ratings 

(a) 1.6 tonnes lifting capacity and 2.6 
tonnes pulling capacity, and 

(b) 3.2 tonnes lifting capacity and 3.2 
tonnes pulling capacity. 

IS : 5604—1970 


113. CV1/L-2967 
10-3-1972 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Nat Steel Equipment (P) Ltd., Opp. 
Police Training School, G.D. Ara- 
bodkar Marg (Naigaum Road), 
Dadar, Bombay-14. 

(a) Sterilizers for hospital use in — 

IS : 3829—1966 and 

(b) High speed steam sterilizers 

IS : 4510—1968 

1 1 1. CvUL-lUl 
10-3-1972 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Ludhiana Steel Rolling Mills, G.T. 
Road, Ludhiana (Pb.) 

Structural steel (standard quality)— 

IS : 226—1969 

lit. C vUL-2372 
10-3-1972 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Ludhiana Steel Rolling Mills, G.T. 
Road, Ludhiana (Pb.) 

Structural steel (ordinary q utility)- — 

IS : 1977—1969 

116. C vl/L-2975 
14-3-1972 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Sylvex Cable Company Pvt. Ltd,, Saki- 
Vihar Road, Powai,-JBombay-72 AS 

PV C insulated cables of the following types : 
(i) Single core, unsheathed, 650/1 11 CO 
volts grade with copper conductor; 

(ii) Single core, unsheathed, 250/440 volts 
grade with aluminium conductor; 
and 

(iii) Four core, PVC sheathed, 650/1 ICO 
volts grade with copper conductor 
IS : 694 (Parts I & n)— 1964 

1 1. 7 . 

24-3-1972 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

Sylvcx Cable Co, Pvt. Ltd., Saki-Viltar 
Road, Powai, Bombay-72 AS 

PVC insulated (heavy duty) electric cables 
for working voltages up to and including 
1100 volts. 

IS : 1554 (Part I)— 1964 

113. Csl/L-2997 
23-3-1972 

1-4-1974 

31-3-1975 

Garwarc Plastics Pvt. Ltd., Western 
Express Highway, Vile Parle (East) 
Bombay-57 AS 

Rigid non-metallic conduits for electrical 
installations 

16 mm, 19 mm, 25 mm, 32 mm, 38 mm, 
51 mm and 63.5 mm sizes — 

IS : 2509—1963 

U9. CM/L-3165 
22-9-1972 

16-3-1974 

15-9-1974 

Patel Tin Manufacturing Co. Near 
Chakudia Mahadov, Rakhial Road, 
Ahmedabad-23 . 

1 8 litre square tins — 

IS : 916-1966 

123. CM/L-3220 
14-11-1972 

16-11-1973 

15-5-1974 

Shankara Machine Tools Pvt. Ltd., 
27A Modern Industrial Estate, Ba- 
Itadurgarh, Distt. Rohtak (Haryana), 

Cast iron flushing cisterns for water- 
closets and urinals, bell type, 12.5 lilies 
capacity only— 

IS : 774—1971 

121. CM/L-3268 
3-1-1973 

1-1-1974 

31-12-1974 

Automobile Industrial Corporation, 
Mohan Mills Compound, Kolscth 
Road, Thana (M.S.) 

Zinc chloride — 

IS : 701—1966 

122. CM/L-3273 
5-1-1973 

16-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

TheSatnnuggar Jute Factory Co. Ltd., 

3 Clive Road, Calcutta-1. 

DW floor bags— 

IS : 3984—1967 

123. CM/L-3292 
8-1-1973 

15-1-1974 

15-1-1975 

The Victoria Jute Company Ltd., 3 
Clive Road, CalcuUa-1. 

D.W. floor bags — 

IS : 3984—1967 

124. CM/L-3307 
29-1-1973 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

National Electro-Mechanical Co., 
Dhebarbhai Road, Bhaktinagar, 
Rajkot-2 (Gujarat). 

Single-phase small ac and universal electric 
motors, capacitor start 0.37 kW (0.5 hP) 
with class ‘A’ insulation — 

IS : 996—1964 

125. CM/L-3308 
29-1-197 3 

1-2-1974 

31-1-1975 

Ktlyan Industrial Corporation, Dur- 
gasthan, P.O. Katihar, Distt. Purnea 
(Bihar). 

Mild steel wire for general engineering 
purposes — 

IS : 280— 1972 

125. CM/L-3312 
30-1-1973 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

Ilyas Trders, P.O Nallalam, Calicut-3 
(Kerala). 

Tea-chest metal fillings— 

IS : 10—1970 

127. CM/L-3325 
6-2-1973 

16-2-1974 

(5-2-1975 

Aisam-Bengal Plywood Company, 
ll/H, Canal Circular Road, Ulta- 
danga, Calcutta -4. 

Tea-chest plywood panels— 

IS : 1® — 1970 

128. CM/L-3330 
13-2-1973 

16-2-1974 

15-8-1974 

Mentor Cables Corporation, Model 
Basti, Industrial Area, New Delhl-5. 

Thermoplastic insulated weatherproof 

cables : PVC insulated and PVC sheath- 
ed, aluminium & copper conductors 
250/440 and 650/1100 voltage grades — 
IS : 3035 (Part 1)— 1965 

129. CM/L-3335 
22-2-1973 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

The Mysore Lamp Works Ltd,, Old Tubular fluorescent lamps for general lighting 
Tumkur Road, Ycswantpur, Science services— 

Institute P.O. Bangalore-12. (a) 20 Watts, 6500° K; and 

(b) 40 Watts, 6500° K 

IS : 2418-1964 

130. CM/L-3342 
23-2-1973 

131. Cvl/L-3343 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 N.C. Chakraborty Fabricators Pvt. Tea-chest metal fittings— 

IS : 10—1970 

Ltd., 69/2, Chelta Road, Calcutta-27 PVC insulated and PVC sheathed cables 

21-2-19/3 

1-3-19/4 

23-2-19/5 

luimtrial Cables (1) Ltd., Industrial 650/1100 volts, aluminium conductor 
Area, Rajpura (Punjab). IS :694 (Part 11) — 1964 
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132 CiM/L-3345 
27-2-1973 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

Hind Enterprises, 17/93, Ratnnarayan Protective sled toe caps for footwear 
Bazar, Nawabdullahs Compoimd j IS : 5852— 1970 

Kanpur. 

133. CM/L-3346 
23-2- .9 73 

16-3-19 74 

15-3-1975 

Tantcx Knitwear Factory, Vallam 1 Plain knitted cotton vests — 

Road, Thanjavur-5. IS : 49 64—1968 

134. CM/L-3349 
2-3-1973 

1-3-1974 

28-2-1975 

S .K.D. Well Pacq Industries, Kilskar- Compounded feed for cattle — 
sanai Village, Singaporumal Koil IS : 2052 — 1968 

P.O., G.S.T. Roacf, Chingleptit 

Distt., (Tamil Nadu). 

135. CVi/L-3356 
7-3-1973 

16-3-1974 

15-3-1975 

The Kelvin Jute Co. Ltd., 3 Netaji (a) A-twill jute bags — 

Sublias Road, Calcutta-1. IS : 1943—1964 

(b) B-twill bags 

IS : 2566—1969 

136. CM/L-3355 
7-3-1973 

16-3-1974 

15.3-1975 The Tata Iron&SteelCo. l.td., T1SC0 Cold twisted deformed steel bars for con- 
Stockyard, flyappanahalli, Bangalore cretc reinforcement-— 

IS ; 1786—1966 


[No. CM D/1 3: 12] 
A.K. GUPTA Dy., Dir. Gen. 


(iTim faW faRT»T) 
fpecft 3 mTPk, 1976 

Wo flfo 466. — TO^ PITOTT, |.N TDT (‘WTT^r 4k 

fTOfPtrom) *rftrfmm, 1937 (1937 n 1 ) ^ trim 3 f ptt 
srror wrpRTifr tot snfPr tort $ 1 , tow pm (TOkm/ffPTfpp) 
tfk fTOfptTOP famr, 1976 tort prfTt $ 1 tot fro 

WT ETRT Jr tUfSTO |, TOT PTTiff TOT f4mf4km PTTO TO P at 

srflRwt TOt srrcwft % ftm spprftrr Iw w $fro% to4 
jnrrftcr ?kr TOJ rfwr $ 1 *r# from gror <1 TOft | froTOP 
srrwr fmmt to to crkkr tot to trfa^pmmr wm topt 
tot tototp tot from srmT ft, rfm fm i4 treftf toT tot^t % 
Tmq; fwR from m^pr 1 

TO jttoti frofroftm ^Tftr 111 tmrfar 4 ^ tot uttop <1 ptto 
tT 4r irrsTr jit totr fartfr rnfm 4 arm ftp, %t?Tp totor 
TO to (tor to4T 1 

fwff tot stop 

tow pm (4tfm/ffPTfim) P'pTto'p 4k frofiro fam 

1 976. 

1. tffam/pm a’N tottj; $m:-(i) to ftpiffTOT pm tow 
pm (tftfmrA^prrftw) ^topt 4k fmpro fppp-, 19 76 | 

( 2 ) P «TOP P TOTTfm, P>, % ply PTO! 4 5TTO Pt^ PI 
top ft4 1 

2 . pfroiroq:— to fpppr it, to tot fro top Jr stopt 
plftm p ft, 

(i) "$fp firm wi^tor” 4 ptto ron to ?rfp fam 

tmifTOR pfp^p 

(ii) “p^” 4 4m pro vfPTO I, toT 4m fpfpkm prrfppi 

if if frotft to ft, wpfp 

(it) 4t, (w) (p) Proft; 

(iii) "aftpr” 4 44 pt to to trfafcr | 4 t 12 pm if ttRito 

«n^ w |T rfk kmroT pk 100 froftam 4 *rftr<p 
* 1 ; 


(iv) “frokffTr pm" it 4m TOTfim Ptpr <pf44p & art 
fvKuff, mrfwfr, gt^rpf 4k from mft 4 i%r 
?1; 

(v) "ptjyr” 4 4 pt mrk pi to *tMct $ sfr 4 pto 4 
pftm to 5I wR firpTO pit 40 frofram % ®p^p 
ppt 100 fpTTfrirrp ir tot ft 1 

(vi) “ppppp" it t$T PPJ TO »JP prm q 7 pnTO TOtf PTP, 

fpp% rnmlp pmfspt pf f, pfpfcr | ftmro pItot- 
pp pptpI Jr pp frpt psjplfpp porrrmT if fTOrr ppt 

(vii) "nftfmr" ir p? ttTppp | fir p^p/TOt/^tpr to pfp- 
fro ptppip froft vft totpt 4, fro% pm4p wrof/ 
'itcipf 91 pit tow prrft jo 4o 4 wfsrpr p ft 1 
PPTO 'rftpTPR if TP 5TTOT TOTOTJ wr44 f4 4 WP, 

pprf, pk from it top 4 tot 30 4° 4U p 4 yd 
pi if; 

(viii) "to” 4 4 4 o pro fppr 4 pRtto to TOffiftm pm 

wfp4p| ; 

(ix) " 13 ” 4 pmiTOt TOt p4topt ifupjpp prron: 4 rpt 
ftm 4k |\ift ' P?p pm 4 mm pm wfppp ?t ; 

(x) “fprfpKr” 4 pitp ppt wr 4k pfpfr ppt pfp^P 

t; 

(xi) "ffpikp” 4 to pfpim | fro p^ro/pm to wim- 
kro ptpptp j[p ffmm 4 20 “ 4« to p^t pt^pt 
4k fropt pf tow 4, fpp4 wm4p nrof/propf pt 
p4 totpt Picft 1 0 " 4'o 4 pf4rr p f'mr 1 prprp/ 
pm pft WP5 k4 pi wp, pmf 4k Ttromf 4 top 4 
top 1 5 to 4to tot ^rt pi mrr pr ^pt i 

(xn) "TOtff” 4 % TO pm 4 fpprsfm top pt aruro p^tff 
4 fTOp^ro fTOPT ppt knr/TOTT jpt psprp, pt rntt afroPT 
TRT PT TOPkfTO 4 TOR TOP TOtf TOt fTOPT pfptp |; 

(xiii) "frktsTP pftTOkt” 4 pfp firm ppifrom im fTOfr- 
wp TOrftmkt TO pp 4 fp^pi pt ppp fTOpi ppt PTrorff 
pt[Wtowto Pt TOk TOT pffrrortt pMp ft; 
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(xiv) "rfR" A Ftx xr f? gw tot wfrofcr $ <sff <jvf TOff 
4 i 

(xv) "ttf” 4 % tofjft xt m ft Ffrrof; tof ^rfvr- 

4xt; 

(xvi) "fTOTO FTF (4fFT/fFTO)” 4 F^ FFXF FTTO 4^X1 
tof FfroPr $ wt ef(x1t% ftf & tor ?f; 

(xvii) "upr TOT” ?F FFpJR/XT/fTOF XT 4x fXF TO4 % TO 
XT TOT TrfTOTF ^ fFRJ TFX TOTOtT 1 4 Jl XT xt XT 

tot «rmr $ ; 

(xviii) ‘'4tFrt” 4 41 to 4 xt Fixt Ff4tx $ 4l fx 
1 2aff xiYx i 341 fttPrI A 41x mx x ft 4 xk ff 
?*; 

(xix) "*rysi 4 t” ^ fr PflRf xf TOjgxt *rf 44 x $; 

(xx) "trar” 4 toj xt ?ror arfrr^x t 41 fx ft-rUto ft 

Xtf TOF TOJFlfltT F*rf 4 ITTT fx 41 FTOIIWI 

A fXFT FFT jfr, Xi 4 Pt T^jxrf 41 FTX-gt 4 k HTTOTT 
Ffretrr4tTO4lejl; 

(xxi) ‘'xtrarar” 4 ^rr to Fforr ft pfr *rf44x £ 4f 

tft41f srrfaxrft irrr frf to41f % fair xrrwiUm 
q-Fjfefr x to ^ firF! Ftrorrar % xf 4 $ i 

WFITTO Xt f44 PTTOVH TOn?XTT IKT 41 WJTFT TOTT- 
ftRT fXFT TO4FT 4k F? F* r H IX A TOUT Ti »F vil fan / 
f?roPR ftf 44txTX % farcr tojfxi 4 fapR frx! 

4 TOJXF 1 ?tFT l 

3 . 44t srfWF: — XTO FR (wtfaF/fSFTfFF) Xt Wfott 

TOrckR xr4 ^f firrr ?rorr FfmrR 4 ?14 41 TOjg4t i % iv 

% TTOF ( ] ) 4 f^F FTT $ I 

4. faf^R W1 FfFFRT 41 fatflTOTF ' — fafFW 441 TOfTOTRf 

% fxrxhcr 4kFWTTF tof t 4t TOjg4t i 4 iv % ttof 
( 2 ) 4k ( 3 ) 4 Ptf ff | ; 1 

5. 441 WfWTTF : — 441 FfFFR PlR FX 4 TO X 

tot 4 ?14 Ptf ft 441 arfwrF f4f4fFR xt4 ft 41 TOjg;tl A 
41 Ft frsrrex fi41 I 

6. 4if>+TOT 41 F^fir .—TOFT FTTT (4H4F/fT[FTftTT) X 

44tXT l F %TO FrfHXF fFtr A fr ?ffT ?1 f fwFF FFTBXK 

3TTT TTFF-TTFF FT Xtfl fxF FF ^441 4 TpJFTT fXFT TOJFT I 
TOFT FtTT (nflfFF/f^FTfFF) FF 441WT, Wf<TOTF 41 t TTF f4f4- 
froft (4frsm <ffftrxrfl jttt 144^ fx4 xt4 x ftftf ffx 
ittt 4fTO 41 ft441 i 

7 . T^FFT4 441FF7FT XT FFTFFTF : — FtFFTt aHlTTF XT TOFT- 
TO, F4TXTT Xl MlXT FTtFT FT fXTOIF TOT^XTT ITTT FT 
Tf 4 ITTT TF fFtFTO FTfirXF fXTfl FftrXrfl ITTT Fftl 
fXFT THRIFT I 

8. Ff4F 41 Flftr : — Firr (41fTO/t^rFTfFF) 41 FTfufF Fft- 

TTT 4 FFTfrofF FT Ft F5pTF, FTTTO, FT FFTF TOT, fFTO % FF 

4 tflr ff4 f«mF tot^xtt ittt tof-ttff ft f 4: 4 xrfl 
fxrr FF ffji 4! 4 F^mr 4x fror ffifft i 

9. WXF 41 F¥fF : — ( 1 ) 441 TTfvrmF fTFT TOFT 4ro 
5 r4x Hf FT, 4fF t'TT'FF FXM/TK ITTT F^fIRtF TlU 4 IIFT- 
4 fFFXTFT FT4FT I 


( 2 ) 441 FfFKTF 4 FflfTTB, fTOFfafari W4frlFT TFR 

FF 4 TOFfFF Xl FfTFFl :— 

(x) wtt, (s') 44 r, (f) thi ftt, (f) fto ftt, (x) 
FfTT XT FtrofTX tot 41 t (f) fxflMX FftfXTfl 4 $TTOSTT : 

ft?f; 4 ft TOftrxF 4 xt ff 4 ftito *ftfr f«r^ 41 tjtf 

TOT F 4 FT FT t 4 fxT»g- f 4 fT, Fft Ff ^TOFTT fF-f FtTT XT 

xfl fxtt ttIt 441 ^fIRtf xtft ?4 41 Rf 4 fft 4 4 ftt 

ITTT 'FFlfwF £ tflT ?TfF fFFFF FFT^XTT ITTT F ?4 4 TOF 4 
FTOlflTT XT flFT FFT I 

10 . FTfFXTF Xl f 44 F XT: — (l) FX 4 x 4 XTO FX ^1 
FXTT XT FTF 4 X fXFT XT^Fr I 

( 2 ) FTFFF > 44 TXT i F FFT TTXF fFFF, 1937 4 RtFF 4 4 

f 4 f 4 fTOr x 4 4 Trf 4 fxx, if RtffI 4 fftxffI xrtl fxF f 4 
to 4 x FrftrxT’F totfto 4 Rtf RttoRtRsf Tr 4 ^tfI, : — 

(x) Fix, Fix TOR 4 TFR Fir toRiXF FfTFT 4 FTtf 
Fir 5 0 fxo Flo XT ^ 4 FFrfF ftTO FFTOTO 4 
ftft fxTO to 4 ft ; 

(®) xf 4 fiFTO fto^xtt jttt FfrxT 4 tft®ft, x 4 ft 4 t 
ff 41 t fftxt 4 t xxrt, fIxfttfx Ffxxr, fItoff 
4 r Faf 4 , f^iwf, fIxf, ”totto 4 x 41 fx 41 ft x »4 
fix xt 4 xf 4 Vt Ptottoto hYt to 4 Ff 4441 4 t 41 
4 WJ 4 XFF-FFF FT Xr 4 fxF f 4 FFT xrajarxft XT 
xrof 4 TT^FTTO fXFT fi 4 oi ; 

( 3 ) FfTFT ^TO iflFT 4 l ?rf 4 fFFTO XTOgXTT 41 TTF 4 , 
TOT F 5 JTO 1 4 SRlTXTF (toTTO) X fxF XF^TTi R>r 4 Rtf 
f 4 TOfFXTF FFITOTO flFT FFr | I RFFF TOXSXT 4441 4 k 

TO F TOTTOF 414 IT Ft !;■ — 

(i) toRtto Fforr % fto tof tot xrx, ffIto xf 4 
fxtx^f; 41 t totRr T<t xr 44 41 t to| fFFfxi xf 
4 FTX, nFFTOtiTO 41 t fxtadlXF TxFT FRFT I X«t 
to 4 ^f ^Ift xtYt to 41 fURif TlFnj[FrF 4 f 4 ^xrt 
? 1 f 1 i fftHfIf ^4 4 r F 4 fr ft TF’jrot ft tftIff 
ff 4 xf 4 xf fx ftt fxFf xrkrr i fto 4 tfto 4 t 
x ff 4 , 4 lFr 4 , 41 it 1 ^f, Iftoff, FTFTif 41 t fx 
ftf f 41 FTirfr, fRffIf 41 t f 414 x 4 ?rfF Pf f ftft 41 
4 fYt to 41 ft? 4 xrx fxx to f 4 i tlFpff ft i . 5 
4 ttt 4 r 4 xrf fx f 4 t xrfTO 41 f 44 F ttix toU 
? 1 f 1 f 4 x 4 f 4 FF FT 41 4 k TTTOFfFX T lFTFjTO XXf 
4 TO<tl EJTOt ?t x 4 I FlFTTf FTXT, TTTTf 41 t 4 Itr 
4 jjtr «fWr i 

(ii) ftft 4 FftiiFl 4 tPsr ? 1 f 4 k txt: tof ?t 4 ft 4 
ffxtf^tr tr^k ttft 4 ft 4 ? 1 f i f ’41 fdffxFt 41 t 
ITT FlXaFI 4 tPsr ti J I : 

(iii) 41 x 4 TFTFl TFXF 4 f TOFl 4 k x 4 FTOF 4 l 4 j 

XT TTTTOTT FT FFTT XT fTRT TTTTf FTTO 4 k fxTOR 

Tppr ?1 ft to1?4 ; 

(iv) fPtft 1 x 41 ttof ft Pft toft 4 t xit f 4 xf 

FT TONmfTOf FT TFRFl, JtT Xf, F'ljff, TTORf, 

x 4 f 41 t fPtot! ft fx 4 f tof ^41 Fnnfr xr fxxil 
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ft 7t7 94 a4f fntr ips urn a4 <jti 4 m Ttff 4 
5r%ft7 f44 7t4 4t 4*n77r jit, 9nt4TT tit 4 artr 
* V- T i 

(v) Tfkrt 94 ti 4 Tikf 7*4 9wt $41 i 

(vi) qfkrt jpnrt % sikf *)k 79rfVrf 4 tfti $Trr i 

(vii) Tftrr fanktr ok 4 fart 7$i frrr 4k 774 jrff, 

fafknrf, $7*4, afkT, Tftirf, afar, ttttttt 4k 
ijm an sftn irnfftr 5171 i tt *7ttt 4 731 wwppt 
77 tfi $ m 4ft ki ftm 5 m ^fror w $t farof 

®TT 7(4 97 777f7 f4fT3 $ I 

(viii) T*ft uni, wm, wrt 4k 9 ttwi 4 *4 mft tt 4 
kft 7*7 Rtqr PTC 4k *717*777 TT97TT 4 tk 
ttiT i 

(ix) qfkrt xn urn mu ijlTT 4k 3% ^4 twi ^ttt^tt ft 

ar^ir ww< 5i4*9it7 4k unm farm w *ft i 
R tprir/RfR % a4m °r 4k <Ifai7 4wtfr t4t 4ftri4 
gafar: CTTfwm wn 4f 4 4k 7k krftsr'P 4 q4- 
torr 4 Tpfft iff mnkft i sktark Tfkrt *pt =44$ »fr 
ttt arrft 4f t? 4 m 4t4 % fanr rtjttt 7 $ ftin 
urnpiT, unr 79 ? fai 74 kiHki Ivmm vfa 4 491 tkrm 

5171 '[791 7 falTT 77T ?t I 

(x) nm4 nk fatm 4k Twrtf sn»mfr ftf! 4k *r4f 

TTfarri 4k 4tftrt Tfara 4k tmrf 47 4 mnf irftTt 1 
a4iT7« r *jfkr 4t 47 f#nr imrtr 94 srtfWTr wt 
4 4kt <37 mfarf 4 7 $ ktyr ^r'ii fftkf 4f7k4f 
4 ip nj ^Tff 4 7514 m4 ?f 1 srtwRw 

fWTR? kft W177 4 77771 wfw jt*t 7 m 
mr an: 7 m *ft 1 

(xi) 77777 4k *nj4rft7 574777 ok ttt fa 7 k 4 fan* 

*4447 717 4 fak fttfr <4 TRl q7fr4 4 57k771ir 
4 fkrtr 74k w vfti^ill t4 v-jhN 4f Art Tff 
fro mn'ii i 

(xii) snftr^n 7fk7 4 7«rfk 44wk7r ffwij ^44 i 

(xiii) 44147^1717 777-777' 77 447 71 ^ 71 , fkrtfTP f47T 
TP^TT 4k 777 77T 717 4 ^Tl^f 7lf4 4 ^77 TUT 711^ 
uftHTH^kK, 44l4«$l7K TTkl, 1904 4 7sft7 Pl77 
74 wt 4I % w[77 ^kr i 

(xiv) 4 auk 4k w ki74 7t7 wa fam titi 

f7 4 Tf^ll 4k 77177 TPjff, 4kl77f, W7k jkt, 
TT-TTITT 7 ,J 5 rT h47 77J 7T71 m i f9 4 f77PT7 7l4t 
1P7 4 Tf^T ft4 I 

(xv) 777777 47 4 5Phff fT^TT ?kl 4k 7WT71 71 

77-7^77 71^717 4 4 777777 4 *M 0 a4 77^7 
^7, 77k; 777777 7T Wp7 1^7 4 skai 7$ 774 
flu I 4T1TT7T I TplTRfl 4 Tf^Tk 714 4 Pk, 77^ 
wk 4 akn fi a4 tthtitt 4 717 44t 4 777 777 
xi4 ankurf 4 f77 fkr 1 

(Xvi) 77777 5R" 5PFT ' 7?f 71 1 {U (4 77TT 77^^71 74 anP 
^4 fpOnk fam tt% i Tapkt % akPrr % faik 
ir^k 7i4f 4k 4k ^7777 it4t Tmnft 4 t 4 fk rt 
^IIHH I 4 717! 4t 7T 7l4, Wf77 l4 7T 7IWf, "Hfil 4 
74 w gl 77T 77177 4k 47-srft7kft ?4 i a4t 4r 77H 1 
7T 71717 4t 77477 71 77 57T Jit, 717 % 


777771 4 ftk 7$ farm <71 I'm I TT 7(4 7T 

4kk 4 TOT Sl^k fak amt 71 77 97 7J7 TTfiPT 

TPlI ^4t Tlf^ I H7H.77 ^7 4 TTfl 4 TTOfkf/ 
TTTTTmf 4 5kk 4 T77T 71% I 77 TTf! 4 TTlk- 
*7k4 4k TPfxff 4 Twl 4 ^kf tt ikk f4m tht 
7l 7^; Tfafkl 74 9l4r 4 4kr 71977 m 779 4 
4rtf47 f4m tititt 1 Takt 4 RaMi 17791 7<k 77^7 
ff4 f4 Tariff 4t 5rf47{[7 917 74 4k 774 fkl 
4 7k 4$fkr Tff 4kr 1 

(xvii) TkTTOT ^7 4 51^77 3 RT 7 JTO 4k <fk Tkl |jkT 
4k Tfa 7794 7177 7^ fl f4 7^ WPrlkTlR 
t 7t fffa fa977 777pFn; JTT 1 7*791^: W^ftka 

f4k RTkairTt a4 ti 47 wsf xiTtTkai 4k nffa i ^ii 
affsTT 9kk Tkk 4k fkkrk «pt vi kit irti 7757 
f47T impiT 1 

(XViii) Tff 9T7 7T 774 WfaT 7%7 7T JW 

fkrtfak fak <ti 4 I, 7flprr4f m jwi 4 ftk 
TOkr aw 4 a/krakr 4k srm trefr 4t ^imm 
4t 777 k, kn f4 k4 klkkt | ■ — 


VH^rnTt ^fwr 

rtTkrf 

4f 4w 

HT7774f 

944wt 

HHlTTtf 

4t49Tl 

25477f49l 

1 

1 

1 

25 4 Tfarn fang 49 4 




2 

2 

2 

so 4 Tfirai f%i 3 100 4 



WHftlf) 

3 

3 

3 

ioo4wf49i 

5 

5 

5 


(xix) sktartw «w 4 t 4V skn akf Tt, ifkit 4 sfaai 
91 k ti 4 mfaam 4 kp 'j [ n 0 4t 57917 4f ayTtm 
94 Tkk 1 

(xx) 4 Hk k Trk 4 7T779T7 f777 mjt 7RTf 4 

7907791 4k ^iktfaa sifakiff 4k ?t 4ft 4t 9k- 
Tifkr 44k7 tit r 4 ij97 iff, ifkai skm nk fkk 
797 9t 79Jffkr f44 7Pl4 4ft 77 717 4f 7nT7T7f 
Ttrff mtllff far 4tf 4f t799 5kf9 fapi <771 5l47 
7 9k I 

(xxi) 51799179 #7 4 79171, Tkl 4k tjTTTPT 91T71 ilfaNH 

I ' ^ 

(xxii) 77t 97T77 9i497ff 4t 1^517, 4f4 9ft4T7 <77l4 4k 
77^7 5T9T7 f4^ Tllfif 4f ^4f TTTlff 4 9% 4f 

wiTik 4 7t7 4k fkkfTa 94 7i t 4 i <k44f 
Tkmff^k tit fkfkra ak4 f4 4 9737 txw 7 $ 
4k aknrt tfh, 079 ® 4k 3 ‘tiafkn iff 1 
(xxiii) kjfkff 4 titjt 4k 7 k miff 5 krt auk ,53 1 

5kt9S79 ok 4 mtff 4f 44f arm 4k tpx aitTi 
afafa g t 1 

(xxiv) f44f 4r44 «rfa7 94 fkfat gr4f 9t 4ff ffm ttt 
t>, infwTT <4f 4 977 kfr 91x4 fan miprr 1 f44t 
4t srfkr 4r, 4r 471791 m ktH^n t'rr 4 fftki ^f, 
Tfkrt 4 iktr Tiff 7 t 4 fan 71471 1 t 4T yknfrrf 
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«i?r srftr ffrftrafa t£t?tt fort xfo^Ttfn fafom 
*114 i4T sttt it i i^tt kfoT w (V4t tFTtfjT'F^ 
ftfomT STWltt 3TXT WWI: IJFWSTfTI tTfotlT WT 
•STTqqT sfk JTttf fttfolT SKT Wt Wt TX 3% WJ1 
fw w^tt i nit +kTTfk?t it w-m tx *rr*x-*rt 
ftff wit % d% nk kw ir £fo WTt 

mtt nk ww wfiwt sift wt tx fkkm ^ ffor 
iwt forr ^rnrn i sraw^ sfcr t utiifxif it 4tf- 

Wf Tfff fjtt ft WTTT rtffX W% frrj t^r ^rfo t 
v | J| I' ll ^ft TX 1 W ^ F h 1 TT 4 if t it tH q ^vTT it J] 1 1 !> M l 

(xxv) inforff 'ft xrk rtfi it mrif it rnwrwmrT it'jxr 

irxt % fat WJX WT (it nk 3 " 1 T) it «W 4 I it 

Wjfil I ttf, H^l T ifk 'dXlt TTT, MTlfat, M i ^ 1 Ti 
(wrrtfr), far % ^'jik'ji ^ wtrrif it unfair ifat 

ifk ifa TPlf ( 60 ° to t 80 ° to) t tfaT 5 WTX tfalT 
1 1ll'll I 


(xxvi) nft www >fr, i$t ftwmr wf it «iiw it 
imfaf i 

(xxvii) iwsrtwxiiT mr sk -3 i wfl it srctir for % ifar 
tr tfrx 3lfo wi mu fir ffafofw forr unfair i 

(xxviii) wf ik tfafa ftwx xm;it wjtr info fan trrft 
t 4fafaT Hk X 1 TWT it xtlT HT *i% i 

(xxix) waw rrfanfw ®ftx 3f*wi wNt it ftwx iott 
iTfaTT srtx fafo iffaifT tr fatf fajm ijtfatt it w 

HTX f l ffa' I f * t- ' h i mil'll fir "it: W'l'lrf: mu^h fair 
«F qfn^r % fat ii 5njn it ^ irat ^rftti t 
TO W 3Ttr i 

(xxx) htTft w, nftffmfox wPj % rffx ^alW'Ci 
^r fwt w ifttitirr wr y.i’jtt wruf irm[tr i 


*vrtf i 

(ftin 3 ntx 4 Wt?.) 


iftirrt t arfT wfx vrm t ^TTft?r utftr/ffiTfin iVrtfr %, nt irfwfsw ^ t ^ % wr t *r “>t nfwwTrr tfrr nrftr?t it 

iftmiT i 


t'tf irP*r*iFT 

ftitr^TOir 

KHWWOT 

(0 

( 2 ) 

(■T) 

’Wt T wi ttf 

WW1 itwit MT5I lt?r t ftTTftfWtT 1%tT 

ihr — 


fftlT : — 

( 1 ) irw fVrr *TTT qKjfff JTP1T sTlT flWT KppRT 


( 1 ) ■’iJlRw ft^tm t ftRT fVtf WJTfHi: JW 

iftix t nk ft%r yfi.urxrr % iritx 


(2) ?fti STVTTft ¥1, 

( 3 ) *rfa tftrtff 11 xnm ?r, irnnt it tteT 

ifk ITurtTIT ftftBTI fkrr WTTT, 

( 2) f1IW1.l. Ximff if fRTX flTTT ITTrqn, XlTdlTII 


wnitf i^r, srri xfk dt ?t, 

Xt nk W1W Wl TWff it ftl 31111 ft, 


(4) gew in th: Frif t^^RTT^r, 

(3) ixiftlt 1WT t ^11 ?t. 


( 5 ) (Vti n(ti t hmi^ m A TT T^ T 

(4) ttirtw ?rk Jwit xrfwi 1 ?t fit tt, 


( 6 ) ^rTt^T 

(s) «ru fkt irt t? 1 2 % ukrx iftfti/ffjiTfi'i irx 


(7) wr it trrfdqtf t tn % wpt itffri 

ftiT wr xfiT rrk ttff iirr t wr xtir 1 


?>. 

(s) mti fiit m, 

(9) g^T 3 TT 7 !T, 

(10) ^ ^ wk ^ 

( n ) *rot ftftir, wiTff ttV mt i^trf w it if it 

(12) ir?tlt^ltfdlTf i^tftf, 

(13) WTHtmr wff it wt ftiitt f>t, 

(14) ikk it m it i^nf, ifft tx iwiiit fit nk 

irut irxt ix i" it, 

( 1 s) trxft, ixht t vtr, st r i xfkn t nrrxii 

tl ?T, 

(is) xft tot ^ ^ nat xt xfk xff^t w-iiniuit, 
(17) ftuk t qftrt 5 >tt, 

(is) Ttl it ^ufdll HTtftftl =T Ft, 

( g) ^kriii wt? nfwnr r 0 irw t xrfirn i^T ^>n 1 


( 19 ) iffw 7 %T ft 1 
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(i) 


(*) 


( 3 ) 


RTWT TT *TPT qk4f % *T 4 q-pjq JTfcT 4 
■TPIT 4 ’H Rl [An ^7 T/ STiR 4Vqt£ qi qkV 4 
fkqftrkrq qftrr ?t>tt: — 

( i ) qts qnkkV % 5 ff ^7 wtaf 4v4q 4 f44 qr -jqfrwr 
feqiVffl, 

( 2 ) *r4q qjrfkqr 4V qnfar qr 4 4kV 4f44V & sift 4f, 

(3) Wfaf fkR 44V q'TTTT 4 4k 7q if TpffnT gV 

( 4 ) 4f4k $V4'rrf?tf 

( 5 ) 'j’Wfrrnfar q4f Tfijq ?> 4k wz imW 5 W, 

(6) 41 J .' J ] f, [4*1 *!", 4l<4m <1, C %FJ}X, [44*1*1, J'l'-ET 

4k 4 3>TT 

(7) «ftPr g£V f 4 rr 74 % jtrjt «rtr fkrrer 

ft4t 1 q^$r 4k 4fwqv -srff $r4V wk 
3*4 W'H-n *?V i?t4V, 

( s) fins ?rfyrt arg?r qkk *vff jkfV, qwfq 4 yfa*T 
TPPfTkm- y> *qkr f, 

( s>) 5 |kff* ** yfcrm jrjV % fttt, qrrsstjFr, 

UTf ^rkf qr f44V 41 vqlu4lq qn4 4 Tf^r 
?44 1 

44V II TT ’T'tfr 44V 44V I 4 smR, ftPTR s*4 f4 STCTTftR qiPRV if 

fkqfoftr* Mkr ifkrar *r<jjtrd ?44, ircfo[ : — 

( 1 ) #4 q* tuiqfli, 

( 2 ) win kq* 4k FnrTTT 4V *4V ?4 qwV $, 

( 3 ) qqfcrq^rr {fcqk, qwr, witt 4k 

<j4?r irlk qr*T * sTtt, 

( 4 ) 4441 4V 4 *mq 4V fW^rr «f4V, 

( 5 ) 33 ? 4k w 4 f4l4* p?wn 4 V, 

(e) m 4 Nt 4 fof«r* *rr**r (it, 

( 7 ) 4r q?4v 4k fkk iff, 

( 8 ) ^4*qT nt4)[4q V' F- qiffFT' 4f 1 

44V III tt qTfkfkrr 44V 44f 1 4k 44V II 4 st^tr, ftaw Pf 5r*rf4* 

TWTrqf 4 fk'TpTfqrr Nif4q qfkr^T ?44 f 

: — 

( 1 ) qr® Ttpt t4T tt m^'a E t> A * f44q ,j i, 

( 2) nkt ^ik krqt, 

( 3 ) *(f& FsrfV wk wkqftfT 1 

441" , 4k PrqkrRt 4 4k - , mi^vi tt, 

sftr 4 irjjTrn: 1 

"TOT h i3»i " TT 4 TT 4t Wf43d ^ fq> WRTcT 
^T.q yq qq TS% i4 d"44 TTOTT l qiTTT ^ TT 
otI fqrfr !R si Jr srRT^T fwr stht ft 1 
wt^tii 

(fkq 3 ^t 4 ) 

1 qdf qqr 4t 4 q®4f 4 nr r T 41^: mq 4 tfttPtt, "F*4 4rkT/f4Rrfqq 4IqpT 4, 4t sTkfk'F ft 4 qq;®i qkr/qqq; 4k 4 tr 4 

Tirq I, 44V 'qf'qaR sqk <RTf44V 4V qk'flm 1 

44V wFqsn'q f44q TT«rq qrara w~m 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) (-' 0 _ 

'44V I qr qTW 44V sRiftw qipR 4 qftR ?4nr : — r4t : — 

(j) ’Fmqfkrq Fpqw, f4qr k4V srRfkr tqr4, ( 1 ) qn t4q qq qmVf 4 qqq ?;N t krqqr ^h t ih 

( 2 ) qVqrswroV w, qfkR 4 4k ft%r qfkmff 4 ’TRrrr qprq4 
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(0 

(2) 

( 3 ) 


(3) IJSPf*IFT*flT Wf & <J3*nrTT§>, 

tfh qfifrn* faffwi ppm *ri*,irr, 


( 4 ) qqfcT f*4Y **rr, 

( 2 ) wim 4*nwf if far* ftf*f srrqirr, wif«m 


( 5 ) qirt'-u irrar *f vtff tffT in* ifori q* q^at 

tft bTt ^firnr *t4Pt % far? wjw 


q^ ifqtff. 

D, 


( 6) «rff tT epr wtx qqqfroz gm TriffT, 

( 3 ) q77fr4f nq* ir ^t, 


(7) irrffT CTP fit WTT? Hff* Tv U-fvl*!, 

( 4 ) sfrarrfarT wIt: 4frw * 5 T **r gT 


( 3 ) qra 4 fanTr * fircr Air, 

( 5 ) fw stH ^ 1 2 T wffrr ‘4ff**/ffiTrf** 


( 3 ) ?fr tot jprnfv ?T, 

v< f?*r s>it iff* *viff qffrr if **t t^*t, 


( i o) ft* *fir $£f 1 T 5 , ipn*t, ^ tffr iHY gftft 1 

( a) ifPmtPr 3fr*rii inRi r i“ NT i)T*r 1 0 ir flim-p 


( 11 ) wwvutf* Hi\ ?Tnt, 

( 12 ) 3^5T *fh *Tr ^fsrrf ^T**7T*T qftnr Iff, 

( 13 ) *mfr, faurff, utA, fortnr, *fWj 

ifk q*T??p‘f *r $>tt, 

( 14 ) fiw Fjff Y’S ?T ^ 4?* tfrr injur 
S>T 1 

*?ff gRr 1 

«fliY 1 1 JTT ITT**' »>fr 

•Tift I ift ET^nT, Pi ♦-** fTf Ha n 3 fA I A % fTm^T, 
WnTf : — 

( 1 ) srcrrfsr* tnpr* if tr fqH^r*r Eft* ciftrar ^Y 
?Wr, 

( 2 ) qijjin^r % rrefn if n*;pq*T PreifT* *r fjt, 

(3) f*r*rfiar<T tffr *nri»rr g>, 

( 4 ) 49 if R5TT H, 



(s) qfffijifgwrgt, 

(e) yi^rfT^'Tfr4Y7TTOWt^wift 1 



. ^ rffr Pnrfrmf f*i$ 1*% wtor tt, 

go, % tnpn: 1 



"wi ettV q* if nr m q^r ?rf4T* $ fr *pt** %i 



tt* tt q^r iff 4 *t=t f*^n qn*T | *t 

_fa4t sf* pq if qf*T»p fanrr srmr $ 1 

snjg^t III 

(fapf 3 (ftt 4 


iff & nrw 

ytr m** if t’T vftf*r*r/f|[»TTfiT7T fa eAt **ift %, qft *Tf^f*w is* if ‘fa*’’ % *Tq ir stt* |, 

faff EfaETT* sftr f*Tfa£r ifTRWT 1 

shift 

fafa wsm 

EfTHTT'ir ETOUf 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

rifnft I «r <tTT shift 

STETlffa T^?f* GwfofiUT *<T if ^PlT : — 

wnr: — 


( 1 ) ^hr 1 »Tf7T,qf[’*,ffi*#iPTiiii[>rT, 

(1) *h f¥^ pq p*f«r twjwTt ir stot 5>tt PH*** 


( 2 ) vet E*jff w>c fjffa* iff, wfat fait jf, froj* 
far iffff qf5 EffT *W 

tpjB’c* qf'.fR if tiH f*fg* nftiifivT ^ tjijtiu 
qrwgT Eftr h <uiYf<. fqfNFi fim qm^iTr, 


(3) fqtfw If^f *ftr ^RTW*: firaff* 

( 2 ) ivimf if 9*n: Pp*r wn^rr, puff 1 *- 


(4) 'fufqrfrffw, 

Sf* ?T eAt STEJfiTT Wf** * 7 WPl % ffTtf 

?T. 


132 01/75—25 
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V 

(Pm stftn) 


'T'rnrr ^rmT •bnl trfbmR Pr? : nra ( flfHTfiFi/tftfatr ) jtItt (fjpnfiw/rfl'f'ra ) tt snnbr wu ttwt ^fr srf*ranm 

fr?5 rwPrPfff ffnrrtff |Ptt :-- 


’p'T 4wr . 


f*w flirt? 


it rw ifrT JTTTrf’rar WI 

JTf»r >tt nroffV.T frmTT 

»$I RTT ...... . 

ww «nr. 

4* ^ wrfiw 

iw 4 wt 

(PrftWT nftnrO * 5 l mm) 

[Wo 13-3/ 74-^oR»To] 

wtt a tt»i o wwfr, wwt Trlyw 



MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 
(Department of Rural Development) 

New Delhi, the 3rd January, 1976 

S. O. 466- — T he following draft of the Raw Meat 
(Chilled/Frozen) Grading and Marking Rules, 1976, which 
the Central Government proposes to make, in exercise of 
the powers conferred by section 3 of the Agricultural Pro- 
duce (Grading and Making) Act, 1937 (1 of 1937) is hereby 
published as required by the said section for the information 
of all person likely to be affected thereby and notice is hereby 
given that the said draft rules will be taken into consideration 
after the expiry of the period of 30 days from the date on 
which the Official Gazette containing this notification (s made 
available to the public. 


Any objection of suggestion which may be received from 
any person in respect of the said draft before the expiry of 
the period so specified will be considered by the Central 
Government. 

DRAFT RULES 

THE RAW MEAT (CHILLED FROZEN) 

GRADING AND MARKING RULES, 1976 
1. Short title and application t 

(1) Thest rules may be called the Raw Meat (Chilled/ 

Frozen) Grading and Marking Rules. 1976. 

(2) They shall apply to meat obtained from Bovine • 

Ovines and Caprines, produced in India. 


2 . DefinWow, In these roles, unless the context otherwise 
require. — 

(i) “Agricutural Marketing Adviser" means the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of 
India; 

(li) “Animal" means an animal belonging to any of the 
species specified below', namely : — 

(a) Bovines; (b) Ovines; (c) Caprines; 

(iii) "beef ’ means bovine carcass which is more than 12 
months of age and weighing more than 100 kilo- 
grarnes; 

(iv) “boneless meat” means dressed meat which is free 
from tendons, cartilages, bones and separable ner- 
ves; 

(v) "calf’ means an immature bovine carcass above 4 

months old weighing not less than 40 kilograms 
and is below 100 kilograms; 

(vi) “carcass” means the dead body or any part thereof 
including viscera of any animal which has been 
slaughlered according to the contracted method in 
an approved slaughter house; 

(vli) “Chilled” means that the internal temperature of 
carcass/cuts/mince does not exceed 5* C at any 
stage including that at docks/ports. The carcasses 
shall be so hung in the cold storage as to at least 
30 cms. away from the ceiling, floor and walls; 

(viii) “chunks" mean* boneless meat of above 4 centi- 
meters dimension ; 

(ix) "cuts” means obtained from dressed and boneless 
meat of size as per the requirements of the importer; 
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'x) "finish” means external fat covering and body cavity 
fat; 

fxi) “Frozen” means that the Internal temperature of 
carcass /meat shall reach-20 ° C by quick freezing 
and shall not cxceed-10° C at any stage including 
that at docks/ports. The carcass/meat shall be placed 
on clean racks at least 15 cms, away from the 
ceiling, floor and walls. 

(xii) “halves” means sawed/chopped carcass divided Into 
two equal halves by splitting through the centre 
of the backbone, or removing the backbone by 
cutting through the transverse process of the 
vertebrae; 

fxiil) "Inspecting Officer" means an official veterinarian 
or any other officer appointed or recognized as 
inspecting officer by the Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser; 

(xiv) "lean” means the total weight of the meat free from 
visible fat; 

(xv) "legs" means single or unsplit cut in front of hipe; 

(xvi) “minced meat (keema/mince)" means comminuted 
meat of uniform grains obtained from boneless 
meat; 

(xvii) "net weight” means weight of the carcass/cuts/ 
mince when packed but does not include weight of 
the package or ice; 

(xviii) “quarters” means the cut sides of a bovine carcass 
which have been halved of the half between 4he 
12th and 13th ribs; 

.(xix) .".Schedule'.’ means, a Schedule to these rule*; 

(xx) "slaughter” means killing of an animal employing a 
humane or any other approved method in a licensed 
slaughter house where the animal is subjected to 
through ante-mortemand post-mortem examina- 
tion; 

(xxi) slaughter House” means the building, premises or 
place which is licensed as a slaughter house by the 
local authority for the slaughter of animals intended 
for human consumption. The slaughter house shall 
also be certified fit by the Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser and shall conform to the standards pres- 
cribed in the instructions for grading of raw chilled/ 
frozen meat under Agmark. 

'3. Grade designations, — The grade designations to indicate 
the quality of raw meat (chilled /frozen) shall be as set out 
in column (1) of Schedule I to IV. 

4. Characteristics of the various grade designations. — The 

special and general characteristics of the various grade desig- 
nations shall be as set out against each designation in columns 
(2) and (3) of Schedules I to IV. 

5. Grade designation marks. — The grade designation marks 
shall consist of a lable bearing the design set out in Schedule 
V soecifyina the grade designation 

6. Method of grading. — Grading of raw meat chilled/frozen) 
shall be done only at the authorised premises and according 
tc f he instructions issued from time to time by the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser. The grade designation and other parti- 
cu'ars of raw meat (chilled/frozcn) shall be marked by the 
Inspecting Officer after inspection is carried out by him. 

7. Certificate of Agmark grading.— A certificate of Agmark 
grading shall be issued on. a written request from the Party 
by the Agricultural Marketing Adviser or by an officer 
authorised oy him in this behalf. 

8. Method of packing. — The meat (chilled /frozen) shall be 
packed either as carcass, primal or portion cuts, mince or 
as the case may be at the authorised premises and strictly in 
accordance with the instructions in this regard issued from 
time to time by the Agricultural Marketing Adviser, 


9. Method of Marking. — 

(1) A grade designation mark lable shall be securely 

affixed to each package in a manner approved by 
the Agricultural Marketing Adviser. 

(2) In addition to the Grade designation the following 

particulars shall be clearly indicated, namely ; — (a) 
Type (b) grade (c) net weight (d) gross weight 
(c) internal temperature of meat and (f) signature 
of the Inspecting Officer : 

Provided that an authorised packer may stamp or write 
his private trade mark if such trade mark represents the 
name, type and grade of meat as that indicated by the Ag- 
mark lable and are duly approved beforehand by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Adviser. 

10. Special conditions of authorisation. — 

(1) Meat of one type only shall be packed in one 

pack. 

(2) In addition to the condition specified in the rule 

4 of the General Grading and Marketing Rules, 
1937, evety Certificate of Authorisation issued for 
the purpose of these rules shall be governed by the 
following conditions, namely ; 

(a) The meat shall be obtained from a Slaughter house 

situated within a radious of 50 kilometres of the 
place of shipment and the authorised premises; 

(b) All instructions regarding sanitation in the pre- 

mises. cleanliness of personnel and equipment, 
operational procedure, method of sampling, test- 
ing, packing, marking and inspection of raw meat 
at all stage* of dressing and maintenance of 
records thereof issued from time to time by the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser shall be strictly 
observed. 

(3) The premises, shall be such as in the opinion of the 

Agricultural Marketing Adviser, be fit for processing 
(dressing) of the carcasses for which the Certificate 
of Authorisation is granted to him. The minimum 
sanitary and other requirements arc given below : — 

(i) All the parts of the authorised premises shall 

always be kepi clean, adequately lighted and venti- 
lated and shall be regularly cleaned, disinfected 
and deodorsied. The flooring shall be impervious 
and washed daily, with disinfectant. Lime washing, 
colour washing of painting, as the case may be, 
shall be done at least once a year. The floors Walls 
celling, partitions doors and other parts of all 
structures shall be of such material, construction 
and finish that they can be readily and thoroughly 
cleaned, The walls shall be tiled with white glazed 
procelain tiles upto a height of 1.5 meters to 
enable their washing with hot water and chemical 
disinfectants. The walls shall be free from cracks, 
crevices and dampness; 

(ii) Doors shall be flyproof and be double doored with 

self closing devices. All the windows and open- 
ings shall be flyproof; 

(ii i) Tbe ceiling shall, be of permanent nature and the 

floor shall be impervious, cemented, tiled or laid 
in stones without crevices and non-slippery; 

(iv) The premises shall be located in a sanitary place 

away from car parking or tanneries or the unit* 
handling chemicals, fertilizers, marine products, 
fruits and vegetables, or any other material which 
is likely to impart extaneous odour to the meat 
or cross-contaminate meat. 

(v) The approach roads to the premises shall be 

metalled. 


(vi) The premises shall be free from cob-webs and 
spiders. 
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(vii) Tlie premises shall not be located in a low lying 
area and shall exclude the entry of dogs, cats, 
rodents, insects, flies, crows bats and vultures. The 
use of poisons or baits is forbidden in places 
where processing is carried out or any packed 
product is stored. 

(viii) All yards, out houses, stores and all approaches to 
the factory shall always be kept clean and in 
sanitary condition. 

(ix) The premises shall be so constructed and main- 
tained as to permit hygienic processing dressing. 
All operations in connection with the processing 
or packing of carcass/mcat shall be carried out 
under strict hygienic conditions and under the 
supervision of the Meat Inspector. No portion of 
the processing area shall ever be used for living 
or sleeping purposes unless it is separated from 
the processing /dressing are by a wall. 

(x) There shall be efficient drainage and plumbing sys- 
tem and all the drains and gutters shall bo pro- 
perly and permanently installed. The drainage 
system of the processing unit shall not be connec- 
ted within the processing building with the drains 
receiving the effluent materials from the tojlets 
or animal pens. Manholes shall be leak-proof to 
avoid back flow of the wastor matter due to 
blockage. 

(xl) The equipment and the approved processing area 
shall not be used without approval of the compe- 
tent authority for the processing of any other 
material other than meat for export. 

(xii) The authorised premises shall have adequate cold 
storage facilities. 

(xiii) The cold storage shall be periodically washed, dis- 
infected and kept free of blood, meat pieces, etc. 
The cold storage shall satisfy all the requirements 
stipulated under the Cold Storage Order, 1964. 

(xiv) The rooms and compartments in which the meat Is 
processed or stored shall be free from duat, and 
odour emanating from the dressing rooms, toilet 
rooms, catch basins, by-products storage animal 

pens, etc. 

(xv) The entry to the processing area shall be restricted 
and process-workers from slaughter or by-product 
section shall not be allowed to enter the clean 
area i.e. processing or packing area. For easy identi- 
fication the uniforms of workers of the clean area 
shall be different from those working in other 
areas of the slaughter house. 

(xvi) The equipment shall be so placed as to* permit 
thorough inspection for cleanliness. All th* tables 
and equipments used for dressing or carcasses 
shall be of such material which can be easily 
cleaned, sterilised and is impervious to water, 
resistant to chemicals and rust. No vessel or con- 
tainer for storage of meat made up of galvanis- 
ed iron or iron shall be used. Couper or brass 
vessel, when used, should be heavily tinned. Use 
of wooden equipments /structures in the processing 
area shall be avoided. Wooden chopping blocks 
and wooden handle of knives which when used 
shall daily be washed with hot water or steam 
sterilised. The wooden chopping blocks shall 
be strong enough to withstand chopping, and 
shall not contaminate the meat with wood dust. 

(xviij Water used in the processing area shall be clean 
and potable and if suspected to be unwholesome 
shall be got examined, chemically and bacteriologi- 
cal ly through a laboratory duly approved by the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser and the cost of 
analysis shall be borne by the packer. 

(xviii) Whenever five or more employees of cither sex 
arc employed, sufficient number of latrines and 
wash basins as specified below shall be provided 
for each sex : — 


No. of workers 

No. of 

No. of Wash No. of 


Latrines 

basins 

rooms 

Not exceeding 25 

1 

1 

1 

Exceeding 25 but not 
exceoding 49 

2 

2 

2 

Exceeding 50 but not 
exceeding 100 

3 

3 

3 

Exceeding 100 

5 

5 

5 


(xix) All the entries to the processing area shall be pro- 
vided with anti-septic foot bath for the persons 
entering the premises. 

(xx) Wash basins with ample detergent and harmless 
anti-septic solution with foot operated combina- 
tion faucets having hot and cold water supply 
shall be provided at each entry and exit points, 
and care being taken that none enters without 
using the same. 

(xxi) Spitting, chewing and smoking shall be prohibited 
in the processing area. 

(xxii) All process-workers shall be provided with aprons, 
head-wear, hand gloves and gum boots of such, 
material which can be easily cleaned and dis- 
infected. The supervisory staff shall ensure that the 
same are clean and the workers are neat, clean 
and tidy. 

(xxiii) The linger nails and the hairs shall be properly 
trimmed. Combing of hairs in processing area 

and cleaning (blowing) of nose shall be prohibi- 
ted. 

(xxiv) No person having any open wound on tho hands, 
shall be allowed to wort in the processing area. 

No person suffering from infection or contagious 
disease shall be allowed to enter the premises. 
Monthly medical check up of all the employees 
shall be carried out by a registered medical 
practioner. A record of such examination duly 
signed by a registered medical practitioner shall 
be maintained and presented to the Meat 
Inspector, when desired. All the employees 
shall be periodically inoculated against the 
enteric, groups of diseases as tuberculosis and 
vaccinated against small pox and the certificate 
for these shall be made available for inspection 
when demanded. Over-crowding of employees In 
ihe processing area shall be avoided by providing 
working tables at sufficient distance from each 
other. 

(xxv) Ample supply of water (hot and cold) shall be 
provided to meet the workers and plant clean up 
needs. The tables, band saw and its blades, knives 
containers (scaburds), containers for storage of 
meat shall be washed thoroughly with detergent 
solutions and hot water (60° C to 80° C), 

(xxvi) Exhaust fans shall be provided, where neces- 
sary. 

(xxvii) All the procesing area and equipments shall be 
cleaned and disinfected both before and after each 
days work. 

(xxviii) The floor and walls shall be cleaned on conti- 
nuous basis to avoid accumulation and decomposi- 
tion of meat etc. 

(xxix) Inedible offals and scrap meat shall be removed 
on continuous basis and the trollies used for 
transportation of the same shall be so marked as 
to identify them from those which shall be 
exclusively used for the transportation of carcass 
meat. 

(xxx) A definite time schedule shall be adopted for 
cleaning and sanitizing the chilling room, deep 
freezer, etc. 
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SCHEDULE-1 
(See rule 3 and 4) 

Grade designations and definition of raw chillcd/fro/cn boving meat commercially known as beef obtained from bovine carcasses and 

produced in India 


Grade designation 


Special Characteristics 


General Characteristics 


1 


2 


3 


GRADE 1 CHOICE GRADE 


The meat offered as dressed carcass shall show 

(1) proper setting without excessive drip, 

(2) bright glistemng appearance, 

(3) fullness of muscles, and be thick in relation its 
tenth i.c, neck, shank and legs to be short, 

(4) fineness in grain and velvety touch, 

(5) firmness in consistency i.c, will not pit on pres- 
sure, 

(6) minimum connective tistue, 

(7) mottled throughout by fine lines of fat interspered 
with the lean, 

(8) adequate depot fat, 

(9) line marbeing, 

(10) fat to be dry, firm and flaky, 

(11) goodfinish i.e. such as to cover the shoulders, 

(12) a thin cover of fat throughout, 

(13) shoulder bones shall not be visible, 

(14) uniform depth of the body evenness at the top 
and not bony to feel, 

(15) lean, fine In texture, bright red to reddish in 
colour 

(16) hone marrow be pinkish white and the bones 
shall not be flinty, 

(17) the meal shall be full of sap, 

(18) back bones not to be fully ossified, 

(19) freedom from fascia, 

The meat offered as primal or portion cuts in addition 
to the above characteristics shall show in fore/hind 
quarters/or its cuts : — 

(1) cartilaginous tips at the end of each of superior 
process off dorsal vertabrae. 

(2) white ribs adequately covered with thick muscles, 

(3) ribe eye muscle fine in texture, and red in colour, 

(4) chunks which tend to be thick, 

(J) freedom from separable fat and the cuts shall be 
lean, 

(6) free from tears, lacerations, reggad adges, slirne, 

(7) discolouration, malodour and structural, altera- 
tions. 


The meat shall : - 

(1) bo obtained from healthy animals 
slaughtered in licensed premises and 
subjected to antemortem and 
postmortem inspection accor- 
ding to the prescribed procedures, 

(2) be prepared under hygienic conditions, 
wholesome and otherwise fit for human 
consumption, 

(3) be free from parasitic infestation, 

(4) not, have been subjected to bacterial 
and fungal activation, 

(5) have been chilled/frozen within 12 
hours of slaughter and continue to 
remain in this condition, 

(6) not have bacterial count exceeding 
one million per gram. 


(8) pelvic bone smooth and glossy without complete 
ossification. The hip and thigh muscles should 
be plump and not to show concavity, 

(9) not very hard sacral bones though they may be 
completely ossified, 

(10) boneless cuts to be entirely free from bone pieces, 
wood dust, metal 'picccs or other undesirable mat- 
matter. 


A GRADE II OR GOOD GRADE As per Grade T except that the following slight devia- 
tions shall bo permitted in the dressed carcasses, 
namely 

(1) slight unevenness at the top, 

(2) may lack uniform conformation and evenness, 

(3) may not show adequate depth but shall not be 
rangy angular thinly fleshed. 

(4) slightly deficient in fullness of muscling charac- 
teristics, 

(5) slight concavity in the hip and thigh, 

(6) hind quarters slightly concave, 

(7) chucks may be thin and flat. 

(8) have completely ossified lumber vaertebrae. 
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GRADE TIT OR COMMERCIAL As per Grades T and II except that the following slight 
GRADE deviations shall be permitted in the dressed carcasses, 

namely : — 

1 . excessive and coarse deposition of fat throughout, 

2. thick, and coarse muscles, 

3. rough and irregular in contour. 


As agreed to between the purchaser and the exporter, 
but against firm order. 


GRADE X 


The phrase “firm order” shall mean either that the 
whole of the purchase money is to be paid in cash 
before and or is guaranteed in some other way. 


SCHEDULE II 
(See rules 3 and 4) 

Grade designation and definition of quality of raw chilled/frozcn bovine meat, commercially known as veal/calf meat obtained from 

calves upto 1 year of age and produced in India 


Grade designation 


Special Characteristics 


General Characteristics 


1 


2 


3 


GRADE I OR CHOICE GRADE 


The dressed carcass shall show : — 

(1) proper setting without excessive drip, 

(2) bright and glistening appearance, 

(3) fine in grain and valvety to touch, 

(4) adequate depot fat, 

(5) fat deposit in thin layers at shoulders and hind 
quarters, 

(6) fat to be firm, dry and flaky, 

(7) uniform depth of body and evenness at 
the top, 

(8) the meat to show sap, 

(9) bone marrow to be pinkish, 

(10) the back bone soft, pink, red and brown, 

(11) free from separable fat.i 

(12) hip and thigh muscles shall not show concavity, 

(13) free from tears, lacerations, slime, discolouration, 
ntalodour and structural alterations, 

(14) general confirmation to be compact and smooth 
with heavy back. 


The meat shall : — 

(1) be obtained from healthy animals 
slaughtered in licensed premises and 
subjected to ante-mortem and post- 
mortem inspection according to the 
prescribed procedures, 

(2) be prepared under hygienic conditions, 
wholesome and otherwise fit for 
human consumption, 

(3) be free from parasitic infestation, 

(4) not have been subjected to bacterial and 
fungal activation, 

(5) have been chilled/frozen within 12 
hours of slaughter and continue to 
remain in this condition, 

(6) not have viable bacterial count exceed- 
ing one million per gram, 


GRADE 11 or STANDARD GRADE, Same as Grade I except for the following lcviations, 

namely : — 

(1) dressed carcasses carry less finish and show more 
bone, 

(2) uniformity in the carcass confirmation may not be 
present 

(3) are hippy and leggy, 

(4) rough in shoulder, 

(5) light in round, 

( 6 ) are narrow and have thin muscles. 


GRADE X 


As agreed to between the purchaser and the exporter 
but against firm order. 


The phrase “firm order” shall mean either that the 
whole of the purchase money is to be paid in cash 
beforehand or in guaranteed in some other way. 






TYPE Beaf carcass/halves/quarters/mince 

Grade 

Internal temperature of meat 

Net Weight 

GROSS WEIGHT 

DATE OF PACKING 

Serial No 

(Signature of Inspecting Officer) 


[No. F, 1 3-3/74 — AM] 
R. N. BAKSHI, Under Secy. 
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(ftPRff Amro) 

flf fcp-ff, 31 197 5 

SNoflH 467. — tnw flfafWT, 1966 ( 1966 TT 3l) 

BTO 79 *lff 5T-OTTT ( 2) % #T (4t) ITTT STH 3T 

tr«iW b’% jr, jh*ptt i^ikt 4th: at® tu 

DFt^T<Fr, jjirt sfmpflT, iflMt <ptft fit «ft ffro bth^t 

% pm tt ®m?r fft^tiRT % Rjffwmr t w t, 

30 ftrrore, 1975 % xproip % futur fm. 

Ptw f[ 1 

[4° 30/7 5 — 5 ( 4 ) / 7 5 — Bmrmr «ru] 
WPfr 66, *1*17 

ministry of energy 

(Department of Power) 

New Delhi, dated the 31st October, 1975 

S. O. 467. — In exercise of the powers conferred by 
Clause (a) Sub-Section (2) of Section 79 of the Punjab 
Re-organisation Act, 1966 (31 of 1966), the Central Govern- 
ment hereby appoints Maj. General T. V, Jeganathan, Chief 
Engineer, Western Command, as General Manager, Bcas 
Project vice Shrl S. S, Lamba, with effect from the after- 
noon of the 30th September, 1975, until further orders. 

[No. 30/75-F. 5(4)/75-Adm. IVj 

L. C. GARG, Under Secy. 


(ffttwT f*wm) 

ml ftpeff, 8 frwft, 1976 

ftT°in° 468. — RTOI fTPfTT % 3Wf Wt (ftWffT f*HTPT) 
fft ^ftT^mT 4o ftTo UTo 1 30 2, tTFOn 10 fttfT, 197 5 4, aft 

Rrar % Tom, mr 2 ait 3 , (II), aiflu 26 

1975 4 fffnffTrT jf fS 1629 <TT, — 

"(w) «wi<t tpr” 4", — 

(i) wifo 2%ffnpr, 'fj4 mwi’ 4, XXXVI’ % enr 
tt 'XXXI 1 <$ ; 

(ij) sft 4° 3 % Vf 4wr’ 4 'XXXIX 1 % 
W( TT ‘XXIX’ ; 

(iii) wpt *f "(m) ffrr (w) fir jtr vftr to” % rrm4, 

"tfhsr ttfrit Jf” % fft%, " 3525. 03 % 

HTPT <R "3525.03 " if I 

[4° 1 9 ( 4 ) / 7 4— 4t t IffTj 

ffffo ftrto tTo fGi<fr, ipt- 6 Ff ”i 

(Department of Coal) 

New Delhi, the 8th January, 1976 
CORRIGENDUM 

S. O. 468.— In the notification of the Government of India 
in the Ministry of Energy ((Department of Coal) No. S. O. 
1302 dated the 10th April, 1975, published in the Gazette 
of India, Part II, Section 3, Sub-Section (ii) dated the 
26th April, 1975, at page 1630 : — 


(i) in SCHEDULE (B), with the heading “GOVT. 
FOREST”, against serial number 5, — 

FOR 303.00 

READ 403.00 

(ii) after Schedule (B), against GRAND TOTAL OF 
(A) & (B),— 

FOR 3525.86 hectares 

READ 3525.88 hectares. 

[No. 19 (4) /74-CEL] 

S. R. A. Rlzvl 
Dy. Secy. 


tpfffR 3ftT RTffT farjFFT 4T8TTWR 

af ftpfr, 30 1975 

fTToflTo 469. — TlHTfft, ji’/N bi ft "I 44f ( TfNi , fT'T't'B 
ttfffr) fmw, 1965 (2),PPTR 1 2 % TT-famT 

( 2 ) % 4* (t) Fferr fim 24% m-hrmt ( 1 ) skt trarr 
zrfmtf <pt r44t firff jtr, ffrer rtvr % Tam mor firm- 
mr qff ?wr 2395 , ftrfar 2 farm, 

1972 4 fit ufirfi pj 4vfrar fttfr ?r, *)*%— 

3f?f nfmj-rai qff s^af) 4, w III — 

HTsrmr 4ffr, jpt I V if, “fanFpifcr f% mfr/ipfn: Pprafi/ 
tffrmft fa-fWfr frifw 1 ' uftt % fm Tt, 3 , 4 t 5 4 ir?t 
^ tnff "^5fhr Munr” fjsr py fmjii 1 

[tfo 4) 1 1021 / 1/7 2 — «ff of o ( vrm ) ] 
suit mx itPtt 

Ministry of Tourism and Civil Aviation 
New Delhi, the 30th December, 1975 

S. O. 469.. — in exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
rule (2) of rule 9 clause (b) of sub-rule (2) of rule 12 and 
sub-rule (1) of rule 24, of the Central Civil Services Clas- 
sification, Control and Appeal) Rules, 1965, the 
President hereby makes the following amendments in the 
notification of (he Government of India, Ministry of Tourism 
and Civil Avaition, No. S. O. 2395, dated the 2nd Septem- 
ber, 1972, namely 

In the Schedule to the said notification, in Part 
III General Central Service, Class TV, for the 
words “Controller of Aerodromes /Controller of 
Communication/Controller of Aeronautical Inspec- 
tion”, wherever they occur in coloumns 3, 4 and 

5, the words "Regional Director” shall be sub- 
stituted, 

[No. C- li 02 1/1/72- VE (PC] 
F, C. SUD, Under Secy 


3ftr 'TfT^r 

test, i merj, 1975 

vrfrnjq 

*rtoWi° 470 . — -<rrmr 4 ^ apt 'iI-a^t : i«n 4 th: 

('Tf/lEffT fTTFT) % StTtw jrroSiTo 3144 17-12-1960 

%RT*T BfrhOT ffRl arfirffm, 1958 ( 1958 til 44 ) 
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if) urn 39 1 xT xx-ottt ( i ) tnrr xttt jiFreh xt trpt xmr 
jit, nfiMm 1 RfleiKi mx tttxtt, rftxix tfk sRxtFr 
TRETT, iffajT YT tlfijgxmT *fo ¥I»Wc 1627 

ftxfai 1 1 - 3-1975 Jr fmr rfafrtm urO f xurfq;:-- 

gX^XT tpfsTFp-6T XTtHS 11-3-1 975 f W E 2 % XX- 

xfm£? % *ufk xff4x> 'Nftmfi cfk xrfsprrfU wk "farfjx 
jffJTXiT'’ Sfr m^FTHn XfafeTT % mm XT XW fam xfxfert 
SfXFTTfXfr xE Trrp — 

xx ijtffaYkr x-tt x Tfrwx? xx ’pux'ik-r xttt 

xfr Tfrxntrf x 

[rio 40_HWoTT^o(99)/74] 
otto xiffo xr^, xjifafrr+' 

MINISTRY OF SHIPPING AND TRANSPORT 
(Directorate General of Shipping) 

Bombay, the 1st November, 1975 
(Merchant Shipping) 

S, O. 470. — In exercise of the powers conferred by Sub- 
Section (1) of the Section 391 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1958 (44 of 1958) read with the order of the Govern- 
ment of India in the late Ministry of Transport & Communi- 
cation (Department of Transport) No. S. O, 3144 dated 
17-12-1960, the Director General of Shipping hereby makes the 
following amendments in the Notification of the Government 
of India in the Ministry of Shipping & Transport, Directorate 
General of Shipping, No. S. O. 1627 dated 11-3-1975, 
namely : — 

The following entries shall be substituted respectively in 
lace of the entries under Sub-para of Sr. No. 2 under the 
eadings “Officers and Authorities” and “Limits prescribed” 
of the aforesaid notification dated 11-3-1975 : — 

Conservator of the port of Within the port of New 
Now Tuticorin. Tuticorln. 

[No. 40-SH (99) /74] 
S, V. BfiAVE, Dir, Gen. 


fjmfcrr ifft 3TTS77T jrjrmT 

fopft, 8 TRTfr, 1976 

rfj-xsr 

Xn«Xn° 47 1, — 'flTTX % TMXT, RUT 2, <Tf 3, XX-XTS( II) , HTTP! 
16-8-1975 Jr tmftpl, HKd TOUT $ fxxW xfk STXW 9 X1 ?Ut 
iff flfsTIJTrxr 4° 2685, flkfar 5-8-1975 Jf, — 

"mm xrxfrr tifinr^r xfk tixm ^ftrfaxa, 1952(1952 
xr 30) x 4 hitt 2 % ur (w) % ^^ttx if/' % mm xr 

“mm xrxftr nFtpmr 4 k t, 4 t wfaEmn, 1952(1952 
*pt 30) xS) xrrr 17 x?r ux-stttt (1) arm xxn mfxxxtxx xtht 
xrr4 |T." xi 1 

[XTXTr 4° 1 9 0 1 4 ( 1 ) / 7 5— XTfiTTfl 4] 

jo tto.xPpt, Tx-xmi fttvrxi 
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(TOTT V SHEET 

(TlTT-iFT 

fap4f, 3 TRikt 19 76 

XX^lTTo 4 7 2^ — X A I X 6 eX> 1 3, MlvdW I ’V 4 V ttfTiHhU , 189 8 
( 1 898 XT 6) iff STITT 36, 46 xftt 74 JTTT XX7T XlfflPTtTf XT 

xxm xtrir jx, 'fiTOfPr ttx?-xt fwt, 1933 x tftr tN'ppt 
•RX 'T fapr rxrxM^X fxxx TXRft I, — 

1. ( i) jx fxxxf xr xrx XTOflx rrxm (xjnr xxfrtrx) 

fxxx, 1976 I I 

(2) X TTTPPf if XXTTR Xft Xkpl XX XffT jfif I 

2- 'XTTXpT STXt-XT pTXX, 1933 (ftT?f XTtJf XmTc[ 'XXA 
fxxx XTJT XXT ) % fXXX 84 4: — 

(X?) XX-fXTX (l) if, "XTXt-XR XTtf” XT*X) % PXTX XT 
“tnxt-xT 'i i q r ?pn txt x i trx j 

(w) xxfxxx ( i) xxxrq fxmErRrt xxEm vim.mrfxx 
fxmT ^rpTit, tixt-t: — 

“ i t xj: fxkrxt nxx xxx xr xto-xt xit* if xx 
tuff Yk pxrxf x?t ' 4 f 'RfuTkrx xkxr Erx% xrx *fxx kr 
spxmfr Xt tisflx ffx 4x tpc xr^Yf x(k XT*54f xr *xmfr 
xmrkr xt nffm ijex *x trxt xfgtft x?r sixxi xttt 
xt xxrfr i“ 

3. xxx fxxxf % Erxir 103 x “)jw%x nxr xx^nf 1 xtw) 
ir xckx Fttx xi% xfk "(fio xtto ifi 0 ) 5 tr xrx it jtpt” xrwif, 
xfrssxff ifk tWTf it xxpx jTX xkr xhtx % mm xr fxmfxfxrx 

Wf XtlTXT, — 

'Trxr-xr tw if xjr-fx4xT jttt xxx-xxx XT *fa- 
^Fxx Txfi x(k muff % xt«t “ijrtYx” xt “tftowtoxV’ 
^xrx ir 3 hx xxmr xr sisfrx ^xr xx xm xpjwf xtt xrtt 
tm\ xif rjjr TT%Xf" I 

4- XXX f-PTXi % xrx 10 9 if," 

(xr) xx-fxxx (l) TIXW faun atm.At «(k xx-fxxx (2) 
ir ( 5 ) xif xx% xm»r: xx-Emx ( 1 ) if ( 4 ) % fx if 
gT:4wtfam fam tthtju ; 

(xr) w xxrrr ’jxik^xrfxrx ^x-faxx (2) if:— 

(i) "txtIxx TX-fxxx ( 1 ), if Tfarfax farff xfr’ 1 
"wsxf, xrk^xff xfk xfxt XT *flx fVXT XTTiIT ; 

(ii) xttjxt 4, “tixx xfk txtth (tux xff xitfr)” 
xr®ut 4/1 * Txu.xft ifr mu xr faux ktxmtErx, 

WW,” ffrx T^ XTTfx ; 

(x) m 'jx-. kwifam xx-Em ( 3 ) Y. — 

(i) ufr (xr) if, “flxx wk xxnm (sxx xfr xrrff) 1 ' 
¥1*4! tfVr xfksxff it mm xr, “xxx, ktxrxtfflx. 
rniTim' vi tix xnrpr : 

(ii) hr (if) tfk (x) ^ xxm xr famfkEfx urx 
TufTiuix, tmfq: — 

"(t) ^x xpytff xff txtt if Tfr ^ir Wf tfk 
mm'f ir xrm jWr $ fam % farfarxx xr XTstm fakrt 
xtpi mfarx I, ^rfr xfrx xi fa rn farru m tixgxfr II if 
%. xfk 
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(q) kft qropff %f tut if ur rr «k 
ftr) >r urt tffnf f ftR% RR f^PTw vt ’itwt 
qRtffq rr £, kfr tr if) fqRrfarfuR qpft«fr I n 
1 1 "; 

(iii) '‘TTfarRR, qqq nk wiror (utot %f ur#t) 
% faqR TT-fTOR (i) ir 3 f*MlT!" UKT TfTOtJ 
qk % wr tt "qrftnfmq qk w ukr- 
qtfipp & fqq" hr ru : TO'R ; 

(iv) ft’RT if: — 

(qr) "fTR if” *TRf % FTR 17 ! “fakr if” TTR 

arnffr; 

(u) "Tiftpr” to % wi r, "uW ttr tut wrt; 

5 - TOR fTORf % fwr 109 qr if: — 

(qr) TOT-ftqq ( l) qrr pftqfw urr *fk TOr-from ( 2) if 
(5) qfr tjtw: TOr-frm (1) ir (4) % w # 
'jq:mRrtftR Pptt ^urt ; 

(*r) Ttr tort 'jq: mwiftrer TOT-ftnm ( 1 ) if "TOT-fkR ( 2 )” 
q*T, RRfff tfk *pp % fir it, “TOT-ft-mr ( 1 )” tpr, 
qff* 5 qr qk qqr 7# unfit ; 

(q) jrtort ■R'Ritft.’T TOr-frour ( 2) if, “fknr ios( 4)” 
ctr q%f qk qfcsqff % fir tt, “(topt 109(3)” 
w ffqr qk fiftjjrf vf unfit ; 

(«r) tot tort yrTORtfaiR TOr-from (4) if, — 

(i) '‘sq-fatpr (3)" ur, uk 5 <f qk qu % ftr 

tt, ''TOT-fwr (2)” vir, %ft 5 «ft qk qir w unfit ; 

(ii) from % fir nr ftRftrfun fromr tut utrit, 

''frouu: — gq^ft tot q^mf) sruFft % qsfR ft^wf 
ut qif qtT ^q-^T qiwf %t «rtt ft Stuff skfr %f rw % 
qreftro ukft if Rifknfq %t from 109(3) % 4 t% r 

ft '-9 u i qPJ sjlOT 1" 

6 . TR ftqrff % ftqq ) 56 if, ''UFRTTT Jrtn" UTRf % 

fir it “ur-ut totr" qr»r fI unfit qk “ur” rr ifr pm 

TT, "«ff TftTT” WR TU unfit | 

7. ur from) % from 1 5 s fir tt ftrqftrfuq ftqq 
TUT T1W, q«rf^: — 

11 1 5 8. ?TTT JTTT ft^TT mf^liff % ffR Wmiq % ^ 5 T: — 

qfT-fttTrT; TrTtq-Trqq tt TW-qT mry ifuq iqf wk Frnrf 
tt i,ftrg;ft7r qfftrr fqq% nrq ftqq 1 57 if ftfrftnq wr 
i HTT mftTiliff Tff TiWT TTTTfr iff UT q%rff l" 

8- rjqq ftqqr % ftqq 1^9 m qfr ftn 1 qiiftT 1 

9. qqq ftqqf ^ farm iso if, '‘ftqrr 158 ht ftqrr 159 
if qfwrfuq nr-qr" qraif qk tft^f % ftr tt, '' fknr 1 5 s % 
qiffq ¥ir-qr qTVT q qfq^ftiq FTR” vtr qk qn qroif ; 

10. TO ftqrff ftqq 162 if UT (2) if, "wr” qrq 

% FIR TT, "?ft TO” q»T VT qftif | 


[Part II — 

11. gqq ftqqf % ftqq i e 4 if, "urt” ttr % fir tt 

"'-ft qqT" »1R TU UTTfif I 

12. TR ftqqf frrqrr 163 if, "qrftRqR, TOT, fcR ^ 

fttqrq Pm lss qT fim 159 if qqfmr” qt?f tfk «ftff v 
ftr qr "qTftrnR, sff mm qk qror qtmftftnF nmaw 
fqqrq 158 % qtffq T|if>-qT 4 ir?7 if qfu^ftiTT” nwt 

qk qk 77? urniff i 

13. tot ftwf fim iee if, — 

(t) 7 q-fim (i) if "qqq, qrftRmr qk #vt % fipriq 
frorq 158 qr ftqq 159 if Tfkrfurr” iroqf qk wrif 
% fqro tt "tor TfkqffqTr wTrrq, qrft'wnq qk 
tff^qn' % firqTq ftrqq 158 v qtfk rm-qr qnsT if 
qftT^fqTr’ 1 w»q qlT qrr ^nfff 1 

(u) Tqftqq ( 2 ) if, “qqq, qTfwTR qk tot” nwf % 
FIR R “qrR TlfURTftrP TOrOR, TTftiRR tffT «ff 
ppm” qR T^ Trirfff ; 

14 . ott ftqfff v ftqq 107 t, “tot” ttr, q^f q$r »ff 

qf qrqr ?f, i ftr r "«rf tot" ttr ri tpr i 

1 5 . gw fRrnf % ftw 171 $■ Tq-lkpr ( 2 ) if ; 

(i) “Rftrq” tir id fir tt "fM” nr«q tut urtr ; 

(ii) “fwq i59 ir sprfrrq” urt qk qrf ^twr qr“qk 
ftqq 158 qr qtfftr mq-qr mr* if qfsrgfqq ftr” 
TT*q qk ifq TU URff 1 

16. TOT ftqjff i ftiRT 172% RT-ft-qR (l) if, "ftqq 
158 qk fkR 159 if RfroTfuq” ttrI qk w%f % fir tt 
'‘ ftrTOFT rt RTftqirr ui rrmf iff,” ttr tu uttr i 

[rfo 43 / 2 / 7 l-tfk 

To 4fo Wl e5 VI Ml, RT-Hf.lftkR 

MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 

(Posts and Telegraphs Board) 

New Delhi, the 3rd January, 1975 

S. O. 472. — In exercise of the powers conferred by sections 
36, 46 and 74 of the Indian Post Office Act, 1898 1(6 of 
1898), the Central Government hereby makes the following 
rules further to amend (he Indian Post Office Rules, 1933 
namely 

1. (1) These rules may be called the Indian Post Office 

(First Amendment) Rules, 1976. 

(2) They shall come into force on the date of publication 
in the Official Gazette. 

2. In rule 84 of the Indian Post Office. Rule, 1933 (here- 
inafter referred to as the said rules) : — 

(a) in sub-rule ,>(1), for the words “Post and Telegraph 
Guide”, the words “Post Office Guide" shall be 
substituted; 

(b) after sub-rule (1), the following sub-rule shall be 
inserted, namely ; — 

"1A The Director-General shall also, from time to 
time, notify in the Post Office Guide the countries 
and places with which value payable postal articles 
under value-payable system and value payable postal 
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articles under cash-on-delivery system may be 
exchanged,” 


(ii) for the Note, the following Note shall be sub- 
stituted, namely : — 


3. Tn rule 103 of the said rules, or the portion beginning 
with the words “Value-payable postal articles’ and ending 
with the words, brackets and letters “known as (C.O.D.) 
the following shall be substituted, namely 


"Note Note below rule 109 (3) shall apply to the 
conversion into Indian currency of the foreign 
currency amount in respect of value-payable parcels 
posted abroad under cash-delivery system’’. 


"Value-payable postal articles may be exchanged under 
the system known as “V.P.” or “C.O.D. . with 
the countries and places notified by the Director 
General, from time to time, in the Post Office 
Guide.” 

4. In rule 109 of the said rules : — 


6, In rule 156 of the said rules, for the words “Post and 
Telegraph Guide” the words “Post Office Guide” and for 
the word “Ceylon” the words “Sri Lanka” shall be substitu- 
ted. 

7, For rule 158 of the said rules, the following rule shall 
be substituted, namely : — • 


(a) sub-rule (1) shall be omitted, and sub-rules (2) 
to (5) shall be renumbered as sub-rules (1) to (4) 
thereof respectively. 

(b) in sub-rule '(2) as so renumbered : — - 

(i) the words, brackets and figure “to any country 
mentioned in sub-rule (1) above” shall be 
omitted; 

(ii) in the proviso, for the words and brackets "Aden 
and Makalla (Gulf of Aden)”, the words “the 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen” shall 
be substituted; 

(c) in sub-rule ((3) as so renumbered : — 


“158. Countries of exchange for telegraphic foreign 
money orders ; — The Director General shall, from 
time to time notify in the Post Office Guide the 
countries and places with which telegraphic money 
orders of each kind specified in rule 157 may be 
exchanged." 

8. Rule 159 of the said rules shall be omitted. 

9. In rule 160 of the said rules, for the words and figures 
“post offices mentioned in rule 158 or rule 159", the word 
and figures “places notified in the Post Office Guide under 
rule 158” shall be substituted. 

10. Tn rule 162 of the said rules, in clause (2) for the 
word “Ceylon” the word “Sri Lanka” shall be substituted, 


(i) in clause (a), for the words and brackets “Aden 
and Makalla (Gulf of Aden)”, the words "the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen” shall 
be. substituted; 

(ii) for clauses (b) and .'(c), the following clauses 
shall be substituted namely ; — 

“(b) in the case of articles received from the countries 
and places with which the medium of exchange is 
British Pound Sterling a fee as in Schedule II 
below; and 

(c) in case of articles received from the countries and 
places with which the medium of exchange is 
Indian Rupee, a fee as in Schedule T below,”; 

(i ii) for the words, brackets and figures “mentioned in 
sub-rule (i) except Pakistan, Aden and Makalla 
fGulf of Aden)”, the words “oilier than Pakistan 
and the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen”, 
shall be substituted ; 

(iv) In the Note: — 

(a) for the words "in Iraq" the word "abroad" shall 
be substituted; 

(b) for the word “sterling”, the word "currency” shall 
be substituted. 

?. In rule 1 09 A of the said rules : — 

(a) sub-rule i(l) shall be omitted and sub-rules (2) to 
(?) shall be renumbered as sub-rules (1) to (41 
thereof respectively; 

(b) in sub-rule (1) os so re-numbered, for the word, 
brackets and figure “Sub-rule i(2)”, the word, brac- 
kets and figure “Sub-rule (1)” shall be substituted; 

(c) in sub-rule (2) as so re-numbered, for the word 
figures and brackets “rule 109 (4)”, the word’ 
figures and brackets “rule 109 (3)” shall be sub- 
stituted, 


(d) in sub-rule (4) as so re-numbered 


11. In rule 164 of the said rules, for the word “Ceylon" 
the words “Sri Lanka” shall be substituted. 

12. In rule 165 of the said rules, for the words and figures 
"enumerated in rule 158 or rule 159 except Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Aden" the words and figures “notified in (he Post Office 
Guide under rule 158 except Pakistan, Sri Lanka and the 
People’s Demoractic Republic of Yemen" shall be substituted. 

13. In rule 166 of the said rules; 

(a) in sub-rule (1), for the words and figures “mention- 
ed in rule 158 or rule 159 except Aden, Pakistan 
and Ceylon”, the words and figures "notified in the 
Post Office Guide under rule 158 except the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen, Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka” shall be substituted ; 


(b) in sub-rule (2), for the words “Aden, Pakistan and 
Cevlon” the words "the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Yemen, Pakistan and Sri Lanka” shall 
be substituted. 

14. Tn rule 167 of the said rules for the word “Ceylon”, 
wherever it occurs the words “Sri Lanka" shall be sub- 
stituted. 

15. In sub-rule (2) of rule 171 of the said rules; 

(i) for the word “sterling”, the word “currency” shall 
be substituted ; 

(ii) for the words and figures “enumerated in rule 
159" the words and figures "and places notified 
in the Post Office Guide under rule 158" shall 
be substituted, 

16. In sub-rule (1) of rule 172 of the said rules, for the 
words and figures “mentioned in rule 158 and rule 159”, 
the words "to which telegraphic money orders can be sent” 
shall be substituted. 


(i) for the word, brackets and figures “sub-rule (3)” 
the word brackets and figure "sub-rule (2)” 
shall be substituted; 


[No. 43/2/7I-CP] 
A. V. SESHANNA, Dy. Dir. Gen. 
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fRfeft, 12 1976 

*rr. err. 47s— ebt?/ arr^r rar 627, 8 *rpf, i960 

£1U EFf; Rif HTTftftr ?TT7 f^T^nT, 1951 4 fftTHT 434 ^ 
®rs 3 ftrr c^) 4 sr^p-TU stt-etj ft Ruft ftvfhftvr 

4 ?% ft 1 ftpnfe 1-2-76 ft Rmfonr R 7 wi# Rrft re 

fTnr^r fERnr if 1 

[ft. 5-4/76-^. ftft] 


New Delhi, the 12th. January, 1976 

9.0. 473 In pursuance of para (a) of Section 111 of Rule 

434 of Indian Telegraph Rules, 1951, us introduced by S.O. 
No. 627 dated 8th March, 1960, the Director General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, hereby specifies the 1-2-1976 as the date on 
which the Measured Rate System will be introduced in Wani 
Telephone Exchange, Maharashtra Circle. 

fNo. 5-5/76-PHB1 

m. m. 474.— R^uft anftijr ftw 627, fV^rrr a Eur, i960 
sTttt wp ‘faq rrq etj#t tr fewur, 1931 4 ]ftw 434 4 
ere 3 4 ftn <ao 4 appnrj sto-et? WrftftfeR; 4 ftftnr 

d'ftftfrfa 4^ ft" 1-2-76 4 UPlVaitl ft! iPRTvft EBf Rllft 

EE ?Hti7|7l fVlT 4 1 

tftmr 5 - 5 / 76-tfJ. <?*r. ftr.] 


S.O. 474 — In pursuance of para (a) of Section ITT of Rule 
434 of Indian Telegraph Rules, 1951, as introduced by S. O. 
No. 627 dated 8th March, 1960, the Director General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, hereby specifies (he 1-2-1976 as the date on 
which the Measured Rate System, will be introduced in 
Neemuch Telephone Exchange, M.P. Circle. 

fNo. 5-5/76-PHB.] 


Twft, 15 1976 

WT. 3IT. 475.— RTlftt STpftjr ftlW 627, ?^TT^ 8 Rift, 
1960 f07T 7TPT rip W#! ETC fftTTR". 1951 4 434 

4 SETS 3 4 ttVf (TO 4 STE.-ET7 4 

ftftfttrhr 4^w rf ffepfe 1-2-1970 4 JEfifw TJ Jfeuft rtf; 

Efeft EE fetlW f'TTttt f 1 

fftlWT 5-4 / 76-tff‘. (EC ftft 

tft. 7ft. ftTET, TTTEra BftfftftklE. oft. ftb 


New Delhi, the 13th January, 1976 

S.O. 475.- — Tn pursuance of para (a) of Section ITT of 
Rule 434 of Indian Telegraph Rules, 1951, as introduced 
by S. O, No. 627 dated 8lh March, 1960, the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, hereby specifies the 1-2-1976 
as the date 011 which the Measured Rate System will bo in- 


troduced in Chiplccn Telephone Exchange, Maharashtra 
Circle. 

fNo. 5-4/76-PHB1 
P. C. GUPTA, Assistant Director General (PHB) 

TRT ft?TEBT 

(7 Eft ftri) 

Eft feftt, 7 TETft, 1975 

RRo 4E° 476. — %rjfpr TWIT, RITlfPT ^7T HftrftPPT, 1890 
( 1890 4E 9 ) 411 ETITT 53 Tit EE-tJ17T ( l) ftk ER-tJTTl ( 4 ) 
JRJ ITT7T eItER'T TE REftt 4fet ftj, ET7E TO8 % ftt4 RETER 
(ftfR sftft) Tit TlftT^OTtfa 7 a/ftR 0 ( PTo ) / 9 5 1 / 6 9 EKE? 12 
frprrtn:, 197 5 4 fRrRfftffeT EUftHE T7ft $ I 

TfE iRfh^-TPr it "tt. Eft Tim EMfeft” ftftfe T,tfbt 

"1. 5t,T5TTfT 4<faT? ERIE ft fttEt” EE ^ E'ftE TREE ( 3 ) ftft 
3Eft ftE % ffePE 41 PTTR RT fErEfbrffel TREE fttt ferRE 

tee arrtprr, vq-fa: — 

"( 3 ) ft El P.W, ft ftt Elf, ft E17 PR, iff 4,17 Psp, aft ftf UTR, 
ift Wt aft RTR ftt7 ^t ftr tft PR RTR fx^Tt Tt 7 R jftfiT 
rt nftm trip 41711 fen arr tfept fe rpt fesRt 
Tt T^lR RjTPPir Rf?R, TR JR RT7, RfaR RJ3T 

StRRT % RTR ft, RRit 2 "R 4T7 4tV. TIT5 IT' RlR 

97 Vft, 4,fftT R tfr I 

ffepp: — "f '41 RTR feftt 4?T R»1T *t, felft RTR7 TR 4,fR41 RTTR 

Rift Tift fen rtprit 1 ” 

[Rc 75 /RR 0 95 1/69] 

tro tftrro Effel Rft RRR R^TR RfRR 

MINISTRY OF RAILWAYS 
(Railway Board) 

New Delhi, the 7th January, 1976 

S.O. 476. — In exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
section (1) and sub-section (4) of section 53 of the Indian 
Railway Act, 1890 (9 of 1890), the Central Government 
hereby makes the following amendments in the notification, 
of the Government of India in the Ministry of Railways 
(Railway Board) No. 75/M(N)951/69, dated the 12th 
Seplembcr, 1975, namely : — 

In the said notification, under the heading “A. Broad 
Gaugee Wagons", in item “1. Extent of overloading permitt- 
ed”, for sub-item (3) and the Note thereunder, the following 
sub-item and Note shall be substituted, namely ■. — 

“(3) BOX, BOI, BRS, BRH, BCX, BOBX and BOBS 
wagons may be overloaded to the extent that the 
total weight of the consignment including the load- 
ing tolerance, does not exceed marked carrying 
capacity plus 2 tonnes. 

Note : “No overloading is permitted in the case of tank 
wagons.” 

[No. 75/M (N) /951/69] 
A, L. GUPTA, Secy, and ex, officio Jt. Secy. 
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Vi? EW1RTO 
tottto 

TO^ felt, 10 OTTOT, 1975 

moflTo 477 . — TOftPr tottor TOt tito $ fro rtf twj 
tffjtot *f fafroftR: faroiF TO tor F -toeFFt t5r TOe TO totots 
fOT^TTOt j q if t HTVF TO 4l -T TTifr OtoIFI'T [3314 f " H 1 H 

t ; 

vCi * FftFr 3 '..■+* 1 1 . totot fanr TOt % Pm 9. FftFi 0 

toot ttctoFt TOu?raF | ; 

m:, !R, TOftnFrro fartr TOfTOfroTro, 1947 (1947 tot 14) 
iF TORT 7 TO ?flT TORT 10 TO) OTTORT (t) TO HVT (to) 5 ITT 

arm itrfTOpF tot toFFt totto ftr , TOftFr >rw ^to TOFtoFFtto wftr- 
to' n i toPr 4> Gt ftiuTO 4ftTTOFT toFttoi I t *4! ttoo 3TR° toFF 
Trlpt ftmTOt 1JV4M4 RifFi? to fFrr tFr to Fttott TO) t^ror 
toFtotFtto TOfaroTTO TOr ottoFMtoto % ftrrr Err^fwirr tottIT $ i 

tott TOrefPr lit 3%, otto 1 , to# ftro?ft % mzm TO), ’TO) 
tot f+iriT wro). w?rj4 tottopF toFtr) TO) rtfF Ftt to 
xrrroftrcr to totF TO) TOifrot TOmftfror F ? TOft to#), to) totot toFtor 

Feto tototo)to tot ?totr $ ? 

[TOoirro- 1 2012/124/7 5 -#WT/p] 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
ORDER 

New Delhi, the 10th November, 1975 

S.O. 477. — Whereas the Central Government is of opinion 
that an industrial dispute exists between the employers in re- 
lation to the State Bank of India and their workmen in res- 
pect of the matter specified in the Schedule hereto annexed; 

And, whereas the Central Government considers il desir- 
able to refer the said dispute for adjudication; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by 
section 7A, and clause (d) of sub-section (1) of section 10, of 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 (14 of 1947), the Central 
Government hereby constitutes an Industrial Tribunal of 
which Shri H. R. Sodhi shall be the Presiding Officer, with 
headquarters at Chandigarh and refers the said dispute for 
adjudication to (he said Tribunal. 

SCHEDULE 

Whether the action of the management of the State Bank 
of India, Region IV, New Delhi, in denying Shri 
Nand Kishore Sharma, ex-temporary employee, 
absorption in permanent service is justified 7 If not, 
to what relief is the said workman entitled ? 

[No. I.. 12012/124/75/DII/AI 
sjffSTO^ 

TO# ft?#), 1 3 TOTOOTT, 197 5 

TOU'WTo 4 7 8 — TO o TOT a TOT s 2 8 5 8 % TOtftro TO1TOT % TOTO, TOFT 2, 
TOTTOT :i(ii) TOftFj 30 TOTOFT, 1975 TO TR 3177 TOT TOTOlftlTO 
TOTO TOTO1TOT % TOT#®! TOo nR 0 1 20 1 2/8/7 5/#! 2/n;TO) tPJTTro) t, 
"20 FpR” % OTTO TOT "30 FTTOT" if I 

[TOo trpr-1201 1 / 8 / 7 5 /tTT 2/u] 


CORRIGENDUM 

New Delhi, the 13th November, 1975 

S.O. 478. — In the Schedule to Ministry of Labour Order 
No. L, 12012/8/75/D1I/A, dated the 25th July, 1975, pub- 
lished on page 3177, Part II, Section 3(ii) of the Gazette of 
India, dated the 30th August, 1975, under Number S.O. 2858, 
for “20 minutes,” read "30 minuets’’. 

[No. L. 1201 1/8/75/ Dll/ A] 
TOlTOw 

TO# fer-Tf, 14 TOTRR, 197 5 

TOTOTOU 479—’ fTO% TOTFra ^ ftfrofiro- TfarFFiror 

fTTTT TOftPETTO, ( TO° 1 ) , ETTOTOTT % TOTO^T TOFTOTO # i 

Tfrr TOliEflo TOftfroirV, TOrofftr tottor TOFuFFtto toFttotto 

(Too l) HTOTO1T TOT TOT ftTOT TiT gTOT # ; 

TOW tottt TO ^UTO % TOTOT waiw fTO TOUTTORf TOt TOljtTOTOT 
to tottor toto TOirrofFr totoifF $ fro tototo Fttott tot to*! t 

[to 11 Fttot Fttotrt froror frrt tot%to ; 

toto; toto, toVtoFtto Fttott toTtoPtitto, 1947 (1947 tot u) 

toF tort 3 3TOT iF TOTO-tTRI ( 1 ) SR.T TOTTT nrfTOTOTOT TOT TPFto TOTTO 
fTO, %vrFr TOTTOR tflwTFrro TOftTTORTO (TOo 1 ) TOTOTOT5 TOTOW 
toFtoto totot Fttott % trsfh to TOrirorrftff tot topft F?F toFt 
FtoRTT To Frro, ^TOTT wFtFttoto toF TORT 7TO 'F toTFt TOfeT, 
TRTOR TlWlFlTO TTfTOTOTTO (?t«2), TOTOTOTT TOT TOTOTFTO TOTtft 
I, tFr Fr%i?r TTOt I fTO 3TOTO TOfTOTOTTO TOTOTO TOrtTOTj^ff TOR F 
TTO STOTO TT TOTTO TOF5 to 1$ TO^TOT, Em TOT TO 13% TOrffifCTO TO?T TO^ 
fF kFt FlfF % TFJTOR TOTOTOT FfrtTT TOTTOT I 


toto^Tt 


TOTO 

TOOT 

TOfTO^TOTOr TOOT rftT TOT ■'"Fa 

TOtmrf 

TO TOTTO 

1. 

TOTOo 170 1 2/23/ 7 2/TOTO TOR I, 

ft TOT 



TOTTfij 30 TOTOTOft, 1974 

TOimftro 




^1 H 

xflr 





[Too PTTo 17012/23/72 ITT TTR I] 


ORDER 

New Delhi, the 14th November, 1975 

S.O. 479. — Whereas the Industrial dispute specified in the 
Schedule hereto annexed is pending before the Tndusrial 
Tribunal, (No. 1), Dhanbad; 

And Whereas, the post of the Presiding Officer, Central 
Government Industrial Tribunal (No. 1), Dhanbad is lying 
vacant; 

And whereas, for the ends of justice and to avoid in- 
convenience to the parties, the Central Government considers 
it desirable that the said dispute should be disposed of with- 
out further delay; 

I 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by 
sub-section (1) of section 33B of the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947 (14 of 1947), the Central Government hereby with- 
draws the proceedings in relation to the said dispute pending 
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before the Industrial Tribunal (No. 1), Dhanbad, and trans- 
fers he same to the Central Government Indusrinl Tribunal 
(No. 2), Dhanbad constituted under section 7A of the said 
Act, for the disposal of the said proceedings and directs that 
the said Tribunal shall proceed with the said proceeding from 
the stage at which it is transferred to it and dispose of the 
same according to law. 


SCHEDULE 

SI, NO. Notification No. and date 
1. L. 17012/23/72/LR. I, 

datod the 30th January, 

1974. 


Name of the parties 
The New India Assu- 
rance Company Jam- 
shedpur and thei r 
workmen. 


INo. L. 17012/23/72/LR I] 
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New Delhi, the 14th January, 1976 

S.O. 481. — In pursuance of section J 7 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 (14 of 1947), the Central Government 
hereby publishes the following award of the Central Gov- 
ernment Industrial Tribunal, Hyderabad, in the industrial 
dispute between the employers in relation to the State Bank 
of India Stall Training College Hyderabad and their work- 
men, which was received by the Central Government on the 
8th lanuary, 1976. 

BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL (CENTRAL) AT 
HYDERABAD 

PRESENT : 

Sri I. Narasing Rao, M.A.,LL.B., Industrial Tribunal, 
Hyderabad. 

Industrial Dispute No. 3 of 1975 
BETWEEN 

Workmen of State Bank of India Staff Training College. 
Hyderabad. 

AND 

The Management of State Bank of India Staff Training 
College, Hyderabad. 

APPEARANCES : 

Sri K. Nursimham, Advocate— for Workmen. 

Sri K. Srinivasa Murthy, Advocate — for Management. 
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ORDER 

New Delhi, the 25th November, 1975 

S.O. 480. — Whereas the Central Government is of opinion 
that an industrial dispute exists between the employers in 
relation to the State Bank of India and their work- 
men in respect of the matter specified in the Schedule hereto 
annexed; 

And, whereas the Central Government considers it desir- 
able to refer the said dispute for adjudication, 

Now, therefore, in exereeise of the powers conferred by 
section 7 A, and clause (d) of sub-section (1) of section 10, 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 (14 of 1947), the Cen- 
tral Government hereby constitutes an Industrial Tribunal of 
which Shri H, R. Sodhi, shall be the Presiding Officer, with 
headquarters at Chandigarh and refers the said dispute for 
adjudication to the said Tribunal. 

SCHEDULE 

Whether the action of the State Bank of India, Ambala 
Cantt in withdrawing Relief officiating powers of 
Shri R. N. Dass, clerk, with effect from the 4th 
March 1975 Is legal and justified ? If npt, to what 
relief is the said workman entitled ? 

(No. L. 120 12/95/ 75 /DTt/A] 


AWARD 

The Government of India in Ministry of Labour through 
Notification No. L. 12012/1 19/71/LRIII dated 18th January 
1975 referred the Industrial Dispute between the Employers 
in relation to the State Bank of India Staff Training College, 
Hyderabad and their Workmen under Sections 7A and 
10(1) (d) of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 (which would 
hereinafter be called the Act) for adjudication by the Tribu- 
nal on the following issue : 

“Whether the action of the management of State Bank 
of India Staff Training College, Hyderabad in dis- 
missing from their services Shri M. Baga Reddy, 
Farrasn-cum-Swceper with effect from the 28th 
January, 1970 was justified ? If not, to what relief 
is he entitled 7" 

2, The reference was registered ns Industrial Dispute No, 3 
of 1975 and notices were directed to the workman concern- 
ed and his employer. The Joint Secretary of the State Bank 
of Tndia Staff Union, Andhra Pradesh filed a claims statement 
on behalf of the workman. It is alleged that on 17-4-1969 
the Management of the State Bank of India served a charge 
sheet on the workmah on 17-4-1969 alleging a gross mis- 
conduct committed by him on 6th February, 1969 on the 
basis of a complaint given by Mrs. Chida, wife of the Liaison 
Officer. The misconduct is said to have been committed 
at the residence of Mr. Chida. It is averred that the work- 
man concerned was not on duty at the house of the said 
Liason Officer on that date. The workman is said to have 
witnessed a serious domestic quarrel between Mrs. Chida and 
her mother-in-law. Therefore, Mrs. Chida with a view to 
make the workman a scapc-goat gave a false report to the 
effect that the workman put his hand on her back when 
she was in her kitchen. The workman denied the charge. 
The Principal of the Staff Training College appointed the 
Deputy Secretary and the Treasurer of the Hyderabad Circle 
Office as the Enquiry Officer to hold a domestic enquiry 
into the alleged misconduct of the workman. In the domestic 
enquiry the workman is said to have been refused permis- 
sion to represented by a Lawyer. It is however admitted that 
he was permitted to be defended by P. V. Raju the General 
Secretary of the Staff Union, A.P., Vijayawada. On one 
occasion the enquiry had to be adjourned on account of the 
disturbed condition in the city of Hyderabad. On 6-10-1969 
Sri Raju fell sick and sent telegram on the basis of which 
the workman filed a petition seeking adjournment but the 
Enquiry Officer refused to adjourn and examined Mr. Chida 
and two others were examined ex-parte. The Enquiry Officer 
thus submitted his report to the Principal with a finding 
that the workman was guilty of the charge. The Principal 
agreeing with this findings called upon the workman to show 
cause as to why he should not be dismissed. The workman 
is said to have submitted his interim explanation on 7-1-1970 
and sought for an opportunity to submit a full and detailed 
explanation. But the Principal by his letter dated 28-1-1970 
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issued the proceedings dismissing the workman. The Appeal 
preferred to the Appellate Authority is also said to have 
been rejected. This reference has thus come to he made 
through the Regional Labour Commissioner (Central) conse- 
quent to the failure of the conciliation. It is contended that 
the ex-pui'te enquiry is vitiated being violative of principles 
of natural justice. Since the workman comes under the pur- 
view of Central Office the appropriate authority to give per- 
mission to engage a lawyer is said to be Central Office but 
the Principal himself disposed off the petition of the work- 
man rejecting the said permission. The refusal of the ad- 
journment and the ex-parte enquiry conducted by the En- 
quiry Officer is said to amount to a bias in Enquiry Officer 
and that the said enquiry was held without giving reasonable 
opportunity to the workman, The enquiry, therefore, is said 
to be illegal and unjust and contrary to the provisions of 
the Shastry Award. It is also contended that the appointment 
of an Enquiry Officer ought to be made by a notification 
under Para 521(12) of the Shasfry Award by the Central 
Office. But the appointment of the Enquiiy Officer in the 
instant case by the Principal of the Staff Training College 
is said to be contrary to the provisions of the- Shastry Award. 
That apart, the kitchen of the residential quarters of 
Mr. Chida where the alleged incident is said to have taken 
place is said to be not the premises of the Bank and therefore 
it is not a misconduct within the premises of the Bank as 
laid down under Para 521 (4) (c) of the Shastry Award. It 
is also contended that the action ought to have been taken 
strictly in accordance with Para 52(12) and (3) of the 
Shastry Award as it falls within the category of Offence as 
laid on para 521 of the Shastry’s Award. It is also contended 
that the finding of the Enquiry Officer is based on hear-say 
evidence in as much as the complainant was not examined 
in the domestic enquiry and that the statement of the com- 
plainant ought not to have been taken into consideration by 
the Enquiry Officer. Thus the order of dismissal is said to 
be opposed to all cannons of justice and the provisions of 
the Shastry Award. It is also alleged that the workman is 
poor with a large family to maintain and is not employed 
elsewhere. He thus prayed for reinstatement with full buck 
wages. 

3. The Management in its counter alleged that the work- 
man in his capacity as Farrash-cum-Sweepcr has to neces- 
sarily visit the tiostel rooms and other residential quarters of 
the staff attached to the College Campus. Thus on 6-2-1969 
he went to the residential quarters of Mr. Chida an officer 
working in the college, at about 11-00 a.m., unauthorised^ 
entered the kitchen and placed his hand on the back of Mrs. 
Chida who was working in the kitchen. Thus on a com- 
plaint by Mrs. Chida a charge sheet was issued to the work- 
man on 17-4-1969. As the explanation was not satisfactory 
a domestic enquiry was instituted and Mr. B. K. Mukherjec, 
Deputy Secretary of the State Bank of India of Hyderabad 
Circle was appointed as an Enquiry Officer. It is admitted 
that the workman asked for an assistance of a lawyer at the 
domestic enquiiy but it was refused as there was no provi- 
sion for granting such a request. It is however, alleged that 
he was given the assistance of General Secretary. But the 
workman had been adopting dilatory tactics in not attending 
to the enquiry. On 28-7-1969 (he workman did not attend 
I he enquiry but sent a letter through Mr. P. V. Raju con- 
tending that only the Central Office of the bank was com- 
petent to refuse his request for the assistance of a lawyer. 
Though this request was said to be frivolous the case was 
adjourned to 25th September, 1969, It is, further, contended 
that on more than one occasion the workman was seeking 
adjournment on one pretext or the other but such adjourn- 
ments were being grunted and the enquiry was adjourned to 
6th October, 1969, with a specific direction that no further 
adjournment would be granted. On 6th October, 1969 the 
loint Secretary approached the Enquiry Officer with a letter 
seeking a further adjournment on the ground that the Union 
Secretary is not well. The Enquiry' Officer informed the Joint 
Secretary that no adjournment could be given and asked him 
to produce the workman so that the enquiry could go on, 
The Joint Secretary refused to permit the workman to parti- 
cipate in the enquiry. Since the workman is said to be adopt- 
ing dilatory methods the Enquiry Officer had to proceed ex- 
partc Even though the workman was given full opportunity 
to defend himself he did not avail of the same. Thus _ the 
contention that 'he domestic enquiry was violative of princi- 
ples of natural justice is refuted. The findings of the Enquiry 
Officer are said to be based on evidence. It is also contend- 
ed that the enquiry was conducted in accordance with the 
Shastry Award, and according to the procedure normally 
followed by the Bank. It is reiterated that the employee has 
no right to be represented by a lawyer in the domestic en- 
quiry. If one representative is absent on account of illness 
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the workman could choose another office bearer to represent 
him. The examination of the complaint in the domestic 
enquiry, it is contended, was not necessary as the other evi- 
dence established the alleged misconduct against the work- 
man. It is contended that the incident took place in the pre- 
mises of the Bank and that the appointment of the enquiry 
officer was also legal and valid, The notification appointing 
the Enquiry Officer is also said to be legal and in no way 
a violation of the Shastry Award. It is also contended that 
the punishment of dismissal imposed was commensurate with 
the misconduct committed by the workman and that there 
are no grounds for imposing any lesser punishment. The re- 
jection of the reference was thus sought. 

4. The workman examined himself as VV.W. 1 in oral evi- 
dence and relied upon Exs. W. 1 to W. 3 by way of docu- 
mentary evidence. The Enquiry Officer is examined as 
M.VV. 1 and the Administrative Officer of the Staff Training 
College at Hyderabad is examined as M.W. 2 in oral evi- 
dence and Exs. M. 1 to M. 8 are relied upon by way of 
documentary evidence, in rebuttal. 

5. Before adverting to the respective contentions raised by 
the parties it is necessary to state a few facts. The mis- 
conduct alleged to have been committed by the workman 
was at the house of Mr. Chida within the premises of the 
Training College on 6-2-1969. The misconduct alleged is that 
he entered into the kitchen of Mrs. Chida and while she 
was engaged in cooking with her back to the door he Went 
behind her and placed his hand on her back in an alleged 
attempt to molest her. On 7th February, 1969 Mrs. Chida 
gave a complaint to the Principal of the Staff' Training Col- 
lege. The workman was called upon to give his explanation 
under letter Ex. M. 7 dated the 1 1th April, 1969. The ex- 
planation given by the workman was found to lie unsatis- 
factory by the Principal who instituted a domestic enquiry. 
M.W. I was appointed as the Enquiiy Officer, after framing 
a charge on 17-4-1969. The enquiry was commenced from 
12-6-1969 onwards. The workman submitted his reply to the 
charge sheet on 28th July, 1969 as per Ex. M. 1. Meanwhile 
he submitted an application to the Chairman of the Bank 
through the Principal for permission to defend himself by 
a lawyer. Against the issue of the charge sheet itself he 
preferred an appeal to the Appellate Authority on 22-9-1969 
contending that as the alleged misconduct was not commit- 
ted on the Banks premises the charge sheet ought to have 
been withdrawn. Ex. M. 5 is that Memorandum of appeal 
signed by the workman. In response to a letter dated 
28-7-1969 addressed to the Chairman, the Principal informed 
the workman that he was the duly constituted disciplinary 
authority and that the competence of the said authority or 
the rejection of the permission to engage a lawyer cannot be 
questioned. He was however permitted the assistance of a 
Union representative during the enquiry proceedings. The 
enquiry was adjourned from 12-6-1969 on account of distur- 
bances in the city intimating that the next date of enquiry 
would be intimated in due course. Thus the enquiry was 
taken up on 1-7-1969, intimation of which was duly given 
to the workman. On a petition filed by the workman on the 
ground that he was ill, the enquiry was adjourned to 
28-7-1969. It was specifically mentioned that in case the 
workman fails to attend the enquiiy the proceedings would 
continue ex-parte. On 23-7-1969 itself the workman filed a 
petition to postpone the enquiry so as to enable him to ob- 
tain a reply from the Chairman seeking permission to be 
defended by a lawyer. Thus on his request it was adjourn- 
ed to 25-9-1969, It was again specifically stated that in case 
of his failure to attend on the said date the proceedings 
would entinue ex-parte. On 22-9-1969 as per Ex. W. 1 
he filed a petition for postponement of the enquiiy on the 

? round that his petition addressed to the Bank Central Office 
or permission to be defended by a lawyer is pending and 
that the appeal against the decision of the Appellate Autho- 
rity to proceed with the charge sheet is also pending. To this 
the Enquiry Officer replied on 25th September, 1969 ad- 
journing the case to 6th October, 1969 that his represen- 
tation has been already dealt with by the disciplinary autho- 
rity and that the workman need not wait for any further 
communication in (his behalf and that the workman would 
be at liberty to approach the Appellate Authority after the 
disciplinary authority issues final orders with regards to the 
enquiry. Tt is also stated that this was the final postpone- 
ment and that no further adjournment would be granted 
under any circumstances. It. is also the case of the workman 
that one Mr. Raju was assisting him in the enquiry till that 
stage. On 6-10-1969 the said representative Mr. Raju is said 
to have sent a telegram to him that he was unwell. Enclosing 
that telegram the workman made a petition to the Enquiry 
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Officer for adjournment. The workman is then said to have 
been accompanied by the Joint Secretary. The Enquiry 
Officer while rejecting the request for adjournment is said 
to have asked the workman to have the assistance of the 
Joint Secretary and proceed with the enquiry. But the joint 
Secretary pulled the workman away from the enquiry pre- 
mises and took him away, saying that he (workman) would 
not atlend the enquiry. The evidence of the Enquiry Officei 
M.W. 1 is that as the workman was not allowed by the 
Joint Secretary to participate in the proceedings and that 
as he hud given sufficient adjournments, he proceeded ex- 
partc and recorded the evidence of three witnesses produced 
by the Management. That evidence is said to have estab- 
lished the charge and as per his findings the disciplinary 
authority has come to pass the order of dismissal against 
the workman. 

6. Though it was the stand of the workman in his expla- 

nation and during the enquiry that the alleged misconduct 
did not take place on the banks premises, that contention is 
now given up, Similarly though it was his contention at that 
stage that the Principal of the Training College is not duly 
constituted tts the disciplinary authority and that the Bank 
alone is the competent authority to issue the charge sheet 
to him, that stand is also given up. As per Shastry's Award 
para 521(12) it is laid down that the Bank should decide 
which officer shall be empowered to take disciplinary action 
in case of each office or establishment and that it should also 
made provision for appeal against orders passed in disciplinary 
matters. Pursuant to (his Rule the Chairman of the Bank 
has issued Ex. M. 6 notification constituting Sri A. H. Elias, 
Principal of the Training College, Hyderabad as the compe- 
tent authority to take disciplinary action. Similarly the Appel- 
late Authority is also specified therein. Though it was the 
stand of the workman that he was not aware of this noti- 
fication, his very appeal dated 22-9-1969 addressed to 

Sri S. D. Vcrma as the appellate authority falsifies that stand. 
Under the above notification Ex. M, 6 dated 3rd April, 1969 
Sri S. D. Verma was notified as the Appellate Authority. 
It is also the evidence of M.W, 2 that the disciplinary autho- 
rities are constituted from time to time and whenever there 
is change of the incumbent a fresh notice or notification is 
issued to that affect. Thus the constitution of Mr. Elias the 
Principal of the Training College who issued the charge 

sheet in the instant case as the disciplinary authority is in 
confirmity with the above provisions of the award, and of 
this the workman had the knowledge. This aspect need not 
detain me further as this question was not raised at the 

stage of arguments. 

7. The learned counsel for the workman raised the follow- 
ing contentions, 

1, The refusal of the request of Ihe workman for being 

defended by a lawyer was rejected by the discipli- 
nary authority who was nol competent to do so. 

2. When that question was pending with the Bank which 

means the Central Office of the Bank, the Enquiry 

Officer unduly hastened the enquiry and the refusal 

of the adjournment on 6-10-1969 was improper. 

For the above, two reasons the workman is said to have been 
deprived of the reasonable opportunity to defend himself 
properly. There is thus said to be a violation of principles 
of natural justice, The other contention advanced on the 
merits is that the complainant viz., Mrs. Chida was not 
examined at all at the enquiry and that the findings of the 
Enquiry Officer based on circumstantial evidence does not 
rove the misconduct even primn facie. It was on the other 
and contended by the Management that the disciplinary 
authority and even the Chairman of the Central Office re- 
jected the permission to the workman to be defended by a 
lawyer and that the assistance of a lawyer cannot be as of 
right and that since the workman was dragging the proceed- 
ings on one pretext or the other the Enquiry Officer had no 
other alternative but to proceed cx-parte. On merits it was 
contended that it is not necessary in every case that the com- 
plainant should be examined, that the evidence of the two 
witnesses i.c. Dhobi and the other Cleaner present in that 
house and who immediately rushed to the scene and to whom 
Mrs. Chida made statement on their enquiry, is a sufficient 
proof of the alleged misconduct. Similarly the evidence of 
Mr. Chida to whom Mrs. Chida made statement about the 
incident immediately thereafter is also said to corroborate the 
above circumstantial evidence. It was thus contended that 
the findings of the Enquiry Officer was based on tangible evi- 
dence. It was alternatively contended that if for any reason 
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the evidence let in before the Enquiry Officer is found in- 
adequate to prove a grave charge like this the Management 
should be given an opportunity to lend evidence afresh before 
it in support of the alleged misconduct. 1 would advert to 
the above contentions in the same order. 

8. It is common case that the workman was afforded the 
assistance of Mr. Raju representative of the Union during 
the enquiry proceedings, I'his is not a matter of dispute but 
what the workman contends is that he applied for permis- 
sion of the Chairman to be defended by a lawyer, bill that 
request was turned down by the disciplinary authority itself. 
The question is whether he is entitled to the assistance of a 
lawyer and if so whether it wns improperly rejected. Para 
512(10) (a) lays down that the employee shall he permilled 
to be defended by a representative of the Registered Union 
of the Bank Employees or with the Banks permission, by a 
lawyer. From the wording of this provision it cannot be said 
that the employee is entitled to be defended by a lawyer as 
ft matter of right. That his request has been refused and that 
it was also stood communicated to him is borne out by 
Ex. M. 4 dated 24lh August, 1969. It is relevant to note 
that the workman has not chosen to tile any copy of his 
application addressed lo (he Chairman with regard to this 
permission. This aspect is relevant in the context that his 
stand was that the charge sheet itself was bad on the ground 
that the alleged misconduct did not take place on the banks 
premises. He thus sought withdrawal of ihe charge sheet by 
the disciplinary authority itself. When the disciplinary autho- 
rity refused to withdraw the charge sheet he preferred an 
appeal against it on 22-9-1969. This is borne out by Ex. 
M. 5, In this Appcul petition the rejection of the permission 
by the Disciplinary Authority was not even challenged. If 
according to the workman the rejection of tho permission 
was by the disciplinary authority itself, there is no reason 
why such a rejection should not have been made a ground 
of attack in the appeal. It can be noted that even ihe request 
for withdrawal of the charge sheet is only an interim matter 
touching the disciplinary action. If the workman felt that 
all matters or interim orders pertaining to disciplinary action 
arc open lo appeal there is no reason as to why he should not 
have preferred an appeal against the refusal of tho permis- 
sion, if it was by the Disciplinary Authority itself, In Ex. M. 4 
dated 27-8-1969, a letter addressed to the workman by the 
Principal (the Disciplinary Authority) it is recited that the 
Principal is directed to inform him with reference to the 
letter addressed to the Chairman that the Principal is appoint- 
ed and empowered lo take disciplinary action. In Para 3 
of this letter it is also noted that the contention of the work- 
man questioning the competence of the authority in refusing 
his request is baseless. Though the recitals of this letter are 
not clear to the effect that the permission to engage a lawyer 
is refused by the Chairman, yet the fact that the workman 
did not prefer an appeal admittedly against the refusal of 
the permission by the Disciplinary Authority to the Appellate 
Authority goes a long way in establishing that the direction 
of the refusal communicated by the Principal wns from the 
Chairman, Even in his petition for ndiournment dated 
22-9-1969 Ex. W, 1, all that is alleged is that he addressed 
a letter to the Central Office, Bombay seeking permission lo 
be defended by a lawyer. From the recitals of Ex. M. 4 it 
would also transpire tnat. as early as 24th July, 1969 itself 
the workman was informed through communication No. 
01660 that the Principal Mr. Elias was the Disciplinary 
Authority. As noted above, the recitals of Ex. M. 4, though 
not clear, would suggest that the refusal of permission to 
engage a lawyer also stood communicated even earlier. Even 
otherwise if the Principal was the Disciplinary Authority, it 
can as well be said that he is equally (he aufhori y to permit 
or refuse the assistance of a lawyer to the employee. It is 
true that the Bank’s permission is required for Ihe employee 
being defended by a lawyer. But when (he Bank or its Chair- 
man is competent under para 521 [12) of the Shastry Award 
to nominate a person us the Disciplinary Authority it is 
legitimate to infer that the same authority is given the power 
cither to permit or refuse ihe assistance of a lawyer to (he 
delinquent employee. In the instant case assuming that as 
per the tenor of Ex. M. 4 the Principal himself rejected the 
permission to engage a lawyer, the remedy which ihe ag- 
grieved workman ought to have had was by way of an 
appeal but it is his own case that he simply preferred a peti- 
tion to the Central Office of Bombay, Thus (he pendency of 
such a petition which is not in conformity with the provisions 
of the Shaslry Award cannot constitute a valid ground for 
seeking adjournments or lo say that he would be “entitled to 
Ihe assistance of a lawyer. .Sri Srinivasamurthy the learned 
counsel for the management rightly contends that since the 
assistance of a lawyer cannot be had as a matter of right, 
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the rejection of the request either by the Disciplinary Autho- 
rity or us can equally be spelt from the tenor of Ex. M, 4 by 
the Chairman, can not be said to prejudice the workman. In 
this view it is contended that there is no violation of the 
principles of natural justice and much less the provisions of 
the Shastry Award, lie also relied upon a ruling of the 
Supreme Court reported in Brook Bond India Ltd, v. Subba 
Raman [1961 (11) LLJ, page 417J. It is held therein : 

“A workman against whom an inquiry is being held by 
the management has no right to be represented at 
such enquiry by a representative of his union, 
though the employer in his discretion can and may 
allow him to be so represented and it cannot be 
said that in any enquiry against a workman natural 
justice demands that he should be represented by a 
representative of his union. 

hollowing this it must be held that refusal by the 
enquiring officer to the workman being represented 
at the domestic enquiry by a lawyer or by an out- 
sider would not vjliale the enquiry. If the workmen 
withdrew from the domestic enquiry on such refu- 
sal, the decision of the enquiring officer as a result 
of the ex-pavte enquiry finding the concerned work- 
men guilty of the charges levelled against them 
would not be invalid.” 

Even otherwise having regard to the questions of fact which 
have to be elicited at a domestic enquiry the assistance of 
a lawyer does not appear necessary, The refusal of permis- 
sion by whatever authority, it cannot be stud to have depriv- 
ed the workman the reasonable opportunity to defend him- 
solf particularly so when admittedly he was given the assis- 
tance of Mr. Raju the General Secretary of the State Bank 
of India staff union. 


9 . it can be seen thal from 1-7-1969 the Enquiry Officer 
adjourned the hearing at. the request of the workman. In the 
first instance on account of the illness of the workman the 
case was adjourned to 28-7-1969. Again it was adjourned to 
25-9-1969. It can be repeated that the adjournment of the 
case from 25-9-1969 is said to have been done as a matter 
of grace, though there were no substantial grounds for ad- 
journing. This adjournment was granted on account of peti- 
tition of the workman dated 22-9-1969 as per Ex. W, 1. 
The grounds alleged are that the petition for permission to 
engage a lawyer is pending with the Central Office of the 
Bank at Bombay and that the appeal against the decision 
of the Disciplinary Authority with regard to the non-with- 
drawal of the charge sheet is also pending. The Enquiry 
Officer in reply to this letter informed Ihe workman that his 
representation was already dealt with by the Disciplinary 
Authority and that no further communication be awaited by 
the workman. He however staled that there was no ground 
for adjourning the enquiry and that he can carry the matter 
to the Appellate Authority after the Disciplinary Authority 
passes the final orders in the matter. On 6-10-1969, admitted- 
ly the workman along with the Joint Secretary came to the 
enquiry spot. On the ground of illness of Mr. Raju the re- 
presentative already assisting the workman, they sought an 
adjournment. In view of the repeated adjournments already 
granted the Elnquiry Officer did not consider it necessary or 
expedient to further adjourn the enquiry. He insisted upon the 
workman to proceed with the enquiry taking the assistance 
of the Joint Secretary, Even according to the workman he 
was pulled away from that place by the Joint Secretary 
stating that he would not attend the enquiry at all. It can be 
noted that on the two dates of previous hearings the Enquiry 
Officer explicitly made it clear that no further adjournment 
would be given an that if the workman fails to attend the 
enquiry, it will be proceeded cx-parte. If the Joint Secretary 
who was accompanying (he workman had really any inten- 
tion to protect the interests of the workman, he would have 
sought for a few hours time to get himself ready and would 
have proceeded with the enquiry. From ihe manner of walk- 
ing out of the enquiry by the workman or at the instance of 
his' representative, it canfiot be said (hat the ex-purtc enquiry 
that proceeded is violative of principles of natural justice. 
It would on the other hand appear that from the very in- 
ception the workman or his representative was trying to drag 
the enquiry on one pretext or the other. In the circumstances, 
the evidence, of M.W. 1 that for the above reasons lie has 
to proceed ex-parle appears to me convincing. As against 
that back ground it is not certainly open to the workman 
to contend that the ex-parlc enquiry which was made conse- 
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quent to the refusal of adjournment, was unreasonable. The 
above ruling of the Supreme Court also lays down the same 
proposition. Thus to sum up on the two grounds which arc 
alleged to have resulted in prejudice to the workman, the 
enquiry cannot be said to be vitiated. There was no undue 
haste on the part of the Enquiry Officer to proceed with the 
enquiry. The ground of the pending request for the assistance 
of a lawyer with the Central office is neither a valid ground 
nor a good ground for seeking adjournment. The refusal of 
the adjournment oil 6-10-1969 by the Enquiry Officer cannot 
equally said to be an unreasonable one. If the workman al- 
lowed the proceedings to continue ex-partc, it was of his 
own making and choice. In this view of the matter the do- 
mestic enquiry held against the workman can be said to be 
fair and reasonable and in no way vitialed. 

10. In a dispute raised by a workman touching his dis- 
missal where a domestic enquiry is held, the Tribunal has 
to find in the first instance whether the enquiry was proper 
and fair. If it is held that the enquiry was fair and proper, 
the second question that falls for consideration is whether 
the evidence led in the domestic enquiry establishes the mis- 
conduct. If on the other hand the domestic enquiry is held 
vitiated for any reason the employer is to be called upon to 
lead evidence afresh before the Tribunal and thus justify the 
order of dismissal, In the preceding para it is held that 
the domestic enquiry was fair and proper. Titus the other 
question to be answered is whether there is proof prima 
facie of the alleged misconduct. It can be noted at this stage 
that if one evidence let in before the domestic enquiry, the 
alleged misconduct is held to be not proved the employer 
who has now made a request to that effect is to be called upon 
to lead evidence afresh in support of the charge. It is, 
therefore, now to be seen whether the evidence of the wit- 
nesses examined before the Enquiry Officer proved the mis- 
conduct or not. 

11. In the domestic enquiry three witnesses have been 
examined in support of the alleged misconduct. Witness 
No. 1 was the Dhobi who went to Mr. Chida's house to 
collect the soiled clothes. By thal time witness No, 2 Sycd 
Hafiz, Parrash-cum-Swccpcr was already in that house from 
11-00 A.M. cleaning the floor in the during room. When the 
first witness went there, the second witness along with him 
went upstairs to give the soiled clothes. It is their version 
that before they went upstairs they found the charge sheeted 
workman talking to Sri Chida's mother who was then sitting 
ousidc. When they were at the upstairs witness No. 2 heard 
Mrs. Chida shouting to somebody. The first man to come 
down from the upstairs was the first witness. When he came 
down he found Mrs. Chida telephoning and crying. A little 
later witness No. 2 also came down from the upstairs 
closing the door. He also found Mrs. Chida trying to ring up 
Mr. Chida. On their enquiry Mrs. Chida stated to them 
that Baga Reddy put his hand on her back and that she 
must report the incident us it was beyond her to endure, 
The third witness examined was Mrs. Chida who deposed to 
the statement made by Mrs. Chida touching the misconduct 
of the workman. It is true that the domestic enquiry was an 
ex-parte one and the charge sheeted workman had no oppor- 
tunity to cross examine in particular the two witnesses viz., 
Dhobi and Farrash-cum-S weeper to whom Mrs. Chida made 
statement immediately about the misconduct of the workman 
and who also found her in an agitated state, crying and try- 
ing to get into touch oil phone with Mr. Chida. It is not 
the evidence of the workman before the Tribunal that those 
two witnesses had any grouse against him so as to remotely 
infer that they deposed in the enquiry out of an oblique 
motive. Even with regard lo Mr. Chida the workman in his 
explanation would state that the former was treating hint 
with fatherly affection. If that was so, even Mr. Chida had 
no grouse against the workman to grind his axe against him. 
The immediate circumstantial evidence of the two witnesses 
viz., Dhobi and Farrash-cum-Sweeper being unassailable would 
also establish the misconduct, though they are not eye wit- 
ness to the incident, It is true that the 1 examination of Mrs. 
Chida, the only direct witness would have been more clinch- 
ing, but her non-examination is not at all fatal. If the expla- 
nation put by the workman is also tested on the touch 
stone of probability, it could be said that it lacks substance. 
His version is that on account of his witnessing a quarrel 
between Mrs. Chida and her mother-in-law, this false charge 
had been levelled against him by Mrs, Chida. It is his very 
admission before the Tribunal that he has been witnessing 
the quarrel between the mother-in-law and the daughter-in- 
law occasionally during one and half years. It is also his 
further admission that Mrs. Chida had no other ground or 
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grudge against him and that there was never a quarrel bet- 
ween him and Mrs. Chida. If tile workman had already wit- 
nessed those quarrels assuming that they did take place, there 
is no reason as to why Mrs. Chida should take exception 
on this occasion when the workman is said to have seen the 
quarrel, which could only bo a normal feature. Thus in 
the absence of any grouse for the two witnesses to depose 
and in the absence of any grudge or grouse cither for 
Mrs. Chida or for Mr. Chida the happening of the incident 
is rendered highly probable. At any rale the evidence cannot 
be brushed aside. Thus judged in the light of his own evi- 
dence and on the touch stone of probabilities, the incident 
does not appear to be a foisted one. No woman of reputation 
would risk such allegation, that too against a menial servant, 
in the absence of any cogent or convincing circumstances. 
It is, however, alleged by (he management that the family 
of Mrs. Chida is now away from Hyderabad and that 
Mr. Chida is working elsewhere and that the production of 
the said witness is not free from difficulty. Be that whatever 
it may. The non-examination of the complainant, it was 
contended, is not at all fatal. Reliance is sought to be placed 
by the management on the facts of a ruling of Supreme 
Court reported iu the Hast India Holds v. their workmen 
(1974 (!) LI.J, page 282) where the complainant 
was also not examined. Even in the absences of the 
examination of the complainant it can only be said that 
the evidence let iu before the Enquiry Officer certainly makes 
out a prima facie case. As noted above it is not the version 
of the workman before the Tribunal that the two version 
examined in the domestic enquiry were equally ininrical to 
him so as to say that they gave false evidence against him. 
In the evidence of such a Bare allegation even I have no 
hesitation in my mind in holding that the finding of the 
Enquiry Officer is based on some legal evidence. That finding 
cannot be said to be a perverse one. In this context the scope 
of interference by the Tribunal when a workman has been 
dismissed after domcslic enquiry can be considered. It is 
held in [Hendricks & Sons v. Industrial Tribunal & Others 
[1960 (II) LIJ, page 484] by the High Court of Andhra 
Pradesh. 


“The Industrial Tribunal in dealing with the dispute 
should not constitute) itself as an Appellate Authority 
over the decision of the management and ought 
not to interfere with the decision of the management 
merely because it takes a different view on the evi- 
dence and or ibo facts and circumstances of the 
case, the degree of proof required being only u 
nrima facie case and not a case proved to be hilt. 
The test is whether it was possible to arrive at the 
conclusion reached by the management on the evi- 
dence. Unless the requirements specified above arc 
shown to exist and have actually been found by the 
Industrial Tribunal to have been established, the 
Tribunal would not be justified in law in interfering 
with the decision of the Management and substiut- 
ing its own decision in its place”. 


Having regard to this scope of interference by the Tribunal 
and also in view of the fact that the finding was arrived at 
by the Enquiry Officer on some material and which finding 
cannot be said to be perverse, the dismissal order bas- 
ed upon it can only be said to be valid. The nature of mis- 
conduct is certainly a grave one but for that reason it is not 
nacessary for the Tribunal to embark again upon an enquiry 
by calling upon the Management to tender the evidence of 
Mrs. Chida when the said misconduct has been prima facie 
proved at the enquiry. It may also be noted that this is not 
a case which warrants any lesser punishment. 11 is also the 
evidence of the workman that he is employed elsewhere. 
For all these reasons 1 am not inclined to interfere with the 
dismissal order. The workman is, therefore, not entitled to 
any relief. 

Award passed accordingly. 

Dictated to the Stenographer, transcribed by him und cor- 
rected by me and given under my hand and the seal of this 
Tribunal, this the 15th day of December, 1975. 


APPENDIX OF EVIDENCE 

Witnesses examined for Witnesses examined for 

workman. Management. 


W.W. 1 M. Baga Roddy. M.W. 1 Shri Bhupondra 

Kumar Mukerjce. 

W.W. 2 Sri M. Baga Reddy. M.W. 2 Sri N-V. Naidu. 

Recalled and Rosworn, 

Documents Exhibited for workman 

Ex. W, 1. Letter of Sri M. Bagga Reddy, Farrash-cum- 
Sweeper, dated 22-9-1969, addressed to Sri B. K. 
Mukherjce, Enquiry Officer, requesting for postpone- 
ment of the Enquiry on 25-9-1969. 

Ex, W. 2. Letter of the enquiry officer, dated 24-9-1969, 
addressed to Sri M. Baga Reddy in respect of the 
enquiry proceedings. 

Ex. W. 3. Copy of the explanation of Sri M. Baga Reddy, 
dated 25-9-1969, addressed to the Deputy Secretary 
and Treasurer, Enquiry Officer, State Bank of India, 
L.H.O, 

Documents Exhibited for management 

Ex. M. 1. Explanation of Sri M. Baga Reddy, dated 
28-7-1969 addressed to the Disciplinary Authority, 
The Principal, Staff Training College (State Bank 
of India) in respect of the charge sheet dated 
17-4-1969. 

Ex. M. 2. Enquiry Proceedings into the charges levelled 
against Sri Baga Reddy, Funash-cum-Sweeper. 

Ex. M. 3. Report of the Enquiry Officer, on the charge 
framed against Sri Baga Reddy, Farrash-cum-Swcepcr, 
Stuff Training College, Hyderabad. 

Ex. M. 4. Letter of Principal Staff Training College, (Dis- 
ciplinary Authority) dated 27-8-1969 addressed to 
Sri M. Baga Reddy, refusing to give the permission 
to defend the workman by a lawyer. 

Ex. M. 5. Appeal of Sri M. Baga Reddy, dated 22-9-1969, 
addressed to Sri S. D. Vurma, Appellate Authority, 
State Bank of India, Central Officer, Bombay, with 
regard to the withdrawal of the charge sheet dated 
17-4-196 9. 

Ex, M. 6. Award of the National Industrial Tribunal 
(Bank Dispute dated 3-4-1969 in respect of the offi- 
cials empowered to take disciplinary action. 

Ex. M. 7. Memo, dated 11-4-1969, from the Principal, 
Staff Training College, issued to Sri M. Baga 
Reddy. 

Ex, M. 8. Dismissal Order issued to Sri M, Baga Reddy, 
dated 28-1-1970 from the Disciplinary Action Autho- 
rity, Principal, staff Training College, (Sstate Bank 
of India) Hyderabad. 

Sri T. NARASING RAO, M.A.,LL.B., Presiding Officer. 

[No. L. 12012/119/74 /LRI1IJ 
R. KUNJ1THAPADAM, Under Secy. 

wmr 

<t£ fctff, 1 3 ffinqr, 1975 

fqo xtto 4 82. — trrqtn: ^ tpt t far vr# sfiurar 

fafhfce famr T qr/ ff & xrrr- 

%wt yptun: • i j Fm i tRstRr ft ffpffsnrff 

rihe T-4+R.I % sffr tH 7 fTTPT fWRPT $ ; 

tffa: ?rwn: tt % fm, 

'RqT qteffiRT I ; 
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IflV: 4W, fWT TTfafTTP, 1947, (1947 47 14) 

nff tnrr 741 xtk strt 10 4 % 77 -httt ( 1) % (7) gra 

777 srfipwf 47 stpt 4R7 gp, kak trtk tpr xiknEprr hIet- 
4 r<it Tfet trt) ti, Hra’b 'kraTr 41(7477) *41 tV** b. 7 ° k^tr 
?Pr, fan u lien 4 'f vrn^T-' if .A ; n uk “t” Hart 47 wr 
rfkftfw 4ifti+< ,, i *pt HTRpknn % bro Breftn 4 rt( % 1 

«wjwl 

JflTT l ^4HM rfpT Pro % 7TT1W kk TOT*?, ST4TOT 
% swircrcr 47 «ft aiM-t'-i In*. wi-h wsri, irtwt 
UlRip 7IT7 JpV S>3pt aft srfwfw TTWT 477 ap fpTT [973 
it 3 WRI 7t7 477 tffilTt Tfak 4% 47T4Tf r7T7Tf77 TO ? 

qfi 7ft, 84 Paftra" ttottr fkr tettPt 17 5441 <. t ? 

[to tpr- 2 6 0 1 2/ 1 3/ 7 5-it « 4 (to) ] 

ORDER 

New Delhi, The 13th November, 1975 

S.O. 482. — Whereas the Central Government is of opi- 
nion that an industrial dispute exists between the employers 
in relation to the management of Rourkcla Steel Plant of 
Hindustan Steel Limited, Post Office Rourkcla and their 
workmen in respect of the matter specified in the Schedule 
hereto annexed; 

And, whereas the Central Government considers it desir- 
able to refer the said dispute for adjudication; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by 
section 7A, and clause (d) of sub-section (1) of section 10, 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 (14 of 1947), the 
Central Government hereby constitutes an Industrial Tribunal 
of which Shri B, N, Misra shall be the Presiding Officer, 
with headquarters at Bhubaneshwar and refers the said dis- 
pute for adjudication to the said Tribunal. 

SCHEDULE 

“Whether the action of the management of Rourkcla 
Steel plant of Hindustan Steel Limited, Post Office 
Rourkcla, in stopping three increments of Shri 
Gopal Singh, Assistant Store Keeper, Barsua Iron 
Ore Mines in 1973 with cumulative effect for alleged 
negligence of duty was justified? If not, to what 
relief is the concerned workman entitled?” 

[No. L-26012/13/75-D-IV(B)] 
rukr 

7t ft^fr, 15 74r47, 197 5 
Wlo WI» 483. — 4kff4 774TR 47 7T7 I f% irnf 

if kkfW flmt % tr if (ifpo) 

EtBrSf, tTR'mfl, rftqr ¥1 Ihh^ot pk *17141 1517 % spw- 
if 'tm Bftff5r*tif nk 77% 4t74rRf 4; 4T4 tTTt qkufTrr; 
faTTT (WTPT I ; 

ffk 77477 747 fkrrc 47 TOTTfTTOR 4; ftrn Tri'firrar 
4R7T 7H5trfl $ ; 

TtPT: wt, tfftftfhrt [44 id XrfafTTOT, 1947 (1947 44 14) 
Tit tnrr 10 40 tt-tott ( 1) % tpr (4) gprr 747 w fiotf i 47 
STtffiT 4T77 giT, kjk *R477 TO f4477 47 747 wfaEum 4ft 

tiw 7ft %xitfhr qfk kak 7747 t xffia'rftpft TrftrTRyr, (fiwr 2), 
fit % firn fk/ftpr TORffr | I 

WT ^ffl) TPT^rfT frnRRT (rfTTT) ftTlrri’?, q | m jlu, 

qkrr % iktjfEt # ^ruffpirq-, ifrr^fR xfrTT^K qk kr 


rrPTTmT, ff^TW f?T WWi sT Yl 7-9-1975 % tj^rfr 777% %t 

47 rkrfr rrrpfTfTd «ff ? ffitf, fit TfT TtktR fTPT TT^TT 
Ttr f!+4K | ? 

[WIT ptT- 2 fi 012 / 14/7 sAt- 4 (kr ) ] 
'flqrg Tper, navurr TfftRfkt (Enrii) 

ORDER 

New Delhi, the 15th November, 1975 

S.O. 483. — Whereas the Central Government is of opi- 
nion that an industrial dispute exists between the employers 
in relation to the management of Pissurlem Iron Ore Mine 
of Messrs Agrawal Minerals (Goa) Private Limited, Margao- 
Gou and their workmen in respect of the matters specified 
in the Schedule hereto annexed; 

And whereas the Central Government considers it desir- 
able to refer the said dispute for adjudication; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by 
clause (d) of sub-section (1) of section 10 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 (14 of 1947), the Central Government 
hereby refers the said dispute for adjudication to the Indust- 
rial Tribunal (No. 2), Bombay, constituted under section 7A 
of the said Act, 

SCHEDULE 

“Whether the action of the management of Messrs 
Agrawal Minerals (Goa) Private Limited, Margao- 
Goa in retrenching Shri A. Radhakrishnan, Com- 
pressor Operator and Shri Nana Sab, Assistant 
Wagon Drill Operator with effect from 7-9-1975 
was justified? If not, to what relief are the said 
workmen entitled?” 

[No. L-26012/ 14/75-DTV(B)] 
BHUPENDRA NATH, Section Officer (Spl.) 
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pt f^FifT, 1 5 TTTqT, 19 7 5 

vn win 484 ,— hpiT wraa quiijji p Erfafkr 'akfifro 
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Tlrnffpr wfti 4 >P>i' 7757 T 3 , ERtnr 47 fTHI-dfTO 4 ) ffl) ^ 7 k 
Vn fqkr 7 Err 7^7 tor qkfrfw ^ftpfRwr 777 T 3 , 

'77447 747 MTRi'JtTI feRli 717 77 PT77 if q I R7 4R7T 77 7 
kf 441777177 4Tf 7T7 qk f4 "ftT % 777 R 7747 f777T7 4R7T I 
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W ErTTC % TMTR ’rkftf'TT ERR Vl EUW HTiTT 

*rk tr)^ 


4t4 GW Wtkipt RfiT Gr4 *mr tut- *i i o i i ( i ) / 7 s-tTt 2 (41) 
tttHt fae vra 'hriiiffr: crpGr 2 2 - iv 1 u 7 5 ('art T 

tut hEtt i Turn, wffrjRor, ■hr 1 1 , 

) 3' r ? KWR (ii), TR>3 
22-2-1975 ir HR 475 TO 
tr mo 10 s (i) v « r T if 
StVTfSRT I 

[*mi TR-4 I 0 1 I ( I )/754N-2.(41 )] 
iRf'T sufT-jr, wwr>r ?Tftrprfr (Erita) 

ORDER 

New Delhi, the 15th November, 15)75 

S. O. 484 . — Whereas the industrial dispute specified 
in the Schedule hereto annexed is pending before the Central 
Government Industrial Tribunal No. 1, Dhanbud. 

And whereas the post of the Presiding Officer, Central 
Government Industrial Tribunal No. 1, Dhanbad, is lying 
vacant; 

And whereas "for the ends of justice and to avoid in- 
convenience to the parties, the Central Government considers 
it desirable that the said dispute should be disposed of without 
further delay; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred 
by sub-section (1) of section 33B of the Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1947 (14 of 1947), the Central Government hereby with- 
draws the proceedings in relation to the said dispute pending 
before the Central Government Industrial Tribunal No. 1, 
Dhanbad, and transfers the same to the Central Government 
Industrial Tribunal, No. 3, Dhanbad for the disposal of the 
said proceedings and directs that tho Central Government 
Industrial Tribunal No. 3, Dhanbad, shall proceed with the 
said proceedings from the stage at which these are transferred 
to it and dispose of tho same according to law, 

SCHEDULE 


SI. Parties to the dispute Reference No. and date of 
No. industrial dispute 

1, Managctnont of Messers No. L-41011(l)/75-D. 2(B) 

Dehri-Rohtas Light Rail- dated 22-2-1975 Published 

way Company Limited and as S O, 10S (E) in the 

their workmen. Gazette of India (Extra- 

ordinary.), part II Section 
3, Sub-Section (u) dated 
22-2-1975 at page 475). 

[No. L-41011 (1)/75-D .11(B)] 


tpRt 

VI o tpo 4 8 5. — TRTT TRTR G TIT | fV 'P-KT WW 

spTftfr ir EtEEtr Em) % sir 4 mwfhr *3 rt Em % tpftprar 
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:-TRT 7T T HNEi ufcT T-sW TRTR WRtVEtV MfqTRV, fGWt 
TT 'mM’TT T Rpr fasfitRT vGV | | 

’TTgul 

TTI tjtsfpT (KTtW), VlRrfftr tJW Em, G ftR# 

TT mV 7ITT TR TTRT, GwIJT (TeRR), Tt 2 0-6-197 5 
(tTRI^f) 4 HTTP HHIKT T77T T) VTWf 'TTa'TfTtT |? trfif Hjji, 
G THTR f'RT snjclW TT iTTTR & ? 

[rfo UR 42012/21/75 if 2(G)] 

ORDER 

S.O 485 . — Whereas the Central Government is of opi- 
nion that an industrial dispute exists between the employers 
in relation to the management of Ihc Food Corporation of 
India and their workman in respect of the matters specified 
in the Schedule hereto annexed; 

And whereas the Central Government considers it desir- 
able to refer the said dispute for adjudication; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by 
clause (cl) of sub-section (1) of section 10 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 (14 of 1947), the Central Government 
hereby refers the said dispule for adjudication to (he Central 
Governmenl Industrial Tribunal, Delhi constituted under 
section 7 A of the said Act, 

SCHEDULE 

"Whether tho action of the Zonal Manager (North). Food 
Corporation of India, New Delhi, in terminating 
the service of Shri Gian Chand Gulati, Messenger, 
with effect from 20-6-75 (afternoon) is justified? If 
not, to what relief is the workman entitled 7" 

[No. L. 42012/21 /75/DJIBJ 

KTRT 

G fefr, 1 7 TITTR, 1 9 7 5 

VI o Wo 486, — T“/r4 TRTR Vt TUT ft fV Tfclt TTRTJ 
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zrv., m, HVitrifTT Htr TfufinrK, 1947 (1947 tt 14) 
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Tr ukr t ttoio thV itVk: M'afs stTraur Tt 1 - 7-1975 it tGt ?r 
EGtt tG- tt trtt^ TrrpfifTT I ? tEc uff, 4t 4 tktr 

EfKT ^ | ? 

[4w mr 41011 / 3 / 753 V -2 (4t)] 

TTR1U sf^TJT, tpTKFT TtEtFRF (fuffl'T) 
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ORDER 

New Delhi, the 17th November, 1975 

S.O. 486. — .Whereas the Central Government is of opi- 
nion that an industrial dispute exists between the employers 
in relation to the management of Messrs Futwah-fslampur 
Light Railway Company Limited and their workmen in res- 
pect of the matters specified in the Schedule hereto annexed; 

And whereas the Central Government considers it desir- 
able to refer the said dispute for adjudication; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred (>y 
clause fd) of sub-section fl) of section 10 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 (14 of 1947), the Central Government 
hereby refers the said dispute for adjudication to the Central 
Government Industrial Tribunal No. 1, Dh annuo constituted 
under section 7A of the said Act. 

SCHEDULE 

“Whether the action of the management of Messrs 
Futwah-Islampur Light Railway Company Limited 
in suspending Sarvashrl A, K. Vcrmn and Khurshid 
Alum front service with effect from 1-7-1975, is 
justified? If not, 1o what relief are these workmen 
entitled?” 

(No. L-41011(3)/75-D. II (B)] 
HARBANS BAHADUR, Section Officer (Spl.) 

wnfsi 

21 3TPTL 1 97 5 

TOoUfTo 4 8 7. — r-sftr BETTE Et EPT £ fY ^ TTTTJ 
■wd/fTl ft fhrpri'^c Nutt % A I? Sf 4 e1EV JIX7 EVT 

®1et 4 tTffferntrT, tow % ettspet fFsna' faAUrcit sflE 

Turret % tu?; farre fawE £; 

tr>T ^rjfhr ron tto frrrr vt TOitrfR’n’w % fan; 
tert ttlTjRfpT flflrwtff 

SET: , *ET, xtlwlf'K' fspTTT wNruhn, 1947 (1947 TT 14) 

'ft otet to tmrcr ( 1) % bpw (t) tft tut Trfrm't tt 

sm>r tetT je, hette ttt frrrr vt tut krfiafETB # 

SttET 7T % Wffa eFot feliT WTt TTtaffW TfaTET TOTOI 
1 > -ONldvitrE fab' fhsfilT TETt £ I 

TOT>3TT EUTET ^ ^ ^RT UEftfarrBR, TETTrTT %S5rtT- 

Tt sft tet qlfjTf, *f?r i 'btorI, 1.975 tT 

?rrmf tt tbito vut Tf Tifnf BnrrfacT | ? ufa mff ?fr 

RE fro TFJfflT TT ETETT £ ? 

|>iw tror-320 1 2 / 12 / 7 5-Tr- 4 (e)] 


ORDER 

New Delhi, the 21st November, 1975 

_ lS.O. 487. — Whereas the Central Government is of opi- 
nion that art industrial dispute exists between the employers 
in relation to the management of Messrs Dunnage Wood and 
Scrap Dealers Association, Calcutta and their workmen in 
respect of the matters specified in the Schedule hereto 
annexed; 

And whereas the Central Government considers it desir- 
able to refer the said dispute for adjudication; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by 
clause (d) of sub-section (1) of section 10 of the Industrial 
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Disputes Act, 1947 (14 of 1947), the Central Government 
hereby refers the said dispute for adjudication to the Cen- 
tral Government Industrial Tribunal, Calcutta constituted 
under section 7A of the said Act. 

SCHEDULE 

“Whether the action of the management of Messrs 
Dunnage Wood and Scrap Dealers Association, 
Calcutta in terminating the service of Shti Baclia 
Lai Choudhury, Watchman, with died from the 
1st February. 1975 is justified 7 If not. to what 
relief is lie entitled ?” 

[No. L-32012/I2/75-D TV(A)1 
New Delhi, the Rlh January, 1976 

S;0. 488. — Tn pursuance of section 17 of the Industrial 
Disputes Acts, 1947 (14 of 1947), the Central Government 
hereby publishes the following award of the Central Gov- 
ernment Industrial Tribunal, Bombay in the industrial dis- 
pute between the employers in relation to the management 
of 12 Stevedores at Mormugoa Harbour (Goa) specified in 
the Schedule hereto annexed and their workman, which was 
received by the Central Government on the 6th January, 
1976. 

SCHEDULE 

1. Messrs Agencia Commercial Marilima, Vasco-da- 

Gama (Goa). 

2. Messrs Agencia Ultramarina Private Limited, Vasco- 

da-Ciama (Goa). 

3. Messrs Chowgule Brothers, Mormugoa Harbour (Goa). 

4. Messrs Damodnr Mangalji and Company (Private) 

Limited., Vnsco-da-Gama (Goa). 

5. Messrs Elesbao Pereira and Sons, Vasco-da-Gama 

(Goa). 

6. Messrs Machado and Sons, Agents and Stevedores 

Private Limited, Vasco-da-Gama (Goa). 

7. Messrs Gosalia Shipping Private Limited, Vasco-da- 

Gama (Goa). 

8. Messrs Lima l.eituo and Company, Momugoa Har- 

bour (Goa). 

9. Messrs Mormugoa Navegadora Limited, Vasco-da- 

Gama (Goa). 

10. Messrs Rajaram V. Rcdij, Vasco-da-Gama (Goa). 

11. Messrs V. M. Salgaocar and Brothers Private Limited, 

Vasco-da-Gama (Goa). 

12. Messrs V. S. Dcmpo and Company Private Limited, 

Mormugoa Harbour (Goa). 

AWARD 

BEFORE THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIAL 
TRIBUNAL NO. 2, BOMBAY 

PRESENT: 

Shi i B, Ramlul Kislicn, IT. M, Bur-ut-Luw, Judge, Presi- 
ding Officer 

REFERENCE NO. CG1T-2/12 OF 1975 

Employers in relation to the management of 12 Slcvcdors 
at Mormugao Harbour (Goa) 

AND 

Their Workmen 

APPEARANCES : 

For the employers. — 

(M/s. Lima Lcitao & Co., Goa) No appearance 
For the workmen. — No appearance 

State : Union Territory of Goa 

Industry : Major Ports and Docks Bombay, dated the 
12th December, 1975. 
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AWARD PART-Jl 

The Government of India, Ministry of Labour have, in 
exercise of the powers conferred on lhem by clause (d) of 
sub-section (i) of Section 10 of the Industrial Disputes Act. 
1947 (14 of 1947) by their order No, L-3601 1(4)/75-D-JV(A) 
dated 2 1st July, 1975 referred to this Tribunal for adjudica- 
tion an industrial dispute exist inn between the employers in 
relation to the management of 12 stevedores at Mormugao 
Harbour (Goa) specified in Schedule 1 in respect of the sub- 
ject matter specified in Schedule II. 

SCHEDULE! 

1. Messrs Agenda Commercial Maritime, Vasco-da- 

Gnma (Goa.) 

2. Messrs Agencia Ultramarine Private Limited, Vasco- 

da-Gama. 

3. Messrs Chowgule Brothers, Mormugoa Harbour 

(Goa.) 

4. Messrs Damodar Mangalji and Company Private 

Limited, Vusco-dn-Gama (Goa). 

5. Messrs Elesbao Pereira and Sons, Vasco-da-Gama 

(Goa). 

6. Messrs Machado and Sons, Agents and Stevedores 

Private Limited, Vasco-da-Gama (Goa). 

7. Messrs Gosalia Shipping Private Limited, Vasco-da- 

Gama (Goa). 

8. Messrs Lima Lcitno and Company, Mormugao Har- 

bour (Goa). 

9. Messrs Mormugao Navegadorc Limited, Vasco-da 

Gama (Goa). 

10. Messrs Rajaram V. Rcdij, Vasco-da-Gama, (Goa). 

11. Messrs V. M, Salgaocar and Brothers Private Limited. 

Vasco-da-Gama, (Goa). 

12. Messrs V. S. Dempo and Company Private Limited, 

Mormugao Harbour (Gon). 


[Part JI — 


ft'-'l") , I TIT 71 , 197 6 

IhoWU 489 , — laTffRT ffffff qffr 3 RT 5 r ITR ffffa 

ufttlffiffT, 1952 ( 1 952 Iff 19 ) iff OTTl 16 iff ■J'TffRf ( 2 ) 

tTRT TUT Wllffl Iff Tltl IRff iflT WRI % TUPIRr, «n<T 3 , 

r-u? a, T-pavr (ii) n ffrfba 15 ^rrf, 1972 iff tmfirFT 

’TRI JRItR % 1JTJ4 Rff ?fR pTlffT JTTUPT (‘Iff *ffr fHfflTT 

Frth iff) fffffrjrpu ffo urn mo 17 1 4 , 4 *r£ 1972 

% if, %-TRT ttt’FRi *tTPff ffRTTm IR1 1STTF7T qT ftuffipt 

ffff RUTTl % qqf iff, n'r WUET: sppp ItfflTfffq'T % 'TPTff 4: 
Ftp nrf sfrr jf, -jiq CTFtTfffqq- T tnffq fr ru r 

ff fffffffe’R srqftl % mthlp iff Tlffip ff qtff ifft iff ifR fflfff 
% fpp war %rfr & I 

[rum pp- 3 5 0 I 4 ( 2 2 ) / 7 S-TUppi 2] 


Ncfi; Delhi, the 1st January 1976 

S.O. 489 . — In exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
section (2) of section 16 of the Employees Provident Funds 
and Family Pension Fund Act, 1952 (19 of 1952) and In 
continuation of the notification of the Government of India 
in the late Ministry of Labour and Rehabilitation (Department 
of Labour and Employment) No. S.O. 1714, dated the 
4th May, 1972, published in the Gazette of India Part 11-sec- 
tion 3-sub-section (ii), dated the 1 5th Inly, 1972, the Central 
Government hereby exempts such class of establishments 
owned or controlled by charitable institutions as are working 
exclusively for the benefit of their employees, from the 
operation of the said Act for a further period of five years 
with effect front the date of expiry of the period specified 
in the said notification. 


SCHEDULE It 

(a) Whether the Stevedores of Mormugao Harbour spe- 

cified in Schedule I arc justified in not supplying 
uniforms to their Chief Foremen, Assistant Foremen, 
Supervisors, Tally Clerks and Showel Keepers? If 
not, to whnt relief the concerned workmen en- 
titled 

(b) Whether the Stevedores of Mormugao Harbour men- 

tioned in Schedule I are justified in not paying over- 
time allowance and conveyance charges to their 
Chief Foremen, Foremen, Assistant Foremen, Super- 
visors and Tally Clerks when they are required to 
attend the Pool Office for grievance procedure 
during the period of their rest? If not, to what 
relief arc the concerned workmen entitled ?" 

2. Aflcr the receipt of the order of reference notices were 
issued to the parties for filing their statements. The em- 
ployers specified in Schedule J, except S. No. 8 M/s. Lima 
Lcitao and Company, Mormugao Harbour and the workman 
through their Association filed a settlement praying that the 
Award be passed in terms of settlement. Accordingly, Award 
Part I dated 30-9-1975 in respect of Employers mentioned in 
Schedule I except S. No. 8 was passed. 

3. As the Employer S. No. 8 M/s. Lima I.eitao & Co., and 
the workmen remained absent on 20- 1 1-1975, ex-parte notices 
were issued to M/s, Lima Leitao and Company and the 
General Secretary, Mormugoa Stevedores Staff Association 
fixing the hearing on 12-12-1975. While the General Secretary 
of the Association accepted the notice, the notice addressed 
to M/s, Lima Leitao & Co. was returned with the postal 
remark ‘refused by M/s. Lima Lcitao & Co, Pvt Ltd. Mormu- 
gao Hr.’ In spite of the receipt of the cx-parte notice the Gene- 
ral Secretary, Mormugao Stevedores Staff Association did 
not file any written statement. He also did not appear before 
me on the date of hearing, I am left with no other alternative 
but to pass a no dispute award in respect of Employer at 
S. No. 8 M/s. Lima Leitao & Co. Limited, I make no order 
as to costs. 

B. RAMLAL KISHEN, Presiding Officer 
[No. L-36011(4) /75-D 1V(A)] 
NAND LAL, Section Officer (Spl.) 


[No. S. 3 50 14(22) /7 5-PF.II] 
nffiutfr, 3 SPUR), 1976 

VtoSJU 490.—’ miffifl RUq VtuT WiWffffiT, 1948 ( 1948 

itr 34 ) iff urt i iff Runrr ( 3 ) am gqrr urPRtfff in 
jptrir iRff frrbr *rtr 1 irit), 1970 iff re 

irflqr T TR if hm iRtft ftffTiq sin siffffffa i T ttRFt- 
RR («TTT 44 45 It wfffFWff aff iff ST^tT iff ITT ijlff 

#) sfk SERIR Trq wk W. ( STITT 76 iff RT-EfTTT ( 1 ) iffr ffRT 
77, 78, 7 9 iffr 8 1 It WffiTIh R> luff iff iff Iff *Tlff 
pf) It RRRJ RffRUJ TD1 |t ffftqftTpRT OTfff ff 

flffrff fffrffr m^ir fam if quiti Tnuunff iff 
jffqTd RpurfRI I I 

[tf° ffff-3801 3/ 1 6/7 4-ff^'olff^o] 

New Delhi, the 3 January, 1976 

S.O. 490 . — In exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
section (3) of section 1 of the Employees’ State Insurance 
Act, 1948 (34 of 1948), the Central Government hereby ap- 
points the 1st February, 1976 as the date on which the 
provisions of Chapter IV (except sections 44 and 45 which 
have already been brought into force) and Chapter V and 
VI (except sub-section (1) of section 76 and sections 77, 78, 
79 and 81 which have already been brought into force) of 
the said Act shall come into force in the following areas in 
the Stale of Maharashtra, namely 

The area comprising of : — 

The limits of Budhgaon Revenue village in Taluka Miraj, 
District Sangli. 


[No. S-380 13 / 1 6/74-HI] 
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famV, e wttl, 19 7 6 

WToWTo491. — TFJq afUrT fTfaftmT. 1048 (l948 
•FT 34) Ft tTRT 1 3TOTTT ( 3 ) SRT q^TT FfFFTt FT TOW 
FRT gcr, TKFIT 25 3rqFff, 1 976 'FT Fq tTTfpsT % FT 

4 ftqTT FRf) fwFt 3FT WftrfWT % tTWTR 4 (t-IRT 44 
xflT 45 ^ xrfqfrFq tit q^r q^q qff ft sjFt %) tfR wwrrq 

5 wk 6 [arm 76 TqqRT ( i ) xrk uRt n, is, i a tfR 
81 % trfqfvq-i 3 ft q**r tfr q^tt qff >ii f] % ttt-’i sfkrTFT 

trf ^ wk) Jr q^qr jiff], tprfr : 


fk"rr 

TfrtVpr 

Jr— 


(0 



KWT 7 3, 

(2) 

&qT*pj7: 


. ^ TO HOT 28, 

(3) 

9tTf31TrjT 


TOT HWT 8 1, 

(4) 

'npnrsT 


. *n*'i WT 7 G, 


% THPR 

trnff it fJrFPrr 

qqr tfor 1 


[4wr ith-3801 3 / 1 1 / 75-950 mfo] 


New Delhi, the 6th January, 1976 


9.0. 491. — In exercise Of the powers conferred by sub- 
section (3) of section T~ of the Employees’ State Insurance 
Act, 1948 (34 of 1948), the Central Government hereby 
appoints the 25th January, 1976 as the date on which the 
provisions of Chapter TV (except sections 44 and 45 which 
have already been brought into force) and Chapters V and VI 
[except sub-section (1) of section 76 and sections 77, 78, 79 
and 81 which have already been brought into force] of the said 
shall come into force in the following areas in the State of 
Haryana, namely : — 


The area comprising the revenue villages of 


(1) Bahalgarh, 

(2) Depalpur, 

(3) Fazilpur, 

(4) Ahmedpur, 

In District Sonepat. 


Had Best Number 73, 
Had Best Number 28, 
Had Best Number 81. 
Hud Best Number 76, 


[No. S-38013/1 1 /75-H11 


•FTo^CTTo 492 . — ■q>4'tl<V TTFT qktT irfufarpT, 1948 (l948 
•FT 34 ) FT UT7T 1 qff '3’T-HRT (,'i) HITT STRT tqfFFTf ’FT 
qu5 T T F\d if, -/la TtTFR I FT 2 5 Si -ia 0 , 1978 Ft tJTT 

qrfri F *q Jf fqqrr qnvft ft, qqq qrfntqqq % trwrq 

4 (trm 44 tfR 45 % wfJrkqq aft qqJr ftt q^rr qff srr 5 # 

ft) tflT wsqrq 5 «k 6 [tTTTT 76 <T ^qEtTTT (t) tfk tTTTT 
7 7, 7 8, 76 Tl)T81 % WfqfTFT, 3ft qtfJr ftt q’pf 95V FT sjqff 

ft] % qqqtq FqfjF trf ft: farFfTfirr tftrrf Jf q^r ftfft 

tpqftr : — 

fqtTT <TPj*t> *HTMl qtq 

^qrfT 4mrft arFsrrfr (i) qt^rtfr 

(ii) ffttTRnirFftT 


[ifo pqo 380 13/l8/75-n.5° TTTf°] 

S. O, 492.— In exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
section (3) of section 1 of the Employees’ Stale Insurance Act, 
1948 (34 of 1948), the Central Government hereby appoints 
the 25th January, 1976 as the date on which the provisions of 
Chapter IV (except section 44 and 45 which have already been 
brought into force) and Chapters V and VI (except sub-section 
(l) of section 76 end sections 77, 78, 79 (and 81 which have 

132G1/75 — 28 


already been brought into force] of the said Act shall come into 
force in the following areas in the State of Karnataka, namely : — 


District 

Taluk 

Hobli 

village 

Bellary 

Bellary 

Bellary 

(i) Bellary 

(ii) Bisalahalli 


[NO. S-38013/I8/75-HI] 


qftfftRff, 9 TFTJrff, 1076 


ft° *rro493 , — ffftA tm sftnr srRThrqq, 1943 (1948 
•ft 34 ) q?) trrcr 1 Ft tjqtnrr ( 3 ) aro qqrr srfwfr ft qmq 
Frit jt, ft^tq trfr tfttrt 2 5 ffitT, 1970 Ft ctrTst 
% w Jf fqqq Frqt ft, fspr qfr sft qrFtrltm % wsqrq 4 ( etrt 
44 Ffk 45 ) ft: 5FqRqq ft q^Jr ft) q^tr fT ft rjqfr ft) qfk 
qsqnr 5 «k e [srm 7 6 q?r qquRr ( 1 ) fAf «trt 77 , 78, 
79 Ttk si wirrlFFT, qfr q^T q^n f) ft q[qfr |] 
Tqqrti 'nnq trstr % fqwftrfa.T tqf Jr q^n ^ff), : — 


FIT 

tfm 

TTFRraTrr FT nPT 

pKT 

TfqqT 

1. UlgWT 


35 

2 . tpfk 


7 

3 . Trn^rmrTT 


9 

4 . qrrftft 


26 

5 . 


10 

6. 


8 

7. tUlTM'TT 

. 

25 

f3TTTT Tfr? Jr 1 




[kc trq-38 01 3 / 2 4 / 74 - 155 ° XTT^o] 
trrfo trrTo qg5TFl94, qq-qf%q 


New Delhi, the 9th January, 1976 
S. O, 493. — In exercise of the powers conferred by sub 
section (3) of section 1 of the Employees’ Stato Insurance Act, 
1948 (34 of 1948), the Central Government hereby appoints 
the 25th January, 1976 as th? date on which the provisions of 
Chapter IV (except sections 44 and 45 which have already been 
brought into force) and Chapters V and VI [except sub-section 
(1) of section and sections 77, 78, 79 and 81 which have already 
been brought into force] of the said Act shall come into force 
in the following areas in the State of Punjab, namely : — 


Serial 

Name of the 

Had Bast 

Number Revenue Village 

Number 

1. 

Sohana 

35 

2. 

Mataur 

7 

3. 

Shahi Majra 

9 

4, 

Balongi 

26 

5, 

Moliali 

10 

6. 

Madan Pur 

8 

7. 

Bar Majra 

25 


in district Ropar, 


[NO. S-380I3/24/74-HT] 
S.S. Sabasranaman Dy., Secy. 


S.O. 494. — In pursuance of section 17 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 (14 of 1947), the Central Government 
hereby publishes the following award of the Central Govern- 
ment Industrial Tribunal, Hyderabad, in the industrial dis- 
pute between the employers in relation to the management 
of Messrs. Tandur and Navandgi Stone Quarries (Private) 
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Limited, Bashirabad, and their workmen, which was received 
by the Central Government on the 1st January, 1976. 

BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL : (CENTRAL) 
AT HYDERABAD 

PRESENT : 

Sri T. Narasing Rao, M.A., LL.B., 

Industrial Dispute No. 9 of 1973 
BETWEEN 

Workmen of M/s. Tandur and Navandgi Stone Quarries 
(Private) Limited, Bashirabad, Hyderabad District. 

AND 

The Management, M/s Tandur and Navandgi Stone 
Quarries (Private) Limited, Bashirabad, Hyderabad 
District. 

APPEARANCES : 

Sri K. Satyanarayana, Advocate— for Workmen. 

Sri K. Srinivasamurthy, Hon. Secretary, F.C.C. & 1. — 
for Management. 

AWARD 

The Government of India in Ministry of Labour and Reha- 
bilitation (Department of Labour and Employment) through 
Notification No. L-290 1 1(29) /73-LR. IV, dated 2-5-1973 
referred the Industrial Dispute between the employers in re- 
lations to the Management of M/s. Tandur and Navandgi 
Stone Quarries (Pvt.) Limited, Bashirabad, Hyderabad District 
and their workmen under Section 7A and Section 10(l)(d) 
of the Industrial Disputes Act for adjudication by this 
Tribunal on the following issues : — 

Item I — Whether the demand of the following workmen 
of Malkapur Quarries for payment of Kadi work 
carried from 21-11-71 and Tasulutarugulu from 
25-11-71 in Malkapur Quarries against the Manage- 
ment of Tandur and Navandgi Stone Quarries (Pri- 
vate) Limited is legal and justified? If so, to 
what relief are these workmen entitled? 

Item II — Whether the demand of the following workmen 
of Messrs Tandur and Navandgi Stone Quarries 
(Private) Limited for Payment for the work alleged 
to have been done in ‘Kutchas’ etc., from 5-8-71 to 
30-10-71 is legal and justified? If so, to what relief 
are these workmen entitled? 

Item III— Whether the demand for measurement and 
payments of 'he following workmen of Kadi, Tasu- 
iutaruguiu, Tova, Bazda, Poakatarugu in Karankota, 
Kodicherla, Namalgi, Kydigara and Ogipura and 
other quarries against the management of the 
tandur and Navandgi Stone Quarncs (Private) Limi- 
ted is justified? If so, to what relief are these 
workmen entitled? 

The lists of the workmen having claims on various counts 
are also appended to reference under each item. 

2. The reference was registered as I.D. No. 9 of 1973 and 
notices were directed to the workers Union and to (he Manage- 
ment, A claim statement is filed on behalf of the workers 
by the General Secretary of the Tandur Stone Quarries, 
Labour and Employees Union,, Tandur. It is alleged therein 
that the respondent management refused to pay wages due 
to the workmen from 25-11-1971 for various words done by 
them in the quarries specified in the reference. It is alleged 
that there is already another industrial dispute pending before 
the Tribunal at Bombay for revision of wages from Rs. 4 
to Rs. 8 per 100 CFT. The management is said to have 
refused to pay the wages from 25-11-1971 as a measure to 
coerce the workmen to accept low rate of wages at Rs. 4.80 np. 
and give up the claim of Rs. 8 per 100 CFT. It is specifically 
alleged that when the payments were not made from 
25-11-1971, the workmen stopped the work after working 
for a month. It is thus alleged that the management paid 
the wages only upto 25-11-1971 but did not pay the work- 
men thereafter on account of (1) Kadi or Bazade or Dindu 
(2) Tasiltarugu or Porakatarugu (3) Tove work and (4) 
Kucha work, 


3, At that stage the management has not filed any counter 
but produced 861 individual workers declaration of ‘no 
claims out of 917 workmen mention in the reference. Those 
declaration are produced to show that those workmen have 
received the amounts in full and final settlement of the dis- 
pute and thus have no claim. The Petitioner Union disputed 
ihc genuineness of those declarations. On behalf of the work- 
men three witnesses were examined to impeach those declara- 
tions. The management, produced three witnesses in support 
of the declarations. By an order dated 1st May, 1974, the 
declarations were accepted and it was observed that it is 
open to the individual workman to appear before the Tri- 
bunal and to contest the individual declaration if the workmen 
so chooses. The declarations of ‘no claim’ were thus accep- 
ted. 

4. At that stage the workmen filed M. P. No, 107 of 1974 
alleging that a few more sums are due to the workmen and 
that the Tribunal should direct the management for pay- 
ment of the said amounts and thus close the case. The manage- 
ment was directed at that stage to file its counter. In the 
counter filed by the management it was contended that 
with regard to 47 workers referred in Schedule No. 2, 
the claims of 37 have been settled and that the payment with 
regard to seven out of the remaining ten is also shown in 
the register and that the persons shown at Serial Nos. 25, 
26 and 30 are not employees of the management, U is stated 
that with regard to the workmen Serial No. ,35 under 
schedule I Section 2 the amount is to be paid, and that the 
management is ready to pay the same. It is alleged that 
the management has paid for the Kucha work npto 10-8-1971. 
By a notice dated 9-8-1971 the Management abandoned the 
Kucha work in Malkapur quarry as it was endangering humen 
safety and was causing financial loss to the Company, but 
at the instigation of some of the workmen, the Kusha work 
was carried on unauthorlsedly from 9-8-1971 to 31-10-1971. 
It is thus contended that the management was under no 
obligation to pay for the Kucha work between 9-8-1971 to 
21-10-1971. As the management refused to make payments 
for the unauthorised work, the labour became riotous and 
obstructed the clerical staff from taking normal measurement 
work of the quarry in general. The l abour Department and 
the Police were appraised of these developments, The Kucha 
workers ultimately approached the management and craved 
for forgiveness and also gave assurances that they would 
not carry on the Kucha work in future. Thus they appealed 
to the management to consider the work done unauthorisedly 
subseauent to the notice dated 9-8-71. The management 
paid for the Farshi work (which is a part of the work) on 
17-11-71 as per the individual undertakings. Thus it is 
alleged that 37 workmen were also paid. The payments due 
to these workmen as shown in the claim statement arc said to 
be incorrect. It is contended that they are entitled only to 
Rs. 763 -Oft As regards the subject matter of Schedule 3 
no dispute is said to be pending as the workmen gave 'no 
claim’ declarations. 

5. Even with regard to the Kucha work since the workmen 
were laying some claim, they have examined P.W, 1 to 10. 
The management examined one witness as R.W. 1. 

6. While things stood thus, the parties reported a settle- 
ment dated 20-12-1975 and filed a joint memo, into the 
Tribunal. That settlement was verified on 22-12-1975. On 
the said dale an amount of Rs. 3,500/- was paid by the 
management to the General Secretary Sri S. Baiappa in 
full and final settlement of ail the claims of the workmen. 
The only point for consideration is whether the settlement 
is fair and reasonable so as to form the basis of an award. 
While recording the evidence even with regard to Kucha 
work done by the workmen, it was noticed that the evi- 
dence is not consistant as to the circumstances or even the 
period for which that work was done. The evidence of the 
workmen, they being illiterate is also discrepant with regard 
to the quantum or the period of work. It is the case of 
the management that the Kucha work done by the workmen 
is for the period after they have displayed a notice of stop- 
page of work and therefore (he work done by these workmen 
is unauthorised and illegal. In this state of evidence and 
in view of (he pleas raised by the parties, the settlement 
of the claims of the workmen at Rs. 3,500/ appears to me 
just and reasonable. It is also agreed in the settlement 
that the workmen would not have any more claims either 
with regard to their employment or non-employment, Both 
ihe parties prayed for an award being passed in terms of 
the settlement. Having regard to the not-too-clear claims 
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on account of the work done and also in view of the back 
ground against which the work, is said to have been done, 
the settlement of the claims of the wrokmcn by paying a 
sum of Rs. 3,500/- appears to be reasonable, In substance 
the issues referred are only with rogard to the payments to 
the workmen which stand settled as pel' their agreement. 
In the circumstances the Tribunal is not called upon to 
decide the issues by the any further enquiry. Since the settle- 
ment dated 20-12-1975 also appears to be reasonable, just 
and fair, it can as well form the basis of an Award. 

Award is accordingly passed in terms of the settlement, 
APPENEID OF EVIDENCE 

Witness Examined for workmen. 

W.W.l. Baindla Hussannappa 

W.W.2. K. Tippanna. 

W.W.3. Ganje Bheemaiah. 

Witness Examined for employers. 

M.W.l. Chandrappa 

M.W.2. Klshwar Habib Saheb. 

M.W.3. Baindla Sayappa 

Documents exhibited for workmen 

Ex. W.l. Measurement slip issued by the management 
to Shri N. Mallappa for the period 10-5-1973 to 
16-5-1973. 

Ex. W.2. Wage slip Issued by the management to Shri 
N. Mallappa for Rs. 28-28 for the period from 
10-5-1973 to 16-5-1973. 

Ex. W.3. Declaration of Baindla Hussanappa from 
Malkapur Quarry stating that he no claim against 
the management. 

Ex. W.4. Left thumb impression of Shri Hussanappa 
(W. W. 1). 

Ex. W.5. Right thumb impression of Shri Hussanappa 
(W. W. 2). 

Ex. W.6. Declaration of Katlapur Tippanna from Malka- 
pur Quarry stating that he has no claim against 
the management. 

Ex. W.7. Left thumb impression of Shri K. Tippanna 
(W. W. 2.) 

Ex. W.8- Right thumb impression of Shri K. Tippanna 

(W. W. 2.) 

Document exhibited for employers 

Ex. M. 1. (Series) Declarations of workmen from 

Namelga Quarry stating that they have no claims 
against the management. 

Ex. M. 2. (Series) Declarations of wrokmen from K. 
Yadgira Quarry stating that they have no claims 
against the management. 

Ex. M. 3. (Series) Declarations of workmen from Malka- 
pur Quarry stating that they have no claims against 
the management. 

Ex. M. 4. (Series) Declarations of wrokmen from 
Karankote Quarry stating that the have no claims 
against the management. 

Ex. M. 5. Left thumb impression of Shri K. Tippanna 
in the pay sheet register. 

Ex. M. 6 Receipt given by Shri K, Tippanna for 
Rs. 23-48 stating that he has no dispute against the 
management. 

Ex, M, 7. Left thumb impression of Shri Bindla Hus- 
sanappa in the pay sheet register. 

Ex. M. R. Receipt given by Shri Baindla Hussanappa 
for Rs. 270-14 stating that he has no dispute 
against the management, 

BEFORE THE CHAIRMAN, INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL. 

1. D. No. 9 of 1973. 

Between : 

Workmen of Tandur and Nevandgi Stone Quarries (P) 

Petitioners 


AND 

The Management of Tandur and Navandgi Stone Quar- 
ries (P) Limited. Respondents, 


JOINT MEMO FILED ON BEHALF OF PARTIES 

Both parties agree to settle the above dispute in full and 
final settlement of all the claims of the Petitioners in the 
above dispute on the following terms: — 

(1) Respondent Management have agreed to pay and 
Shri S. Balappa on behalf of the Pelitionors-work- 
men agreed to receive a sum of Rs. 3,500/- 
(Rupees Three Thousand, Five Hundred, Only) in 
full and final settlement of all the claims of Peti- 
tioners. 

(2) Petitioners agree that they have no other claims 

whatsoever against the Management in regard to 
employment or non-employment of workmen. 

(3) Both parties pray that an Award may be passed in 

terms of the above settlement. 

For Management. For Petitloners-Workmen. 

Sd./- Sd/- 

S. Balappa 

M, Ramesh, 

Hyderabad, 20-12-1975. 

T. NARASINO RAO, Industrial Tribunal, 

(No. L 29011(29)/73-LRIV/D I1IB] 
S. H. S. IYER, Section Officer (Spl.). 


S.O. 495. — In pursuance of section 17 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 (14 of 1947), the Central Government 
hereby publishes the following award of the Central Govern- 
ment Industrial Tribunal-cum-Lnbour Court No. 13 Dban- 
bad in the industrial dispute between the employers in rela- 
tion to the management of Chhota Bowa Colliery, P. O, 
Bansjora, Dist. Dhanbad and their workmen which was 
received by the Central Government on the 5th January, 
1976. 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIAL TRIBUN AL- 
CUM-LABOUR COURT NO. 3, DHANBAD 

Reference No. 17 of 1968 

PRESENT : 

Shri S. N. Johri, B.Ss., LL.M. 

PARTIES : 

Employers in relation lo the management of Chhota 
Colliery, P.O. Bansjora, Distt Dhanbad. 

AND 

their Workmen 

APPEARANCES: 

For Employers — Sr i S. S. Mukherjee, Advocate. 

For Workmen — Sri Rama Raman, Advocate. 

INDUSTRY : Coal. STATE : Bihar 

Dhanbad, the 30th December, 1965 
AWARD 


This Is a reference of the industrial dispute made by th« 
Government of India in the Ministry of Labour vide its 
Order No. 2/29/66-LRII dated 1-4-66 posing the following 
question for adjudication : 

“Whether the following workmen were stopped lrom 
working by the management of the Chhota Bowa 
Colliery with effect from the date shown against 
each of them ? If so, whether this action of the 
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management was justified and, if not, to 
are these workmen entitled 

what relief 

1. 

Sukh; i Htrijen 

Miner 

From 

4-1-65 

2. 

Deokl Dusadh 


ft 

10-2-65 

3. 

Bara $:ti:rain Koiri 


II 

18-2-65 

4. 

Run Jiwcn Koiri 

a 

r > 

19-2-65 

5. 

Ch„itu Koiri 

M 

ii 

4-1-65 

6. 

Lakhan Dusadh 

,, 

it 

10-2-65 

7. 

Rr.mj,.t0n Koiri 

H 

tt 

9-4-65 

8. 

Terhaj Poshi 

*} 

ii 

9-4-65 

9. 

Seokann Koiri 

** 

»J 

19-5-65 

10. 

Rambharosh Koiri 

>» 

H 

18-5-65 

11. 

Gautam Pandey Bailing Mazdoor 

tt 

4-1-65 

12. 

Sukhdeo Harizan 

Miner 

tr 

4-1-65 

13. 

Ldll Bahs'dur Gope 

II 

n 

4-1-65 

14. 

Lall Muig-t Gape 

Night Guard 


21-1-65 


2. Thus Nos. 1, 5, 11, 12, & 13 were alleged to be stopped 
from 4-1-65, Of them, ail were miners except No. 11 
who was bailing Mazdoor, After 17 days Lall Munga Gope 
workmen No. 14, Night Guard was stopped from work on 
21-1-65. Workmen Nos. 3 and 4 were stopped on 18th/ 
19th February ’65 respectively i.c. roughly after a further 
period of 8 or 9 days. There was no stoppage from work 
for about two months thereafter. Workmen Nos. 7 and 8 
were stopped in April and Nos. 9 and 10 in May ’65. Thus 
the alleged stoppages came In instalments and were spread 
over a period of about 4 months. Except two all otheri 
were miners. Of those two, Sri Gautam Pandey workman 
No. 11 was Bailing Mazdoor and Lall Munga Gope work- 
man No. 14 was Night Guard. 

3. The employer raised an objection about the validity of 
the reference alleging that the union, which has sponsored 
the dispute, was not representative of the concerned workmen 
as none of them was the member thereof. The said work- 
men were never stopped from work and the reference was 
bad because it gave the assumed date of such stoppage. 
Employer's case on merits is that workmen Nos. 1 to 6 
joined back their duties on 24-2-65 in consequence of the 
decision taken in conciliation proceedings. They again 
absented themselves since 27-2-65. Hence chargosheet dated 
14-4-65 was served upon them. They did not attend the 
enquiry which had to be held ex parte and ihey were ulti- 
mately dismissed vide letter dated 24th /25th August '65. 

4. The workmen Nos. 7 and 8 were absenting since 

9-4-65. They were chHigesheetcd. Enquiry had to be held 
ex parte and by order dated 24lh/25th August ’65 they were 
also dismissed. Similarly workmen Nos. 9 and 10 were 

chargesheeted t for their absence without permission and were 
dismissed by 'the order dated 9-10-65 after holding ex parte 
enquiry proceedings for that charge. 

5. Workman No, 11 was found sleeping on duty. He was 

chargesheeted. Enquiry was held in his presence and the 

only punishment awarded to him was 6 days suspension with 
effect from 7-12-64. He was to join back op 13-12-64 but 
he did not turn up on duty after the expiry of the said 
charge. After waiting for more than eight months he was 
dismissed for Indefinite absence vide letter dated 24th /25th 
August ’65, after seeking approval of the Managing Partner. 

6. Workman No. 12 did not join even when the manage- 
ment agreed in conciliation proceedings dated 18-12-64, to 
take him back. After a long and continued absence he was 
dismissed on 30-8-65. Workman No, 13 remained absent for 
six months. Hence he was dismissed vide letter dated 
24th/2Jth August, 1965. Workman No. 14 was charge- 
sheeted for negligence because during his duty hours as Night 
Guard one piece of rail had been stolen away. Enquiry had 
to be held ex parte and he was ultimately dismissed vide 
letter dated 21-1-65. Thus all of them were dismissed 
after ex parte enquiry in which charges were held to be pro- 
ved except workmen Nos. 11, 12 and 13. Similarly all 
of them, except workmen Nos, 9, 10, 12 and 14, were dis- 
missed under orders dated 24th/25th August, 1965. 
Workmen Nos. 9 and 12 were dismissed on 9-10-65, No. 
12 on 30-8-65 and No, 14 on 21-8-65. 


7. Written statement was filed by Sri Emamul Hai Khan 
on 6-8-66 on behalf of the concerned union denying the 
allegations of the employer and alleging that workmen Nos. 

1 to 4, 9 and 10 had since received all their dues in full 
and final satisfaction of their claims and the union did not 
want to press their claims in the reference. The reinstate- 
ment of only the rest of them was claimed. This written 
statement was alleged to be collusive and vide order dated 
25-9-68 the written statement filed by the concerned work- 
men on 20-6-66 was formally entertained. In that written 
statement the workmen Nos. 1 to 4, 9 and 10 denied to 
have received all their dues or to have relinquished their 
claim. 

8. The case of the workmen as presented in their written 
statement is that so far as workmen Nos. 1 to 6 are con- 
cerned admittedly conciliation proceedings were held on 
18-12-64 (wrongly described as 16-12-65 in the written state- 
ment). It was agreed in those proceedings that the manage 
ment would take them back. The workmen accordingly 
approached the management for joining back their duty. But 
they were not allowed to do so. The management fictitious- 
ly marked their attendance from 24-2-65 to 26-2-65 and 
showed them absent again creating a false fresh cause of 
action. The chargesheets were false. No departmental en- 
quiry was held. The departmental enquiry papers were 
fictitiously prepared by the management. On 27-2-65 the 
employer got a false case instituted against them. They 
were arrested and were kept in prison till 8-4-75. On being 
so released they again approached the management on 
9-4-75 for permission to join back on duty. But the manage- 
ment was not prepared to allow them to do so. 

9. Workmen Nos. 7 and 8 were stopped since 9-4-65. A 
dispute was raised before Conciliation Officer. Vide his 
letter No. D-144/4(37)65 dated 28-4-65, the Conciliation 
Officer, Dhanbad directed the employer to take back these 
workmen but they were not allowed to join. Departmental 
enquiry is nlleged to be only a paper transaction. Workmen 
Nos. 9 and 10 were also stopped without any chargesheet or 
departmental enquiry and were victimized for their legiti- 
mate trade union activity, Similarly workmen Nos. 12 to 
14 were victimized and sent to prison by the employer. 
There was no deliberate absence on their part. 

10. These workmen sent registered letters to the manage- 
ment with copies to the Conciliation Officer requesting for 
being taken back on duty but to no effect. Ultimately dispute 
had to be raised before the Conciliation Officer. Failing 
settlement it had to be submitted to the Government for 
being referred for adjudication. They claim reinstatement 
with full back wages, 

The reference posed three questions namely : — 

(1) Whether the workmen were stopped from working 

on the alleged dates. 

(2) If so, whether the stoppage was justified. 

(3) If not the relief. 

Thus the factum of stoppage was not a closed question. It 
was kept open for decision and this necessarily meant whe- 
ther tHey were so stopped on the alleged dates or were dis- 
missed as alleged by the employer. However my learned 
predecessor Srf Sachhidanand Sinha treated stoppage as a 
closed question and refused to consider Ihe plea of dismissal. 
His award dated 18-9-69 based on the above premises was 
successfully challenged before the Hon’ble High Court at 
Patna and vide order dated 3-11-71 passed in C.W.J.C. 
No. 1461 of 1969, The Hon’ble High Court, while setting 
aside the award was pleased to remand the case with the 
following direction : — 

“The Tribunal in my opinion has failed to consider the 
case of the petitioner (employer) in regard to the 
dismissal of the workmen which is covered by the 
very comprehensive terms of reference framed by 
the Government under Section KXl) (d) of the 
Industrial Disputes Act, and the submission made 
in this regard by the learned Counsel for the peti- 
tioner must be accepted This case is 

remanded back to the Tribunal in the light of the 
observations made above." 
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11. The facts and circumstances in the present case must 
be judged in the backdrop of the situation then prevailing 
and with reference to he conduct of the management vis-a-vis 
these workmen. These concerned workmen were the mem- 
bers of Bihar Colliery Mazdoor Sangh. There existed a 

rival union in Chhota Bowa Colliery which was known as 

Congress Mazdoor Sangh. The two Unions were fighting 
with each olher, Reports were lodged at the Police Station 
in the beginning of January 1965 resulting in registration of 
criminal case Nos. 12, 17 & 34 of 1965 under Section 107 
Cr. P. C. The workmen Nos. 1 to 4, 5, 11, 12 & 14 
Nos. 4, 5, 7, 11 & 14 and Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 11, 13 & 14 

were involved in these cases respectively and were served 

with notices vide Sub-Divisional Magistrate’s order dated 
18-1-1 965, 17-2-1965 and 17-2-1965 respectively. Case No. 
17 of 1965 was registered at the instance of Sri Mohan Singh 
who was held in the judgment Ext. W-l given by Sri B, N. 
Sinha in a different case, to be a man of the management of 
Chhota Bowa Colliery. 

12. The management of Chhota Bowa Colliery in its own 
interest, was active in suppressing the Colliery Mazdoor 
Sangh in as much as much us it had falsely implicated workmen 
Nos. 1, 2, 5, 11, 12, 13 & 14 in a theft case under Section 
147 of 379 I.P.C., G. R. No. 10 of 1965 of the Court of 
Sri B. N. Sinha, Magistrate Second Class, Bagmara. They were 
not only acquired vide judgment Ext. W-l dated 21-1-67 but 
the Court was also pleased to observe that the case is a con- 
coction and a face saving device for the alleged acts of 
loding false reports and showing false arrests. After dis- 
cussing some evidence it further observed that 

“All other witnesses are interested persons being men 
of the management namely PW-1 Rajaram, PW-5 

Mohan (informatc) PW-6 Ram Bahadur, PW-6 

Sukhdco Pandey and PW-8 Sutya Narain Dutta. I 
am not inclined to believe their evidence to be true 
statements of facts." 

13. I am aware that under the strict technical rules of 

Evidence Act, the contents and discussion in a judgment are 
not admissible, but this Tribunal is not bound by the 

Technical rules of evidence because Evidence Act as such 
does not apply to industrial adjudication. The discussion of 
facts in the judgment together with the findings and the 

concluding order can well be considered by this Tribunal. 
The only plausible or conceivable reason for the employe! 
to join hands with one union in his attempt to somehow 
falsely implicate the workmen belonging to the other union, 
can be their embarassing trade union activity. The employer 
who is so dishonestly involved against the workmen in flag- 
rant breach of ethics of labour management relationship, can 
hardly be believed in the matter of honest and reliable 
maintenance of attendance registers and enquiry records. His 
plea about the absence of the workmen for no cause will 
loose sanctity and consequent reliability in these days of 
unemployment unless supported by some other intrinsic or 
circumstantial evidence. The background this makes the 
burden of proof more onerous so far as the employer is 
concerned. It was held in Ramendra Vs. 8t/i Industrial Tri- 
bunal 1975 Lab. I.C, 94 Calcutta that the principle of Law 
enuntialed on the burden of proof being the basic principle 
of Law the Industrial Tribunals are also required to follow 
the same. Let us scrutinise the evidence and see in the 
following background whether the management has been able 
to successfully discharge (his onerous burden. 

Workmen Nos. 1 to 6 

14. Management’s case is that with respect to workmen 
Nos. 1 to 6 there were conciliation proceedings on 18-2-65 
l.e. next day after the service of notice by the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate in criminal case Nos. 17 & 34 of 1965, In 
these proceedings the management agreed to take buck these 
workmen on duty. As against that the letter of the Con- 
ciliation Officer F.xt. M-2 dated 3-3-65 indicates that the 
agreement was with respect to workmen Nos. 1 to 4, 5, 6 & 
12. However the discrepency of workman No. 12 being 
substituted by workman No. 3 is not of much consequence, 

15. As per judgment Ext. W-l some of these workmen 
were arrested on or about 4-1-65, They had thus suffered 
forced absence from duty and consequent loss of wages 
super-imposed by additional expenses that they must have 
incurred in defending themselves from the volley of criminal 
cases manipulated against them. All these facts are sup- 
ported by oral evidence also, Naturally under this circums- 
tances these workmen must have been restive or at least 


keenly anxious to join back their duties. That anxiety is 
apparent from the conciliation proceedings also. Why should 
such workmen nominally join for two days and again absent 
themselves for no cause as if they had financial affluence 
and wanted to join only for name’s sake in order to provide 
a fresh cause of action to the management and suffer loss 
of binding force of conciliation proceedings only for benc- 
fitting the management thereby 7 Such a plea and the 
attendance register of two days manipulated in support 
thereof can hardly be believed being devoid of all reasons. 

16. The letter of the Conciliation Officer Ext. M-2 dated 
3-3-65 insisting upon the management to honour the conci- 
liation proceedings dated 18-2-65 to take buck the workmen 
on duty, further indicates that in fact the management was 
reluctant to take them buck on duly even when the work- 
men were anxious to join back. The workmen approached 
the Conciliation Officer for work indicating their anxiety to 
earn their livelihood. The Conciliation Officer was also not 
convinced with the plea of the management lhat the work- 
men joined for two days and again absented themselves. 
This letter Ext. M-2 thus completely belies the plea of the 
management. Besides, the workmen themselves gave regis- 
tered notices Ext. W-ll and others signifying their equivocal 
anxiety to join back the duty. All this evidence thus 
directly cuts against the credibility of management's plea, 

17. Domestic enquiry started against them appears to be 
only a paper transaction. The chargcsheet and notices Of 
enquiry were sent by registered post acknowledgement due 
as per statement of Sri P. K. Sinha MW-1. Factually enough 
neither the receipts of registration nor the acknowledgement 
cards have been produced. Had the registered letters been 
received back undelivered being refused by the addressee or 
for other reasons, the management would have produced 
them as it has produced letters of dismissal alleged 10 have 
been so returned back by workmen Nos. 4 & 5. Thus 
neither those original envelopes nor receipts of registration 
nor acknowledgement cards have been produced. There is 
thus no evidence that the workmen concerned had any notice 
of such enquiry. The workmen have denied to have received 
such notices. Under the circumstances the management has 
not been able to establish justiflcaion for holding ex parte 
enquiry against them. It is thus apparent, that proper 
opportunity to defend was not provided in utter disregard 
of the rules of natural justice and consequently said dis- 
missal was void and ineffective. As between stoppage on 
the one hand on the dates alleged by the union and the 
dismissal on the other hand on the dates alleged by the 
management the story of the former appears to be more 
reliable and dismissal is thus not only not lawful but also 
appears to be based on fictitious paper transaction. 

Workman Nos. 7 & 8 

18. The case of the employer is that these two workmen 
absented themselves since 9-4-68. As such after ex parte 
domestic enquiry they were also dismissed vide letter dated 
24th/25th August 1965. The case of the workmen is that 
they were stopped from work on 9-4-65. The union com- 
plained to the Conciliation Officer on 24-4-65 vide Ext, W-6. 
On this the Conciliation Officer directed the management to 
take them back on duty but they were not allowed to join. 
Alleged domestic enquiry was only a paper transaction and 
the workmen had no notice thereof. Sri P. K. Sinha MW-1 
has deposed and proved the office copies of the letters and 
notices issued to the workmen by registered post but he did 
not say a word that these letters and notices ever reached 
the hands of the workmen, were served upon them personally 
or through somebody or the workmen had otherwise acquired 
knowledge of such domestic enquiry proceedings and the 
charges. The acknowledgement cards indicating the receipt 
of these registered letters and notices have not been pro- 
duced or proved, Tcrhai Pashl workman No. 8 examined 
himself us WW-3 and denied on oath that neither he not 
Ramjntun Koiri workman No. 7 received any ehargeshect 
or notice of the alleged domestic enquiry. They did receive 
notice dated 26-4-65_£xt. M-32. Hut that was the notice to 
show cause why disciplinary action should not be taken 
against them for absence from 9-4-65. They sent a reply 
and refuted the allegation vide F.xt. W-10 dated 6-5-65 
asserting that they were illegally stopped from work by the 
management and that they were always ready and willing to 
work if allowed to do so. 

19. Thus justification for proceeding ex parte in the domestic 
enquiry has not been established. It is therefore clear that 
the said domestic enquiry was not only irregular because 
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opportunity to defend was not provided and consequent dis- 
missal order was void, but was also a paper transaction 
only. As between the rival claims of stoppage front work, 
and dismissal for misconduct, the former uppears to be 
more reliable, more so because on 24-4-65 the General 
Secretary of the Union had reported vide Ext. W-6 to tne 
Conciliation Officer that these workmen had been stopped 
from work since 9-4-65 and these workmen themselves gave 
registered notice Ext, W-10 on 6-5-65 to the management 
that they were ready and willing to join back any time. 
The dismissal, evon if believed to be a fact, was void being 
unlawful. 

Workmen Nos. 9 & 10 

20. Management’s case is that they were absenting them 
selves hence chargesheets were issued. Domestic enquiry 
had to be held ex parte and they were dismissed vide letter 
dated 9-10-65. The case of the workmen is that they were 
stopped from work on the dates mentioned in the order of 
reference. Alleged domestic enquiry was only a paper 
transaction. 

21. Sri P. K. Sinha MW-1 has not said that chargesheets 
Ext. M-42 and Ext. M-43 were ever served upon these 
workmen. They purport to have been sent by registered 
post acknowledgement due and to the similar effect is the 
statement of Sri Sinha MW-1. But neither the receipt of 
registration nor acknowledgement cards have been produced 
for proving due service of the chargesheets upon the work- 
men concerned. 

22. Notices of domestic enquiry were also sent to them by 
registered post but they refused to accept the same. Hence 
the letters were returned back to the sender. They have 
been produced and marked Exts. M-46 & M-47. Rambharos 
Koiri workman No. 10 did appear in the witness box but 
he did not deny to have received these registered notices 
even when he categorically refused services of chargesheets. 
This constitutes an admission. The other workmen did not 
appear in the witness box. There is thus unrebutted evi- 
dence that these workmen had due notice of the domestic 
enquiry. They did not attend the enquiry hence there was 
justification for proceeding ex parte. 

23. However the non-service of the chargesheet alone is 
equally fatal to the validity of the proceedings and to the 
order of dismissal. It is thus clear that the domestic en- 
quiry in the case of these two workmen was not fictitious. 
It was regular and factual but the order of dismissal was 
not valid. There is no reason to disbelieve Rambharos Koiri 
WW-4 that he was stopped from work on the date alleged 
in the reference. Report to that effect was submitted by the 
union to the Conciliation Officer in June 1965. Copy is 
proved as Ext. W-8, On 1-4-6J the Secretary of the union 
reported to the Superintendent of Police vide Ext. W-7 that 
Rambharos Koiri was one of those workmen who were being 
unnecessary harassed by the management and were being 
implicated in false case. Thus the story of his stoppage 
appears to be reliable as against the story of dismissal which 
is otherwise not valid as discussed above, 

Workman No. 11 

24. Sri Gautam Pandey workman No. 11 was, according 
to the management, found sleeping on duty. He was charge- 
sheeted. He filed a reply to the chargesheet. Domestic 
enquiry was held. A punishment of six days suspension was 
awarded. But even after the expiry of those six days on 
13-12-64, he did not join back the duty. After waiting for 
eight months he was dismissed. No domestic enquiry was 
held in this case. Workman’s case is that he was stopped 
from work by the management on 4-1-65. 

25. This workman appears to be the mast vicious target 
of the management's wrath. He was implicated in all the 
cases whether of theft or under preventive sections against 
breach of peace between the rival unions, Ext. M-5.9 shows 
that he was suspended for six days with effect from 7-12-64. 
This period expired on 13-12-64. Management's case is 
that he was absenting from that date because he did not 
join after the expiry of suspension period. While the case 
of the workman is that he was working till 4-1-65. On 
that day he was called by the Manager and was got arrested. 
He has stated on oath and he asserted firmly that he had 
joined back the duty after the period of suspension. He has 
thus rebutted the testimony of Sri P, K, Sinha MW-1 on 


the point of his absence from duty since 13-12-64 to 4-1-65, 
Thereafter it was necessary for the management to prove 
his absence during this period by production of attendance 
register etc. Non-production of such vital and clinching 
evidence should lead to adverse inference against the truth 
of the story of the employer. The employer has failed to 
discharge that burden and consequently his story cannot be 
believed. 

26. Sri P. K. Bose PW-1 has slated and the letter Ext. 
M-60 proves that Sri Pandey was dismissed without holding 
any enquiry for the misconduct of the alleged absence. 
Opportunity to defend was not given wherein the workman 
could have shown and submitted that he did not infact 
remain absent during all those eight months. Thus the said 
dismissal was void being in consequence of the proceedings 
which had flagrantly violated the principles of natural justice. 
As discussed above the story of the workman that he was 
in fact stopped from work appears to be more reliable. 

Workman No. 12 

27. Management’s case is that Sukhdeo Harijan workman 
No. 12 did not join back even when it was agreed in concilia- 
tion proceedings that he would be taken back in service. Thus 
from 18-12-64 the management continued to wait upto 
25-8-65, After waiting for more than eight months he was 
dismissed without holding formal domestic enquiry. The 
union has denied this allegation and has alleged victimisation 
He was stopped from work on and from 4-1-65. 

28. Sri P. K. Bose MW-1 has made a statement on oath 
supporting the managements’ version, but his testimony stands 
rebutted by the statement on oath made by Gautam Pandey 
WW-1 who categorically stated that on 4-1-65 Sukhdeo was 
present in the mine. When Sri Pandey was got arrested 
Sukhdeo and others came to the office and raised a voice 
against this unjustified action of the management. Thereupon 
Sukhdeo was also arrested. He was implicated in the theft case 
No. 10 of 1965 and was later on acquitted by the Magistrate 
vide Ext. W. 1. Learned Magistrate passed strong strictures 
against the involvement of the management. He was also 
implicated in breach of peace case No. 12 of 1965 before 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate, Bagmara vide Ext. W-3. Manage- 
ment talks of his absence from 18-12-64 for the first time in 
August, 65 while on 8-5-65 the letter Ext. W-5 had already 
been sent by this workman to the Conciliation Officer that 
he was not being allowed to work. Management’s plea appears 
to be an after though and it is apparent that the absence of 
the workman was only a forced absence for finding an excuse 
for the termination of his services. The employer’s case of 
dismissal for wilful absence has thus no credence. 

Workman No. 13 

29. This workman Sri Lai Bahadur Gope is alleged to 
have wilfully remained absent for about six months i.e. some- 
time from the first week of February ’65. Hence he was 
dismissed in August, 1965 without any enquiry. The union 
has denied this allegation. It is said that he was stopped from 
work on 4-1-65 as a measure of victimization for trade union 
activities. The testimony of Sri Bose MW-1 stands effectively 
rebutted by the testimony of Sri Gautam Pandey WW-1 who 
has proved that along with him and Sukhdeo this workman was 
also arrested on 4-1-65. He was falsely implicated in the theft 
case by the management vide Ext. W-l. This must have been 
sufficient to terrorise him. His absence was also a forced 
one and the story of dismissal for wilful absence appears to be 
devoid of reason. 

Workman No. 14 

30. According to the management he was charged for negli- 
gence in his duty as Night Guard on 29-12-64. In as much 
as a theft of a rail-piece occurred during that night. He was 
dismissed after enquiry. There is no evidence of service of 
chargesheet or of notice of the date of hearing. The enquiry 
was simply a paper transaction and dismissal was wholely 
void because no opportunity to defend was given. He was 
falsely implicated in the theft case No. 10 of 1965 and the 
breach of peace cases and was perhaps in prison when the en- 
quiry was held. When he was released he was not allowed to 
join. 

31. Thus the story of the workmen about the illegal and 
unjustified stoppage stands fully proved as against the story 
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of the dismissals. The workmen will be deemed to have 
continued in service and the old management will be liable 
to pay all back wages till the colliery was under their control 
and ownership, 

32, This brings us to the question whether the relief of 
reinstatement can be granted. The past owners are now out 
of picture after the nationalisation of Coking Coal Mines and 
they are unable to reinstate these workmen. The Govern- 
ment Company, Bharat Coking Coal Limited which has 
replaced the past owners since 1-5-72 claims by virtue of 
Section 9 of the Coking Coal Mines (Nationalisation) Act, 
1972 absolute protection from any such liability of reinstate- 
ment arising out of the act of the past owners. 

33. Firstly nationalisation, according to the policy of the 
State as declared under Section 2 of Coking Coal Mines 
(Nationalisation) Act, 1972 is ‘for so distributing the owner- 
ship and contract of the material resources of the commu- 
nity as to best to subserve the common good’. The words 
'common good’ as used in Clause (B) of Article 39 of the 
Constitution of India are wide enough to include the interest 
of the workmen as well. Hence nationalisation of owner- 
ship should subserve the interest of the victimized workmen 
rather than leave these poor citizens of the country on the 
threshould of hunger and starvation arising out of such un- 
employment. No provisions of the Coking Coal Mines 
(Nationalisation) Act, 1972, not even Section 9 of the same 
can be so interpreted as to put the security of service of 
a victimized labourer to jeopardy, especially when Section 
17 of the Act has been incorporated simply with the object 
of confirming such security. 

34, Moreover interpretation of the Industrial Laws and in 
a way this Nationalisation Act can also be classified as an 
industrial law, should recognise the socially vital factor of 
industrial jurispudence and constitutional mandate of Article 
42 which directs the State to secure all workers just and 
human condition of work. ‘Security of employment is the 
first requisite of a worker's life’ as observed by the Supreme 
Court in L. Michael and another Vs. Jhonson Pumps India 
Ltd. 1975—1 L.L. J. 262. The interpretation should be such 
as to reconcile the declared directive principle of State policy 
vide Section 2 (referring to Article 39 Clause (b) of the 
Constitution), with the undeclared but all pervading direc- 
tive principles of the State policey as envisaged in Articles 
41 to 43 of the Constitution of India so far as Industrial 
Laws arc concerned. Thus as said above the interpretation 
should lean towards security of employment and not against 
it. 

35. Secondly Coking Coal Mines (Nationalisation) Act, 
1972 is more concerned with the ownership and managerial 
aspect of the undertaking. Its provisions are meant to save 
the Government Company from the past liabilities of the 
owner more so financial liabilities such as loans, contract 
liabilities, payment of wages, back wages, gratuity, bonus, 
provident fund Hinount and other dues of the workmen in- 
cluding retrenchment compensation etc. The Act appears to 
be leaving the labour aspect i.c. the service matters of the 
workers to the care of normal law. It is not designed to 
affect them adversely. Hence to seek an interpretation of 
Section 9 of the Act in such a manner as to leave an unjusti- 


fiably retrenched worker to the care of of unemployment and 
starvation would not only be the traverslty of argument but 
will also put at naught the social conscience which should 
inform the interpretation of industrial laws. 

36. Thirdly the absence of non-obstente clause from Sec- 
tion 9 makes it clear that it does not over-ride the provisions 
of Section 17 of the Act which provides security of conti- 
nued employment to the workmen of the past owner. In a 
way providing continued employment to the workmen of 
the erstwhile owner is also a liability arising out of the Act 
of recruitment of the workmen made by the past owners 
and under the normal law as laid down in Section 25FF of 
Industrial Disputes Act, the transferee concern was not 
bound to accept the liability to provide work to all the 
workmen employed by the past owners. It is with a view 
to safeguard the workmen against such liability that Section 
17 was specifically incorporated in Act No. 36 of 1972, in 
contradistinction to the liabilities envisaged in Section 9 
thereof. 

37. It Is true Section 28 of the Act No. 36 of 1972 gives 
its provisions an over-riding effect over such other Acts, 
instruments, decrees or orders of Court or Tribunals as are 
inconsistent with the provisions of that Act but for providing 
the relief of reinstatement wc have not to seek the aid of 
provisions of any other enactments which can be said to be 
inconsistent with the provisions of the act of 1972. The 
aid for such relief is to be derived from Section 17 of the 
Act itself. In that respect provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Act are not inconsistent with the privisions of Act No. 36 of 
1972, Though Industrial Disputes Act provides for the relief 
of reinstatement yet it leaves it to the discretion of the Tri- 
bunal to recommend that relief only in suitable cases and 
against suitable persons. If the circumstances make it im- 
possible to grant such relief the Tribunal is free to feel 
contended only by granting retrenchment compensation. How- 
ever where reinstatement is possible the provisions of Act No. 
36 of 1972 do nol come in the way of such reinstatement and 
therefore Section 28 of Act No. 36 of 1972 has no relevency 
to the present situation. 

38. Again it has been argued with reference to Clause(B) 
of Sub-section (2) of Section 9 of the Act of 1972 that no 
award given after 1-5-72 in relation to any matter, claim or 
dispute which arose before that date shall be enforceable, 
against the Central Government or Government Company. 
This widely worded clause, according to learned Counsel 
for Bharat Coking Coal Limited, provides a blanket protec- 
tion against any such award including an award of reinstate- 
ment. Clauses of sub-section (2) are only declarations of 
the intention of the legislature with respect to the doubts 
in the interpretation of sub-section (1) of Section 9 of the 
Act. All the inherent limitations arising out of the policy, 
objectives and purposes of the Act, which inform the Inter- 
pretation of sub-section (1) of the Section 9 of the Act, as 
discussed in previous paragraphs, shall normally filter down 
in these explanations. To be more specific Clause .(B) of 
Sub-section (1) of Section 9 makes all such awards relat- 
ing to past disputes inoperative against Bharat Coking Coal 
Limited which relate to financial liability discussed above 
as distinguished from the liability of continuation of service. 
Section 17 itself distinguishes that liability from other liabili- 
ties. Any other interpretation would give rise to a conflict 
between the provisions of Section 9 and Section 17. 
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39. Section 17 opens with the clause, ‘every person who 
is a workman within the meaning of Industrial Disputes Act’. 
Neither the Act of 1972 nor Mines Act, nor Coal Mines 
(conservation, safety and development) Act, 1952 defines 
a ‘workman’. These Acts have been referred to in Clause 
(r) of Section 3 of Act No. 36 of 1972 for definitions of 
the words which have not been defined In that Act itself. 
However the aforesaid opening clause of Section 17 of Act 
No. 36 of 1972 sepccifically imports the definitions of 
‘workman’ as given in Section 2(s) of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act. According to that definition the expression 
‘workman’ includes any such person who has been dismissed, 
discharged or retrenched either as a consequence of indus- 
trial dispute or vice-versa. Thus Section 17 will mean to 
say that if there is a discharged, dismissed or retrenched 
person he will be deemed to be in the fictional or notional 
employment of the Coking Coal Mines. He shall become 
a fictional employee of the. Bharat Coking Coal Limited 
and will be entitled to be reinstated by the Bharat Coking 
Coal Limited after the adjudication of the dispute in favour 
of such reinstatement of the workman. 

40. There are host of rulings of the Supreme Court and 
other High Courts which show that a wrongfully dismissed 
or retrenched workman will be deemed continuing in the 
employment as if he was never dismissed or retrenched. 
It is only on this basis that back wages are granted at the 
time of reinstatement. Whenever a statute or precedent 
perports to deem a situation it introduces an unreal situation 
a fiction as distinguished from the apparent reality. This 
deeming clause asks an adjudictor to believe that even 
though such a worker was out of employment, he was no- 
tionally still under continued employment. Hence Section 
17 would govern the continuance of notional employment 
of such a wrokman and reinstatement would follow as if a 
workman under the notional employment of the Bharat 
Coking Coal Limited has been ordered to be reinstated. 

41. Such reinstatement is not a consequence of the Act 
of the past employer as envisaged in Section 9 of the Act. 
It is only an incident of (he service of the workmen and an 
indication of his inherent right of continued employment 
which has now a statutory sanction in the form of Section 
17. Past employer had only come in the way for the exer- 
cise of such a right of the workman and adjudication has 
removed that obstruction. Reinstatement is thus not covered 
by the mischief of the Section 9 of the Act. On principle 
of harmonious couslruction of the provisions of Sections 
9 & 17 of the Act, only aforesaid interpretation would 
avoid the conflict between the two. Hence I am of the 
view that it is obligatory on the Bharat Coking Coal Limited 
to reinstate these workmen. 

42. To sum tip it is held that the stoppage of the workmen 
by the old management was unjustified. They will be deem- 
ed to have continued in service and the old management 
shall be liable to pay all back wages till the date the owner- 
ship and management were with it. The new management 
i.e. Bharat Coking Coal Limited shall within one month 
of the publication of the award be liable to reinstate all 
these workmen and provide them with suitable jobs with 
continuity of past services and its consequent benefits in 
gratuity etc, 


The award is submitted to the Central Government in the 
Labour Ministry of required by Section 15 of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act, 1947. 

S. N. JOHRI, Presiding Officer. 

[No. 2/29/66-LR-II] 

9,0, 496. — In pursuance of section 17 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 (14 of 1947), the Central Government 
hereby publishes the following award of the Central Govern- 
ment Industrial Tribunal-cum-Labour Court No. 3 Dhanbad 
in the industrial dispute between the employers in relation 
to the management of Simlabahnl Colliery, P. O. Jharia, 
Distt, Dhanbad and their workmen, which was received by 
the Central Government on the 5th January, 1976. 

CENTRAL GOVT. INDUSTRIAL-CUM LABOUR COURT 
NO. 3, DHANBAD 

Reference No. 74 of 1969 
Presiding Officer : Shri S. N, Johri, B. Sc. , LL.M. 

Parties : Employers in relation to the management of 
Simlabahal Colliery, P.O. Jharia, Distt, Dhanbad. 

AND 

Their workmen represented by Krantlkari Koyla 
Mazdoor Sangh. 

Appearances : 

F or Employers— Shri S. S. Mukherjee, Advocate repre- 
sented the B, C. C. Ltd. 

For Workmen — Shri G. Prasad, Advocate, 

Industry : Coal State : Bihar 

Dated, Dhanbad, the 29th December, 1975 

AWARD 

This is a reference of the industrial dispute made by the 
Government of India in labour Ministry vide its Order No. 
2/196/68-LR II dated 3-10-1969 projecting the following 
question for adjudication : 

“Whether the action of the management of Simlabahal 
Colliery, P. O. Jharia (Dhanbad), ip terminating 
the services of the following workmen with effect 
from the dates shown against each and putting 
them in Badli list is justified ?” 


SI. No. Name 

Desig'iaiio.i 

Date of 
stoppage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1, 

Latif Mia 

Pump Mistry 

22-4-68 

2. 

Rahanian Mia 

Prop Mizdaor 

22-5-68 

3. 

Kh'roo Gope 

Prop M-izdorr 

23-5-68 

4. 

Midan C'nmar 

Pu na K'lakisi 

23-5-68 

5. 

Amar Singh 

Miner 

22-5-68 

6. 

Bashir Mian 

Prop Mazdoor 

23-5-68 

7. 

Bihari Garari 

Prop Mazdoor 

23-5-68 

8. 

Idrish Mian 

Pick Miner 

22-5-68 

9. 

Jogeshwar Bhuian 

Fitter Mazdoar 

23-5*68 
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2 

3 

4 

10. 

Lai Muhammad 

Prop Mazdoor 

22-5-68 

li. 

Basdco Goswami 

pick Miner 

22-5-68 

12. 

Nunuram Majhi 

Pick Miner 

22-5-68 

13. 

Puma Manjhi 

Pick Minor 

22-568' 

14. 

Bishram Jaiswara 

Pick Miner 

22-5-68 

15. 

Rohim Mian 

Pick Miner 

22-5-68 

16. 

Muslim Khan 

W,E. Khalasi 

25-5-68 

17, 

Sriram Yadav 

Pick Miner 

15-4-68. 

18, 

Sckur Mian 

Prop Mazdoor 

21-5-68 

19. 

Bechan Singh 

Prop Mazdoor 

30-5-68 

20. 

Shibalak Thakur 

Miner 

31-5-68 

21. 

Nur Muhammad 

Fireman 

31-5-78 

22, 

Alam Mian 

Prop Mistry 

30-5-68 

23. 

Girija Gope 

Prop Mistry 

30-5-68 

24. 

Rajan Mian 

Prop Mazdoor 

30 5-68 

25' 

Ishaque Mian 

Prop Mazdoor 

30-5-68 

26 . 

La khan Ram 

Haulage Khalasi 

30-5-53 

27. 

Latif Mian No. 2 pick Miner 

30-5-63 

28. 

Ali Muhammad 

Prop Mistry 

30-5-68 


If not, to what delief are they entitled ?’’ 
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S.O. 497. In pursuance of section 17 of the Industrial 

Disputes Act, 1947 (14 of 1947), the Central Government 
hereby publishes the following award of the Central Govern- 
ment Industrial Tribunal-cum-Labour Court No. 2 Dhanbad 
in the matter of a complaint under Section 33A of the 
Industrial Dispute Act, 1947 from Shri Kartar Singh, Machine 
Driver, 6 & 7 Pits Colliery and his employer M/s. Tata 
Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., which was received by the Central 
Government on the 1-1-1976. 

BEFORE THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIAL 
TRIBUNAL NO, 2 DHANBAD 

In the matter of a complaint under Section 33A of the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

Complaint No. 1 of 1975. 

(Arising out of Reference No. 21 of 1975 and Referenc* 
No. 24 of 1973). 

Parties 

Shri Kartar Singh, Machine Driver, 6 & 7 Pit Colliery, 
C/o. Shri B. N. Sharma, President, Congress Maz- 
door Sangh, Jorapoghar No. 1, P.O. lealgora, 
Distt. Dhanbad. 


2. The Case of Krantikari Koyla Mazdoor Sangh, which 
sponsored the dispute on behalf of the workmen, is that 
since these workmen became members of this union inspite 
of verbal orders of the management to desist from such 
membership, they were forcibly driven out with the help of 
pahalwans from their colliery houses and were stopped from 
work on the dates shown against their name* in the order of 
reference. Back wages and reinstatement of these employees 
have been claimed by the union. 


Complainant. 


Versus 


M/s. Tata Iron & Steel Co. 
Jcalgora, Distt. Dhanbad. 


Ltd., lamadoba, P. O. 


Opposite Party. 


Present : 

Shri K. K, Sarkar, Presiding Officer. 


3. The employer challenged the validity of the referenc* 
on the plea that the union never raised the dispute before 
the management directly or through Asstt. Labour Com- 
missioner (Central), Dhanbad. On merits the respective 
workmen remained absent from these dates without sufficient 
cause and without permission. The management therefore 
as per terms of contract of service removed their names from 
the rolls and included them in the Badli list. 


4. Parties entered into a settlement the terms of which 
were verified. Bharat Coking Coal Limited has agreed to 
provide work to Khiru Gope, pick miner and Shri Madan 
Chamar, pump Khalasi with continuity of scrvico. They 
will not be entitled to back wages. They should report for 
duty within 15 days of the settlement to the General Manager 
Area No. IV failing which they shall forfeit their claim for 
service. The claim of the other workmen was withdrawn 
by the union and therefore deserves no consideration. The 
reference is therefore answered accordingly. 

The award is submitted to the Central Government In 
the Labour Ministry as required under Section 15 of the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 


Appearances : 

For the Complainants :-Shri B N Sharma, President, 
Congress Mazdoor Sangh, Dhanbad. 

For the Opposite Party :-Shri S. S. Mukherjee, Ad- 
vocate. 

State : Bihar. lndustry : C ° al 

Dhanbad, the 22nd December. 1975 

AWARD 

This is an application filed by Shri Kartar Singh, Machine 
Driver in No. 6 & 7 Pit of the Colliery under section 33A 
of I. D. Act for setting aside the order of termination of his 
service passed by the Opposite Party employers and for re- 
instatement with full back wages. 

The opposite party employers filed their written statement 
and some documents. On the prayer from the side of the 
complainant time was allowed time and again for filing docu- 
ments but to no effect. Today a petition was filed by Shn 
B. N. Sharma, President, Congress Mazdoor Sangh, repre- 
senting the Complainant for permission to withdraw the case. 

Accordingly the case is dismissed as withdrawn. 

Sd/- 

K, K. SARKAR, Presiding Officer. 


S. N. JOHRI, Presiding Officer. 
[No. Z-2/196/68-LR 1 1) 


[No, Z-20025/1/76-LR II] 
G. C. SAKSENA, Under Secy. 


132 GI/75— 29 
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srf 4 tSJjT, 107 5 

tffToWto 49 8,— i pforfr 7444 «fpTT rfsrfim, 1948 
( 1948 •FT 34) 1% STTI 36 % 4, Hifcrrft 7T44 jfETT 

fatR % 44 1974-75 $7 ^rOfW!T Jirf+SH vfa 44 1975-76 
<)r 443 4 F FF5H , ft? 344 f^m % 4ftnr 44 % T4PFT7 fan? 
|, a% TJTTwiTft f%4 ^ti <i smfirar fW 


ftrwR 

COVERAGE: 

34 WRt <Ff ^«fT fJFPf 1974-75 44 4HT4T 44 44174 

fwr 44T «rr i (tM^-i) 

8. List of places where Schema was anticipated to be extended 
upto 1 974-75 (Appcndix-I) 

3i 4 t 4, 1976 4T tfhJRT ^ srt 44 tm w% 4T% 
■t ufat fWt 44T <44417 1744% 4% TftPTT ('Tftte-II) 

9. Number of Employees & Family units covered and to bo 
covered upto 31st March, 1976, (Appendix-11) 


New Delhi, the 4th June, 1975 


4lfnfa4> ^ i -r* 1' : 
ACTUALS: 


8.0. 498.— In pursuance of section 36 of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act, 1948 (34 of 1948), the Revised Estimates 
for the year 1974-75 and the Budget Estimates for the year 
1975-76 of the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation as 
finally adopted by the said Corporation are hereby published 
for general information. (Here set out the Revised Estimates). 


dj'Jic 'id) *171 

INDEX OF BUDGET PAPERS 

fwrar 

DESCRIPTION : 

1974- 75 f%4 TptTrflftJrT 4T44n?R t^ 1 

1975- 76 4: f%4 STURT 4144*44 % Ttsfa % 

1. Note regarding Revised Estimates 1974-75 and Budget 
Estimates 1975-76 

irrfcFff in farm 

2. Statement of Receipts; — 

'TftJlftftPf SnWT4 1974-75 
443 5444H4 1975-76 

Revised Estimates 1974-75 & 

Budget Estimates 1975-76 

R4 (4474 

3. Statement of expenditure: — 

ifTtflfER 4144744 19 74-7 5 tpx 

h 1 9 7 7 6 


44 1971-72 4% SIR t^ *44 44 TWRT7 *4*171 (<Tftfsr*3- 

III) 

10. Statement showing the Income Sc Expenditure region-wise 
for the year 1971-72 (Appendix-Ill) 

44 1972-73 4% WT 44T *44 Ttl 7N44T7 MflTT (qrftfW-4) 

11. Statement showing the Income & Expenditure region-wise 
for the year 1972-73 (Appendix-IV) 

44 1973-74 1% STR fRT *44 44 TT3W7 RkT (4f7- 

ftt*3-s) 

12. Statement showing the Income & Expenditure regionwis 
for the year 1973-74 (Appendix-V) 

BUDGET: 

44 1974-75 4% 4R 441 *44 44 4RrfW4 
4144414 rcfkT (iftfw-e) 

13. Statement showing the anticipated Income & Expenditure 
region-wise for the year 1974-75 (Appendix-VI) 

44 1975-76 4ft 4T4 JT4T *44 ITT 4T4Tftl4 7T444T7 *4%7T 
(lftfi>T*3-7) 

14. Statement showing the budgeted Income <fc Expenditure 
region-wise for the year 1975-76 (Appendix-VII) 

ut? 441 rtta)u St r 'i4d' 1 1 1 *) [ft4 TlfilT 44 (a a c u r (4f%~ 

ftl*3-B) 

15. Details of amounts provided under the head 
"ALLOWANCES AND HONORARIA" (Appendix-Vni), 


Revised Estimates 1974-75 
Budget Estimates 1975-76 

(qfotfTftpr smw4) 31 tmf 1975 4 % 44141 4T<fr 
44 ttt 414 <74* *44 spjt i 

4. INCOME & EXPENDITURE Account for the year ending 
31st March, 1975 (REVISED ESTIMATES) 

(TfWtftFT 41W44) 31 FT4 1975 1% tpPTHT I 

5. BALANCE SHEET as on 31st March, 1975 (REVISED 
ESTIMATES). 

(*43 4T4W4) 31 rtl4 1976 ^ TETIPT 4T% 4% 44 
W4 tpf SIR I 

6. INCOME & EXPENDITURE Account for the year onding 
31st March, 1976 (BUDGET ESTIMATES) 

(50T£ 47444(4) 31 4r4 1976 4% 7J444* I 

7. BALANCE SHEET as on 31st March, 1976, 

BUDGET ESTIMATES 


7R4 sft4T fw 

(44 1974-75 % HftWlftRT 4744144 447 44 1975-76 
4t 4*f3 4T44144) 

Fltf TTftrftT 441 f%44 % Wfl 1 447 2 9R4t), 1974 4% 
#344 % 44 1974-75 % f%tf)4 4«f % ftR 1 4t44Tf) Tm 4l4T 
f%iR % BBTfw WT4 44T *44 % 4SR SfFFFTa) 44 SPjrfpTT 
an: f44T <rr i *44 % spt 17% ^Hprra: fawr 4 im 44- %44r 
20017(2)74/ 174° anfo fcrpff 1 SpJrT, 1974 4RT- j%4T 
Mt qfr4#4 $ Fftfftr ? 4) «ft 1 

2. h 344T Ji cl 443 M i °ur< a 1 % St -ri J 1 4 

faH^Rld 4l4 | 

( 1 ) fafaR %Bff 4, 4T5RT 4^% 1% TTRffrsR f) ^4% 
4t4RT 4B1% % f%4 sn44W TT44T5I 44T 
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( 2 ) er faff it ePeet % Prer <frT % Pee erwf 
eteerj i 

3. EE 1974-75 t? fat E5R ERTRE EER fat EE t 

ee Et[ eePjer eetet eei et fa (i) eTeet ^ wi! ii 
PtMrt fftETtfa i (ii) fapFRrr FiMn ifNiifE Mwff % ePt- 
er! % Prt ftMfa iff eteet Mt {% qpfaR i % 'ffeee 
Peerm if eeM ett eet Mf Efafa it £t*ft ePPf srfa 
'FETE 3 rffT 5 t ifafa EE % Mf pREfa Ef | I ERr[ HE- 

fira ere rrantf ekt EEfar fafawr *eetet tt if fjft eM 
srsira+Ti eet srt etPsere! tr 'Em, ePcer! % fk4 PePfcet 
EplET pETEffa ERt % E7TEEE «FT EUfTJET ERET EfT I EfaTT 

et from; ettee if eM ir j® faff if ee ErifEf % wit 

ETE if $ET, Et 7TTTV«S EfafsRE 1 % 17THE 4 if fat EE pEERE 

if jjhe; tt e£ «ff i sv^f cpf ee <M et Met § ^ e>irt 
ET ETEpREE Witfr g^TT ^ ^Tjjf RRfaT EpfalTR 

% erjet eiret if Efafa ee % srrt, ePjrt tr eieMee Et 
qEorrlfsrR Erffar, Me m ETErPuiEit Ef t tf e$ | i 
faE arffarf it qfrERt eP fapEftfr gPrar tf e$ ^ et it srit 
iff tweet | t '(ft Mt eer if eWer-i % ERPT 0 if 
PftfaE it nf $ i 

4 . Mer Tr»q- ERFirf % ftp ?rrt tfa Peer Pre pet 

EE «E1$R % qltWHW ER E? EiETET Et ERp | fa EE 
Wff it ETEET 1974-75 EET 1975-76 % PfEtE EE if EfaPlRE 

II if PtUP? Ej[ ETfrEft if ETEppEE it IfTtEp I gl^TET it ijfe 

% TR EftfilFE if EE RERP it tP faET EET $ E§T EpEET 

q^ir $• EEEfsm fir Erffa ir fjt eiMer $■ *pt 1 1 e4Petr 

STE ^EET % WEITC EE EE ET^EtfTEl # E'sET H EftlftfaE 
ER^T EMifTR-II it EErfE^E ER fEET EET % iff EE ET 
EfEETEPtE W E^' | ET Wf % ftft TOfTtEE | 1 TE eMeTCE if 
5R?E7 EE % Wfi) ^ Ent# 4V sffTE If fEE ElffErf if sftETJE 
®Tf>WEt ^ EftERf % fEfEEET ^fEET fEFEfef Et E^ % 
ET fETEfer qft Eff EETEET ^ 1 

5 . ^>EE EETTEEf EE ®f?ER EltfET vA'IIeiE 

EfREt if ?lif ET% fETRE fit SETE if EEftf ^ fV4 E^ | 
1974-75 $ PrOe E4 ^7 EtmtftfE ETETEEf EET Eft 1975-76 
% «F5R ETEETEEf EE EEeWeE % EftETfEE EElfEiE ^ E^fllf 
$ER PFET EET | I 

0. EfEER % \( Pi <a u s'l if EpSTET Elf fEFElfTE 4 f E % 

fW E44PRE EtEET EfEPf Eft fimftif I 

8 'EETE, 1973 Tt PfEE E?t ^EEf if E^pRW eHRT EfirfE 
*Ff fE 1 ii I E^EffEE 1 %EftE E 74. i < if 4t TfEER ^7 V In f< 45 

'a IJ il ^ EfEPTf E 7 f fETEtfiE ETfif % ftf^ Ttf+tpl E>V (0911^.4! 

W ^El fE W Eff EET T^T SfEE E?f | fE7 EEEtPEE ETT^ % ftf$ 
WTEWF qrr^ETfr TTHEE fit Wpft El (fit I 

fER 4f EtEET ift fi PtlllWi Tf 'FmtpEE EET ETFEpfE fRER 
4- ^4 ^7 ft! I) 0^8 <mE TRE TRETTTf % pfiffE Pt4e TfET tffET p4^ 
fE W fEEE if ftw fw EET I 1 EE EE E? E^ElWf «ff 
ffcrfrm i^ETR ^7 ftpt WTREE ERE «f¥ 4TOE: EftlET EEpf 
Eft ft RFrff 1 eePt Prefr »ft ttw tretr ?r xff Ptee Me Ptee 
Efr eSV $ Pir 4 t epst sf^?r, f R etei , <HnE, ^rcsr, Ptwfr 

EET EftETp #ETE E?t EWlft % E^ Efff TW «ffET EWPm 


1948 q 5 f sra 1 ( 5 ) % TI?e 4 e ftRTR ^7 pit Sw«f if pEETqf 

29 - 3-1975 ir EtEET ^7 MeR % fat Efaff^TET ^nff 4 R tf 

*■ 

Et Wf t EtEET % ffaER ^7 prt wfa^EET ERf frfa E?t 
^tffE TRE7R «tff if^Efa EE WEE, ftfTT, EfRF^, ETEfaq: EET 
TRiftEf EE TRE iff 7RE ERFRj ft tE PtET EET | I TRE 
EXETRt JRT Ef EftJ^EET E«ft Eflff Erfaf M | I 

ETEET t EEpfE EH Efa EElftE Epfarff EET fap ET'fajf 

t faEER % Et TWf t ERTET ^ pRER fat 5fTt ft ETET | 

EfrpRE-II t EEft Et I I 

7. 5RR Pi ERE 

ERtTES 4 RR fEERE f-I 5 fR f-ll tr EEfEE EFTET*ff if 
1971-72 t 1973-74 EE 7 % tfa pRpE EeI % EtR[pR 7 5 TTE 
E SEE $ EiE 7 t EET 1974-75 t ET^ PeTiE Et ^7 fsit rPTSkT 
EEZ ER+vnT HE 1974-75 % ET^ Et % EEE ER Efptf % 

etMeet wfat 4t faant Et ^ i t PcERrt eet wyftaETt 
^ f I 

8 . fEERElf-I wfa H-II ^7 TIETE 9 if 1974-75 ^7 EftttfaE 
ETE'RTeI ^7 ETEit TTET EiH'H 10 if 197 5-70 % EE 37 ETTR-Hi 
% Efat faart Et t I 

9(tt). tPt fat jtc it Meet nfWt * e^trIe Eft 

EfaET Efwyt EE 3EEt EfaET «ETOET tt Ef | I 31 Eft 
1975 <H TTETEf fit Efa ft ET ETE EET ®EE ^TETT ^?REf 
% ETE ^RTT fa Ef TJTf ETfaf ft ET EET 3 1 Eft 1676 it 
TTEIEf ftt Efa M E7T ETE EET 4EE t<aT fM^ jJFTEEE % ETE 
Mr fa Ef EE ETifar "Ft ^tET SEE R>RT PfETEET ^ Ef EEE: 
1974-75 ^7 EfRFtfHE ETEETMt EET 1975-76 % EER ETWEEf 
% TRETpEE WTt Efa EET Efa Efa ERTTf ER ETETfRE | I 
EEEpFE >Ft qPwr iff If t ETE it TtFTR | I EpT- 

Pee PimPiPbe PfERE tf EFnE ^ :— 

ETTEtE17 Upf^: — 

1 . Et 197 1-72 EfR WEEK ETE E ®EE Elrftt |J<I 

fEERE I EfafilRff-III 

2. e 4 1 9 7 2- 7 3 E7T ^fER ETE E ®EE Ellfa 

5E[ PtERE I qfafw-IV 

3. Et 1973-74 ET !jT3EK ETE E «EEElrft 

5E fEERE I EpCftRS-V 

4. Et 1974-75 ITT StEER ETETfacf ETE E ®EE 

Elrft J 7 T fEERE I EfRpfTET-VI 

5. Et 197 5-76E7TFfaEREtE7faTT ETE E »EE 

Elrft JE fEERE I EftfaMVII 

(E) EEtflE fEERE if ‘^SERfE’ ifH ^7 ERpfa ftElt Et 
ETEf t MtE E REFfk ElEfaEt t fat Et JT 5 tfaRT Mf % 

EE tf EftEfM t I EET^RElt PfEE % ETtETfatt % EpRE 
Prfa e tin erPte Prfir % fat (Peer Ptee if ePtPt^ie 

ERFUt nffalfaif iff EET ^Pr Elt ^csff EET tlR EE 
WEER EER E 1 TER fapif EE 1*4 fRT faETTfafTT EflT Erft 
^f tPffff EE % 1 
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10 . inn : 

1 1973 % ifnWTfr tih ftn ifrrfwi f vm V 

(fr) % Tf f4t TT ftlElff t HITTI llHfflfl Hft Hr 71 777 

ht 1 1 i ftifi ' i i ft ifr 1 tt ft if iff tt fSritTff 
qraf HtTifrit % firwf ft fn <tH inn fen in fifai 
imn f ht 1 ifi ffir ttit & i 

11. Mron f^arni: 

(w) ‘HfTffnT feram’ ftt $ Hnftr m, ffrft ir 
tih «Pt b4?ht, 7?rt tt ft ftTiT ftt £t Pm iro unfin 
$, tth i thh4 strt srnfw h St 131 ffir tttt $ itr wf 
im*!; Pm ht tth miff 4- Pm Hjrnr r. 1 $ f^wr Sr 
4 itr fin tht % i w irt % Hiti ffiT ht imt 
f^rmr f isr f art ft 757 HTt % fit 1 1 

( 5 ) Wrar fijinm f iff ft mw 4tn : 

1 t4i 1974 it Fifrorr fgrenri tt trm Jr ife Ht mi 
uf ft ^h i i tt ft Tfir h"4ttO iff if Pm tt tt 
Tfritfer ht Put (1 : — 

( 1 ) 63 mt it 65 mt 1H 37 fit 4 7ft Tpriffn 
Pi fin 47fi ft Tift 1 1 

( 2 ) 67 mi 4 70 mt th n wit 4 7ft fTTmfTi 
fiffirr §7^7 ft Tift £ 1 

( 3 ) so wt Sr 85 mt th n fhft t 7ft t 4 ferffm 

Tartar ft Tift | 1 

(9) iw ithk 4 ait hhPtit : 

it % ffrn fftfriT %irw tt Pm ift ii f *h aft 
17HT 90 uRtVia ’HTI'lPl'li <.l4i) IT '5' 1 4 4 ni^fl gir »H f77T°T 

* WTtnr it Vrcf it” $■ ht fft | Ttff tih ifrSrTTHiff St 
^rr iftw wild % m ftt it inrrfmr aft nri tt ffiT tttt 

t 1 

(?) Pm ITTT tftit 71 It f*MI 111 : 

“fffTWT 9T7TT ITT fTT^T tfti: Rl^T ^pTEJT (faiRT % 
im qww 77 it Tfi Pp4 t 4 wff)” ftf % »ri4t ft 
gqmr | tt# fwft % f*r unffr % ftrTfr T«tr 

77% ifwTfr ft ffffwr gPrcrr (ftff 1 *rfhr, i9«2 ft ffm 
it fUTT ftRT it) fq 4 JRTRTIT *77 ft WIT VT WtTW TpirffT 
1 1 FnTRT Trfvr ft i/s ft nr it arnfinr T^ft ifk 
ftfrr it 5Tftrrr *m ft 1074-75 f qftftfsT irwwt Sr tit 

1975-76 f 57T imrft' *f TTTPT T«T Jf "ffffWT ffTWt 

it P 191 fin mfpfw 71 % fff it 4 wf Sr tri ttiTift/fT 
TTuff qn (rr” ftf f WwtT Sr ffoT W ^ I 

1974-75 f ff4 iftftftlT mm 

12. sifar : 

(5l) 1974-75 f 1 9 if f fff ffur f 71717 TT m 
7251. 40 TUT 71 <7f7T7 ^ fttf 77^ Si 7410 . 36 HIT 
15lt IT »T7lr[ W7 158,96 5TRT 77 |l 

(7) TTTfT St ft Tft | wSf full iff Sf ( 2 14. 12 PI 
Wf) T7T 71717 f TUT ftft if TftHft SKT STfir^fTT ( 5 S . 16 
WT 7lS) f I 


( 7 ) *717 T71 TTW17 : 

v ff EiT 77111 IT ftl f ffftlltTT 11 ITU *H7 T7T 7T7T1 , T 
111 lifTlftlt ft TlfT mfl 74 ,J | 7 'HI PilW ^ ift^O 
nfinff H *117 ft irfir PT 348.-33 717 n4 7T 5TJ1T1 | 
Tiff ITT wm Sr 1 ^ 2 5 2 . 42 717 Ilf IT I ifKRin 
7 t ijn HIT T^it, Futt hi ffPufm f iftff Sr gOTI 
f 7K7 fiffitn f fnf tfiir en n ^tir ^ ftff 1 - 9-1971 
Sr tST t7 wra fffir, if fflft S ffllinf ffiffl 71 St 7TTT 

7tm fflT HT ^ I ?Trf SKI ^Vd ifllW't.dlft Sr 7fH7 
Tiff <61 741 171 f ff4 flflltTI TKir fn ?> TIT ^ I 
ItKT TTITT fft ITTf *117 ft Tit TT 1191-1 71 St 1^11 til 
ft | I 

(i) ffn f fift fftfrimt mr ftwmff f vriff n 
fimr : 

fflt ft 7ro7o7f° 'ftniTH HT fiffttnw f Hit 11 T 
Tlf 117 7114' JtT liflTO thw ij?t f ffmf St TPT WK 
77 179.58 717 Wt 1g7 7 tSt fl WWT ^1 71 HTT 111 
ffir ht ffnir itirm siftnt f tiff nr fpnw h iri 
IR ipKt sra ff4 if *n n ftff frw 7 tri imff if 
f77r*1 |, 07 717 71 TlflT ftt 71 HUT 77 T7im: if 
Ptn i tri nil rtf if 7: i f w^m St #mf7tT ?t ttSit i 

OH 

13- 1974-75 f 7T?J ift 1 TT7T7 ITT IT *11 ft Jl 
Tiff W 650 1.72 117 111 Hfrilflff ft if & Tiff 771 Sr 
6611. 18 717 H4 Tflft if «ft, llfn 17 110.06 1T7 Ilf 
fl $ I 

1 4. iM- 1 — TtlTffl Olffllf HIT Ilf iftnft ft f571T1 I 

7.— Prffm fpim 4td 4 tt 11 ( 1 ) Sr 7*4 f wffi 

W ftf f *Rlfl 51 017T1T 2859. 82 117 711 ft |£ fflSf 

fin f m f aiidtf TUT hi ffffnnit f fSf4 mi 

f OH f 2706. 62 H7 Tl4, fcrft Si ffffm ITI TT *H 
f 141.20 117 Tl4 Tfl TT ff TtTIT tft4 ftr TT flH 
ITTT TlRlT | TIT IfKlTJ ^7 Sf iftlTST ftnt tfk rftlTffT 
•ifflllf fl ftrif ft 317 VJW f fit Si Tiff f 12. 00 7T7 

mt ifftfiT 1 1 ffuft Sr i/s m f *h ht mm tftH 

St ifm *H ft T^rfr ft 1975-76 f 77T f HI T7T if Sr 
flTT HT | I Tiff Tiff % 3TH $44 ft iHHT ^ I I^TTTO? 

it i/s hi ft ft Hjft ^44t | iSt ffffnr %rin f *h 
f TTf ft Hffjftl f HI HlltfTT HT ftnr TltH I 
1 5 ^ HPT fPTT 
1— HI firm : 

177 IT it f H7% iRfirSI ITHI 17 1997.29 117 
mt I fllTT fn TTH' WT TT 2139.53 117 TTt HT Ht^lTI 
1H1T HT I 

9— HI (pm f Hafr 8.01 1T7 Tit ft HWT HT 
ft if | Ttff 776 HTfHW f 8.55 1T7 Tit ftl 

16. ftt-2 HTOTT *11 

(l) HITlPtH 77f TT it 1974—75 f Htlfl 702. 17 
7T7 Tiff f 7f HI H51IT HIT IT HT 71 Tiff 777 HT7H79 
Sr If 636, 37 1T7 wt IT I 
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1974—75 % afxatfmr aramra Jr 
aa mmm fftm suit aft af 


Sec. 3 (ii)] 

(a) mmrffta mu % mima 1974-75 % m^mfft smr 
ms TTgETt ft mrnfftar xrhpff am ua gtr mx affftt aft rnmfora 
mwaan ft mma ax taix fftft aft 1 1 

(it) fwr ft arftmlTftF ft fttmiftr aaftafraa : — Pars % 
mrft arftmffftf % ftassis am ms muftis srsftf sx Pamx 
axt ferr sfftfft aa ass fftsr $ 1 mm If fft a? sfftfs 
mrftt fxfttft soft 1975 as? sxijs arxftftn ftsfrasTsax ftfsss 
% sgrr it mff ft ftsssrsf % ftfttErs aft srjsfs ft ftt | fttxmu- 
Pss srftmfxftf $ ftss m si Piss ax fftft ml |m m| 
Pars sxft aa aaft safa sx $ 1 sf mr mrf 3 ? sFarcrs | fftaft 
fftftsssra 1973-74 ft marfas a?x fftft ml ft fttxwT fasts 
sms «tftrs? six ax mr ml % max Sr ttPsPis ax firm am 
m 1 

(s) aftsirfas sTwmff % mjmx irfir mfftr smaafts 
ms 18.27 ssft sfr sis 141 a aftm St sftr sft mm ^ 1 si? astsftt 
famtax 1-1-73 ft ftssmsf s mat ft ftsfrsrs ft saxs s 1974-75 
Sr 4 WT xrfai ftft ft wfafxss sahrrfxftf ftt ft^xrt ms aft fsuft 
ftft % °t'i <4 1 gt 1 Ti 14 1 rin ti ms, mcmsr it h 3 11 1 % sgs mPra? 
*jas sjft % aaxs i 

(t) 1974-75 ft sfxsfrfas maws ft msrfss sarrss 
*ss, arm arms as 9.68 spurs Praam am ft mrfa? 1973-74 
ft sg mmfftar mafaf ft fgms ft 7,72 sfaarsm 1 


(m) assfas mnxs (tstsi amst s%f):— 1974-75 
% mas maas a s ft st aft se mu wff 5 ft mmm 5ft 1974-75 
ft afwtfe siwasi ft 6 5 mu mft sar am fftsr am ^ 1 
HfT sTmfas? siarfi am srmffts wits aft aft st^fw ar mtrr- 
ftn | 1 

(a) fafemmff mn 'tfraHrmrft aft mrTmf: — 1974-75 
ft ajftuftfmr aiwmr ft w fttft ft mmftr 402 mu maft ftr 
mamr ftr asaac 449 mu aaa, aTmfft 5 i maftf mrr marftra 
uaTaftt ft\ mjfft ft warn ax art fftar aar | 1 

(a) Tare mft; — 1974-75 ft afxfttfmr maama ft ama 
utr: ft mr ftfftft i.62 ararnfft wn (ijm^ramxftra 
fftfft ft 34 ,ooomftf a%r) aft af |i i 974 - 75 ft uax srmmr 

ft ag 2 mu mft »ft 1 

1 9. mm axmxf ftr ara : — mrftft afftfft ft mrftr 2 4 af , 
loss aft asa ft a^rxTaj axaax aft fufftmifftt ft fftftia ftffta 
300 mu aaa m amx tuFftt fftaT at 1 ftafftr axmx 
ft qxTanf ft arx ft 234 mu aaft aa aru mx arfftarfftnftf 
ft ftft m fftaa fftaT aar ut i fftaft ft aaa afa Farm maar 
60 mu xaa aft aft am avafanr faua 54 mu xaa aft 
aft 1 


17. (a) aftft 3 faPmarmr a afaaimr : — w ufrft ft (i) 
fafftmTua/ftfaHma afr mrreff aa ijm^ra (24.93 mu 
aaa 1 ) 

(ii) Tca^arxftf aft axma aar mjxma (71.00 mu 
mft) afmfmr | 1 

(a) ^'utfta Paata aai maRaaufa mxFwra faFa ft fftft 
ftmuR marmrftfa mxffta fftfa :— faaa aft 17-3-73 aft 
gtr asa: ft fftft at fftfta ft mjarc ma ft aFaar ma ft afafta 
aa 20 afamr aar faaa fafa aft "a ri T x ra ala mrfmr fftfa” 
ft uai axax £ 1 aa^mx ai^ aft ft afxatfmr snwmr ft 182 
mu mft aa aaam ux faar aar | 1 

ftftraa faata mxFmr fafa: — faaa ftaaat 2 arxaxf, 1974 
aftgt tsar ft fafaa xraaf ft ar» xto afto afxafmn ft ^'fttaa 
faafa aaftaa ax 5afftmx fftaT aar faaa fma Far fftaftaa; a 
mfarfV ftararaf ft arm ju xTma aa 1 0 afrma s: 2 ft mjara 
ft aFraruf/aVrmua'f/a?a fafiimr ftmiaf aar aaataa aaaf / 
Tmar TaT^xf ftT ^fttaa faafa arxffta Fafa ft aaT ux fftav 
alt 1 

aa^mx 656 mu mat aa mraur 1974-75 ft afx- 
fttftra srrwmff ft aar 729 mu aa gama 1975-79 
ft aar srmma ft >rrx faar am t 1 

is. 'jftfaa ftu ax ®aa : — afttaa ax «aa ft ffta 

amr: 490.00 mu aaat ftrxrfft xufatftf, fftaft (i) 
aaaFmr ftf ?atxat (?ma; am^xt af^a) ft faafa ax a 6 
mu aat (ii) fVfftmimrf aaVrarmff ft fftafa ft ffta 402 
mu aat aar (iii) xma; aax ft aa ft ffta 2 mu aaa afmflra 

t» 


aca ftf aaa at fftm xr»a axaax itxt aft 1971-72 
aar 1972-73 ft ft ut at ftt 1 agrxT^ axmx ftf 27, 56 , 300 
aaft aa ftar atx apa ftft aa amia ftafta axaax/faaa ftfftmxr- 
ftta ^ 1 a^mx 1974-75 ft afxftrffta umma ft am 
1975-76 ft aas aiaama ft ’rau: 54 mu aat am 
27,56,300 aaa ftf maxm aft aft £ 1 

20. ma ft aftna ma ; — ma ft aftra rna aa «us 
ft aaa 799. is mu aftf ft arma ft xma ax 1974-75 
ft afxfttffta maama ft wa 750. 2s mu aaa aa uyna 1 1 

48.90 mu aataft amt aafaxftaa fftm aaax {(: — 

(a) ma ft ^fu:— 

(mu aaat ft) 


xmaa ft au aftft ^ft fftxrm, mia mfu 55.10 
(a) famfftfua ax ma ft aafr 

( 1 ) ferma . . . 2 7 i.i 9 

( 2) fftfamnua am atammr . 0.67 


327. 02 


(a) urfftr gtm aamr : 

(it mamaf ft aaft , 214. 12") 

( 2 ) mrmfftar ma ft afu 65. 80 ’ v (— ) 37 5. 92 

(3) ’j'fttmr fiata am marraauta { 

mxFmrfafft . . gs.ooj (~)48.90 


1975-76 ft fmt aas maarmr 

arfftr 

21. (a) faataamf ft fatfa aftma am aafmftaf ft 
ftamat ft jtxt ?Tft mftt ma aa *p° xt® ats af^fftaa aft 
mr^Ht-i ft mat at ax ft, 7298. 31 mu aaft aa n^am % 1 
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(w) PTOTOitt fp^TTfr <tt Pm cm mfo rcr *q P 
fTO( TO P <J avwO TO ; 

1975-76 P tor mcwm P 'fPfTOrrr %irrnr’P SRpm 
If PlTOT % BTTT fTO? TO TOW P < TRTOTt/TO TfaPt TO TOl 
'TOP % tl'TOrT 4 5.91 TO TOpf TO 7lfi(T TrfTOfTO TO TO | I 
n? trftr 1974-75 P fTOTO % TOttst? sq-fj^nff ^ r 3 TOr qfTORf 
TO Pt TOP CfTO ^ftSTi % RTOm 97 ;, fill *1 JT 7 T (TO? WlP 

qiP $*? law p w httot % TO? TO qgTO to TOrPTfuTr 
wroff?; 1 

(w) tort ?Hr rmrtwr : 

TO TO? TOPTO % PrPnftTOT tto Phut % TOhrfiqf ^ 
umpT trrPt ir tort, toto PrTO tTO ir fPP fiP TO wc? cr 
wmr nro warm if *1111 TO tot 3 64.39 to wf TO wtto | 
toTO qfwffTO miw P wg Trfsr 346 . 33 *rrn w TO 1 

(t) Pm % Pnff fPfTOflMTO aro TO q giTOT ir *hTO fir 
farron : 

pm % fPTO KfTOrrrTOl OTT tTOflMTO P urTO P fTOTO 
% 178.58 TTHT Wff TO 7 TTO TRTOTf P afljTO TO TOTO | I 

22- m : 

1 975-76 % toc snwr % PrfTOr vfWT P w-TOrr fTO $rf 
wwpf if 1974-75 % qfrTOfTO xm-m % ^ropr? ottoTOTO 
TOro off injiff <rrf toTO $, q? srsrm: fTOr ^rrmff P t : — 

(i) TOmw TOiTOf % 'Tffsiff to Mroirr rjPrar to from; 

(ii) TO <TOf if TOTO TO fTOTR; 

(iii) rro jftrf p TOmr to qfwrror wrto, toF TOtoto 

toTOtor 1973-74 if gt TO P far* frouw «rr; 

TOT 

(iv) Ptrorr qfPrrfTO «^crf if tPttox tot qrfPsTfTOr if 
mrfpcr TOITOt 1 

23 . *r — fartim f^rorcr : 

fpfTOflT pfTOTTT P fTO 1975-70 % TO? if 

3339.17 TOTisr wff TO TOflWf »lP nf | I ^ 
tototo 1 - 4-1975 «f?r TOfroWf wff Tfaro ittot ^ tosik to 
TO % fmro ftf 31 - 3-1974 % if 6 %wfaro 
PriRT ir Ptott tot TOtott TfwfTO if jrffr jt wfroT^f 
TO fpjff Jif TOinrT tot ft ^ Pc 'rfrfw II if from tot $ 1 
*rnf 221.05 TOwr wto 1 TO trftr TOftr Pm i' TO^ ^f 

R?TO TO TTJiT if 1975-76 if TOtTT^T WTpfTOf TOT 

qf^Ttf i PrfTOnT fipirmr % PtP wnTO | tot 13. 50 iwra’ 
if^iTnrj ttto if >?]w % Pro |, TOferPriT f 1 

frojir TO l /8 HTO ( 1 3 . 50 TTW TOP) TTTO TRTOT % WT^ P 

ir toc fror TrrPrTTPrfrTO % tito if fwrfTOirr fijTOT'T TO q? 
jtt «qir TO srPr^ffr toTO t 1 

24 . q — >r*q wnr tot it — tto : 

PTOnr tor wrnff ir fro tot wtto f^ronff ir fir^ TO totot 
tottP rii | i ^nr: 1974 - 7 * ir sr«r*r 8 nrf ir qmrfror 
TOwrTO *fT TOisrrfTO f 1 Pr? TO s^TO % TOtot % htTOtoit^ TO 
TOWTT TOW wTOW TO WCft-TOT wrTO ir PTO rmpR TOTOtT WR 
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fTOr tot ^ 1 TO ir TOtft tItor Rpr^r TOTOf % TTro jrr 
totTO (TOftrwr q ^of) stTOto tot wrfwrfTOT f^frtTrw TO m tot 
tttTO wt ?/wfff TO TOrmr ??TO f ?r TO to Trftr % 
rfTO?H ^T TO TO STOTWT WR TO | I 

25 - Rirrmm : 

y ditto «jtt TO TOTOf % toTOit PtrtP ww | 1 (w) ®rTO«frw 
TT«TT (w) iifTOw Tr4 1 4tt 9(w) if fiP wP Phtr ir wTOw 
'w-wTO^'n’’ TOP ir tfTOtt ^triw fr«rT ^TOw htTOwTO if towPeh 

wroTOm ttht (w) ‘^TOt ffP' TOP ir w^TOtwtTO 
run PfffnRr ttTOwTO if tthTOc ?TO jrtr wrr rj# wrcr | 1 

26 . (w) TO qw q^ir if 5 ! wtTOf?t TO w;ir f nwr totoJ 
ir TOri TO j® tP irTOf % %it ■q-iftrq $, ttP Ptt qurr wTOi 
TO mr«tT TO ifR TO wf | 1 

(*) 1975-76 ir WWC W 756.74 WTOT TTpf TO mf 0 T 
sreim wsft rTO ir ft TOf¥ qpT Pfiryi ’tIPt TOTOi 
i6.oi 5 TO ir tttwt ttttt I trITO Tr^; wP ^ TfrPfPr=r rrtH'T 
i n? TO TOoistt sTOtt, rPttP ie. 27 ttP «ir 1 

(w) 1 975-76 ir ww? srmm P w^wrPfT wifm m 

TPfTW wrr 9.45 TOTOh PrcrTWT i rqT ^ rjRrfTO 1974-75 ir 
TfTOfrftRT TOW P qg 9 . 68 % WT I 

(<) 'wTO mr inTOq ’ TOP ir wmrr TO aqqfqr wrr fwr?ifr 
fpTRT qFffirr:? VIII if fTOrr qqr J; 1 

27 . wiTOTOrt m (*r-'rrtff«r>r rr<rr jt-'Mw qrrP TOPf % 
trTOc) wt it-wh rrf ; 

PrfTOr rjq-TOPf ir hhtPc firwr nw rtw^j ^qer: hr | TOfa 
TO 1974-75 % DW 8 W^fTO P WURlPrV TOwTOf ir mtlTT 
TT 4HT«T *!*Tl ^ I 

28 . TOP 3-fPfTOtfm rm TOqaT?R ; 

W TOP P fpirtpTfPrr ttct wfTOPr? | ; — 

(i) fTOTOirrTR/TfhErrq'q TO wTO trtt PTOTOirr ir swrTO 
wn rtw ^nr ( 2 5 irm ttP ) ; 

(ii) FfRTO TO WT^rT rTWT WT[T4RT (72.00 PlTO) I 

29. rjTOgW ^Vf TT m •' 

(w) wnTOrnr wtw (were wwr TO|?t) : 

TO 197 5-76 ir 63 TTRST Wpf TO TrflT TTrqfTT WqTO (fiTT) 
wwiPTO TO)h) % Pmfw TO wrrt it PTO TO wf | i 

(w) TOfTOiTfirr m TOnun TO cwRi: 

1975-76 ir war? smm P 68 1 . 03 rrra- mf TO »wwwr 
fprwwwPf cm TOrorTOf ir wwTO ir PrTOw irfPP fwrww tith 
irttiTO % sttt TOfftr? etrwwhtTO P wrt P Pr wf cwr 
Porw ir am TO TO TOTOfrRr ir tthr q? TO TO I i 

(w) ??rqr >rrr? : 

TO 1975-76 ir war? sitwsh P WffVTTO ir qrrRi P fpp 
2.22 iff® VfP (rjw^w wRfTOr Pifsr P 0.68 win toP 

TO^c) WTT 'iqq-il fTOn 4|'«i 1 ^ 1 
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30. 7TTT fTWRt Tt • : 

grrt > 1 tt is if it oT Ttott T tjG 1975-70 ^ w 

tnwn if 27,50,300 tHt Tr rw 4 T Tr ft 1 

3 1 . fr xtFtf xir Tt xtUr-Ti 1 

1975-70 % gPTTffff if =W ?T Wf*US XTR T trffTT7TT 'TTT 
tFJffR 682.80 ’9W Wl £ I 

if fpt if xtfavta, xmrr *fT amft $ Pf 

PEnfsiftrar $btt: — 

31 TPT 1975 4,94,70,704 Wtit 
31 ’TPf 1970 4,36,95,104 tS'tf’ 


cf 0 fftr o fTcrfr, 

faffa TCTTfWT rT«TT JJW xrfTOrft, 
4^ 4-1 1 0 3170 aff -i 1 (Tpiu l 


EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
(REVISED ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1974-75 & 
BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1975-76) 

At (heir meetings held on the 1st and 2nd February, 1974, 
the Standing Committee and the Corporation approved the 
Budget Estimates of the receipts and expenditure of the Emp- 
loyees’ State Insurance Corporation lor the financial year 
1974-75. These were approved by the Central Government 
vide Department of Labour & Employment letter No. 20017(2)/ 
74-HI dated the 18th April, 1974. 

2. The Budget Estimates approved by the Central Govern- 
ment covered : — 

(i) measures needed for the running of the scheme in 
various centres where it had already been imple- 
mented ; and 

(il) measures needed for the extension of the Scheme to 
new areas. 

3. When the Budge) Estimates for 1974-75 were framed, it 
was anticipated that (i) the Scheme wouldt be extended to new 
areas and (ii) medical care would be extended to the families 
of the Insured Persons as per programme detailed in Appendix- 
I from the dates shown against each in columns 3 and 5 
thereof. However due to administrative and other difficulties 
in making adequate medical arrangements by the State Gov- 
ernments concerned, the programme of implementation and 
extension of medical care to the families had to be modified. 
The Scheme was actually extended to some of the areas from 
dates later than those originally planned as per details shown 
in Column 4 of Appendix-I, As regards the areas where the 
Scheme has not so far been implemented, the revised dates 
of implementation as now anticipated have been stated against 
each item in appropriate columns of the above referred Ap- 
pendix. The dates from which the medical care has been 
or is likely to be extended to families have also been similarly 
indicated in column 6 of Appcndix-T. 

4. As a result of further discussion and correspondence with 
the various State Governments, it is now anticipated that the 
Scheme will be implemented in new areas during the financial 
years 1974-75 and 1975-76 from the dates as shown in 
Appendix-11. For the sake of convenience, the places where 
the Scheme has already been implemented in the past, with 
dates of implementation, have also been embodied in this 
Appendix. The number of employees already covered or pro- 
posed to be covered has also been revised In the light of 
latest information available and incorporated in Appendix-TT. 
The dates from which the medical care has been extended or 
Is likely to be extended to the families of the insured persons 
have also been indicated against each item in this Appendix. 


5. The Revised Estimates for the financial year 1974-75 and 
(he Budget Estimates for the year 1975-76 have been prepared 
in the light of the revised programme of implementation 
except for slight modification to cover possible delay due to 
unforeseen reasons, 

6. Recommendations of the Commirtcc on perspective Plan- 
ning relating to extension of the Scheme to additional sectors 
of employment. 

The Report of the Committee on perspective Planning was 
approved by the Corporation in the meeting held on 8th August, 
1973. The Central Government have since approved the 
recommendations of the Committee relating to the extension 
of the Scheme to Additional sectors of employment and desir- 
ed that necessary action for implementation thereof should 
be initiated. 

The implementation of these recommendations and actual 
extension of the Scheme will, however, depend primarily on 
the co-operation of the State Governments, who have been 
addressed on this subject. Unless they make necessary ar- 
rangements for providing medical care to the workers much 
head way cannot obviously be made. Although no target dates 
have so far been fixed by any of the State Governments, the 
State Governments of Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Punjab, 
Kerala, Delhi and West Bengal have issued notifications under 
Section 1(5) of the ESI Act, 1948 to cover new sectors of 
employment under the Scheme with effect from 29-3-1975. 

Further, the Central Government's approval to the Issue of 
notifications for coverage of new sectors has also been con- 
veyed to the Governments of Assam, Bihar, Maharashtra, 
Karnataka and Union Territory of Chandigarh. The notifica- 
tions by the State Governments are yet to be issued. 

The probable number of employees and date(s) with effect 
from which new sectors of employment are expected to be 
covered are indicated in Appendix-11. 

7. Budget Statements 

The figures of actual receipts and expenditure during the 
financial years 1971-72, 1972-73 and 1973-74, the sanctioned 
Budget Estimates for the current financial year 1974-75 and 
the actuals for the first eight months of the current year 
1974-75 have also been exhibited in the relevant columns of 
the tabulated Budget Statements A-I and A-II. These are sub- 
mitted for consideration and approval. 

8. The Statements A-I and A-II depict in column 9 the 
figures of Revised Estimates 1974-75 and in column 10, the 
figures of Budget Estimates 197J-76, 

9. (a) Brief explanations for the more important items 
under the various heads are furnished in the following para- 
graphs. The Income and Expenditure Account for the year 
ending 3 1st March, 1975 together with the Balance Sheet as 
on that date and the Income and Expenditure Account for 
the year ending 31st March, 1976 together with the Balance 
sheet as on that date have been cast, based on the figures of 
income and expenditure as anticipated in the Revised Estimates 
1974-75 and the Budget Estimates 1975-76 respectively. These 
are attached for perusal. In addition, the following statements 
are appended : — 

ACTUALS 

1. Statement showing the Income and Expenditure region- 
wise for the year 1971-72. 

Appendlx-lII 

2. Statement showing the Income and Expenditure region- 
wise for the year 1972-73. 

Appendix-lV 

3. Statement showing the Income and Expenditure region- 
wise for the year 1973-74, 

Appcndix-V 

BUDGET 

4. Statement showing the anticipated Income and Expendi- 
ture region-wise for the year 1974-75, 

App*ndix-VI 
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5, Statement showing the Budgeted Income and Expenditure 
region- wise for the year 1975-76. 

Appendix-VH. 

(b) The transactions shown under the heading ‘Headquarters’ 
in the above statements include expenditure on certain centra- 
lised items of expenditure incurred in respect of Regional and 
Local Offices also e.g. contribution to the Provident Fund 
of the employees of the Corporation and Pension Reserve 
Fund, Leave and Pension Contribution payable in respect of 
Government servants on deputation in the Corporation, pub- 
licity expenditure on contribution stamps, audit fees etc. 

10. Contributions 

Chapter V-A of the ESI, Act, 1948 having been repealed 
with effect from the 1st July, 1973, the mode of collection of 
contributions from the employers has changed. A combined 
contribution representing both the employers’ and the em- 
ployees’ shares is now being recovered through a single con- 
tribution stamp at the rates given in Schedule-! of the E-S.I. 
Act, 

1 1 . Medical Benefits 

(a) The expenditure under the head “A-Medieal Benefits", 
but for the Union Teriitory of Delhi where the Scheme is 
directly administered by the Corporation, is initially incurred 
by the State Governments and is later shared between the Cor- 
poration and the State Governments in the prescribed ratio 
of 7 : 1. The provision made under this head is intended to 
cover the Corporation’s share of the expenditure. 

(b) Ceiling on Expenditure on Medical Benefits 

The ceilings of shareable expenditure pn medical benefits 
per employee per annum have been revised as follows with 
effect from 1st April, 1974 

(i) From Rs. 63 to Rs. 6J in the areas where restricted 

medical care is provided, 

(ii) From Rs. 67 to Rs. 70 in areas where expanded 

medical care is provided. 

(iii) From Rs. 80 to Rs. 85 in areas where full medical 

care is provided. 

(c) Payments to State Governments 

The Corporation makes during the year 'on account’ pay- 
ments to the extent of about 90 per cent of its shave of 
expenditure on medical benefits, on the basis of expenditure 
statements received from the Slate Governments, subject to 
adjustment on receipt of audit certificates from the respective 
State Accountant General. 

(d) Expenses incurred directly by the Corporation 

The provision made under the head “Medical treatment and 
care and maternity facilities, (expenses incurred directly by 
the Corporation)’’, iiicludes the estimated cost of administration 
of the Medical care to the Insured Persons and their families 
in the Union Territory of Delhi, taken over by the Corpora- 
tion with effect from 1st April, 1962, The anticipated recovery 
at the rate of 1 /8th of shareable amount and the excess of 
expenditure over the ceilings have been taken into account in 
the Revised Estimates 1974-75 and Budget Estimates 1975-76 
on the Revenue side under the head “State Governmcnt/Union 
Territories share towards medical benefits initially incurred by 
the Corporation.” 

REVISED ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1974-75 

12. Receipts 

(a) The revenue of the Corporation for the current year 
1974-75 is now estimated at Rs. 7251.40 lacs as against Rs. 
7410.36 lacs assumed in the Budget i.e. a decrease of Rs. 
158.96 lacs. 

(b) The decrease in revenue comprises of contributions 
(Rs. 214,12 lacs), offset by increases in other heads of revenue 
Rs. 55.16 lacs). 

(d) Interest and Dividends 

Receipt on account of interest and dividends from the in- 
vestments of surplus cash balance and interest on advances 


granted to Corporation employees for the purchase of con- 
veyances, house building purposes etc., are expected to bo 
Rs. 346.33 Incs as against the Budget Estimates for Rs. 252.42 
lacs. The increase is mainly due to larger amounts being 
available for investment under the revised procedure regarding 
the collection, distribution and investment of Corporation’s 
funds through a Centralised Account opened on 1-9-1971 
with the- State Bank of India, New Delhi which has enabled 
even short term investment of funds surplus to the immediate 
requirements and also due to general increase in the rates of 
interest approved by the banks. 

(e) Rent of Hospital and Dispensary Buildings owned by 
the Corporation. 

The income of the Coiporation from rent of ESI Hospital 
aud Dispensary Buildings together with the residential staff 
quarters attached thereto is anticipated to be Rs. 179,58 lacs. 
The rent so recovered will form a part of the shareable expen- 
diture incurred by the State Governments on the provision 
of medical benefits to the insured persons and would, thus, 
be automatically apportioned between the Corporation and 
the State Governments in the prescribed ratio of 7 : 1. 

EXPENDITURE 

13. The expenditure on Revenue Account in the current 
year 1974-75 is now estimated to be Rs, 6501.12 lacs as 
against Rs. 6611.18 lacs assumed in the Budget i.e. a decrease 
of Rs. 110.06 lacs. 

14. Head-I— Benefits to Insured Persons and their families. 

A — Medical Benefit 

Subject to the contents of para 11(c) ante the total provi- 
sion under this head is Rs, 2859.82 lacs which comprises of 
Rs. 2706.62 lacs as Corporation’s share of expenditure on 
medical treatment and equipment for hospitals, Rs, 141.20 
lacs as expenditure on Medical Benefits in Delhi where the 
Scheme is directly administered by the Corporation »nd Rs, 
12,00 lacs towards the payment of confinement fees payable 
under the Scheme to the Insured Women and wives of insured 
persons in Maharashtra Region. In respect of Delhi, the 
recovery of l/8th expenditure and expenditure in excess of 
the ceilings have been taken info account on the receipts side 
of the Budget in 1975-76 when the amount is likely to be 
realised. The l/ffih amount duo from Maharashtra will be 
adjusted when reimbursing their claim for expenditure on 
medical benefits. 

15. B— Cash Benefits and C — Other Benefits. 

The Revised provision under Cash Benefits now stands *t 
Rs. 199 7.29 lacs ns compared to Rs. 2139,53 lacs anticipated 
at the Budget Stage. 

A provision of Rs. 8.01 lacs has been made against Budget 
Estimates of Rs. 8.55 lacs under C— Other benefits. 

16. Head-2 — Administration Expenses 

(a) The total Administration Expenses during the year 1974- 
75 are anticipated to be Rs, 702.17 lacs as against Rs. 636.37 
lacs originally provided for in the Budget Estimates. 

(b) The provision for Administration Expenses lias been 
made on the basis of actuals for the 1st. 8 months of the 
current year 1974-75 and the anticipated requirements for 
the remaining four months. 

(c) Revision of Pay-Scales of the Corporation Employees 

The Corporation has set up a committee for reviewing 
the pay structure and allied matters of their employees. 
The committee is likely to submit its report by March, 1975. 
The Central Government have given clearance to the revi- 
sion of pay scales of several categories of posts in the 
Corporation and the fixation of pay of concerned employees 
has either been finalised or is in progress. This is in addition 
to many categories where pay scales were revised in 1973-74 
and the financial effect of which was portly included in that 
year's budget. 

16. (d) The per capita administrative expenditure as per the 
Revised Estimates comes to Rs. 16,27 per insured employee 
per annum. The increase is mainly due to revised pay and 
allowances related to the period from 1-1-1973 and the 
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instalments of dearness allowance released to the staff besides ment of Maharashtra for the construction of Hospitals etc. 

the amount ot arrears paid in 1974-75. The contingent ) t wns subsequently decided in consultation with the Central 

charges have increased due to hi E h cost of paper, printing Govemmcnt t0 make a i oaT1 of Rs . 2 34 lacs to the State 

Government in four yearly instalments, the first three instal- 


ls. (e) The percentage of anticipated Administration Expense nients being ot Rs. 60 lacs each and the last one of Rs. 54 
to total Revenue in the Revised Estimates 1974-75 works 
out to 9.68 against 7.72 in the actuals for 1973-74. ' aC! '- 


17. (a) Head-3 — Hospital /Dispensaries : 

The provision under this head comprises of (i) Depreciation 
of Hospital/Dispensury buildings (Rs. 24.83 lacs), (it) Repair 
& Maintenance of these buildings (Rs. 71.00 lacs,). 

(b) Contributions to Capital construction & Emergency 
Reserve Funds : 


EMERGENCY RESERVE FUND 

As decided by the Corporation in their meeting held on 
17th March, 1973, 20 per cent of the excess of income over 
expenditure is to be credited to a special fund captioned 
as “Emergency Reserve Fund". Accordingly provisions of 
Rs. 182 lacs and Rs. 168 Iocs have been made in the 
Revised Estimates for the current year and Budget Estimates 
for the next, year respectively. 

CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION RESERVE FUND 
The Corporation in their meeting held on 2nd February, 
1974 reviewed the Capital Construction Programme of the 
E.S.l. projects in various Slates and decided that 10 per cent 
of the total revenue derived from Employers’ and Em- 
ployees' Contributions be credited to the Capital Construction. 
Reserve Fund of Hospitals /Dispensaries /Other Medical 
Institutions and office buildings/staff quarters in the ratio of 
8 : 2 . 

Accordingly provisions of Rs. 656 lacs and Rs. 729 lacs 
have been made in the Revised Estimates for 1974-75 and 
Budget. Estimates for 1975-76 respectively. 

18. Expenditure on Cupital Account: 

The amount originally provided for expenditure on Capital 
Account was Rs. 490.00 lacs comprising of <i) Rs 86 b-.es 
for the construction of office buildings (including staff 
quarters), (ii) Rs. 402 lacs for the construction of hospitals 
& dispensaries, and (iii) Rs. 2 lacs for the purchase of staff 
cars. 

The provision for Rs. 515,28 lacs has been made in the 
Revised Estimates 1974-75 ns follows :— 

(a) Office Buildings (including staff quarters): 

The provision of Rs. 86 lacs made in the Budget Estimates 
for 1974-75 has been reduced to Rs. 65 lacs in Revised 
Estimates for 1974-75. This is based on the trend of 
actuals and anticipated payments. 

(b) Buildings of Hospitals & Dispensaries : 

The provision of Rs. 402 lacs under this head has been 
enhanced to Rs. 449 lacs in the Revised Estimates for 
1974-75 on the basis of trend of actuals and anticipated 
payments. 

(c) Staff Cars : 

A provision of Rs. 1.62 lacs (including Rs. 34,000 out 
of Depreciation Reserve Fund) has been made for the purchase 
of staff cars in the Revised Estimates 1974-75, against Rs, 2 
lacs provided In the Budget Estimates 1974-75. 

19. Loans to State Governments 

The Standing Committee at its meeting held on 24th May, 
1968 sanctioned a loan of Rs. 300 lacs to the State Govern- 
132 GI/75 — 30 


The first three instalments of the said loan were drawn 
by the State Government during the years 1971-72, 1972-73 
and 1973-74. Another proposal to grant a loan of Rs. 
27,56,300 to Maharashtra Government is also under considera- 
tion of the Central Government /Corporation. Accordingly 
provisions of Rs. 54 lacs and Rs. 27,56,300 have been made 
in the Revised Estimates for the year 1974-75 and Budget 
Estimates 1975-76 respectively. 

20. Excess of Income over Expenditure. 

Against a surplus of Rs. 799.18 lacs estimated at the Budget 
Stage, excess of income over expenditure of Rs. 750.28 lacs 
has been anticipated in the Revised Estimates 1974-75. The 
shortfall of Rs. 48.90 lacs over the original estimates is analy- 
sed below : — - 

(a) Increase in income Rs. in lacs 

Other heads cf Revenue e.g. T 

Rents, interests etc. 55,16 | 

(b) Decrease jn expenditure on: — > 327.02 

(i) Benefits 271.19 | 

(ii) Hospitals A Dispensaries 0.67 J 

(c) Offset by:— 

(i) Fall in contributions 214.12 ") 

(ii) Increase In Administrative | 

expenditure 65.80 y ( — )375.92 

(iii) Capital Construction & I 

Emergency Reserve Funds 96.00 j 

Not (— )48.90 

BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1975-76 

21. Receipts. 

(a) Income on account ol Employer's and Employees’ con- 
tributions has been estimated as Rs, 7298.31 lacs at the rates 
prescribed in Schedulc-I of the E.S.L Act. 

(b) State Governments' share towards Medical Benefits In- 
itially incurred by the Corporation. 

An amount of Rs. 45.91 lacs has been included in the 
Budget Estimates for the year 1975-76 under the head “State 
Governments/Union Teritories share towards Medical benefits 
initially incurred by the Corporation." This represents reco- 
very of the State Governments’ share of the expenditure likely 
to be incurred by the Corporation on the administration of 
medical care to the Insured Peis .ns and their families in Delhi 
during 1974-75. 

(c) Interest and Dividends, 

Receipts on account of interest and Dividends from the in- 
vestment of surplus cash balance and interest on advances 
granted to Corporation employees for the purchase of convey- 
ances, house building purposes etc., arc expected to be Rs. 
364,39 lacs as against the Revised Estimates of Rs, 346.33 
lacs. 
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(d) Rent of Hospital ami Dispensaiy Buildings owned by 
the Corporation. 

A sura of Rs. 178.58 lacs is expected to be recovered from 
the State Governments on account of rent of the Hospital and 
Dispensary buildings owned by the Corporation. 

22. Expenditure. 

The increased provision under the various heads in the Bud- 
get Estimates for the year 1975-76, as compQred to correspon- 
ding provision in the Revised Estimates for the year 1974-75, 
is mainly due to : — 

(i) The extension of medical cure to the families of In- 

sured Persons ; 

(ii) the extension of the Scheme to new areas ; 

(iii) the operation of the Scheme in areas where the imple- 

mentation was brought about during the year 1973-74 
for a full year ; and 

(fv) expected increase in employment and wages in the im- 
plemented areas. 

23. A —Medical Benefits. 

A total provision of Ks. 3,339.17 lacs has been made in the 
Budget Estimates 1975-76 for medical benefits on the basis of 
assumed number of employees as on 1-4-1975, which has been 
estimated at 6 per cent higher than the figures as on 31-3-1974 
as detailed in Appendix-11 taking into account the extension of 
implemented areas. It includes Rs. 221.05 lacs to be incurred 
directly by the Corporation during 1975-76 for providing medi- 
cal care to the Insured Persons and their families in the Union 
Territory of Delhi and also Rs. 13.50 lacs to be spent directly 
by the Corporation towards payment of confinement fees in the 
State of Maharashtra. 1 /8lh of the latter (Rs. 13.50 lacs) 
will be deducted from (he claim of State Government for the 
reimbursement of expenses incurred by it on the provision of 
medical benefits to the Insured Persons in the State. 

24. B— Cash Benefits & C — Other Benefits. 

Provision made for the various cash benefits and other bene- 
fits is based mainly on the Actuals for the first 8 months of the 
year 1974-75. Due allowance has, however, been made for 
commencement of Benefit periods in the new areas, expected to 
be covered under the Scheme. The capitalised value of the 
total liabilities of the permanent (Partial & total) Disablement 
and Dependants’ Benefits already arisen/expected to arise out 
of the employment injuries ocurrlng in the course of the year 
have also been provided for. 

25. Administration Expenses. 

The Administration Expenses have been exhibited under two 
heads, viz, “(AVSuperinlendcnce” and "(B)-Field Work”. Sub- 
ject to the remarks in para 9(b), the head “A-Superinten- 
dence" embraces Administrative Expenditure relating to the 
Headquarters and the Regional Offices while 'B-Field Work' 
covers similnr expenditure pertaining to the local and Inspec- 
tion Offices. 

26. (a)— Provision on account of pay and allowances has 
been made for the posts which have already been sanctioned 
ns also for posts required for certain now centres. 

(b) A tolal provision of Rs. 756.74 lacs has been made in the 
Budget for the year 1975-76 for Administration Expenses which 
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works out premia ly about Rs. 16,01 per insured employee per 
annum, against Rs. 16. 27 per insured employee per annum in 
the Revised Estimates of the current year. 

(c) The percentage of estimated Administration Expenses to 
total Revenue in the Budget Estimates, 1975-76 works out to 
9.45 us against 9.68 in the Revised Estimates, 1974-75. 

(d) A statement showing detailed provision made under the 
head ‘Allowances and Honoraria’ is attached vide Appendix- 

vnr. 

27. Contingencies (Both under-A — Superintendence and B — . 
Field Work) and C — Other Charges. 

The provision under the various sub-heads which arc self- 
explanatory has been made mainly on the basis of Actuals for 
the first 8 months of the year 1974-75. 

28. Head-3 — -Hospitals, Dispensaries. 

The provision under the head comprises of — 

(i) Depreciation of Hospital/Dispensary buildings and 

Medical equipments (Rs. 25 lacs). 

(ii) Repair and Maintenance of these buildings (Rs. 72 
lacs). 

29. Expenditure on Capital Account. 

(a) Office Buildings (including staff quarters). 

A sum of Rs. 65 lacs has been provided in Ihe year 1975-76 
to cover the cost of construction of office buildings (including 
staff quarters). 

(b) Hospital and Dispensary Buildings. 

A provision of Rs. 681.63 lacs has been made in the Budget 
Estimates for the year 1975-76 for the construction of Hospital 
and Dispensary Buildings on the basis of requirements intimut- 
ed by the various State Governments and sanctions accorded 
by the Corporation for the same. 

(c) Staff Cars. 

A provision of Rs. 2,22 lacs (including Rs. 0,68 lac out of 
Depreciation Reserve Fund) has been made in the Budget Esti- 
mates for the year 1975-76 for the purchase of staff cars, 

30. Ixians to State Governments. 

Subject to remarks in para 19 above, a provision of Rs. 
27,56,300 has been made in the Budget Estimates 1975-76. 

31. Excess of income over Expenditure. 

A surplus of income over expenditure amounting to Rs. 
682.80 lacs has been anticipated in the Budget Estimates 
1975-76. 

The closing Cash Balance with the Banks and in hand is 
expected to be as follow : — 

31st March. 1 975— Rs. 4,94.70,704. 

31st March, 1976— Rs. 4,36,95,104, 

A, S. SEYMOUR, Financial Adviser 

and Chief Accounts Officer, 
Employees’ State Insurance Corporation. 
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Contributions : 

fatrani TRT TnfallVd TT RTT 


Employer's and Einployces’ Shares .... 

51,04,85,822 

58,77,89,019 

64,56,39,680 

67,74,58,000 

42,71,97,189 

22^8,48,811 

65,60,46.000 72.98.31,000 

fafaFTT -414 47 ffabT gRT mf%4T 1=4 4 fair 44 

544 4 TU4 +U+ 171/44 7T541 % 44 

State Go ve ram c n t’s/ Union Territories’ share towards 
medical benefits initially incurred by the Corporation 

7,50,000 


19,90,000 

27,60,000 

22,50,000 

26,71.000 

49,21,000 45,91,000 

OTHER HEADS OF REVENUE : 

45444 1H/.H 

It. Grant-in-aid ........ 

7,00,000 
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54T4 ATT 4T4+5T 

nt. fnterests & Dividends ...... 

37,04,897 

1,02.65,026 

2,26.70,415 
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2,04.64,602 

1,41,68,398 

3,46,33.000 3,64,39,000 
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IV Compensations . 45,07,120 28,88,071 

f^TRT, IFTT TT : 

V Rents, Rates Sc Taxes : 

Pm % tt (rto tffjiri af^) 

(il Offices of the Corporation (including staff Qrs.) , 3,45,633 3,51.400 

Pffeniviu, ifiwm m m 

(ii) Hospitals, Dispensaries & Staff Quarters . 1,45,18,882 2,19,34,068 

tJrP, mPff CRT irfg^rnf 

VI Fees, Fines »fc Forfeitures ...... 26,350 1,00,144 

frPm 

Ml Miscellaneous 822,992 9,33,139 

TOTAL REVENUE 53.58,61,696 62.42,60,867 

^yr, 3RT, ttfim sr aPt?r set : 

Debt, Deposits, Advances & Remittances : 

i 

Ordinary Debts : 
tRtf TOp gTTT 47 TTETT 

Loans refunded by State Government .... 3,33,333 3,33,333 

TFr 

Total 3,33,333 3.33,333 

Id Tahiti : 

Unfunded Debt : 

1777 # TTFUT Ptfa 1 : 

ESIC General Provident Fund : 

TFTTfTtff 77 

Employees’ Subscription 
3.441 Mi 

Interest on Employees’ Subscription 

TioTjoTloffri) xfotvi L 1-4 

ESIC Contributory' Provident Fund 
TTTTpTFr 77 

Employees’ Subscription 


35,45,118 40,15272 

6,20,942 7,56.043 

6,85,437 7,72.339 


1.14,512 76,92,000 7,82.596 95,67,904 1,03.50.500 1,03,58,000 


7,75,51! 3,95,000 3,76^83 47,717 424,000 4,57,000 


2,14,00,046 2,66,00,000 


4,316 1,79,53,684 1.79,58,000 1,78,58,000 


94,868 71,000 52.732 


10,268 63,000 72,000 j 


10,91,462 8,18,000 4.89,592 2,52,908 7.42,500 8,67,500 

69,37,76,494 74,10,36,000 45,16,19,310 27,3520,690 72.51.40,000 80,04. /4,00q 


11,33,333 


7,33,000 


7.33,333 


4.00,067 


11,33,400 15,33,400 j 


11,33.333 7,33,000 7.33,333 4.00,067 11,33,400 15.33.400 


45,87,768 50,00,000 42,20252 


12,11.748 


54,32,000 58,00,000 


8.60,298 9,70,000 


1 1 .00.000 


11 . 00.000 


12.40,000 j; 


7,21,300 9.00,000 5,67,483 


1,69,517 


7,37,000 
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Corporation’s Contribution ..... 
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4? vi rrl v*i v act 

Total Unfunded Debt ...... 

9*0, stftPT ?flT RTtfkcr kfj : 
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frpPT % ^TUTvftft TI TTTOTT (4.tr-qrfvft % R%l) 

k Tctrfrti mrftitr kfir 

Depreciation Reserve Fund Account of Buildings for (he 
Offices of the Corporation (including staff quarters) 

ftftr Tt ^trrfPT tnkr ^T^rtt 

(i) Annual Deprecation Charges transferred to Fund . 

faldM 'IT aafnn T/TT ^ 'i; 1 F+C | sjfX 
l.j i) interest accrued &/or realised on investments 

fpR^HTI tmT TtTSFI % afC+’jff TT HvTSW tTTTfaA 

ft v' 

fcfc 

Depreciation Reserve Fund on A-'c of equipments in 
Hospital & Examination Centres 

kftf 49 s^n in fin 9Tkr 

fi) Annual Depreciation Charges transferred to Fund . 
kfipfpjpr 97 dlkd 9,'4 T 9^/9 fTTT 54TT 

(ii) Interest accrued &/or realised on invest meats 

(979793991 43 ftp kf 99 ttTtftpT ffik %^T 

Depreciation Reserve Fund Account of Hospital Build- 
ings. 

kfT Tf '^ffrirtkrt 9#T4t 9 f9^T9 ^PT 
(i) \nnual Depreciation Charges transferred to Fund 
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23,26,638 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

cpr q/qi q?[St fqtqT 

(iij interest accrued &/or realised on investments 

4,84,841 

6,54,25S 

8,95,967 

1 1,76,000 

9,00.457 

5,15,543 

14,16,000 

19,35,000 

PJT'fi TTTT TT ilktiHn ffffff 5WT : 

Depreciation Reserve Fund Account of staff cars : 

Ftfa qq ^t-aiuR/i qifqq sjq 

(i> Annual Depreciation Charges transferred to Fund . 

24,644 

33,762 

48,491 

38,000 


35,000 

35,000 

37,000 

fqfqqrqq nr -rtRw q fm qgqr fqrqr qqr snq 
(ii) Interest accrued &/ 'or realised on investments 

10,720 

1 1 ,897 

15,331 

20,400 

15,640 

9,360 

25.000 

27,000 

Deduct : Actual payments during the year . 






(— >34,000 

(—134,000 

(—>1,02,000 

ffiqq ^ -+nr^nT tt sqrar (rtp -tu i4vt g%t) 
qTFqq q STTTfiffT fffftt ! 

Repairs & Maintenance Reserve Fund Account of Build- 
ings for the Offices of the Corporation (including staff 
quarters) ; 

ffffff qtf qrfqqt qqq?Fr q qmrq apr 

(i) Annual maintenance Repairs Charges transferred 
loFund 

4,28,078 

4,28,078 

4225,152 

5,00,000 


5,28,000 

5,28,000 

5,30,000 

Fimm nr yqfqq q/qr q^q fqtqT 
(ii) Interest accrued &/or realised on investments 

66,584 

89,503 

1,15233 

1,15,200 

97,038 

58,962 

1,56,000 

J, 77,000 

Deject : Vclual payments during the year . 

(-)1,17,735 

(—) 1,86,394 

(—) 1,47 .072 

(—>5,00,000 


(—>2,00,000 

(—>2,00,000 

(—>225,000 

Rfe-HHnt qrt rnraff qtt q % qq if 

m \ j . I%rq Ini', i 

Repairs & Maintenance Reserve Fund Account of Hospi- 
tal Buildings. 

fqfk tt f^rtqffq qrfqqt qrorq q qqwra =qq 

(i) Annual maintenance & Repairs charges transferred 
to ihe fund ....... 

47,09,2 16 

66,66,299 

70,41,072 

71,00,000 


72,10,000 

72,10,000 

72,00,000 

fqfqqrqq qr qqfqq q/q r q^qr fqrqr qrrq 
(ii) Interest accrued &/or realised on investments 

7,83,733 

12,70,357 

17,88,088 

19,93,000 

16,24.24 

9,19276 

25,44,000 

3120,000 

qm ; qq qrFqftqt 'qqqrq 

Deduct : Actual payments during the year . . , i 

[— >12,27,132 

(—) 7,57,068 

(—>41,44,352 {- 

->10,00,000 

(— >3,00,000 

(—>3,00,000 

(—>3,50,000 


qqffi t ( wififli' sH yq ) =M '-i J i ci i fepTra m lifer fqfq tt 5rar 

Permanent {Partial & Total) Disablement Benefit Reserve 
Fund Account. 
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3,81,99, CK>j j 

i 

96,63,0 00 


>2,80,96,000 

5n%TAAA iv t?j ;'»T m \ • I '. 1 -; f%fg ; 

Dependent's Benefit Reserve Fund Account 

ww at Wa ir g AtHo r 


(i) Annual amount transferred to fund 

41,98,506 

62,05,000 

1,(2,73,000 

94,80,000 

97,49,000 

97,49,000 

1,41,99,000 

UAtM-T It; gtrfAA i etR/a f^TUT ART 5ATA 

00 Inlerest accrued &/or realised on investments . 

. (6,63,433 

21,31,018 

25,43,489 

33,18,000 

27,37,737 14,80.063 

42,17,800 

54,05,000 

ttt : ATFrfAF aiJaa; psrppfr i 

Deduct : Actual payments during the year . 

, (—>30,59,344 

(—>36,50,808 

(->42,45,871 

(—>46,01.000 

. . (—>50,97.000 

(—>50,97,000 

f— >57,98, 000 


fwr % araiRai % %a qy, j mfjra frfzr : 

Pension Reserve Fund Account for employees of the 
Corporation : 


qifqw- oftt at F fri a 

ti) Annual amount transferred to the fund . . 2,14,37,135 2,75,49,000 3,03,95.000 3,39,86,000 .. 3,04,16,000 3,04.16,000 

faf-p-fUd m 1- -jqfeq a;at a(^a %at ipnarr? 

(ii) Interest accrued &/or realised on investments . 37,75,715 43,21,557 55,07,639 66,68,400 49,34,878 1 28,54,122 77,89,030 • 

4TT : AA if ATCAtAA AAATA 

Deduct : Actual payments during the year . . . (— )2, 05,59,586 ( — )2, 18,54,334 (—>2, 40,33, 691 (—>2,45,51,000 .. (—>2,51,10,000 (—>2,51,10,000 (— 


A R" AT nyvilnRu mtAp PAfATA 


(i) Annual contribution transferred to fund 

1,02,96,500 

27,82,613 

30,85,393 

33,70,000 


" 37,74,800 

37,74,800 

41,59,000 

f^TT m‘ 

(ii) Interest accrued &/or realised on investments 

12,69,916 

21,41,874 

24,80,968 

29,40,000 

23,70,321 

13,68,679 

37,39,000 

48,03,000 

Deduct : Actual payments during the year . 

(—>2,73,335 

(—>2,69,512 

(—>3,91,349 

(—>3,50,000 


(—15.00,000 

(—>5,00,000 

( — 15,50,000 

fATT A +94!R.4t % %A FRAA! ?m%A ftfe : 

Compassionate Reserve Fund for the employees of the 
Corporation ........ 

2,634 

3,500 

11,000 

S,000 


12,000 

12,000 

10,000 

Deduct : Actual payments during the year . 

(->2,634 

( — )3,500 

(—>11,000 

(—>8,000 


(—>12,000 

(—>12,000 

f— >10,000 

Capital Construction Reserve Fund 

44 fFTTdRd 77% 

(i) Amount transferred to the fund .... 

4,04,35,000 

4,86,00,000 

6.46,00,00 

5,42,00,000 


6,5 6,00,000 

6,56,00,000 

■’.29.00,000 

frf-prm at; ^aPaa a/at a^at %at rta 

(ii) Interest accrued &,/or realised on investments 



28,83,000 

45,79,000 

43,74,192 

24,00,808 

67,75,000 

93,00,000 
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4i 4 : R 4TFrFrtt 

Ded uct : Actual payments during (he year . . . < — )5,70,22,9 1 3 

5Tm4tT#T M l '(rtf i ,; ; 

Emergency Reserve Fund : 

tt% 77 fc% if 

(i) Amcunt iran'feried io ihe fund , ... 

firWfspT tt ttft* W/ u fj? fen sow 
(if) Inletest accrued &.or realised on investments 
sfRfitFr Ftfir 

Totai Reserve funds ( — )91 ,90,548 (— >7,81,18,85? 

5PTT : 

Deposits ; 

‘(Hl'W 

Deposits of Securities 3.71,333 1,30,147 

(S£5) 

Other Deposits (net ) 7,54,795 

^fT : 

Total Deposits 9,26,128 1,30,147 

oN 4 : 

Advances : 

?=4T4f RpJR 

Permanent Advances ...... 5 121 

Pfpt % +iKfl74 1 44 trftm : 

Advances to the Employees of the Corporation : 

•^iniiOi 47 trftnr 437 

(i) Advance of pay on transfer 90,239 86.890 

«TRftrt7T 47 RfijR 473T '<T3T 

(ii) Advance of T.A . on transfer .... f, 00,975 1,06,083 

*fte7 ^i44 % 4ttpr ^7 ffrff ?rfipr 

(iii) Advance for the purchase of Motor conveyances . 3,01,843 2,95,794 

?Ftt -r i t r t % Ttr 5 ? % ftpt trTvH 

(iv) Advance for the purchase of other conveyances 


2,05,097 


2,03,409 
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2,36,00,000 

2,00,00,000 


1,82,00,000 

1,82,00,000 

1,68,00,000 

23,56,000 

65,00,000 

30,18,533 

16,81,467 

47,00,000 

73,30,000 

12,88,21,689 

12,78,26,000 

2,01,57,698 

1 1,82,84,902 

13,84,42,600 

16,35,56,600 

96,927 

1,30,000 

2,32,899 

1,17,101 

3,50,000 

2,00,000 

8,66,602 

8,00,000 

23,11,145 

21,88,855 

45.00,000 

46,00,000 

9,63,529 

9,30,000 

24,44.044 

23,05,956 

48,50,000 

48,00,00o 

751 

1,000 

21 

179 

200 

200 

9 5,710 

1.30,000 

56,231 

23,769 

80,000 

1,00,000 

1,06,338 

1,20,000 

42,844 

27,156 

70,000 

75,000 

3,65,748 

3,80,000 

2,50,916 

1,49,084 

4.00,000 

5,00.000 

2,06^173 

2,80,000 

1,59,924 

90,076 

2,50.000 

3,00, 00( 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 
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(v) House Building advances ..... 

frf 

42,487 

97,193 

1,63,511 

2,00,000 

2,00,326 

(— )326 

2.00,000 

2,50,000 

(vi) Miscellaneous ....... 

trfipr 

<c) Other Advances : 

tratrcf Tt %■ ttfipr 

7,39,074 

9,46,091 

10,14,864 

10,50,000 

4,12,000 

2,87,400 

7,00,000 

6,80.030 

(I) Advance payments on behalf of State Governments 

Tfjq' ?n^iff/TT=rm wHr SnrH tt hto 

tfrt; fRTfe Sr4 trftrtr : 

(ii) Advance to the State Govern me nt s/St a te P.W.Ds. 
for repairs & Maintenance etc. of : 

pMIH % < =ri 1 4^1 ^1 f ’Hi 1 ^ «R13 0 "tilckf ) % frnr 

PTT73 

(a) Buildings for offices of the Corporation (indud- 

5,424 

4,634 

194 

4,000 

4,728 

272 

5,000 

4,000 

ing staff quarters) 

Fa fRT tftTErtrPt/tJ'T HRR 


83,635 

86,704 

5,00,000 

1,11,499 

88,501 

2.00,000 

2.25.000 

(.b) Hospitals & Dispensaries/ Annexes . 

vj'R h r ^ i Ft 4fr ^wRiu ^t-Hi RFrrrR % i t m 
( iv) Advances to State Governments in respect of In- 

20,33,881 

6,82,530 

30,55,485 

10,00,000 


3,00,000 

3,00,000 

3,50,000 

surance courts ....... 

frfasr 









(v) Miscellaneous 

3yT u Rt*t 

1,77,870 

1,69,850 

3,22,793 

2,50,000 

1,94,584 

1,30,416 

3,25,0 00 

3,50,000 

Total Advances ....... 

JfTT (sp) : 

Remittances (net) 

36,96,895 

26,76/230 

54,18,37! 

39,15,000 

14,33,673 

10,96,527 

25,303X3 

28,34,200 

Cash Remittances 

i4 r*4d 

6,87,455 

9,54,341 

59,65,059 

30,00,000 


40,00,000 

40,00,000 

40,00,000 

Other Remittances 


10,609 


2,00,000 


2,03,786 

2,03,786 

2,00,000 

Total Remittances 

6,87,455 

9,54,950 

59,65,059 

32,00,000 


42,03,786 

42,03.786 

42,00,000 
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t-'l 4> ,J I, 3TTT 9 ffl +1 -i l < Jjf'TTT 57 
Total Debts, Deposits, Advances and Remittances 
Jrf tnf'Tprr 

Total Receipts ....... 

tnxfwrr tfPT 

Opening Balance ...... 

JTfBTTT 

Grand Total ....... 


10 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

(_)2,01 ,93,087 (— >8,82,60,488 (—>4,90,14,852 14,40,99,000 2^6,56,483 12,93,90,503 15.90,46,986 18,54,41200 

55,60,54,783 71,25,21,355 84,27,91,346 88,51,35,000 48,12,75,793 40,29,11,193 88,41,86.986 93,59,16.200 

4, 65,46,749 4,14,34,495 3,03,23,302 3,62,23,365 4,57,30,413 4,57,30.418 4,94,70.704 


60,26,01,532 75,39,55,850 87,36,14,648 92,13,58,865 52,70,06,211 40,29,11,193 32,99,17.404 1,03,53,86,904 


N.R. — The detailed heads under which no figure appear have been omitted. 

A.S. SEYM CUR 

Financial Adviser and Chief Accounts Officer 
Employees’ State Insurance Corporation 


+*NlI5r TDT hlET EpTR 

EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
4R 1974-75 % ffipr nf<snfgft yt++vi4 
REVISED ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1974-75 
TT 1975-76 % ft-PT 50+4 H7 

BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1975-76. 

sqar frroh— ] 1 

EXPENDITURE STATEMENT ’A '41 


Si. 

No. 




Head of Accounts 


YRhfT+i- tmtf AA % fab 


Actuals for the year 


1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 


•+M Ah 1 974—7 5 +7 -v i 4 Th 19 74—7 5 % Tpl+lifcta hl+'+A’I 

Revised estimates for the current year 1974-75 


1 97 5—76 
AA7 StTWtFT 


Sanctioned ’ 717 *^ 1974-75 

Budget Esti- % uwtJ ^ nghfr 

mates for the - e 
current year ^ 9l*rrtl + +i 9 As 

1974-75 


41+ 99 1974—75 41+ Ah 1974-75 

% 5Th 9H. 4^1 'll =ft fab 'Tftfltfbvt 
% JRtJ 1 Eld SI (t+H I 7, s) 


Actuals 
for first 8 
months or the 
current vear 
1974-75 


Anticiprted Revised Esti- 
ex pend it tire mates for the 

of the remain- current year 
ing 4 months 1974-75 
of the current (col. 7,g) 
year 1974-75 


Budget Esti- 
mates for the 
next year 
1975-76 


1 2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Rs. 

EXPENDITURE ON REVENUE ACCOUNT 

sfhTrsA ^rfanfr att 37 % iEari %rrr*r 

1. Benefits to Insured Persons <Jc their families 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1 

lj 

■1 


TPl 

On 


I 

i 

l 
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2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

tt- f -rf~Tr f^rm : 

A — Medical Benefits : 

FrhPfTr d m -rrc, <raT jfam % finr- 

H' d % m vtnOi 5nf4 34 

(i) Payments to State Governments etc. as Corporation's 
share of their expenses on providing medical care, 
treatment & Maternity Facilities 

Rs. 

16,09,79,000 

Rs. 

19,19,42,360 

Rs. 

23,44.37,459 

Rs. 

28,65,59,000 

Rs. 

3,34.92,631 

Rs. 

23,71,69,369 

Rs 

27,06,62,000 

Rs. 

31,04,62,000 

rffe^TT vFT^nT <^|<^ FPTT 

&RT f^HTT *\M 1 e^T^T ) ] 

(ii) Medical treatment, care & Maternity facilities 
(expenses directly incurred by the Corporation) . 

93,37.811 

98,70,571 

1,25,98,648 

1,22,64,000 

92,07,284 

761,10,716 ” 

1,53.20,000 ' 

2,34,55,000 

■a ft— =h — Th r«. p j .i f f^TpTnr 

Total — A — Medical BenefiLs 

'X 

17,0346811 

20,18,12,931 

24,70,36,107 

29,88.23,000 

4,27,01,915 

24,32,80.085 

28,59,82,000 

33,39,17,000 

4 — -T’is f- d H 1 '+H . 

B -0:11 Benefits : 

^T<JT''.T fe-lditt 
(i) Sick sess Benefit 


13.69,64,114 

© 

<N 

oo 

rb 

Q\ 

11.S7.85.496 

12,43,54.000 

7,56 73,247 

4.10,10,753 

! 1.66,84,000 

12.25.47 000 

FrprfvTT tfrtmj r*r 

(ii) Extended Sickness Benefit . 


1,04.54,682 

1,04,11,054 

1,1 1,35,672 

1,15,69,000 

75,96,221 

40,33,779 

1,16,30,000 

1.27,10,000 

trnrfr f^rtrrtT 
(ii ; .) Maternity Benefit 


64,54,499 

71,01,877 

SO. 51 ,712 

81.92,000 

55,60,956 

28,46,044 

84,07,000 

89,52,000 

srqw ff=rarsr 
(iv) Disablement Benefits : 

^FFFTT %^TTVT 

(a) Temporary Disablement 


3.02,26,619 

2,01,83,834 

2,29,47,535 

2,53.19,000 

1,47,74,206 

76.54.794 

2,19,29,000 

2,45,89,000 

^ntfr tT'PTTr frprnr 

(k) Permanent Disablement 


2,14,37,135 

2,75,49,000 

3,03,95,000 

3,39,86,000 

1,67.02,687 

1,37,13,313 

3,04,16,000 

3,81,99,000 

M 1 f^cFTPT 

(v) Dependents’ Benefit 


4 1; 98,506 

62,05,000 

142,73,000 

94,80,000 

33,22.901 

64.26,099 

97,49,000 

1,41,99,000 

fftRTTiT 
(vi) Fune - ?.! Benefit 


8,00,982 

8,55,115 

9,27,997 

10 53,000 

5,66,639 

3,47,361 

9,14,000 

10,67,000 

TT— TTd 

Total — B- -Cash Benefits 


21,05,36,537 

16,86,87,090 

20,35,16,412 

21,39,53,000 

12,36,96,857 

7,60,32,143 

19,97,29,000 

22,22,63,000 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


tr-im f^rrr*r 

C — Other Benefits 

?m tk arh 

(i) Expenditure on rehabilitation of disabled Insured 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Persons 

N'fenr ^ trtmv* 

34,538 

20,762 

(ii) Meiical Boards & Appeal Tribunals 

•H'X'jsl tit .TT T dhl/hT dlltl flc-4> % +1 Vi Lllil |i i 

3,06,670 

2,70,340 

"-ir+nni SHTPTt 

(tit) Payment to Insured Persons on A/c of Conveyance 



charges &/or Loss of wages .... 

"ioJMrU ^T'TTT'T 

1,24,152 

1,00,600 

(ivj Grand-in-aid 

" Prirw 

•• 

2,00,000 

(v) Miscellaneous 

9p8-R— 5Ph f%tT5Tr*T 

2,92,698 

2,56,766 

Total— C — Other Benefits ...... 

f T STfT- I-ff=r5TRT 

7,58,058 

8,48,468 

Total of Head — l — Benefits 

TSTTrpT 

Admiiiistration Expenses 

tt-rrtft'ST'T 

A — Superintendence 

PririT, EBT-Tf hfhftT, awTT Soft 4T tTTtlT BtTT Rtf? 

Corporation, Standing Committee, Regional Boards, 

38,16,11,406 

37,13,48,489 

etc. T.A. ........ 

tst-t ttfa'nt A 

Principal Officers 

wr rfg^Tfrtft trpf 

42,658 

58,819 

(i) Pay of Principal Officers .... 

wrtPfTBrm 

96,362 

1,12.072 

(ii) Allowances & Honoraria ..... 

48,525 

87,500 

Total — Principal Officers ...... 

1,44,887 

1,99.572 


v^r fr 

Other Officers 


5 

6 

n 

8 

9 

10 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


52,082 

42,000 

23,037 

32,463 

55,500 

68.000 

39,841 

3,76,000 

1,89,023 

1,67,477 

3,56,500 

4,21,000 





96,146 

1,16.000 

72,648 

47,352 

1,20,000 

1,38,500 

i 

< 55 

1 o 

1 H— ( 

3,00,000 






> 

i f 

2,47,737 

3,21,000 

1.52,022 

1,16,478 

2,68,500 

3,12,000 

1 > 
i 2 ; 
i c 
> 

9,35,806 

8,55,000 

4.36,730 

3,63,770 

8,00,500 

9,39,500 

i, ** 

! >< 

1 to 

45,14.88,325 

51,36,31,000 

16,63,35,502 

31,96,75,998 

48,65,11,500 

55,71,19,500 

4^ 

h-i 

CK 

O 

> 

36,404 

1,00,000 

50,092 

39,903 

90,000 

98,000 

1— k 

03 

so 

93,2^4 

1.48,000 

74,518 

55,482 

1,30,000 

1.45,000 1 

jj 

! 

1.33,353 

1,10,000 

57,763 

42,237 

1,00,000 

1,64,000 * 


2,06.577 

2,58,000 

1.32,281 

97.719 

2,30,000 

3,09,000 | 

1 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

spn flfspTrrfrH tt 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(i) Pay of Other Officers ...... 

-*rm g 

14, 58,255 

14,67,716 

15,88.291 

25.67,009 

15.91,066 

8.18,934 

24,10,000 

27,35,000 

(ii) Allowances & Honoraria ..... 

3p=r trnr iffg^rfr 

9,92,685 

10,58,535 

11.38,081 

14,90,000 

9,59,641 

7.74,359 

17,34,000 

20.86,000 

Total Other Officers ...... 

pH i'l =r. < 1 * 1 14 PTFTTT 

Ministerial Establishment ...... 

=fiT ^TT 

24,50,940 

25,26,251 

27,76,372 

40.57,000 

25,50.707 

15.93,293 

41,44,000 

48.21,000 

(i) Pay of Establishment 

^tTT ^ tftff'iZF 

43,96,076 

47,94,973 

76.60,115 

80,30,000 

84.74,754 

38,66,246 

1,23.41,000 

1,36,48,000 

(i;l Allowances & Honoraria ..... 
ftr Mop «itptt 

66.93,598 

79.88,259 

75,17,557 

1 .06.40,000 

56.49,952 

20,02,048 

76,52,000 

85,51,000 

Total Ministerial Establishment ..... 
Wsf spit grJTTTrt 

Class IV Servants 

rpT# sHfr % *,jpnfwt 4T qffiT 

1.(0.89,674 

1,27.83,232 

1, 5 J, 77,672 

1 ,86.70,000 

. 1,41,24.706 

58.68,294 

1,99,93,000 

2,21,99,000 

(I) Pay of Class TV Servants ..... 

fTrTi T PR?T 

6,56.935 

6,86,015 

12,52,611 

12.38,000 

14,47,582 

7,33,418 

2I.81.0C0 

24,47,000 

{ i;) Allowances & Honoraria ..... 
spr wHnfl 

12,68,174 

1 4.21.692 

14,48,018 

20,14,000 

10,52,359 

3,93,641 

14.46,000 

1 5,8 ! ,000 

Tola! Class TV Servants ...... 

Coil' jnpep.eies 

3 IT, -11 7 ^ 

19,25,109 

21.15,707 

27,00,629 

32.52,000 

24.99,941 

1 1 .27.059 

36,27,000 

40,28,000 

(.t) Postage, Telegram & Telephone charges 

Tf HTAift T 'em 

6.16,971 

6,72,898 

5,83,198 

7,40,000 

4.22,076 

3,56,924 

7,79,000 

8.97,000 

lb) S'aiionery & Forms ..... 

14322,706 

18.63,705 

13.49.488 

27.00,000 

2 i, 64.936 

28,35,064 

50,00,000 

50,00,000 

(c) Contribution Stamps ...... 

dr^Hi^r t shEtHt; tnH w w, utt-urt t ttct* 

(d) Purchase, Repair & Maintenance of typewriters. 

1,78,777 

3.41,322 

5.54.372 

4.50.000 

3.30.802 

1 1,19,198 

14,50.000 

10,00,000 

Duplicators etc. ...... 

rrfflTT TT€TT *K«trt T smtg'JT Wife 1 

(e) Purchase, Repair & Maintenance etc. of.Adrema 

49,678 

33,023 

.36,227 

1 .03,000 

65,639 

84,361 

1,50,000 

1,33.000 

equipments ....... 

99,268 

1,07,450 

39,812 

1,90,000 

40.776 

692224 

1,10,000 

1,70,000 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

farm, off ^ t 

(0 Rents, Rates and Taxes ..... 

Rs. 

4.58,170 

Rs. 

5,42,978 

Rs. 

6.54,617 

Rs. 

8.50,000 

Rs. 

5,30.299 

Rs. 

5,69.701 

Rs. 

11.00,000 

Rs. 

12,70,000 

ig) Furniture ....... 

41,454 

1,122251 

76,983 

1,50,000 

83,248 

1,16,752 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 

% f?PT Ht'*' X 

(ti) Special Equipments for records .... 

923 

96,616 

1,14,714 

1,20,000 

16,518 

63,482 

80,000 

86,000 

ttiPrfflu % JFTtn tttofp 4*ffy> ^ wt, prora ^ 
yrf? 

(i) Purchase, Repair & Maintenance etc, of General 
Articles of office use. . . .... 

1,05,378 

1,84,389 

1,59,647 

2,33,000 

1.01,730 1,312270 

2,33,000 

2,48.00° 

orffWi w tRTRw ? trropt 

(j) Purchase, Repairs & Maintenance of Cycles . 

697 

939 

1,610 

2,000 

1,648 

1,352 

3,000 

3,000' 

^-tprT 5T tpptT, ETCH'S W 
(k) Purchase, Repair & Maintenance of Liveries . 

98,574 

84,792 

86,191 

1,00,000 

89,666 

53,334 

t. 43,000 

1,39,000 

(0 Books, Periodicals and other Publications 

11,300 

12,253 

19,158 

18,000 

16,791 

112209 

28,000 

2 8,00 q 

(in) Hot & Cold Weather charges .... 

8,750 

5,438 

3,565 

28,000 

4,983 

13,017 

J 8,000 

22,000 

Frfaff : 

(n) Miscellaneous : 









?PJ 

(i> Amenities of staff ..... 

30,746 

29.315 

37,0581 


18,6231 

1 

j 



f?rfw 

fii) Miscellaneous ...... 

2,24,776 

2,32,346 

J- 

3,35, 647 J 

3,25,000 

1 

2,83,900. 

r 97,477 

4,00,000 

4,52,000 

Wli VRf “Ft tprtRT SFT'STO 

(cl Repair & Maintenance of staff cars 

52,900 

74,609 

1,17,005 

1,40,000 

1 .102238 

64,762 

1,75,000 

1,92,000 

Total Contingencies : 

33,96,068 

43,94,324 

41,69,292 

61,46,000 

42,81,873 

55,87,127 

98,69.000 

98,40,000 

Trf— tr— '5rr T t,T ij i 

Total — A— Superintendence ..... 

1,90,49,336 

2,20,77,905 

2,50,16,946 

3,24,83,000 

2,36,39,600 

1,43.13,400 

3,79,53.000 

4,12,95,000 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

B — Field Work 









9fa4>rd 

Officers 









arfwPTforf Tffir t 

(i) Pay of Officers - 

3,89,894 

4,22,824 

4,16,679 

6,00,000 

4,86,907 

2,71,093 

7,58.000 

8,85,000 

HtTT ? *TR?zr : 

(ii) Allowances & Honoraria 

2,52,056 

2,88,913 

3,00,240 

3,80,000 

2,24,324 

2,53,676 

4,78,000 

6,02,000 

Total Officers ........ 

6,41,950 

7,11,737 

7,16,919 

9,80,000 

7,11,231 

5,24,769 

32,36,000 

I4,87,00 0 

farw 

Ministerial Establishment ...... 









I'dPl't) TfH 

(i) Pay of establishment 

59,21,614 

60,13,468 

80,63,891 

98,25,000 

84,29,507 

38,91,493 

1,23,21,000 

1,31,59,000 

*TtTT ? H M ^ 

(ii) Allowances & Honoraria 

72,35,564 

77,88,191 

78,99,534 

1,04,85,000 

56,68,475 

22,41,525 

79,10,000 

88,89,000 

Total Ministerial Establishment ..... 

1,31,57,178 

1,38,01,659 

1,59,63,425 

2,03,10,000 

1,40,97,982 

61,33,018 

2,02,31,000 

2,20,48,000 

^cT*T 5 ?rnft 

Q ass IV Servants 

(i) Pay of Class IV Servants 

8,31,380 

8,17,357 

11,87,602 

13,30,000 

16,08,975 

7,32,025 

23,41 ,000 

25,33,000 

*TtTT ^ tTHT^^T 

(ii) Allowances & Honoraria ..... 

13,55,894 

14,49,500 

14,46,697 

19,20,000 

8,29,315 

4,13,685 

12,43,000 

14,56,0Co 

nitTf n ^ 1 0 

TotaJ-^CIass IV Servants ..... 

21,87,274 

22,66,857 

26,34,299 

32,50,000 

24,38,290 

11,45,710 

35,84,000 

39,89,000 

Contingencies 









ta) Postage, Telegram & Telephone Charges 

2,48,321 

2,59,228 

2,50,746 

3,30,000 

1,21,94,852 

1,35,148 

3,30,00 0 

4,00,000 

^'1 flmv T ^ 'KPT 

(b) Stationery & Forms ...... 

13,867 

14,364 

16,744 

35,000 

13,683 

23,317 

37,000 

54,000 

eit'l Si . ^ irPiIm** 4T 









iRWfcr 4 srrom 









(c) Purchase, Repair & Maintenance of Typewriter, 
Duplicators etc. ...... 

22,054 

10,357 

6,764 

52,000 

2,497 

49,503 

52,000 

75,000 

f+xiui wx 

(d) Rent, Rates & Taws ..... 

10,42,040 

11,15,591 

11,53,170 

14,45,000 

7,94,049 

6,59,951 

14,54,000 

14,41,000 
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1 2 

3 

4 


Rs. 

Rs. 



* 

(e) Furniture ........ 

28,903 

57,707 

(0 Special equipments for records .... 

3,169 

4,761 

f, f^ftr 3TTTTRT TT ^>q iJ l H d T 

SI^SSFT 

(g) Purchase, Repair & Maintenance etc. of Genera] 
Articles of Office use . . • . 

29,261 

32,190 

ttifiWr ?n wr, =4 sm?nr 

fh) Purchase, Repair & Maintenance of Cycles - 

1,548 

2,152 

T5PJ9T 5T W[, T M <1 '.of J) : 

fi) Purchase, Repair & Maintenance of Liveries 

22,407 

12 059 

qFTC, hT^+fj im st^t 
(j) Books, Perodieais and other Publications 

109 

90 

■rn ^ wi hI-hh ^>r 

(k) Hot & Cold Weather charges .... 

10,368 

10,650 

fTfe: — 

(1) Miscellaneous : — 

* 4HdFFn ?PT 

(i) Amenities of the staff ..... 

300 

269 

(ii) Miscellaneous ...... 

2,60,012 

2,82,522 

fpT fVH'n rJ A^ 

Total Contingencies ...... 

16,82,359 

18,01,940 

1 — ?■ — £itr 

Total — B — Field Works . 

1,76,68.76! 

1,85.82,193 

— 5RT oZpT 

C — Other Charges 

fqft- gT 

Legal charges ........ 

2,03,825 

1,80,152 

q I h i 

Insurance Courts ....... 


30,020 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 . 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

42,586 

1,10,000 

30,149 

1,29,851 

1,60,000 

1,75,000 

15,639 

50,000 

13,388 

69,612 

83,000 

55.000 

30,287 

60,000 

22,038 

67,912 

90,000 

88,000 

3,891 

9,000 

826 

9,174 

! 0,000 

13,000 

24,225 

>0.000 

9.074 

42,926 

32.000 

67.000 

130 

3,000 

205 

3,795 

4,000 

5,000 

14,363 

30,000 

16,398 

5.602 

22.000 

36,0C 0 

568 -] 

\ 

r 

3,14, 896 j 

3,40,000 

559' 

> 

2,48,51 6 j 

1,50,925 

4.00,000 

4,25,000 

18,74,009 

25,14,000 

13,46,284 

13,47,716 

26,94,000 

28,34,000 

2,11,88,652 

2,70,54,000 

1,85,93,787 

91,51.213 

2,77,45,000 

3,03,58,000 

2,63,292 

3,30.000 

2,04.429 

1,33.571 

3,38,000 

3,23,25,000 

28,200 

1,15,000 

26,877 

1.17,123 

1,44,0(0 

1,60,000 
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5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

19,919 

22,000 

22,036 

6,964 

29,000 

30,000 

73,700 

71,000 

53,848 

36,152 

90,000 

75,000 

76,904 

70,000 

66,021 

52,979 

1,19,000 

77,000 

1,20,340 

1,30,000 


1,30,000 

1,30,000 

1,30,000 



1,52,397 1,80,000 .. 1,80,000 1,80,000 

48(493 38 ’°°° 35,000 35,000 

4^5,152 5,00,000 1 0,29,953 < — >5,29.953 5,00,000 

27,11,448 30,95,000 3,09,558 34,04,442 37,14,000 

2,21^21 2,40,000 . . 2,40,000 2,40,000 


1,80,000 

37,000 


5,00,000 


40,89,000 


2,60,000 


4,18,000 f 


co 

LO 


3,22,084 


3,88,000 


3,78,000 


3,78,000 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

^t-h r«f ^rr^=q- fTrffer 

General Provident Fund ...... 

6,27,204 

7,56,043 

8,60,298 

9,70,000 


11,00,030 

11,03,000 

12,40,000 

4HT : — 









Deduct : — 









% srwfr % fafarfripT flk/trr 

d f=t>4 1 ijx 5ttT^ 1 









Interest accrued &/or realised on investment of Provident 
Fund balance 

(—>9,76,653 

(— >12,93,449 

( — >16,97,995 

(—>20,60,000 

( — >18,99,352 

( — >6,00,648 

(—>25,00,000 

( — >35,20,000 

f%TF % dnFBkfff % fMr SttTfsRT fafb 






- 



Compassionate Preserve Fund for the employees of the 
Corporation ........ 

2,634 

3,500 

11,000 

8,000 

8,300 

3,700 

12,000 

10,000 

fbfra 

Miscellaneous ....... 

8 

47,859 

15,747 

3,000 

4,025 

5,975 

10,000 

10,000 

T — 5RT ^ 

Total — C — Other charges .... 

1,10,20,959 

33,74,189 

36,52,198 

41,00,000 

o 

fn 

X 

46,93,305 

45,19,000 

40,21,000 

5114-2 — traFFT SR tpr jfpr 








7,56,74,000 

Total of Head — 2 — Administration Expenses 

V'Bp. 

4,77,39,056 

4,40,34,287 

4,98,57,795 

6,36,37,000 

4,20,59,082 

2,81,57,918 

7,02,17,000 

14 kid let 4, tftWFFT tnfc 









3. Hospitals, Dispensaries etc. 









f#Rfrnrrt ^ Yr *Knfd, sEnsF* 4 togrgra tnfc 









Repair, Maintenance & Depreciation etc., of Hospitals 
and Dispensaries : 









f%f=fKHT"Tif/5^aT?rd tt i 

(a) Depreciation of Hospitals/ Dispensary Buildings 

16,45,619 

23,26,895 

24,83,379 

25,50,000 


24,83,000 

24,83,000 

25.00,000 

i nfY rtU 4 4 / Cl ’• o-l i • 1 ' -1 1 Yt nrrtFT t/Y ',<M '>1 









(b) Repair & Maintenance of Hospital/Dispensary 
Buildings ....... 

47,09,216 

66,66,299 

70,41,072 

71,00,000 

35,49,001 

35,50,999 

71,00,000 

72,00,000 

£iVi 'tfH- 3— ) 

RTf4 1 









Total Head-3 — Hospitals Dispensaries etc. 

63,54,835 

89,93,194 

95,24,451 

96,50,000 

35,49,001 

60,33,999 

95,83,000 

97,00,000 
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3 


4 


2 


tteft Ppfpr wr trrRmsfEr tnrfe ^fr sptrft 

4. Contributions to Capital Construction & Emergency Rs. Rs. 

Reserve Funds 

jsfRn PrtrTor trr7%4 fHfsr % far tnforr tmsrff 

ti) Annual contribution to Capital construction Re- 
serve Fund ....... 4,04,35,000 4,80,00,000 

'Tomtit fioTFr trq trrTfmsfoT trrtiTrr % flw tnftw trwtrr 
(ii) Annual contribution to Emergency Reserve Fund 

iftir iM — i — Tsfrira f-TR’ror <73 tu i txtt>Ml't trrrfsD: ffifa % 

rTO XHT4R i 

Total Head-1 — Contribution to Capital Construction & 

Emergency Reserve Fuads 4,04,35,000 4,80,00.000 

~ r ~iiV ; T tpTT TT 4J:7 =44 

Totai Expenditure on Revenue Account , . . 47,61,4037 47,23,75,470 

440 id TT =44 

5, Expenditure on Capital Account : 

Rttpr friniijT 44 ' — 

A. Purchase, Construction etc. of : — 

% spRrfctift % 

(i) Buildings for the offices of tie Corporation (including 

staff quarters) ....... 2,03,078 9,59,155 

In it . -r- 1 MU' 174 sfaSHETt 

(ii) Hospitals & Dispensaries 1 ,58,59,906 94,08,967 

sr. T', f 

B. Staff Cars 

M.r+i 4473 54 4404 

Purchase of Staff Cate ...... 18,785 32,467 

— 4TTT 4k1 tT fffT f%tn rpTT MUdin 

■TRl % 3fjf% =4TtT 44 Jr H l <(nf d 

ffrftr Jr jttcr'Rrifcf fw mr i 

Deduct : Actual payments for purchase of Staff Cars, in 
lieu of old Cars, during the year transferred to De- 
preciation Reserve Fund . 

Apr F4-5 UpfOR <9ld 77 

Total Head- 5 — Expenditure on Capital Account 


1,60,82,369 1,04,00,589 


5 

6 

7 

<z 

9 

10 | 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs, 

Rs. 

’ 

R * j 

6,46,00,000 

5,42,00,000 


6,56,00,000 

6,56,00,000 

73 . 00,000 |i 

2,36,00,000 

2,00,00,000 


1,82,00,000 

1,82,00,000 

il 

1,68,00,000 1- 

ij 

ii 

8,82,00,000 

7,42,00,000 


8,38,00,000 

8,38,00,000 

jj 

8,97,00,000 j 

59,90,70,572 

66,11,18,000 

21.74. : 7,585 

43,76,67,9 ;J 

15, 01, 11,500 

73,21,93,500 1 

i , 

I 

i 

18,18,580 

86,00,000 

22,93,768 

42.06,232 

65,00,000 

|i 

ii 

i; 

73,00,000 i: 

I 

1,99,9 9,456 

4,02,00,000 

1,77,62312 

271,37,688 

4,49,00,0 00 

6, SI, 63,000 | 

i 

1 

Ii 

;i 

1,12,194 

2,00,000 

52,648 

1,09,352 

1,62,000 

{ 

222,000 j| 


(— )34,000 ( — ) 3 4,000 (— (68,000 

2,19,30,230 4,90,00,000 2,01,08,728 3,14,19,272 5,153,000 7,56,17,000 ij S 
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*/% oo 

5 6 7 8 9 10 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs - , 


60 , 00,000 54 , 00,000 . . 54 , 00,000 54 , 00,000 27 , 56,500 


37 , 87,428 

45 , 00,000 

28 , 29,239 

14 , 70,761 

43 , 00,000 

48 , 00,000 

5 , 94,473 

10 , 00,000 

3 , 61,212 

1 , 83,788 

5 , 45,000 

6 , 00,000 

1 , 03 , 81,901 

1 , 03 , 00,000 

31 , 90,451 

70 , 54,549 

1 , 02 , 45,000 

81 , 56,300 


2 , 59,500 2 , 88,000 .. 3 , 16,000 3 , 16,000 3 , 63,000 

(—> 19,500 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

^ fen 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Investments during the year ..... 

fr— rt qx R^rft 

34,025 

34,000 

(— >80,125 

24,000 





Deduct: Realisation on maturity or sate . 

faferrtnrr # #r y&rgnr mrfm dm 

Depreciation Reserve Fund of Hospital Buildings Invest- 
ment Account 

(— )22,000 

(—>29,000 


(—>17,900 





RR Jr f#RT rrt ftf-wR 

Investments during the year ..... 

62,07,300 

36,29,000 

37,76,225 

44,22,000 

6,96,300 

39,17,700 

46,14,000 

44,35,000 

FR— RT qE'-rPS TT R^Iyff 

Deduct: Realisation on maturity or sate 

fttf ft# Ft ReRgTff FTTfstR IrSt fwfmfpi i 

Depreciation Reserve Fund or Staff Cars Investment 
Account 

feRT *74T 

(—110,69,127 

(—>6,38,000 

(—>4,37, 982 

(— >6,96,000 

(—>6,87,134 

(—>17.866 

(—>7,05,000 


Investments during the year ..... 

FR — Ef# RT RpCTTF TT Rfpft 

65,080 

55,000 

64,000 

89,000 

30,100 


30,100 


Deduct : Rcalts'vion on m'-'.turity or sale 

Hrr % firt-trI Ft Rrart (rtf rrtr# r%t) Ft Rruan 

R strrtw rkEtr fHfk {%fJrcfV*r JraT i 

Repair & Maintenance Reserve Fund of Buildings for the 
Office of the Corporation (including Staff Qrsi. In- 
vestment Account 

RR if fFRT W fRfRRTR 

(—>30,062 

(—>9,000 


(—>30,000 

(—>30,100 


(—>30,100 


Investment'; during the year ..... 

9,79,400 

3,32,000 

1,79,000 


1,97,400 

83,600 

2,81,000 

32,000 

fr — far# rt rFctrt RT R^ft 

Deduct : Realisation on maturity or sale . 

r^f+rRMh % rr# Ft rttjrt r srrRn.r RrEpt ftftr 

UF'iuiu trrjT 1 

Repair & Maintenance Reserve Fund of Hospital Build- 
ings Investment Account 

(—>7,28,371 



(—>1,97,000 

(—>1,97,154 

154 

(—>1,97,000 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


9 

10 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rv 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Investments during the year ..... 

1,88,21,600 

56,35,800 

80,33,700 

7,08,000 

14,800 

37,54,000 

37,68,800 

41,00,000 

r— -(■r# qr qfrim; 97 qftfr 

Deduct: Realisation on maturity or sate 

(—>1,42,47,302 

(—>11,92,000 

(—>38,00,700 

(—>15,000 

(—>14,572 

(-) 28 

(—>14,600 


^rnft fPrijq) WTTfrr RTTftpT fqfw fqfqqtq %^rr 









Permanent (Partial & Total) Disablement Benefit Reserve 

Fund Investment Account ..... 








99 4 brqr w fqfipfPr 

Investments during the year ..... 

4,04,97,000 

1,04,21,000 

2,18,33,000 

2,62,62,000 

1,03,97,700 

1,29,80,300 

2,33,78,000 

1,97,66,000 

— fspft ^ qTwF RT qg*fl 

Deduct : Realisation on maturity or sale 

(— >3,13,57,837 

(—>4,00,000 

(—>99,63,000 (- 

—>1,02,83,000 

(—>1,02,62,528 

{— >20,472 ( 

—>1,02,83,000 


RTfwspr RKfer fqftr — fqfipfn i 

Dependants’ Benefit Reserve Fund Investment Account 




- 





99 4 f T v l qq j fqfqqtq 

Investments during the year . . . . . 

1,72,54,800 

l,t9, 14,000 

1,39,45,300 

1,56,87,000 

76,08,400 

87,51,600 

1,63,60,000 

1,38,06,000 

9m — 91 4 font.' qr 9fq> 

Deduct : Realisation on maturity or sale 

(—>1,44,51.664 

(—>73,29,000 

(—>42,74,300 

(_)75, 00,000 

(—>74,90,615 

(->385 

(—>74,91,000 


Pdlfi % -• -I ■! 1 i J v 1 99 ' i V' l 9 i fdfsr fqfqqtq 4^1 









Pension Reserve Fund for the employees of the Corpora- 
tion Investment Account 









99 4 f+qi vi'-n fqfqqtq 

Investments during the year ..... 

2,49,09,700 

51,30,200 

50,75,000 

1,57,01,000 

97,45,200 

70,09,800 

1,67,55,000 

84,12,000 

qq — 9T qfrlH. IT q^ft 

Deduct : Realisation on maturity or sate 

(—>1,36,09,229 

(—>4,70,000 


(—>97,93,000 

(—>96,93,240 

(—>47,760 

(—>97,41,000 


99 tto 14 ® f4 qfqqq 

fafe RR^hi 

E.S.l.C. Provident Fund Investment Account 

99 4 fqnn 99T fqfqqtq 

Investments during the year ..... 

90,35,400 

29,07,700 

54,63,400 

45,35,000 

26,02,800 

29,80,000 

55,82,800 

46,13,000 
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i : 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

H Rh I'ti TT U 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R 

i.R^. 

Rs. 

Deduct : Realisation on maturity or sale 

rim fatrfuf trrtfatr ftfk RrFrkkr w 

Capital Construction Reserve Fund Investment Account 

atf ? ferr run ftjvprjnr 

{— ) 65,78,262 

(—>13,07,800 

{—>30,32,188 

(—>25,40,000 

(—>26,02,800 J 

(— >82,000 

(—125,40.800 

(— ) 14,95.000 

Investments during the year ..... 



8,20,28,000 

1,26,00,000 


7,09,75,000 

7,09,75,000 

68,37,000 

Deduct : Realization on maturity or sale 

wjfwiTU tvRfttri fkfk faftwPr 

Emergency Reserve Fund Investment A /c. 

=r# Pptt inn UfrifFr 





•• (- 

->5,00,00,000 (- 

->5,00,00,000 


Investments during the year 

4Tr RtTferf Whjji 



5,60,00,000 

3,10,00,000 

3,14,557 

2,29,00,000 

2,29,00.000 

4,41,30,000 

Total Reserve Funds :...... 

— ftnpl !p iftim? qr 

3,29,23,046 

2,89,08,900 

17,50,49,330 

8,02,44.100 

3,14,557 

8,36,43,643 

8,39,582200 

8,49,99.000 

Deduct :Realization on maturity or sale 

3TTT 

Deposits 

'SRFFT ^ftl 







— ( 

—)Z00, 00,000 

Deposits of Securities ..... 

(^s) 

82,775 

1,13,645 

1,60,796 

1,50,000 

91,462 

58,538 

1,50,000 

100,000 

Other Deposits (net) ....... 

^rrrj 

— 

1,08,697 


8,00,000 



45,00,000 

46,00,000 

Total Deposits ....... 

trftnr 

Advances 

82,775 

2,22,342 

1,60,796 

9,50,000 

91,462 

58,538 

46,50,000 

48,00,000 

Pwmanent Advances ...... 

fort % ttfim 

Advances to the employees of the Corporation 

Tt RfiriT %FT 

4,145 

1,791 

5,347 

5,000 

2,945 

2,055 

5,000 

11,000 

(i) Advance of pay on transfer .... 

1,03,354 

84,238 

88,399 

1,30,000 

61,770 

38,230 

1,00,000 

1, 20,0C0 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

tt tiftm +rar srar 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(ii) Advance of T. A. on Transfer ..... 

rfTHA TTfT % WI % fipT Sffinf T[f?T 

1,31,140 

1,14,323 

1,16,411 

1,70,000 

74,716 

55,284 

1,30. 003 

1 ,40,000 

(Hi) Advance for the purchase of Motor conveyances 

5(S>T qrfpl % WIJ% Rib SjfirR TTftf 

2,92,520 

2,99,848 

4,23,750 

6,00,000 

1,94,190 

1,05,810 

3,00,000 

3,00.00 

(iv) Advarvce for the purchase of other conveyances 

wr srfspT - ttIit 

1,87,417 

2,12,145 

2,20,713 

3,00,000 

1,78,144 

81,856 

2,60,000 

3,00,000 

(v) House Building Advances ..... 

3,57,237 

10,08,134 

6,70,749 

18,00,000 

8,23,424 

3,76,574 

12,00,000 

15,00,000 

C. Miscellaneous ....... 

?rar rRpt trfw 

C. — Other Advances : 

tt3!t d -ow f'f tsr+nttit 

11,53,486 

7,05,202 

5,76,404 

6,50,000 

2,69,127 

1,10,873 

3,80,000 

6,50,000 

(i) Advance payments on behalf of State Governments 

TT3tr wt'wfifvm vfHt Twft +) WRtt + srtspjt 

sirfe % Rr+ stfinr 

(ii) Advances to the State Government s/State P.W.Ds. 
for repair & maintenance etc. of:— 

Rm % ftntfetr % w {tere rr%r) 

(a) Buildings for offices of (he Corporation (including 

4,478 

2,971 

5,682 

4,000 

1,2+4 

1,756 

3,000 

5,000 

staff quarters) ....... 

fpRuACPT / StlqqiM-M '/OTfl+T 

1,19,863 

94,268 

2,21,50! 

7,00,000 

1,14,310 

2,85,690 

4,00,000 

4,50,000 

(l) Hospitals/Dispensaries/Annexes 

4Prr nrwrrtp % RRr tpht rraro stftnt 

(ii) Advances to Stale Governments in respect of Insu- 
rance courts 

f+f+H 

17 " 649 

34,18,649 

34,13,346 

74,30,000 

(—134,73.439 

91,73,439 

57,00,000 

59,00,000 

Miscellaneous ....... 

2,88,016 

2,71,982 

3,38,817 

4,00,000 

5,79,303 

91,20,697 

6.00,000 

6,50,000 

Total Advances. ....... 

44,00,305 

62,13,551 

60,81,119 

1,21,59,000 

( — )1 1,74,266 

1,02,52,266 

90,78,000 

1,00(26,000 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

JO • 

1 

Sfer SR (^5) 

Remittances (net) 

uNe a^r 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

■ 1 

Rs. | 

j 

1 

(i) Cash Remittances . 




30,00,000 

1,49,45,619 

( — >42,69,619 

1,06,76,000 

40,00.000 | 

Other Remittances ...... 

8,553 


6,082 

2,00,000 

4,22,802 

(—>2,22,802 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 j 

i 

■ P 

ToiaJ Remittances ...... 

irfinr Tifw ^ uftr?r 3^ 

8,553 

’ * 

6,082 . 

32,00,000 

1,53,63,421 

(—>44,92,421 

1,08,76,000 

42,00,000 !j 

Total — Debt, Deposits Advances & Remittances . 

"gTT trERT* 

4,63,36,571 

4,56,67,789 

19,16,79,228 

10,74,53,100 

1,77,90,625 

10,10,16,575 

11,88,07,200 

(11^1.81.300 j] 

i 

ii 

Total Disbursement ...... 

WriTF* fR 9frtt 

General Cash Balances 

m? 4 RErI^r 

53,85,59,237 

52,84,44,348 

81,26,80,030 

81,75,71,100 

25,03,42,938 

57,01 ,03,762 

82,04,46,700 

91,99,91,800 !■ 

Investments during the year .... 

ifR — 'TfWRT HT 4T 

28,90,07,800 

49,71,882200 

19,16,04,000 

30,00,00,000 

23,00,00,000 

10,00,00,000 

33,00,00,000 

35,00,00,000 ! 

‘ 1 

ii 

Deduct : Realisation on maturity or sale 

illTTCR 

Cash Balance 

. (—>26,64,00,000 (- 

->30,25.00,000 (• 

—>17,64,00,000 (—>23,01,00,000 

•• (- 

->27,00,00,000 (- 

->27,00,00,000’(- 

->27,75,00,000 1 

(0 Cash-in-hand ...... 

w: % tfpt trr 
(ii) Cash with Bankers 

iRritR 

4,14,34,495 

3,08223,302 

4,57,30,418 

3,38,87,765 

4,66,63,273 

28,07,431 

4.94.70,704 

4,28,95,104 

Grand Total ...... 

60.26.01.532- 

75,39,55,850 

87,36,14,448 

92,13,58,865 

52,70,06,211 

40,29,1 1,193 

92,99,17,404, 

1.03, 53,86, 904 . 


jl c/i 

A. S. SEYMOUR, Financial Adviser and Chief Accounts Officer | ~ 


N. B. ■' — The detailed heads under which no figure appears have been omitted 
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S— 26 

+jj=nd toto faro 

EMPLOYEES' STATE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
(hfwrfTO ilWWH ) 3 1 TOT, 1 9 7 5 ^T TOTOT TO TO % TOT tflT 5TO TO #RT 

INCOME A EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
3 1ST MARCH, 1975 (REVISED ESTIMATES) 

TOT S ET 

INCOME EXPENDITURE 


TPKTfro 

5T«n % rfN 


Tjfrr 


TOTT ^ Wbf 

yrfsT 

trfir 

Tlftf 

1973-74 




1973-74 





Actuate 

1973-74 

Heads of Accounts 

Amount 

Amount 

Actuals 

19T3-74 

Heads of Accounts 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Rs. 

ifWTR ffTTT 

By Con tribat kms : 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

-JqT fPwrct 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


fTO)%H TOT TOTAlf-TO TO tPTOET 




1. Benefits to Insured Persons and 
their families 




64,5639,680 

Employers’ A Employees’ Shares 


65,60,46,000 


r — Wtort 





PoBr % si ii *mr srrrf* 

to *r fro; to; ?r ttto at+tO 




A — Medical Benefits 

fyfTOTO TO4H 4 t^T-TOT TOT 

snafrot tTfromr % fro fTTR % to 





TO TOT 




5TTT f^T W 




19,90,000 

State Govt. Share towards medical bene- 
fits initially incurred by the Corporation 

TOTTO % TOT WpT 


49,21,000 

23,44,37,459 

Rife RTOEfr 

CO Payments to State Govern- 
ments etc. as Corporation’s sha- 
re of their Expenses on provi- 
ding Medical treatment and 
care and Maternity facilities 


27,06.62.000 



Other Heads of Revenue 




IVftKtn ^ cTTT TIfl f^T- 





TO4 TOT TOTOST 




S 1 <\ tfl a l 




2,26,70,415 

(in) Interest A Dividends 

3,46,33,000 



TOT TOT) 




1,14,512 

Civ) Compensations 

1,03,52,500 


1.25,98,648 

(ii) Medical Treatment and care 
and Maternity facilities 

(expenses directly incurred 
by the Corporation) 


1,53,20,000 
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stiff 

INCOME 



1973-74 

% ?fW 

Tifsr 

Tlfw 

Actuals 

Heads of Accounts 

Amount 

Amount 

1973-74 




Rs. 

f%TRT, +16^ ^TT ^TT 
(v) Reats, Rates & Taxes : 

pT+T*T % {■gii'H 'HiSA ’RT^cT ) 

Rs. 

Rs. 

7,75,511 

(i) OEBces of the Corporation (including 
staff quarters) 

h Ric*i m zr fWtl RR <1*11 •HRdT 

4,24,000 


2,14,00,046 

(ii) Hospitals, (Dispensaries & Staff Quar- 
ters 

^ 4mGi run ufa^oi 

1 ,79.58,000 


94,868 

(vi) Fees, Fines A Forefeitures 

fafm 

63,000 


10,91,462 

(vii) Miscellaneous 

TRF4 % *Fff Stiff! fftff 

7,42,590 


4,61,46,814 

Total of other Heads of Revenue 


6,41,73,000 


tin qim rm 


69,37,76,494 


Total Carried Over 


72,51 ,40,000 
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4T4 

INCOME 




tfftr 

Trftf 

1973-74 

Actuals 

Heads of Accounts 

Amount 

Amount 

1973-74 

Rs 

69,37, 76, 494 

TtS tf T14T 49T 414 
Total Brought Forward 

Rs. 

Rs. 

72,51,40,000 


6li, 37,76,494 4,^ =8 4T4T HIT 414 72,51,40,000 

Total carried over 



344 

EXPENDITURE 



4TFff4T 

1973-74 

^T^JT % 

xrfiff rrf% 

Tiftr 

Actuals 

Heads of .Accounts 

.Amount .Amount 

Atnouni 

1973-74 




Rs. 

1,12,73,000 

Rs. Rs. 

4YS 4 4T4T 441 4T4 

Total Brought Forward 18,90,66,000 28,59,82,000 
vrn’A-t fs-iciiM ( 't4i in 4f4) 

Rs. 

1,12,73,000 

5. Dependents’ Benefit (Capitalised 
Value) 

XFtffe %44T*f 

97,49,000 


9,27,997 

6. Funeral Benefit 

4 49T4 

9,14,000 


2035,16,412 

Total — B— Cash Benefits 
fr-*P4 U-mv 

C — Oliver Benefits 

^rrn - ^Rtvqi % ^rqj$r 

1 9,97,29,000 


52,082 

(a) Expenditure on Rehabilita- 
tion of disabled Insured Per- 
sons 

Prfteai tr?r snr wfra- xffimn 

55300 


239,841 

(b) Medical Boards and Appeal 
Tribunals 

sfr ?Tf4cI4T 44lff 4HT % 
•Mt"l “9 (rfi^ 1 4ff UXI9*fl 

3,56,500 


96,146 

3,00,000 

(c) Payments to Insured Persons 
on A/c of Conveyance Charges 
and/or Loss of Wages 

4^414 

Grant-in-aid 

fafasr 

1,20,000 


2,47,737 

(d) Miscellaneous 

— 4f’ r *T rTHT 

2,68300 


9,35,806 

Total — C — Other Benefit 

J4-1 — 4~tW$d 44T34¥ 

if j :4Rf ft srm 

8,00,500 



45,14,88,325 Total— I— Benefits to Insured Per- 48,65,11,500 

— sons and their Families — 

stSIliH =44 


2. Administration Expenses 
4-44t5PT 

A — Superintendence 

ftPOT, PTPTT 67M fd , Waff 4 O'sd 
4lf4 

26,404 1 . Corporation, Standing Commit- 90,000 

tee. Regional Boards 
MU Td VpJTI ft 

2,06,577 Principal Officers 2,30,000 

Riff % 4T4T 44T 4T‘T 

Total Carried Over 3,20,000 48,65,11,500 
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smr 

INCOME 


9Tt7Tf4T 

"T9T % 

rrfsr 

Tifr 

1973-74 




Actuals 

1973-74 

Heads of Accounts 

Amount 

Amount 

Rs. 

’fPS 5TFTT 93TT TPr 

Rs 

Rs. 

69,37,76,494 

Total Brought Forward 


7231,40,000 


5TPT T ■Jtt J 4t tRTF 4) l i 

69,37,76,494 Total Carried Over 


72 , 51 , 40,000 


EXPENDITURE 





tIt 

i - 

147 3-7 4 





Actuals 

1973-74 

Heads of Accounts 

Amount Amount 

Amount 


Rs. 

TPS ^ TTn TTT Tor 

Rs, Rs. 

Rs. 

ij 


Total Brought Forward 

3.20.000 

48,65,11.500 

I 




' ‘ j 


27.26.372 

3. Otlier Officers 

41,44.000 


i X 





; m 

1,51.77.672 

4. Ministerial Establishment 

1,99,93,000 


1 o 


NTT TWft 

i 

> 
i N 

27.00,629 

5. Class IV Servants 

36,27,000 


■ m 




! ri 

ri 

41,69,292 

6. Contingencies 

98.69,000 


I rn 


tt-trafrtcr 



1 O- 




n 

2.50,16,946 

Total — A — Superintendence 

3,79,53,000 




TATgfiT TTh 



a 


B — Field Works 


! 

■ > 


srfvTTfr 




7,16,919 

1. Officers ^ 

12,36,000 


: — . 


fafr* ^*i^l Cl 



; > 

; s' 

1,59,63.425 

2. Ministerial Establishment 

2.02,31,000 


a 


7FJT NTT ThTTfl 



> 

26,34399 

3. Class IV Servants 

35,34.000 


! r* 3 

1 ^ 


NITftTT S7T 


| 

l to 

18,74,009 

4. Contingencies 

26,94.000 

! 



THT ^ ^TrfPT 


i 

i 

i o. 

2,11,88,652 

Total — B — Field Work 

2,77,45.000 

1 -J 
|_0\ 


TT— R«T gr 





C — Other Charges 


■ 

> 


ftfe gr 


j 

! o 

2,63,292 

Legal Charges 
«Tl H 1 ^ H 1 'A 

3,38,000 

i> 

2S.200 

Insurance Courts 

1,44,000 




T4T7 tr^ jraTTT 



! X 

19,919 

Publicity and Advertisement 

29,000 


nO 

; -o 






76,904 

Charges for maintaining Banking 

90,000 


j 


Accounts 





Ttfi^TT 



i 

1,20,340 

Audit Fee 

1,30,000 




RTC A TRT 991 Tfil 


I 

j ov 


Total Carried Over 

7,31,000 6,56,98.000 

48,65,11,500 1 

■ji 



SET 

INCOME 

t *rW rife rife 

1973-74 

Actuals Heads of Accounts Amount Amount 

1973-74 

Rs, Rs. Rs. 

sts 4 wm mtr rife 

69,37,76,494 Total Brought Forward 72,51,40,000 


tfef ft 5(niT T6T ftfe 

69,37,76,494 Total Carried Over 


72,51 ,40,000 





HpT 

expenditure 

4IWf45 

1973-74 


rife 

rife 

rife 

Actuals 

1973-74 

Heads of Accounts 

Amount 

.Amount 

Amount 


Rs. ^ Rs. Rs. Rs. 

qt# % tim mrr ftp>t 

Total Brought Forward 7,31,000 6,56,98,000 48,65,11,500 i 

ttn WT fttFT SPRFT ! 

73,700 Leave Salary and Pension Contri- 1,19,000 |! 

butions i 

6.26,040 Depreciation etc. 7,15,000 

ftrafe fem*t 
Retirement Benefits 
qftra trrrfftt fftfe *1 f>EFT 47 rfe 
fe7 fora 9ft % fftq 

27,11,448 Corporation's Contribution to- 37,14,000 

wards Pension Reserve Fund 

4: >441 ft rpm ftm fftm tferife | ! 

fife ft fq9*t 47 tfe?T7 

2,21,221 Corporation’s Contribution to- 2,40,000 j 

wards Employees’ State Insnr- j 

ance Corporation Contributory I 

Provident Fund ! 

4t <=ri ofh o vrfftc? fftfyr aft 5 rt 

farar |?r «nra 

Interest paid to the ESTC Ptovi- 3 

dent Fund ! 

+t mi-9 trftpra fftfe 

8,60,298 (i) General Provident Fund 11,00,000 i 

41519191 vftfttq fftfe 

3,22,084 (ii) Contributory Provident Fund 3,78,000 
qnp. vifraai fftfe % ttfftfftf fftrfftftriFi 

5Ttfel ~^\ I ^ 

( — ) 1 6.97,995 Less : Interest realised cm invest- ( — )25 ,00,000 
menl of Provident Fund 
Balances 

friPT % +'44! Rift ft fftft U-iWI 
OTtfept fftfe 

11,000 Compassionate Reserve Fund for 12,000 

the Employees of the Corpo- ! , 

ration 
frafraH 

15,747 Miscellaneous 10,000 

jri -r— y 5ft 

36,52,198 Total — C — Other Charges 45,19,000 7,25,10,000 

ftfft -2 ttrarah apr — . . — 

Total— Head 2— Administration 7,02,17,000 ' 

Expenses — — _____ j 

5T7 ft raW 77T ftfe j 

Total Carried Over 55,67,28,500 ji 
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4TCTf49t 


rrfe 

■of* 

1973-74 




Actuals 

1973-74 

Head of Accounts 

Amount 

Amount 

Rs. 

<ffe % *4747 47T tirir 

Rs. 

Rs. 

69,37,76,494 

Total Brought Forward 


72^1,40,000 


69,37,76,494 Grand Total 


72,51,40,000 


TtrttfsR: 

1973-74 

festT 4; srfe 

Tlftt 

Ttfe 

Ttfe 

Actuals 

1973-74 

Heads of Accounts 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




Total Brought Forward 
34T 4fbri31?FT 

3. Hospitals and Dispensaries 

fWfasai^tt % vtsrtri 47 

24,83,379 (a) Depreciation of Hospital 
Buildings 

fu fe wreffff % twit wt rrrwtcf 4T 

tRTfrer 

70,41,072 (b) Repair and Maintenance of 
Hospital Buildings 

jw nrn-3 M¥mwf anr ??t«r- 

ffriPT 

95,24,451 Total Head — 3 — Hospitals and 

Dispensaries 

TWrilTT PT" ’K’PtrpPteT ttTTlrSPT 

"fafe % W4KR 

4. Contribution to Capital cons- 
truction and Emergency Re- 
serve Funds 

'rifrnd thrrfv urrfer fife] 

6.46.00. 000 (c) Capital Construction Reserve 

Fund 

RPrimW STRfept fife} 

2.36.00. 000 (d) Emergency Reserve Fund 

tfrir-#?— T4FRT Mr M upm- 
- U I * i M -i fife % I 

8.52.00. 000 Total— Head-4— Contributions to 

-■ — ■ — Capital Construction and Emer- 

gency Reserve Funds 


55,67,28,500 j 

] 

I 

24,83,000 

< 

71,00,000 j 

t i 

„ I’ 

95,83,000 tj 


6.56.00. 000 

1.82.00. 000 

8,38,00,000 


TririW %**T F, p Wt 

59,90,70,572 Total Expenditure on Revenue 65,01,11,500 

Account 

apt it stfsw srm % wiMo 47 son 
TT 3 T c rr I 

9,47,05,922 Excess of Income over expend i- 7,50,28,500 

ture carried over to Balance 
Sheet 

<59,37,76,494 Grand Total 72,51,40,000 

A. S, SEYMOUR, j! 
Financial Adviser and Chief Accounts OfScer 1 


U9 

■o 

-4 
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'ttffffrfr tmi fhffff 

EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BALANCE SHEET AS ON 3 1ST MARCH, 1975 (REVISED ESTIMATES) 


197 2-7 4 

<rfiM 

Tlfif 

Tlftl 

197>74 

tTHfcj 

TTfir 

vTfw 

Actuals 

1973-74 

Liabilities 

Amount 

Amount 

Actuals 

1973-74 

Assets 

Amount 

Amount 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


am % tifaft 5 trt ttt si Cm 

Balance of excess of income oxer 
diture 

fT3% % JTTTR 

51,70,70,431 As per last balance sheet 
qff 'I ’1 U * ■ 

9,47,05,922 Accumulations during the year 

61.17.76.353 

FR-flTfftrl+HlT ffTTfet ftfi T *T 
in fen TlftT 

( — >3,04,00,000 Less : Amount transferred to 
Emergency Reserve Fund 

58.13.76.353 

'ffi’m fom/^rrrfcrT ftfij 

Capital Construction Reserve Fund 

7,26,32,495 As per last balance sheet 
ffT % -H-rC 5 e'-ems 

6.46.00. 000 Provision during the year 

nEiv.'i ^ Ki'n sir? 

28.83.000 Interest received from Investments 
14,01,15,485 

RTTrFFrcfhr ?mferrr fafa 

Emergency Reserve Fund 
frrawf no n ntr 4Hu i < 

3.04.00. 000 As per last balance sheet 

2^6,00,000 Provision made during the year 
fitpnfbr t TFff stTUT 

23.56.000 Interest received from investments. 

5.63.56.000 

Sffff t^PJT tHTT TIE 
77,78,47,848 Total Carried Over 


expen- 


58,13,76,353 

7,50,28,500 


65,64,04,853 


14,01,15,495 

6,56,00.000 

67,75,000 


21,24,90,495 


5,63,56,000 

1,82,00,000 

47,00,000 


7,92,56,000 

94,81,51.348 


xjfrf rT4T vm 
Lands and Buildings 
rn*fH ft TPTTEqi % 'qgp] 

(rs.T-t; VTl^TT nfer ) 

(a) Buildings for the officers of the Cor- 
poration (including staff quarters) 

TfflT %■ RffffTT 

2.66,56,185 As per last Balance Sheet 
ffff ff fffij 

18,18,580 Additions during the year 
2,84.74,765 

ffffeffnTt tm vNaifftr 

(b) Hospitals and Dispensaries 
faxsvi pHnss % trqffK 

29,10,55,260 As per (ast balance Sheet 
EPT — TT if qfe 

1,99,99,455 Additions during the year 
31,10,54,715 

Staff Cars 

Eraff % a h at > 

2,78,56 5 As per last Bal ance Sheet 

TRT — ffT b Mrr ffnffiff 

1,12,194 Add: Payments made during 
3,90,759 the year 


33,99,20,239 


ffbf ff ElffT ffUl ffPT 
Total Carried Over 


2,84,74,765 

65.00,000 


31,10,54,715 

4,49,00,000 


3,49.74,765 


35,59,54,715 


3,90,759 


1,88 000 


5,18,759 


39,14,48,239 
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1973-74 

Actuals 

1973-74 


Liabilities 


Amount Amount 


Mt# % ^THTT ’TJJT 4 f 4 
77,78,47,848 Total Brought Forward 

fqTTt (^rrfsfw rRT 54 ) *m'dt %r- 
trr>r srnfeti fhfe 

Permanent (Partial and Total) Disablement 
Benefit Reserve Fund 

% sfwtt 

8,82,60,784 As per last Balance Sheet 
M4 f+4r 44 1 3 I J ■ 4 -l 

3.03.95.000 Provision made during the year 
f, K '( ■ l gTtT STFcT “MR 

55,07,639 Interest received from investments 

12,41,63,423 

MW — 44 % 44144 49414 

( — )2, 40, 33, 691 Less : Payments made during the year (- 
10,01,29,732 

trrfatrsm f^44T4 totfira fhfe 
Dependents’ Benoit Reserve Fund 

f*re% 34444 % twtrn: 

3,90,61,803 As per last balance sheet 

49" % 5RW9 44441 

1.12.73.000 Provision made during the year 
(Mpihi'Md ^ 474 “Ml 4 

25,43,489 Interest received from investments 
5,28,78,292 

MW — 99 % Mtmnd 34^114 

( — )42,45,871 Less : Payments made during the year 
~ 4,86,32,421 

4T9 4 4T4T 49T 9pT 
92,66,10,001 Total Carried Over 


94,81,51,348 


10,01 ,29,732 


3,04,16,000 


77,89,000 

13,83,34,732 


->2,51,10,000 


11,32,24,732 


4,86,32,421 


97,49,000 


42,17,800 

6,25,99,221 


(—>50,97,000 


5,75,02,221 


1,11,88,78,301 


9Bgf94 

4Rf4 

4rftr 

4rftr 

9T9W 
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Actuals 

1973-74 

Assets 

Amount 

Amount 

Rs. 

% 4T9T 49T 4)4 

Rs. 

Rs. 

33,99,20,239 

Total Brought Forward 

fwr % *r 4599 ft 4f> puf 


39,14,48,239 


trftw 




Pennanent Advances to the Heads of offices 




of the Corporation 







36,442 

As per last balance sheet 

41,038 



rr fw iTqT wiai* f 



5,347 

Payments made during the year 

5,000 


41,789 


46,038 


(->751 

Less : Recoveries made during the year 

(—>200 

45,838 

41,038 





fwr % MW4TMr % FMHItK'4 9T 
m\ 44 944 

Advance of pay on transfer of the Emp- 
loyees’ of the Corporation 

g4'is<a % 444R 



26,045 

As per the last balance sheet 

44T 44 If ffWl 99T 44414 

18,734 


88,399 

Ado : Payments made during the year 

1,00,000 


1,14,444 

9W — 4^ 4 jj? 

1,18,734 


(—>95,710 

Less : Recoveries made during the year 

—80,000 


18,734 



38,734 


4T9 % 4T4T 441 414 
33,99,80,01 1 Total Carried Over 







Actuals 

1973-74 


Liabilities 


Amount 


Amount 


92,66, 10,001 


1,96,07,418 


53,09,068 


VI, 221 


11,82,382 

2,63,20,089 


— 43,81,901 


>jt® ?r mr 4Pr 

Total Brought Forward 
iPTTHj rriFT tfritT Pm rrPfSt Prfw 

Employees’ State Insurance Corporation 
Provident Fund 

Pre% pro % tmrr 

As per last balance sheet 

3PRT — iicHld 3ri+Psd TlfW 
Add : Credits during year 

Tmnfriri 9>r vF?T 
Employees’ Subscription 

Pm <fh ri«KH 

Corporation’s Contribution 

"PMiFMff rriri Pm % tmsr =ror 

Interest on Employees’ and Corporation’s 
shares 

'VS' ■ qri it PtrtU rpp ’Oidl'l 

Less : Payments made during year 


1,11,88,301 


2,19,38,188 

Pm % (me Wrrcf 

ri%t) v i iPad Piftr i 

Depreciation Reserve Fund of Buildings 
for the offices of the Corporation (in- 
cluding staff quarters) 

Pl0% ji'jHwst % SOJUK 
12,37,459 As per last Balance Sheet 
9^ % tprftff Pt>4f *PTT 
1,52,397 Provision made during year 
PrPriiPr & utst srrai 

88,950 Interest received from investments 
14,78,806 


2,19,38,188 


61,69,000 


2,40,000 


1,14,78,000 

2,98,25,188 


-48,45,000 


14,78,806 


1,83,000 


1,33,000 


2,49,30,188 


17,94,806 


qrir # 4T4T w EfTff 
95,00,26,995 Total Carried Over 


1,14,56,53,295 
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4Hdfeb xi+« 5Tptr4 

1973-74 

Actuals Liabilities 

1973-74 

few few 

Amount Amount 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

Tta F 5TRT TOT 4FT 

95,00,26,995 Total Brought Forward 

1,14,56,53,295 

Fri VoHWy)’ % FTOT % fiftr »o<!std few 

Depreciation Reserve Fund of Hospital 
Buildings 

Prevf §totot % ffik 

1,24,66,836 As per last balance sheet 

1,59,32,411 

TO % ^tFRT fTOT TOT 

25,69,608 Provision, made during year 

24,93,000 

fa[n | Jl«i ft" STFcT 

8,95,967 Interest received from Investments 

14,16,000 

1,59,32,411 

1, 98,41,411 

sre tot! qr tmtfer few 

Depreciation Reserve Fund of Staff Cars 

fttJeT %■ *HtiK 

2,20,582 As per last balance sheet 

2,84,404 

4*f ^ afito fen tot pto-w 

48,491 Provision made during the year 

35,000 

fewfer % ttrot totw 

15,331 Interest received from Investments 

25,000 

2,84,404 

3,44,404 

^T~TO TOT in 

Less : Payments made during year 

—34,000 3,10,404 

AFT % TO4T TOT bPT 

96,62,43,810 Total Carried Over 

1,16,58,05,110 


4143(4+ srfe? 
19 7 3-74 
Actuals 
1973-74 


Assets 


TTfe 

Amount 


xrftr 

Amount 


i t» 
1 w 


Rs. 

'll® % W tfpT 
34,10,25,291 Total Brought Forward 
F4F fetW «Rt*f 
House Building Advances 

16,16,464 As pet last balance sheet 

-TT — Jf (+4 'I '-I I VbldM 

t 

6,70,750 Add : Payments made during the year 


Rs. 


Rs. 


39,25,48,091 


22,87,214 


+*i — 4^ Jr ^ 

— 1,63,511 Less : Recoveries made during the year 


21,23,703 

12,00,000 

33,23,703 

(—>2,00,000 


21,23,703 


fern % 4fefrfeY fnfei flfirrr (riftftr AfeT) 

Miscellaneous Advances to the Employees 
of Corporation (Festival Advances) 

pTtF3 oytita % vi r i -i - 
8,02,01 1 As per last balance sheet 


— gn J; font tot atom 

5,76,404 Add : Payments during year 


13,78,415 

TOT — TO tf I 1 ! d^ifl 

( — >10,14,864 Less : Recoveries made during year 
—3,63,551 


3.63.551 

3,80,000 

7.43.551 

(—>7,00,000 


AFT % >4 ml *fql rftn 
34,35,12,545 Total Carried Over 


31,23,703 


1 

tn 

h 

m 

8 

i— i 

o 

. w 

! > 


£ 

e 

i 


N> 

4^ 


C* 


O 


00 

VO 


4-3*551 


39*57,15345 


o\ 

© 





=nfcTp=(=t 


Actuals 

1973-74 


Liabilities 


Amount 


Amount 


'frs if stop w jfrnf 

96,62,43,810 Total Brought Forward 1,16,58,05,110 

Pftjt m? ^rhTfsnr t trpfi 
FtrcO' gftrd) Mtf jiw 4 mpt- 
thr vrrcfsrr ftfar : 

Repairs and Maintenance Reserve Fund 
of Buildings for the offices of the Cor- 
poration (including staff quarters) : 

fnaxi % V -Pi I < 

24,50,830 As per last balance sheet 28,44,143 

qf if fw W W5 

4,25,152 Provision made during year 5,28,000 

fTpnfhr % Tra rr 

1,15,233 Interest received from investments 1 , 5 6,000 

29,91,215 35,28,143 

tp — =r ^ f%m mu vprapr 

( — )1,47,072 Less : Payments made during year ( — >2,00,000 

28,44,143 33,28,143 

W4r*n<i41 ^ VmmI 4P tmtFT T 

sttott trrcfer Ptfe : 

Repairs and Maintenance Resave Fund 
Account of Hospital Buildings : 

I't fcH pro % hmmic 

3,00,58,017 As per last balance sheet 3,47,42,825 

4^ if %4T rPO ^PFET 

70,41,072 Provision made during year 72,10,000 

PrpRpT & 5TRT RR 

17,88,088 Interest received from investments 25,44,000 

3,88,87,177 4,44,96,825 

+ 8 — 44 1 1+41 rPTT triRfFT 

( — >41,44,352 Less : Payments made during year ( — >3,00,000 

3,47,42,825 4,41,96,825 

VIM % 4 IM I 491 vPl 

1,00,38,30,778 Total Carried Over 1,21,33,30,07 8 




1973-74 

Actuals 

1973-74 


Amount Amount 


% qTPTT W qpr 

34,35,12,545 Total Brought Forward 

7RT M 1 c f M?T MTF if VfilV 8T5T- 

tpff : 

Advance payments on behalf of State Go- 
vernments : 

^4444 % tt*T*TT t 
618 As per last balance sheet 

4 Ml — 4 N i( Mm I FTRTPT 

5,683 Add : Payments made during year 


39,57,15,345 


MPT — if gf dtp’ll 

( — >194 Less : Recoveries made during year 
6,107 

( 4 * 4(4 fed # *Kmd q v>i<«vr 
Mnfe % Pr ttr qRui viPr 
M>t ftrm jpn trfirrr : 

Advances to the State Governments etc-, 
for the Repairs and Maintenance etc. of : 

PriFf % MiiMiriv'l % v=H (teiM) 

4m lit F%r ) — 

(a) Buildings of offices of the Corporation 
(including staff quartos) — 

% vmmk 

7,03,241 As per last balance sheet 

sptt — P r ^f MiMFriff 
2,21,501 Add : Payments made during the year 

9,24,742 

MPT MF Sr |i< qqtli :’mm ImI4M 

— 86,704 Less : Recoveries/Adjustments during the 

year 

8,38,038 

VTM % 4lMl rPtT rfpr 

34,43,56,690 Total Carried Over 


(->5,000 


8,38,038 

4,00,000 

12^8,038 


(—>2,00,000 


10,38,038 


39,67,57,490 
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Actuals 

1973-74 


LIABILITIES 


Amount 


Amount 


<fh5 ft Briir 99T 9rir 
1,00,38,30,778 Total Brought Forward 

Hi*' *i % % Ih ^ H A H 

*nrfer falsi ■ 

Pension Reserve Fund for Employees of 
the Corporation : 

fT3% fpT'TTa ^ *199 K 
3,61,62,604 As per last balance sheet 

99 it, I 491 'dM9 r U 
30,85,393 Provision made during year 

fafadPt & 9 i 1 -I arrsr 

24,80,968 Interest received from Investments 
4,17,28,965 

— 9^ 4 f^rr jptt rpupt 
( — >3,91,349 Less : Payments made during year 

4,13,37,616 

fvpm % r ‘ H ^ i K’r % Iri'M tPHriT 

fafa : 

Compassionate Reserve Fund for the 
Employees of the Corporation : 

991999 % 99917 

10.000 As per last balance sheet 

96 % 99149 49 1 

1 1 .000 Provision made during year 


1,21,33,30,078 


4, 13,37,616 


37,74,800 


37,39,000 

4,88,51,416 


(—>5,00,000 


4,83,51,416 


96 *1 f%9T99T tjTTTPf 

( — >1 1,000 Less : Payments made during year 


— 12,000 


914 9 > 414 1 491 914 
1,04,51,78,394 Total Carried Over 


1,26,16,91,494 
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4ltdf44> 

qiPrcq 


trftr 


1973-74 

Actuals 

1973-74 

LIABILITIES 


Amount 

Amount 

5° 




5» 

Rs. 

Tt & % ?TWT WU ifi<l 


Rs, 

Rs. 

1,04,51,78,394 

Total Brought Forward 



1,26,16,91,494 



srimrir son 5%<rrt 

Deposits of Securities e.g. Contractors 



3,04,271 

frsfr % bfsrc 

As per last balance sheet 

2,40,402 


96,927 

3pit — ^ tqmr^jqf 

Add : Deposits during the year 

3,50,000 


4,01,198 


5,90,402 


(— ) 1,60,796 

— 4? % tid'In 4tl4ff qft *lf 5ptT 

Less : Deposits repaid during the year 

1,50,000 

4,40,402 

2,40,402 




9,68,746 

Other Deposits 

3*84151^0431 It 

As per last balance sheet 

18,35,347 


14,54,722 

Add : Gredrts during the year 

45,00,000 


24,23,468 


63,35,347 


(— ) 5,88,121 

fnT — tptt 

Less : Payments made during the year 

(— ) 5,00,000 


18,35,347 

1,04,72,54,143 

STPT % *TTT 4H 

Total Carried Over 

18,35,347 

1,26,39,67,243 


4l«r<f4> UT^f 

dm Pel 

Trftr 


1973-74 




Actuals 

1973-74 

ASSETS 

Amount 

Amount 

5o 


5° 

50 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


jm dbr 

35,20,93,942 TotaJ Brought Forward 

TTST a<41|^ Ftfet 
Loans granted to State Governments 

RtB^ cjcii^d % MntiK 

2.11.66.667 As per last balance sheet 2,60,33,333 

5PH — 4^ *f i+ql rpn tjiWH 

60,00,000 Add : Payments made during the year 54,00,000 

2.71.66.667 3,14,33,333 
4t ri :t d a l i rt ^rfnHl 

11,33,334 Less : Refunds during the year ( — ) 11,33,400 

2,60,33,333 " 

fffbft h*i 

Remittances 

w? aftra s? 

Cash Rem Itta sees 
Fri* % tFfBT? 

( — ) 7,10,941 As per last balance sheet ( — ) 66,76,000 

if giHRj'rfilcI faqwH 

Add : Debits adjusted during the year ( — )1 ,06,76,000 

40,00,000 

— 5T^ if n+uqiFotcj 5TT^?FT 

( — ■) 59,65,059 Less : Credits adjusted during the year ( — ) 40,00,000 

(— ) 66,76,000 


41,01,69,742 


3,02,99,933 


tTFT 4l<tf rPTT rfbl 
37,14,51,275 Total Carried over 


44,04,69,675 
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FTCaRa Rt^t 

5ifqc4 


■afa 

1973-74 




Actuals 

1973-74 

LIABILITIES 

Amount 

Amount 

F° 


?• 

* = 

Rs. 

& am fft f!f 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,04,72,54,143 

Total Brought Forward 


1,26,39,67,243 


rtf 3 am inn ata 

1,04,72,54,143 Total Carried Over 1,26,39,67,243 


qltolq*> ni=« FFf?r Tlfa FTfw 

1973-74 


Actuals 

1 973-74 

ASSETS 

Amount 

Amount 

Fe 


a° 

a« 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

37,14,51,275 

F^ilam FFratF 

Total Brought Forward 


44,04,69,675 

(-) 2,296 

V-4 srfsRf StT — R?aT 9T7TT 

Other Remittances — Exchange Account 
ft^T % RHHK 

As per last balance sheet 

3,786 


6,082 

^-pfr — 

Add : Dabits during the year 

2,00,000 


3,786 

^ it 

— Less : Credits during the year 

2,03,786 

(— ) 2,03,786 


12,36,509 

5TFET FT I'tf'Ffl At 

Investments at Cost 

fm % ^rraftort % Fa# {uro 

44T2T R%T) # W^m RT7- 

faa fafei 

(a) Depreciation Reserve Fund of 
Buildings for the offices of the Cor- 
poration (including staff quarters). 

tpHNsf % r^ftc 

As per last balance sheet 

14,76,509 


2,59,500 

aar — aa 4- Mn 4144 

Add : Investments made during the year 

3,16,000 


14,96,009 

(— ) 19,500 

aa — jafaaraF # fa# ar iRm 

FT q^t) 

Less : Realisation on maturity or sale of 


17,92,509 

14,76,509 

37,29,31,570 

investments 

rft % am fft ftf 

Total Carried Over 


44,22,62,184 
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4l’kifq<« M ins <uR<cq ilffl 

1973-74 

Actuals LIABILITIES Amount Amount 

1973-74 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

TlS ^ tTRT 941 TOT 

1,04,77,54,143 Total Brought Forward 1,26,39,67,243 


tTTT H TRT htiT hfa 


1,04,72,54,143 Total Carried Over 


1,26,39,67,243 
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132 GI/75— 35. 


9 14=114+ Tfppt 


7Tf% 

Ttftf 

ttWOtTi VIT-9 


Tff% 

771% 

Sec. 

1973-74 




1973-74 




! w 

Actuals 

LIABILITIES 

Amount 

Amount 

Actuals 

ASSETS 

Amount 

Amount j 

i 

1973-74 




1973-74 





Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 




| 

i 


Tre ff 5fT9T IPO rfFf 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. , 

1- 


1,04,72,54,143 Total Brought Forward 


1 ,26,39,67,243 


4779 9f '374T 

1,04,72,54,143 Total Carried Over 


>fl# % WFIT 997 TK 
39,09,49,658 Total Brought Forward 

fal+cOTVIiff % Wff ^1 iRWRf 9 
FTTftsFt fhf% i 

(f) Repairs & Maintenance Reserve 
Fund of Hospita 1 Buildings 

fHH'Tpf % 

As per last balance sheet 

■3 -4.1 — 9% if ftitfT *197 M-mE 
Add : Investments made during the year 


46,42,73,272 


2.39.04.050 

80,33,700 

3,19,37,750 

( — )3 8,00,700 

2.81.37.050 


8.82.57.929 

2,18,33,000 

11,00,90,929 

( — >99,63,000 

10. 01.27.929 


— f9f^fhT % frft 9T qfFTPfr qT97pfr 

Less : Realisation on maturiiy or sale 
of investments 

(trrivm tpit ■jot) sw %t- 

(g) Permanent (Partial & Total) Dis- 
ablement Benefit Reserve Fund 

tatsri awTW *'• spraK 

As per last balance sheet 

'■*4 f 99 If f+4l 44 I I t I '1 'i ■ ’ I 

Add : Investments made during the year 


2,81,37,050 

37,68,800 

3,19,05,850 

(— )14,600 


1,26,39,67,243 


tnn % -fliMi iptf 9 Ft 

51,92,14,637 Total Carried Over 


3,18,91,250 


10.01.27.929 

2,33,78,000 

12.35.05.929 

9Hf — fa f-lriM H 4F f%9if 97 4 Pin 1 =r TT 9F9f) 

Less: Realisation on maturity or sale of ( — )1,02,83,000 

investments 


11 ,32,22,929 


H 

a 

pi 

o 

> 

N 

Pi 

H 

H 

PI 


Z 

O 
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: Z 
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1 73 

*: 

to 


VO 

'O 
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8 

> 


oo 

VO 


os 
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60,93,87,451 




4(Rlr4 

Trf# 

TTfst 

I 973-74 




Actuals 

(973-74 

LIABILITIES 

Amount 

Amoun 1 




Co 

Rs. 

■ft# 4 fim TH TOT 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,04,72,54,143 

Total Brought Forward 


1.26.39.67.243 


RW B ^TT WT 

1,04,72,54,143 Total Carried Over 


1,26,39.67,243 



+i *-M (ea 

dfti 

rrf# 

1973-74 

Actuals 

1973-74 

ASSETS 

Amount 

Amount 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Xo 

Rs- 

51,92,14,637 

■ft# ft 5TRT rpn 

Total Brought Forward 


60,93,87,451 


WTlNri^H (^cMPt BTTfSBt 
(h) Dependents’ Benefit Reserve Fund 



3,89,60,507 

TB4TS % SPRTTC 

As per last ba lance sheet 

4,96,31.507 


1,39,45,300 

*r r^i Mifi 1^1*1^11*1 

Add — Investments made during the year 

1,63,60,000 


5,29,05,807 


6,49,91 ,507 


(— ) 42,74,300 

4,96,31,507 

*jt-iVh'!!>! 9T tfriTT 

IT 4^31 

Less— Realisation on maturity or sale of ( — >74,91,000 
investments 

5,75,00,507 


sp# jjc 4to f?To nfa**! Pifff 

(i) E.S.I. Corproation Provident Fund 



1,94,86,788 

As per last balance sheet 

2,19,18,000 


54,63,400 

3TtTT — 44 t f’PIT TO PffatffT 

Add — Investments made during the year 

55,82,800 


2,49,50,188 


2,75,00,800 


{— ) 30,32,188 

4PT — 4# f#Tt 4T rrfTTRt 9T 

Less — Realisation on maturity or sale of 

(— ) 25,40,800 


2,19,18,000 


2,49,60,000 


58,97,64,144 

?TFT A • j( I M T ' r PTT TFT 

Total Carried Over 


69,18,47,958 
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1973-74 4lf4c4 Tlftf 

Actuals LIABILITIES Amount Amount 

1973-74 


Rs. 

91# % ^vn WT sfrt’ 

1,04,72,54,143 Total Brought Forward 


^ O 3a O 

Rs. Rs. 

1,26,39,67,243 


RR ^ 3TRT am 


1,04,72,54,143 Tota Carried Over 


1 ,26,39,67,243 
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4i+cifq<t> 

Ri+s 

1973-74 

Actuals 

1973-74 

TTfrRT 

LIABILITIES 

wfw 

Amount 

trftr 

Amount 





Rs. 

dro it ftt rpiT tfbt 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,04,72,54,143 

Total Brought Forward 


1,26,39,67,243 


1,04,72,54,143 Grand Total 


1,26,39,67,243 


31P3f4+ 

RH'S 

1973-74 

Actuals 

1973-74 


ASSETS 


Amount 


Amount 


Tte F Am | rpn 41 <1 
71,30,23,725 Total Brought Forward 
RTTfTUfFl RTTftFf fafF 
Emergency Reserve Fund 
(J5FT qg % R-RiiT 
— As per last balance sheet 
if fafWtWt 

5,60,00,000 Investments during the year 

Th: frfhRt’T 371 few 4T 'iPtTW TT 


5,60,00,000 


2,29,00,000 


84,30,96,539 


— Less — Realisation on maturity or sale of 

investments 

5,60,00,000 

ftow ft 

General Cash Balance 
froq % M .it! i < 

21.72.96.000 As per last balance sheet 23,25,00,000 

5mr — tr n f^PnfPr 

19.16.04.000 Add— Investments made during the year 33,00,00,000 

40.89.00. 000 56,25,00,000 

qm — fafaTm 4ft fcw ft tFfitf it 
TTyft 

17.64.00. 000 Less — Realisation on maturity sale of ( — )27, 00,00,000 

_____ investments 29,25,00,000 

4^ Rk ftR *T 

4,57,30,41 8 Cash in hand & with bankers 4,94,70,704 

27,82,30,418 


7,89,00,000 


34,19,70,704 


1,04,72,54,143 Grand Total 


1,26,39,67,243 


A. S. SEYMOUR, 
Financial Adviser and 
Chief Accounts Officer. 
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INCOME 

1IW"H 

1974-75 

Revised Esti- 
mates 1974-75 


INCOME & EXPENDITURE 


'i Ml % 9091 
Head of Accounts 


tut tItt fann 

EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE CORPORATION 

J37 3 1 nr# , 19 76 +) dfilkl ffff aid Tff 5 STW ff)T <ffT +T 4 til 

ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3 1ST MARCH, 1976 {BUDGET ESTIMATES) 


Amount 


Tjfa 

Amount 


'rT-tsfifud 

Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 


-i^i ff sitT 
Hend of Accounts 


Amount 


EXPENDITURE 

trftf Tif?r 

Amount Amount 


4) VI <4 1 A <4 1 6'f 
By Contributions : 
fTTHffT 5FTT +ffTTfriri +T ff+Tff 

65.60.46.000 Employers’ & Employees’ Shares 

P=m % Tnrt fM+gtr situ tt 

id * i-n,. % i t 4 Jiff ^tra rr 

TUT ffT+TTT +T SPtT 

49. 2 1,0CK) State Govt’s share towards medical bene- 
fits initially incurred by the Corpora- 
tion 

TURT SRT Stiff 

3.46.32.000 Other Heads of Revenue 
<KM FTT dluiKi 

3.46.33.000 (iif) Interest & Dividends 

1,03,52,500 (iv) Compensations 
(+6141, d*d +T 

(v) Rents, Rates & Taxes 
fifflff % +TTRT (ART #7.^) 

4 ,24,000 (i) Offices of the Corporation (including 
staff quarters) 

ffft+cUMh/iftTdH't ad! bll'+i tit 6 

1.79.58.000 (ii) Hospitals, Dispensaries & Staff' 

Quarters 

*(<r+, M t 44T <s*(k ! r 6*1 
63,000 (vi) Fees, Fines A Forcfeitures 

ffffffs 

7,42,500 (vii) Miscellaneous 

6 1 * *“ 4 4; ffTf vflffl 7 tN 

6.41.73.000 Total of other heads of Revenue 

RBI ff 4| I4l 441 4)4 

72,51.40,000 Total Carried Over 


72,98,31,000 


45,91,000 


3,64,39,000 


1,03,58,000 


4,57,500 


1,73,53,000 


8,67,500 


6,60,52,000 


80,04,74,000 


•Trms-d sri+riTr ftt qfr^ 
fft 

1. Benefits to Insured Persons 
and their families 

ffffeffr Ihpt 

A. — Medical Benefits 
faf+cm T 1 -J“ 'J ddl 4 4 Pi 

^frmri % fffr 6u j -ft r t *.i f^rr 
riff sepi rr fippr + ffsi fff tut 
0 644 61 +T 614144) 

27.06.62.000 (i) Payments to State Govern- 

ments etc. as Corporation’s 
share of their Expenses on 
providing Medical treatment 
and care Maternity facilities 

ffff+'cffl TTTT6 T T'TriJ W jpjf-r 
fflfffaTT fffffT ^TITT ffrt ff f+n 
TTT affr 

1.53.20.000 (ii) Medical Treatment & Care 

and Maternity fecilities 
(expenses directly incurred 
by the Corporation) 

Ttff R— r^r+rit! %TTTff 

28.59.82.000 Toial-A — Medical Benefit 

T-*T+T ft>d<1l'4 

B — Cash Benefits 

ffrurr Off 4 iff 

11.66.84.000 1. Sickness Benefit 

(dtoTLi ai h 1 7) %urnr 

1.16.30.000 2, Extended Sickness Benefit 

ffTffrff 

84,07,000 3. Maternity Benefit 

ffiffrtr femff 
4. Disablement Benefit 

ffTTTTT 

2.19.20.000 (a) Temporary 
Bnffr ('iff m jut) 

3.04.16.000 (b) Permanent (Capitalised value) 

14 ff WITT TTT 'Pi 4 
18,90,66,000 Total Carried Over 


31,04,62,000 


2,34,55,000 


33,39,17,000 


12,25,47,000 


1,27,10,000 


89,52,000 


2,45,89,000 


3,81,99,000 


20,69,97,000 33,39,17,000 
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wr 




INCOME 




qfrirtfar 

k 




1974-75 


TI% 

tt% 

Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 

Head of Account 

Amount . 

Amount 



So 

So 

Rs. 

TTli % ttRT ’PIT tfOT 

Rs. 


72,51,40,000 

Total Brough! Forward 


80,04,74,000 


tpif % 5TT4T *4T MU 
72.51.40,000 Total Carried Over 


80,04,74,000 


apr 


' 1 ON 

to 


EXPENDITURE 


'if ' SirfUA 374WS 

1 974-75 Nitdl *f> 5TlX 

Revised Head of Accounts 

Estimates 

1974-75 

73% 

Amount 

tt% n% 

Amount Amount 

So 

=fts % 5070 W tfw 


O 

W 

0 

18,90,66,000 

97,49,000 

Total Brought Forward 

{Wntd 

5. Dependents' Benefit 

Capitalised Value 

20.69.97.000 

1.41.99.000 

33,39,17,000 

9,14,000 

6.Funeral Benefit 

3!5T s 07T4 feMnr 

10,67,000 


19,97,29,000 

Total-B-Cash Benefit 

O — SF7 ffcTSfiW 

C- Other Benefits 

22,22,63,000 

55,500 

3,56,500 

(a) Expenditure ou Refaahili- 68,000 

tation of disabled Insured 

Persons. 

frif+dH BVT5T too tPO?T vfo+SB 

(b) Medical Boards & Appeal 

Tribunals 4,21,000 

?fivr OTT 041 ft yt?F 4> Al <.°T 

sfr s?wit 


1,20,000 

(c) Payments to Insured Persons 
on A/c of Conveyance 
Charges &/or loss of Wages 
UBHRlT tTTOT 

Grant-in-aid 

fkfa? 

1,38,500 


2,68,500 

(d) Miscellaneous 

TTHT 5T^F7r f=71rrT5T 

3,12,000 


8,00,500 

Total-C-Other Benefits 
f?r I grirtf^ srfiRpn tw tp# 
qft^TO 4tr %T 5TTVT 


9,39,500 

48,65,11,500 

Total-T-Benefits to 

Insured Persons & t heir Families 
STREET 3T4 

2. Administration Expenses 
SH4'J'P3*I 

A-Supetintendence 

9)4*1 v*tT4i d[4fd, Stf5 

1 

55,71,19,500 

90,000 

1 Corporation, Standing 
Committee, Regional Boards 

JJTFT srftHdft 

98,000 


20,30,000 

Principal Officers 
ttrii ^ ^TTT *T7fl 

3,09,000 


3,20,000 

Total Carried Over 

4,07,000 

55,71,19,500 
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Tftsrrfer 

ilH+RVf 

1974-75 

Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 

Head of Accounts 

Tiftr 

Amount 

Amount 



*0 


Rs. 

41 r r§ A ?tr i mr 

Rs. 

Rs. 

72,51,40,000 

Total Brought Forward 


80,04.74,000 


SIFT H RFTT ipn iff’! 
72,51,40,000 Total Carried Over 


80,04,74,000 


HfOrflfad 




5TTWRR 

1974-75 

[%^T % Rfa 

rif* 

rrhs rifrr 

Revised 

Head of Accounts 

Amount 

Amount Amount 

Estimates 

1974-75 







*0 

Rs. 

Trs tT rttt wr ifEt 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3,20,000 

Total Brought Forward 

V, ^ pel + f < | 

4,07,000 

55,71,19,500 

41,44,000 

3. Other Officers 

PiPht* 

48,21,000 


1,99,93,000 

4. Ministerial Establishments 
Rgv *t*t1 +4-4)0 

2^1,99,000 


36,27,000 

5. Class IV Servants 
ttl+f<-H+> “PT 

40,28,000 


98,69,000 

6. Contingencies 

98,40,000 


3,79,53,000 

Total — A — Superintendence 

R — 4 m'i '< +|4 

B — -Field Works 

RftpfTPCf 


4,12,95,000 

12,36,000 

I. Officers 

14,87,000 


2,02,31,000 

2. Ministerial Establishment 

RfR W +W3T 

2,20,48,000 


35,84,000 

3. Class IV Servants 

SUT-Tuti 

39,89,000 


26,94,000 

4. Contingencies 
^■1 — <til4 

28,34,000 


2,77,45,000 

TotaF-B — Field Work 

RAPT RR 

C — Other Charges 
frfe trf 


3,03,58,000 

3,38,000 

Legal Charges 

RW ^tetppt 

3,25,000 


1,44,000 

Insurance Courts 

STRKtTR riritm 

1,60,000 


29,000 

Publicity & Advertisement 

30,000 


90,000 

Charges for maiutainiug Bank- 
ing Accounts 

W5rr Rrr 

75,000 


1,30,000 

Audit Fee 

?TPI ?T A id 1 ,J RI dpT 

1,30,000 


7,31,000 

Total Carried Over 

7,20,009 7,16,53,000 55,71,19.500 
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|7ft3frfH5 

7I4W-T 
1974-75 
Revised 
Estimates 
1974-75 

^ ° 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

% £vrF5T 111,1 ^ 

72,51,40,000 Total Brought Forward 80,04,74,000 


%■ sft# Tjfsj Tlfa 

Head of Accounts Amount Amount 


sror % intT tftr 

72,51,40,000 Total Carried Over 


80,01,74,00 0 


qTcriifer 


1974-75 

Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 


%U1 % Trtil 
Head of Accounts 


TrfVi tiftr Tiftr 

Amount Amount Amount 


1,19,000 


7,15,000 


37,14,000 


2,40,000 


40,89,000 


2,60,000 


11,00,000 

3,78,000 


(— ) 25,00,000 


45.10.000 

45.19.000 
7,02,17,000 


TTS *t 5TPTT Tin AH 

7,31,000 Total Brought Forward 7,20,000 7,1 

ssff trd tmi hspT 5rn7FT 

9.000 Leave Salary & Pension Contri- 77,000 

buttons 

5.000 'Depreciation etc. 7,17,000 

¥T4T tiprTt 

Retirement Benefits 
77TT iTTrism fbfs ? fbrrrt tt srsraT 

4.000 Corporation's Contribution 40,89,000 

toward? Pension Reserve 
Fund 

TT*7 qWT Vri d * I 4*14141 
nfet fafe R frmr 47 5R7RFT 
0,000 Corporation’s Contribution 2,60,000 
towards Employees' State 
Insurance Corporation 

Contributory Provident 
Fund 

4>T° TT° bto fho 'i fu A fbltl M V ! fpihi t’ttr --U !4 
Interest paid to the ESIC Provi- 
dent Fund 
rtrut-4 Prfir 

0,000 (0 General Provident Fund 12,40,000 

irirmr fbfg- 

8.000 0>) Contributory Provident 4,18,000 

Fund 

spTT-VjfMEjy fbfb % ^ fafh- 

AMH 4 iki «tW 

0,000 Less : Interest realised on in- ( — )35,20,000 

vestment of Provident Fund 
Balances 

% Frti y i4>*hi 

snfecr fvrfe 

2.000 Compassionate Reserve Fund 10,000 

for the Employees of the 
Corporation 

0,000 Miscellaneous 1 0,000 

sfjtT n — vm typ 

9.000 'Total — C — Other Charges ■< 

2 — traraTT spET 

7.000 Total-Head-2 — Administration 
Expenses 

RPl ^ I rpjj rfpi 

Total Carried Over 


7,20,000 7,16,53,000 55,71,19,500 


7,17,000 


12,40,000 

4,18,000 


(—>35,20,000 


40,21,000 


7,56,74,000 


63,27,93,300 
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197 4-7 5 

Revised Head of Accounts 

Estimates 
i 974- 75 


TffsT TTftl 

Amount Amount 


4° 

Rs. 

'ft# if TTprr 44T 4Pr 

72,51,40,000 Total Brought Forward 


4° 

Rs. Rs. 

80,04,74,000 


72,51,40,000 Grand Total 


80,04,74,000 


132 GI/75— 36 


ifartfar 

MI44"H 

"T^T % sffa 

7Tf?r 

•nfar 

TlfsT 

OO 

Sr* 

O 

1974-7 5 

Revised 

Estimates 

1944-75 

Head of Accounts 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 


^f> 


40 

40 

to 


Rs, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



4T5 *T TT9T 44T 414 
Total Brough; Forward 

3 — !niV ri M i f i J 4 94T sATcTFET 
3-Hospilals & Dispensa ties 

RfFrOTTtf W1 Tt 

24.83.000 (a) Depreciation of Hospitals 

Buildings 

f==rf4S4FT4 % i rttjtt 4 

4TCT4 

7 1,00,000 (bf Repair &. Maintenance of 
Hospital Buildings 

^=T — stfb 3 — Rfad'HI'T? T47 

tfhTJFFt 

95.83.000 Total— Head-3— Hospitals & Dis- 

pensaries 

4. qbfPR faUFT 74 

srrcfsFT faftr % fair tfttft 

4. Contributions to Capital con- 
struction & Emergency Reserve 
Funds. 

ttEft ffarW snrfirr fafe 

6.56.00. 000 (c) Capital Construction Reserve 

Fund. 

VTT 54 f-TTF wirftTT fafir 

1.82.00. 000 (d) Emergency Reserve Fund 

— sff^r 4 — r T 3 )pr? fbnl’JI 74 
trmTFrt-f tnrferT Pi fa % fa 4 
4FKT4 

8.38.00. 000 Total-Head-4- Contributions to 

Capital Construction & Emer- 
gency Reserve Funds 
41=164 Tt dH =44 

65,01,11,500 Tolai Expenditure on Revenue 
Account 

544 ¥T srfa^r 414 ufrlWI 4T4 
P,^1 n't n 4 % 4T4T 44T 

7,50,28,500 Excess of Income over expenditure 
carried over to Balance Sheet 


63,27,93,500 


25,00,000 


72,00,000 


97,00,000 


7.29.00. 000 

1 .68.00. 000 


8,97,00,000 


73,21,93,500 


6,82.80.500 


441414 

72,51,40,000 Grand Total 

A. S. SEYMOUR. Financial Adviser and Chief Accounts Officer 
Employees' State Insnrance Corporation 


80,04.74.000 



TI55 ytFT REFT 

EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE CORPORATION 

31 T[Nf, 1976 TT ■jnntst TPffFrffi ) 

Balance Sheet as on 3Isl March, 1976 (Budget Estimates) 



TTfST 

Amount 

-rffitr 

Amount 

TI+twH 

1974-75 LIABILITIES 

Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Balance of excess of income over expendi- 
ture 

PraB % yh-H 1 i 

58,13,76,353 Asperlast balancesheet 

65,64,04,853 


4ff if fffffftT 

7,50,28,500 Accumulations during the vear 

6,82,80,500 

72,46,85,353 

65,64,04,853 Tff — 5tWr|t>Wl-t ffTrftFT fafa fa yym- 

'ttRn rffitr 

Less : Amount transferred to Emer- 
gency Reserve Fund 

ffanff yrcfaff fafa 

Capital Construction Reserve Fund 

3-HT4 % WffffTT 

14,01,15,495 As periast balance sheet 

21,24,90,495 

rf fevJTT *1 J TF 

6,56,00,000 Provision during the year 

7,29,00,000 


ii H l'-C| 

67,75,000 Interest received from Investments 

93,00,000 

29,46,90,495 

21,24,90,495 ffPftHffffitff ffnfaff fafff 

Emergency Reserve Fund 

5^63,56,000 A ^ per last balance sheet 

7,92,56,000 


ffff it faffT RffTTWy- 

1,82,00,000 Provision made during the year 

1 ,68,00,000 


47,00,000 Interest received from i nvestments 

73,30,000 


7,92,56,000 


10,33,86.000 

M\*{ ^ r trtt TPr 

94,81,51,348 Total Carried Over 


1,12,27,61,848 


814+HU 
1 974-75 

ASSETS 

Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 


bIb tbi w 
Lands and Buildings 
tn*m % % faff ‘-iH't (hi IT 

'Wtitl hfflcf ) 

(a) Buildings for the officers of the Cor- 
poration (including staff quarters). 

Fito-t :i i -IVt ^ft SfffffTr 

2.84.74.765 As per last Balance Sheet 

65,00,000 Additions during the year 

hr+TUPTT ff^rT sktrrar 

3.49.74.765 (b) Hospitals & Dispensaries 

foW t^-Mq % JtHUK 

31.10.54.715 As per last balance sheet 

ffff ^ 

t>,9J,0>9 A Id itions during the year 

35.59.54.715 

Staff Cars 

% T-W-" 

3.90.759 As per iast balance sheet 

— ffff if faffT rpn ffffTFT 
1,28,000 Add : Payment made during the year 

5.18.759 

m % 7) N I u4T *TPT 

39,14,48,239 Total Camed Over 


Amount Amount 

1 

Rs. Rs . 

3,49,74,765 j 

65,00,000 

4, 14,74,765 

33,59,54,715 

6,81,63,000 

42,41,47,715 ■ 

5,18,759 

1,54.000 

6,72,759 
46,62,65,239 ' 
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<t(Atifer 


Tlfir 

TTftr 

tnwvpr 




5 97 4-75 

ASSETS 

Amount 

Amount 

Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 




Rs. 

973 4 t3PIT W 4P1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

39,14,48,239 

Total Brought Forward 


46,62,65,239 


% wrftpn % %rsmi wtj pnrr 

j 

Permanent Advances to the Heads of ]■ 

Offices of the Corporation ]; 

ft Wi rH 'im % ^tnulr 

41.038 As per last balance sheet 45,838 

=nr Jr fwr wr ^rapT ! 

5,000 Payments made during the year 11,000 

i! 

46.038 56,838 ! 

tPT t p ^rfr 

( — ) 200 Less : Recoveries made during the vear ( — ) 200 

56,638 

45,838 j 

fJpFt k tjpcMt % p-tkitK'ji rp trfrp 

4<in 

Advance of pay on transfer of the Em- 
ployees of the Corporation 


Frwi nnnna % rRPTt; 

18.734 As per the last balance sheet 38,734 

arm — ^6 if Hi 4! rpTT 4 null 

! ,00,000 Add : Payments made during the year 1,20,000 

1,18,734 1,58,734 

3fP — if p 

{ — ) 80,000 Less : Recoveries made during the year ( — >1,00,000 

38.734 

rtOt % 414 [ rPTT TFT 
39,15,32,811 Total Carried Over 


i! 

|i 


58,734 


46,65,80,611 
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5lffR5T 


HlfTAH 
19 7 4-75 


Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 


Liabilities 


Amount 


Amount 


qrs a aw w if in 

1,11,88, 78, 301 Total Brought Forward 1,32,70,60,801 

ThArff Tr*4 4trn fTw *h f4 n fiTfk 

Employees’ State Insurance Corporation 
Provident Fund 

Pi S a a AATA % HATTTT 

2.19.38.188 As per last balance sheet 2,49,80,188 

AFtr-wr % apwrtr u rf 'i r ’i'i 
Add : Credits during the year 
+94!|A’fl 3TAAFT 

61.69.000 Employees' Subscription 66,00,000 

Taw srrr 

2.40.000 Corporation’s Contribution 2.60,000 

arrar (^sHiirTl gw fwirr % srsr qr ) 

14.78.000 Interest on Employees’ and Corporation’s 16,58,000 

— sha res 

2.98.25.188 3,34,98,188 

dt-aa f4w ^w wtttpt 

( — )4S,45,000 Less : Payments made during the year ( — >)54,00,000 

‘ 2,80,98,188 

2.49.80.188 

Pin u % -r- r-d r i ^ i A tfwff (teini 

W77 g%r) qn vnfsrd 

Depreciation Reserve Fund of Buildings 
for the Office of the Corporation (in- 
cluding staff quarters). 

fq^A nAAnd % v) — — 1 1 

14,78.806 As per last Balance sheet 17,94,806 

4A # -AWTA ftw W 3qWA 

1.83.000 Provision made during the year 1,85,000 

PtEpMlU A q IFT UFA 

1.33.000 Interest received from investments 1,78.000 

i — 21,57,806 

17,94.-806 

tpif vf qptt apt Aim 

1,14,56,53,295 Total Carried Over 1,35,73,16.795 


21,57,806 


qfcqftfrpr 

qforRrfyr 

Ttf?T 


2 





oo 

1974-75 

Assets 

Amount 

.Amount 


Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 




~3 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

X 

■ m 


975 ?T tM APT PTA 



| o 

39,15,32,811 

Total Brought Forward 


46,63,80,611 

i & 


fAAA ^ AtiqiRq) T ■FfTAWDl qA 



i m 
H 


PTAT WAT Afqq 



H 
; tn 


Advance of T.A. on transfer to the 



! o 


Employees of the Corporation. 



; ti 


t95A qyihtw AAATA 



' S 

83,149 

As per last balance sheet 

1,43,149 


; o 

i— i 
*>> 


AAT-A9 4 fapT Apt Wpjpr 




1,30,000 

Add: Payments made during the year 

1,40,000 


i > 

2,13,149 


2,83,149 


2 : 

c 


ta-aa % twm f ? aaat 



■ > 

f— >70,000 

Less Recoveries made during the year 

(— )75,000 



1,43,149 



2,08,149 

, to 

: 


fww a qrqArfWf d p^a apa 



b— 1 

V . 0 


%fAP !f firq 



: ^ 

i 5; 


Advance for purchase of Conveyance 



! 2 


to the Employees of the Corporation 



i > 

! O 
33 


rr^Tq^ % < 



9,62,131 As pet last balance sheet 8,72,131 


, > 





i 


A H 1 —^7 ^ t^JT V*T r IM' 



i — 

5,60,000 

Add : Payments during the year 6,00,000 


! 00 

, 'sO 

15,22,131 

14,72,131 




qrq-qq % =faaa at rrt paw 



1 

( — ) 6,50,000 Less : Recoveries made during the year( — )8, 00,000 



8,72,131 



6,72,131 

i ^ 





> 





H 


wa a aw apt Aft 



i J — 1 

39,25,48,091 Total Carried Over 


46,72,60,891 

r 



‘rfonfer 






Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 


LIABILITIES 


Amount 


Amount 


Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 


ASSETS 


Amount 


Amount 


ATT TT rfun wr TPT 

1,14,56.53,295 Total Brought Forward 

1 -i Tr-rM ETAT % 1 At ftAA A . 1 

mrfsFr faF? 

Depracf at Ion Reserve Fund of 
Hospital Buildings 

faviM ABunst A. unrt 1 4 
1,59 32,411 As per last balance sheet 

AA % TbriA ffm 4 AT 3 W 
24,95X00 Provision made during the year 

fn Main AT STT^T ^A TA 

14.16.000 Interest received from investment 
1, 98,4. .41 1 

~:t<e 4 hff tt tr?Afra snrftrfr faftr 1 

Etepreciation Reserve Fund of Staff 
Cars. 

ftfstT At Rtprn: 

2.84.404 As per last balance sheet 

AA % aIvm fASAT tptt .' la 't 
55,000 Provision made during rhe year 

Waaia ft aba eata 

25,0(X) Interest received from investment 

3.44.404 

1 4 — -AA 9* a! <H I Vm * 1 * 4 1 A *ld 1*1 
( — -)34,0G0 Less: Payments made during the year 

3.10.404 


1,35,73,16,795 


1,98,41,411 


25.00.000 


19,35,000 


3,10,404 


3,74.401 


(— )i,02,000 


2,42,76,411 


39,25,48,091 


’ 1 ,23.703 


12,00,000 

33,23,703 


(— )2,00,000 

31,23,703 


9ts R atat aat apt 

Total Brought Forward 

aaa fWfr AfAA 
House Building Advances. 

ipvA Artuna At < 

As per last balance sheet 

SCAT — AA ^ frrpr fw OAT '445TR 
Add: Payments made during the year 

APT AA A |= TART 

Less: Recoveries made during the year 


hm % AtRATftAf AT fAfAA 
TTfAA (fAjfK aIaa) 

Miscellaneous Advances to the Emp- 
loyees of Corporation (Festival 
Advances). 


2,72,404 


3,63,55! 


3,80,000 

7.43,551 


(— )7, 00,000 


f r P r t jr T prinha % A "i/- 1 r 
As per last balance sheet 

SHTT-AA if fAtqT AAT AA;iFT 
Add: Payments during the year 


AtA-AA At ar^rTAA AT AT ABATT 
Less: Recoveries made during the year 


46,72-60,891 


31,23,703 


U.00,000 

46,23,703 


(—>2,50,000 


6,50,000 

6,93.551 


(— ) 6,80,000 


43,73,703 


TEA A arm AqT APT 
1 ,16,58,05. 110 T otf.l Carried Over 


1,38,18,65,610 


ATA ^ A1AT TAT AtA 
39.57,15,345 Total Carried Over 


47,16,48,145 'i va 
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TfTttnfSTl 

1974-75 


7T5TT 

ttsV 

Rev ised 

Estimates 

LIABILITIES 

Amount 

Amount 

1974-75 




Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


tT ^?TPTT TOT *fr*T 

1 , 16,5S,05, 1 10 Total Brought Forward 1 ,38,1 8,65,610 

f^T T T^T W> ^ >mT ( FTTTi ^ld< [ ) 

t srnRra firfir 

Repairs & Maintenance Reserve Fund 
of Buildings for the offices of the 
Corporation (including staff quarters). 


ant'-ra t tfn d I * 

28.44.143 As per last balance sheet 33,23,143 

tt rr ftnrr 

5.28.000 Provision made during the year 5,30,000 

fa'.r.n H|t<r arW 

1.56.000 Interest received from investments 1,77,000 

35, 2d, 143 40,35,143 

TR — 4^ if font RrT RRRTR 

( — )2, 00,000 Less: Payments made during the year ( — >2.25.000 

33.28.143 38,(0,143 
f%f+cH IBRt % R4RT 4?) R7TRR R 

vn«.nt<n RrtfSTrT ?rar 1 


Repairs & Maintenance Reserve Fund 
Account of Flospital Buildings. 

N ~-u nrtnna 4> Run I < 


3,47,42,825 

As per last balance sheet 
tt 4 farr rrt 3RTrsr 

4,41,96,825 

72,10,000 

Provision made during the year 

72,00,000 


fRppfiR r her trrcr 


2 5, 44 />0O 

Interest receded from investments 

31,50,000 

4.44,96,825 

4. H — RR R f4d i R4T ffflH 

5,45,46,825 

(—>3,00,000 

4,41,96.525 

Less: Payments made during the year 

(—>3,50,000 


RTR ■5T RTRT tPTT R P| 
1.21,33,30,078 Total Carried Over 


1,43,98,72,578 
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'TP/sflftpr nfipT nf$r Tiftr 

9 (^<14 
1974-75 

Revised LIABILITIES Amount Amount 

Estimates 

1974-75 

RS. Rs. Rs. 

TbS if tpti w 4t4 

1,21,33,30.078 Total Brought Forward 1,43,98,72,578 

Pm *p imiPwT % fMr 444 nrcfsra 
Prfsr i 

Pension Reserve Fund for Employees 
of the Corporation. 

fits"! nyiUHc* % 3T44T4 

4,13,37,616 As per last balance sheet 4,83,51,416 

44 if Ptm rprr 4444j 

37,74.800 Provision made during the year 41,59,600 

f'tluiiM'i sin srra i .i 

37,39,000 Interest received from Investments 42,53,000 

4.88.51.416 5,67,64,016 
44—44 4 fsfrqT 441 444T4 

( — )5,00,000 Less: Payments made during the year 

4.83.51.416 5,67,64,016 

Pm % Th^rifTTT % P44 444447 snrcfssraPrfsi 

Compassionate Reserve Fund for the 


Employees of the Corporation. 

IWT 477444 % Mf 

10.000 As per last balance sheet 10,000 

44 f fen w 49447 

12.000 Provision made during the year 10,000 

22.000 20,000 
U — 94 % 5F494 f%4T 441 494T4 

( — ) 1 2.000 Less: Payments made during the year ( — >10,000 

10,000 10,000 
nhT % mn w 4 ft 
1,26,16,91,494 Total Carried Over 


1,49,66,46,594 


ilWsff 

914+Hd 

1974-75 


ffni Pi 


Revised ASSETS 

Estimates 

1974-75 

Rs. 

rfte ff '1141 49f 9T9 
39,67,57,490 Total Brought Forward 

9 — F4pt>!:4M4/9t4B7T7T9 Tflfe 
(b) Hospitals/Dispensaries etc. 

UrH ijdlHia % ‘nU-i 1 4 

65,04,817 As per last balance sheet 

441 — 44 if Pt>4l 49T TPiuR 
57,00,000 Add : Payments made during the year 

1.22.04.817 

Ff— 44 if f99T 441 4414144 
I— >3,00,000 Less: Adjustment during the year 

1.19.04.817 

fttfesr nfirn 

Miscellaneous Advances 

PflsSr 44444 % 44414 

12.32.435 As per last balance sheet 

441 — 44 if r+41 441 44414 
6,00,000 Add : Payments made during the year 

18.32.435 

4PT — 44 if 51#44t 

( — ■) 3,25,000 Less: Receipts during the year 

15.07.435 

4T4 4 4T4f 44T 4(4 
41,01,69,742 Total Carried Over 


nfsr nfrr 

Amount Amount 

Rs. Rs. 

47,29.16,290 | 

! 

1.19.04.817 

59,00,000 

1.78.04.817 

(—>3,50,000 

15.07.435 

6,50,000 

21.57.435 

(— ) 3,50,000 

49,21,78,542 


1,74,54,817 | 


18,07,435 
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H'RRRT-f 


■nftr 

TTfw 

1 9 74-75 

Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 

L LABILITIES 

Amount 

Amount 

Rs, 

RTS ^ W W rrPT 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,26 16,91,494 

Total Brought Forward 


1,49,66,46,594 


TUFfS 3PTT TTTfWR 5%TR 

Deposits of Securities e.g. Contractors 



2,40 402 

fa WH % Ml* 1 < 

As per last balance sheet 

4,40,402 



*PTT — H l 



3,50,000 

Add: Deposits during the year 

2,00,000 


5,90,402 

“PR — RR % trail 3TRT TT RR1TT ^ 

6,40,402 


(—)!, 50,000 

TOR 

Less: Deposits repaid during the year 

2,00,000 


4,40,402 

tFR RRT 


4,40,402 


Other Deposits 



18,35,347 

As per last balance sheet 

i 8,35,347 


45,00,000 

% ^TPT m i W- 

Add : Credits during the year 

46,00,000 


63,35,347 

4TR — TT % RRdR 

64,35,347 


(—>45,00,000 

Less: Payments made during the year 

(—>46,00,000 


18,35,347 

RTT ^ 5TRT W RFI 


18,35,347 

1,26,39,67.243 

Total Carried Over 


1,49,89,22^43 
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c rfefifir=r 


1974-75 


Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 


LIABILITIES 


Amount Amount 


. r- _ r- 

9K?firyci 


Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 




ASSETS 


Amount 


41® & OT Wf rfrt 

1,26,39,67,243 Total Brought Forward 


1,49,89,22,343 


fri % athi fix rfm 

44,04,69,675 Total Brought Forward 

v trfw grf- — fafhrfrn ■ - b : 

Other Remittances— Exchange Account 
fire% 54444 % tFrart 
3,786 As per last balance sheet 

4 ?TTT — if 

2,00,000 Add : Debits during the year 
2,03,786 

474 — -44 i) 

( — >2,03,786 Less: Credits during the year 


52,37,01,375 


2,00,000 

2 , 00,000 


(.— >2,00,000 


vlril % 4T4T M4I 4 .'I 
1 ,26 J9, 67,243 Totai Carried Over 


tTTtm Tt WnhlTO 
Investments at cost 

I-oid n* l % V 4-tf ( eeiri, Tr ier 

ftfsjfl ) 41 gRT =H 1 «■ Fetci Rlftt I 

(a) Depredation Reserve Fund of Buil- 
dings for the office of the Corpora- 
tion (including staff quarters). 

FPST % XriWTf 

14,76,509 As per last balance sheet 

npn — >1 

3,16,000 Add: Investments made during the year 


17,92,509 


17,92,509 


17,92,509 


3,63,000 

21,55,509 


fit h aril % 4frqT¥ 4T — 

47IT — VrilffH Tt !4fnuT*d Tt 14 a) IT M 4 - - 1 

Less: Realisation on maturity or sale 

of investments. — 

Bril ff 4ThT rptl rfrit 


I 49,89,22,343 


44.22,62,184 Total Carried Over 


21,55,509 


52.58,56.884 
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9TFFFT 

1974-75 

Revised 
Estimates 
1974-75 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

4f5 4T PTHTT W cftT 

1,26,39,67,243 Total Brought Forward 1,49,89,22,343 


FTH ff ^TRT WF dth 



1,26,39.67,243 Total Carried Over 


1,49,89,22,343 


SfTlftfof 

q|or-9frt 

TTfW 

TlfTT 

Ni4+b4 




1974-75 




Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 

Assets 

.Amount 

Amount 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 

935 % 3W W rfFT 

44,22,62,184 Total Brought Forward . . . 52,58,56,884 

fafeBFPT % rmt qr; smfetT 

Wh 

Depreciation Reserve Fund of Hospi- 
tal Buildings 

oflunu % >■ n- 1 1 ■ 

1.58.04.359 As per last balance sheet . . 1,97,13,359 

ar fw w fafwr 

46,14,000 Add : Investments made during the year 44,35,000 

2.04.18.359 2,41,48,359 

fnr — [414419 9.T I H < 9T TfriTTF 97 44(bl 
( — >7,05,000 Less : Realisation on maturity or sale of - — 

— ■ investments ..... 

1,97,13,359 2,41,48,359 

4414, FPT T< <,(414 fttfST 

Depreciation Reserve Fund of Staff Cars. 
f9W gTWTsI %3JW7 

2,83,735 As per last balance sheet . . 2,83,735 

4 HI — TT ff (4.41 441 (qf-iridr 

30,100 Add : investments made during the — 

year — — 

3,13,835 2,83,735 

— fqffptFr Tf ferr tt 4 f 4M i =+. it 4gtfr 
( — >30,100 Less: Realisation on maturity or sale 

— • of investments .... — 

2,83,735 2,83,735 

fnHd % 414 414! 4, -i 4 I ( - i ■>, 49T2T7 
4 Re ) T> BTrtpJ T Stt'.ietn 9%) 

(e> Repairs & Maintenance Reserve 
Fund of Buildings for the offices of 
the Corporation (including Staff 
quarters) 

f r<-'1 % 4 44 1 4 

19,29,99 4 As per last balance sheet. . , 20,13,994 

ThT — tnr if Wpmr 

84,000 Add : Investments during the year . 32,(XX) 




55,23,34,972 



Tfwrfar 



Tlftf! 

Tiftr 

KI+C-PT 
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Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 

Ltabiiities 


Amount 

Amount 

Rs. 

915 9 ?rm T5T 4 ft 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1,26,39,67,243 

Total Brought Forward 



1,49,89,22,343 


■419 % 99T rfm 

Total Carried Over 


1,26,39,67,243 


1,49,89,22,343 
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ttIxt 


srm?R 
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Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 

Liahilities 

Amount 

Amount 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1,26,39,67,243 

Ttw it 5rrRT mn 

Total Brought Forward 


1,49,89,22,343 


ifflftfet 

SIM+vH 

1974-75 

Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 




Assets 


Rs. 


60,93,87,451 


4,86,31,507 

1,63,60,000 


'ft® % rTBIT IPTT TEf 
Total Brought Forward 

tfif’-wsH k-Hit) arrrfew fafa 

(h) Dependent’s Benefit Reserve Fund 

fTO% % SPTttTC 

As per last balance sheet 

w — it fafahrara 

Add : Investments made during the 
year 


5,75,00,507 


2,19,18,000 

55,82,800 


2,75,00,800 


(->25,40,800 


trfsfr 


Amount 


TTfw 


Amount 


O'. 

O' 


Rs. 


6,49,91,507 

— fafatm 4% farft qr ifrrpf; 

Tt 4 '(■-ft 

(->74,91,000 Less: Realisation on maturity or — sale of 
investments ..... 

3Tt> qfo fro tafaia fqfsf 
(i> E. S. I. Corporation Provider t Fund 

Rre% tpmw % soran: 

As per last balance sheet 

SRT — rr kMdHH 
Add : Investments made during the year 

— ftmpr ficff RT 'ik'd* 

Less : Realisation on maturity or sale of 
investments .... 


5,75,00,507 


1,38,06,000 
7,13, 06,507 


(-) 14,95,000 


Rs. 


72,13,35,151 


2.49.60.000 

46,13,000 

2.95.73.000 


7,13,06,507 


2,49,60,000 


2,80,78,000 


atw it Tptt mm! tfm 
Total Carried Over 


82,06,99,658 


1,26,39,67,243 


1,49,89,22,343 


5TPT ^ ■5TTT rptT M ' I 
69,18,47,958 Total Carried Over 
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<SlPtr4 

Tlftr 

TTftr 

STH’IvpH' 
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Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 

Liabilities 

Amount 

Amount 

Rs. 

9T# 4 5TTTT T9T ART 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,26,39,67,243 

Total Brought Forward 

* 

1 ,49,89,22,343 


sfr 1 ! ?T '-i i ^inr 

126,39,67,243 Total Carried Over 


1,49,89,22,343 
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ifwrfgg 

Trf#r 

Ttfst 

Tift 

UfrT-W 




1974-75 




Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 

LIABILITIES 

Amount 

Amount 

Rs, 

TT# %■ TFJT dTT #4 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,26,39,67,243 

Total Brought Forward 


1,49,89,22,343 


1,26,39,67,243 Grand Total 


1,49,89,22,343 


ifrsnfdrT 

197 4-75 

Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 


<rf#rRfrr 


ASSETS 


Tlf51 


Amount 


Tlfir 


Amount 


ON 

K> 

oo 


Rs. 

84,30,96,539 

5.60.00. 000 

2.29.00. 000 

7.89.00. 000 


Rs. 


7,89,00,000 

23.25.00. 000 

33.00. 00.000 

56225.00. 000 


fr# H 5TFTT 94T 
Total Brought Forward 
St FTTdTHfiT SHTThtt fiffe 
Emergency Re sene Fond 
fTSTT ^vFtW % 3PWTT 
As per last balance sheet 
TT *T M#i 4-T 

Investments made during the year 

^rJT-fhfpm # fir# Tl TfiWTT 
TT ^1# 

Less : Realisation on maturity or sale of 
investments .... 

tti4M #wr 
General Cash Balance 
f'-ttt'i girt at ct 4 i ' 

As per last balance sheet 

* - l-UV if f#tT 44 1 fit fildiu 

Add : Investments made during the year 


7,89.00,000 

4.41,30,000 

12,30,30,000 

(-) 2 , 00 , 00,000 


TR-firfirffir # fitn rt ifrnr 

IT =t^ril 

-)27,00,00,000 Less : Realisation on maturity of sale of 
investments 


29,25,00,000 

4,94,70,704 

34,19,70,704 

1,26,39.67,243 


44. 44t ru4 n r it u 

Cash in hand & with bankers 


Grand Total 


Rs. 


98,71,97,239 


10,30,30,000 I 

'ii 


29.25.00. 000 

35.00. 00.000 

64.25.00. 000 

(—>27,75,00,000 

36.50.00. 000 

4,36,95,104 


40,86.95,104 ;| 


1.49,89,22,343 


A. S. SEYMOUR, 
Financial Adviser and Chief Accounts Officer. 
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APPENDIX- 1 






4t4dl<l' 7TJZT 4PTT frrpi 




Employees' State Insurance Corporation 




^ WfPrf ftppf 1 97 4~7 5 5^4ttFF4Tftn7TRfa^"TT^4ftItr»TT , T) 


List of Places where the Scheme was anticipated to be extended upto the end of 1974-75 



T4dlP"tt *4 

'FXH rffaTf^r 4ttfsrTpWI % fan 

41 m id +4-aift j ti % 'TfTTTP) % fan 



For Insured Employees only 

For families of 

Insured Employees 


Tfwtfn5 tpnttir »at trrTfw traroir 451 arcutw/ 

ho mil # Jnrfr'wr 

SRTTTIT >P) dRfrftPl/ 



tMiOiid fafa 

5R4llillt1 %fa 

HcMifum fafa 

tkaiftid fafa 

State/Centre 

No. of 

Employees 

(Revised) 

Date of Exten- Actual/anticipated 

sion originally date of extention 

anticipated 

Date of extension 
originally antici- 
pated 

Actual/anticipated 
date of extension 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ft 

xmt nitr 

ANDHRA PRADHSH 

tflrnr rprr 

Sriram Nagar 

1,300 

March, 1974 

September, 1975 

June, 1974 

December, 1975 

Dasani Nagar & Gopalpatnam 

1,250 

September, 1974 

March, 1975 

December, 1974 

June, 1975 

Vijayapttri .... 

200 

'do- 

Not anticipated 

-do- 

Not anticipated 

ASSAM 






•d-stEp; 'tnftaifl trftpr 

Chandrapur includes Panikhati 

1,200 

March, 1974 

February, 1975 

June, 1974 

May, 1975 







BIHAR 






^wr (q^ra ) u4 ^rrrf^ 

Hcsla (Patratu) & Baniadih 

3,000 

July, 1974 

-do- 

October, 1974 

-do- 

ipTCTTT 

GUJARAT 






forfwi, hifft ^tn~i armf) mnTf>4WrTT 

Sevalia, Anand Veravcl Novsari & 





Billimora .... 

22,100 

March. 1974 

April, 1975 

June, 1974 

July, 1975 

Sidhpur 

2,800 

October, 1974 

-do- 

January, 1975 

-do- 

srPt 

Broach ..... 

3,500 

November, 1974 

-do- 

February, 1975 

-do- 

tet 

Surcnder Nagar 

4,100 

December, 1974 

-do- 

March, 1975 

-do- 

ItfTtrritT 

HARYANA 






tfnfc xfbr frmtT 
Bahalgarh, Dhulkot & Sirsa , 

2,000 

March, 1974 

-do- 

June, 1974 

-do- 

watfot; 

KARNATAKA 






w 






Gadag 

1.000 

February, 1974 

March, 1975 

May, 1974 

June, 1975 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

smnTRrr 






Ammasandra ..... 

6.650 

March, 1974 

February, 1975 

June, 1974 

May, 1975 

Bhadravathi, Nalvagal, Wadi <& Devasandra 

15,600 

-do- 

Not anticipated 

September, 1974 

Not anticipated 

Vyasanekerc ...... 

SfiprP: T fd+ddtfT OT5T 

500 

June, 1974 

Not anticipated 

September, 1974 

Net anticipated 

Areas around Bangalore . 

KERALA 

m’i|I 4KI ( "^ fc i n - * m ) , fa><uu^«, Heei+4t, i n m • . 

sfhHrnr, ir'-prin ■t-ti 4?«rr- 

Pangappara (Chetlivilakum) Kidangoor, 
Pattambi, Changavacherry, Chinagallur 
Nettissawary, Ollukara , Mullukara & 

3,100 

-do- 

March, 1975 

-do- 

June, 1975 

Wadakkancherry . .... 

3,200 

February, 1974 

March, 1975 

May, 1974 

June, 1975 

Ti rj'i'FCT 

Parapukara ...... 

MADHYA PRADESH 

"PTft 

140 

-do- 

Not anticipated 

-do- 

Not anticipated 

Katni 

1,300 

March, 1974 

April, 1975 

June, 1974 

July, 1975 


Sagar 

RglTTStJ 

MAHARASHTRA 

Mfirn JOWl, 'TPTt^Fr, P’PPTrrr, rn'WPJWT 

550 

December, 1974 

Not anticipated 

March, 1975 

Not anticipated 

Blcholim Margao, Panajai, Exldom, Marraagoa 

ORISSA 

TTTT^TT 

4,000 

January, 1974 

March, 1975 

April, 1974 

June, 1975 

Rourkela ...... 

1,800 

March, (974 

December, 1975 

June, 1974 

March, 1975 


Sambalpur 

950 

July, 1974 

-do- 

October, 1974 

-do- 


Latkata ...... 

<tinw H«n 

PUNJAB & HIMACHAL PRADESH 

700 

September, 1974 

-do- 

December, 1974 

-do 


Solan 

800 

March, 1974 

April, 1975 

June, 1974 

July, 1975 

!T^nT ’1YT THT 

Nahan & Sunder Nagar .... 

1,800 

-do- 

Not anticipated 

-do- 

Not anticipated 

ifUT THT oiadjfld T*R ?PTT 41*17 

Dina Nagar Jagatjit Nagar & Moga 

TT'JrWTd 

RAJASTHAN 

2,300 

June, 1974 

October, 1975 

September, 1974 

January, 1975 


Chlttorgarh 

1,100 

April, 1974 

March, 1975 

July, 1974 

June, 1975 
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Debari 

TAMIL NADU , 

1,200 

April, 1974 

Not anticipated 

July. 1974 

Not anticipated 


Attur, karur, & Melur .... 

3,200 

June, 1974 

February, 1975 

September, 1974 

May, 1975 

trartr % -awn; 

Madras suburbs 

trt^t 

UTTAR PRADESH 

8,500 

-do- 

March, 1975 

-do- 

June, 1975 

tr*rr 

Harduagauj & Najibabad 

d*rr 

8,700 

March, 1974 

Not anticipated 

June, 1974 

Not anticipated 

Bahjol & Bhadoi ..... 

■ 2,050 

August, 1974 

28-12-1974 

November, 1974 

28-3-1975 


Nanl-suburbs . . ... 

fapfl%isr, ipwpft trntR 

1,000 

-do- 

January, 1975 

-do- 

April, 1975 

Rishlkesh, Haldwani & Sardar Nagar 

wntw 

WEST BENGAL 

5,800 

-do- 

March, 1975 

-do- 

June, 1975 


Durgapur 

42,500 

March, 1974 

Not anticipated 

June, 1974 

Not anticipated 

Asansol 

6,200 

December, 1974 

Not anticipated 

March, 1975 

Not anticipated 


qRfvrvj- — II 

APPENDIX— II 

'Tihn 0 41 T fn»W 

Employees’ State Insurance Corporation 


30-9-1 974 Tl hTjRT % tTPPfa 4T(4 WT 31 PF* 1976 tPP tfURT % WPPFT Wnf'TlfiTTf W 

mart ttwr 

Number of Employees and family units covered as on 30-9-1974 and to be covered under the Scheme upto 31st March, 1976 





*TWT 

Tfrnrf Tt 4 Uptt% 
Ist'ii r 4>t diUei 

Date of 

coverage of 
families 

HlH 

Name of Place, 

ail PKiifli 

Date of 
Implemen- 
tation 


4URT % qPTi’ttt 

WFt h«4T 

NUMBER 


already 

covered 

to be 

covered 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

<rtJ? ntfi 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

Hyderabad and Secunderabad 

1-5-1955 

62,000 


26-1-1959 
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2 

3 4 

5 





15iIhk?iI| h^sisus'ti u*h n i * m <^ ii 

Nollitnarla, Chittivalasa, Vijayvvada, Eluru, Guntur, Vishakhapatnam, 
Peddakakani and Tadcpally 

9-10-1955 

26,600 

26-1-1959 

Trtw 

Warangal . 

15-11-1959 

6,400 

14-2-1960 

<fkyc-»rpT*r •ppc 

Sirpur-Kaghaz Nagar . . 

27-3-1960 

10,500 

26-6-1960 

*T TT^fTTC 

Adoni and Kakinada 

14-8-1960 

8,000 

13-11-1960 

fV-TMI'HITTf OTlW 

Vizianagram and its out-skirt* 

19-11-1961 

2,500 

18-2-1962 

ftrspr, vtmffwvj w xmPpft 

Kurnool, Dowlcswarm and Rajahmundry 

25-3-1962 

7,050 

24-6-1962 

Renlgunta 

29-4-1962 

1,200 

29-7-1962 

JpTTWr wVr HKVTJTH 

Guntakal and Markapram ......... 

17-2-1963 

2,400 

19-5-1963 

RT^flTayt 

Tanuku and Masuliptnam 

23-2-1964 

2,150 

24-5-1964 

ftrtjr 

Chittoor 

3-5-1964 

700 

2-8-1964 

Ramagundam 

2-5-1965 

650 

1-8-1965 

Nollora 

17-10-1965 

900 

16-1-1966 

^I>*TT 

Cuddapah 

28-11-1965 

550 

27-2-1966 

■WfptfV 

Kalahasti 

19-12-1965 

200 

20-3-1966 

Kuppam 

26-12-1965 

250 

27-3-1966 

Chirala 

25-9-1966 

500 

25-12-1966 

w 

Gudur 

16-10-1966 

900 

15-1-1967 

R^HMI 

Macherla 

30-10-1966 

550 

29-1-1967 

a?t5iwmrRTf 

Kothavalsah, 

26-11-1967 

450 

25-2-1968 

finrrftr 

Tirupathi 

17-3-1968 

900 

16-6-1968 

a-pproM 

Nattayyapalam 

2-1-1972 

— 

2-4-1972 

Hf^TPJT 

Yemmiganur 

1 1-6-1972 

1,200 

10-9-1972 

Tadepalligudem 

9-7-1972 

500 

S-10-1972 

wti 

Rayadurg 

23-7-1972 

550 

28-19-1972 
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Proddatur ............. 

13-8-1972 

900 


12-11-1972 

Hlndpur ............. 

MO-1972 

800 


31-12-1972 

'iVflHII 

Padugopadu ............ 

8-10-1972 

500 


8-1-1973 

Mohboob Nagar 

28-1-1973 

700 


29-4-1973 

jpprT'rf, ttt, ’fhnspre^PT *prr ^nra 437 

Vajigaa.i, Basant Nagar Culapah, Gopalapatnam Sl Out-skirtj of Guntur 

March, 1975 


2,500 

June, 1975 

TtWC 

N:w Sectors of employment 

29-3-1975 


54,600 


ritifemrc, 4*nf4r, (^rfwfcOTfd) 4hwj;iiT, mf vKoffr 

Cement Nagar, Desaipet (Warrangal Out Skirts) Kothagudem, Mancherial & 
Sriram Nagar 

Sept., 1975 


3,700 

Dec., 1975 

WHR 

ASSAM 





ntgr€t, fircgfinr, wr, qrt w Nyr? 

Gauhati, Tinsukia, Makum, Dhubri and Dibrugarh 

28-9-19J8 

13,000 


28-12-1958 

Jorhat 

1-9-1963 

1,200 


1-12-1963 

■•tHIPC 

Charduar 

9-2-1969 

1,100 


11-5-1969 

nfwttfr 



16-3-1969 

1,500 


1-12-1969 



23-4-1972 

1,950 


23-7-1972 

rTJtmc 

Tejpur 

17-3-1974 

750 


June, 1974 

^157 (<TFfr4b£l frf^r) *ror 

Chandrapur (includes Panikhaiti) and Margberita 

Feb., 1975 


2,700 

May, 1975 

4 NFnx % 34 ?Pf3T 

New Sectors of employment 

1-7-1975 


4,700 


fm4r, f^iM mu 3W 

Silcher, Digboi & Namrup 

Nov., 1975 


4,650 

Feb., 1976 

fafTC 

BIHAR 





tI3T, tj47, vforrc tPTT I 

Patna, M alighyf, Katihar and Samaslipur 

15-12-1957 

21,350 


2-10-1958 

iiwNinmTT, sr-mM mgr stwr 

D.ilmianagar, Banjarland lapla 

27-3-1960 

17,600 


26-6-1960 

HPWf *ft7 ^IlttWr *PfT KfwfRT 

Dhanbad, Kumardhubi & Ambona 

28-8-1960 

15,500 


27-11-1960 

ir'KreTTT, W 7PTT 4PG4? 

Muraffarpur, Gaya & Mokameh 

31-3-1963 

4,850 


30-6-1963 

spcmPPR fmT m T^rwr 

Bbadaninagar and Marhowrah 

30-6-1963 

3,400 


29-9-1963 
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vrrwjr 

Bhagalpur 

26-12-1965 

1,300 

27-3-1966 

tKI 

Ranchi inclusive Chutia ..... 

11-12-1966 

6,500 

12-3-1967 

TFm 

Ramgarh Cantt* 

28-11-1971 

3,000 

27-2-1972 

*rrft?ujT 

Adityapur 

MO-1972 

3,000 

1-1-1973 

1 < ^ < 

Npw Sectors of employment .... 

1-10-1975 


22,800 

DELHI 

Delhi , ....... 

24-2-1952 

1,32,000 

1-7-1959 

New Sectors of employment .... 

29-3-1975 


40,000 

»j¥Tm 

GUJARAT 

U5H5HU 

Ahmedabad 

4-10-1964 

2,35,000 

3-1-1965 

TDWhrwrsrWiT 

Rajkot and Wankaner 

28-11-1965 

12,100 

27-2-1966 

Cambay 

2-10-1966 

5,000 

31-12-1966 

Petlad 

27-11-1966 

7,800 

26-2-1967 

Bhavnagar 

26-2-1967 

13,500 

28-5-1967 

tfFXT 

Morvi ........ 

26-3-1967 

4,400 

25-6-1967 

Kalol & Porbander ...... 

25-2-1968 

18,700 

26-5-1968 

'31l’H r MK 1 ^Ip^l IP 

Jam Nagar & Nadiad 

31-3-1968 

15,700 

30-6-1968 

tnhm u 

Dharangadhara 

29-12-1968 

2,100 

30-3-1969 

Baroda ........ 

16-3-1969 

52,000 

4-8-1969 

fTPPTpT 

Surat Includes Navgaon etc. .... 

30-3-1969 

30,000 

4-8-1969 

WPHI'KIH itWR 

Suburbs of Ahmodabad : 

(v) Pmftw 
(a) Vinzol 

Feb,, 1975 


700 May, 1975 

(*) RTtfr (tf) W5T (v) UrSffTT 
(b) Sarkhej (e) Vatva (d) Ghodsar 

March, 1975 


4,700 June, 1975 


^rrrftnn, (^<^1 *t [4 i -fit sr^pfar i 

fit^iWra 

Scvalia, Anand including Vallabh Vidhya Nagar, Navsari, Veraval Thaltej and 

Ballimora April, 1975 28,300 July, 1975 
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fformr 

HARYANA 


hwitht, fwnfr rm qyrmr 


Ambala, Bhiwani & Yamuna Nagar .... 

ffffTT 

17-5-1953 

22,900 


1-11-1958 

Hissar .......... 

8-1-1961 

5,500 


9-4-1961 

Sonepat .......... 

■EffoRtra 

19-2-1961 

5,400 


21-5-1961 

Farldabad 

14-1-1962 

60,000 


15-4-1962 

Tivfbpr 




/ 

Panipat 

1 J-9-1962 

3,000 


16-12-1962 

^TT iTf^O - 

Pinjorc, Sufajpur & Dalmladadri ...... 

21-2-1965 

5,100 


23-5-1965 

*f rytiif , inFcwTf, '■rat iv^\f 

Bahadurgarh, Ballabhgarh, Gurgaon and Rohtak 

27-2-1966 

23,100 


29-5-1966 

iTnfl ?r«tT iiak 

Rewari and Ganaur 

25-2-1968 

2,000 


26-5-1968 

Karnal 

2-9-1973 

800 


2-12-1973 

Ttipnr^r 

New Sectors of employment 

29-3-1975 


5,000 


Slrsa, Dhulkot a ad Bahalgarh 

. April, 1975 


2,000 

July, 1975 

t.nTsAT 

KARNATAKA 

a j i A v tPtT 

Bangalore includes it suburbs 

27-7-1968 

1,35,000 


26-10-1968 


24-11-1968 


23-2-1969 






Hubli 

27-3-1960 

7,000 


26-6-1960 

*pt*fr 

Dandeli 

8-1-1961 

5,000 


9-4-1961 

rt^T 

Mangalore .......... 

21-1-1962 

14,000 


22-4-1962 

Mysore City ......... 

4-3-1962 

10,500 


3-6-1962 

i™ 

Belgaum 

31-3-1963 

3,200 


30-6-1963 

rprrrrf 

Gulbarga 

22-3-1964 

4,500 


21-6-1964 

'tNot 

Gokak .......... 

29-3-1964 

9,000 


28-6-1964 

Davangere 

3-10-1965 

9,250 


2-1-1966 

VlAW rTOT sYo nrfSfpJT 

Kollegal and T. Narsipur 

18-3-1967 

1,600 


18-6-1967 

uptappjr 

Nanjangud .......... 

28-1-1968 

2,900 


28-4-1968 
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Hasan 

20-9-1970 

2,000 


20-12-1970 

Harihar 

oi.i '-fa o 

24-3-1968 

4,000 


23-6-1968 

K.G.F 

. 26-12-1971 

5,000 


26-3-197 2 

tH4lf 

Dharwar 

srafc am 4 wtA 

16-1-1972 

2,500 


16-4-1972 

Hjjpit & Biliary 

26-3-1972 

3,000 


25-6-1972 

Munlrabad 

23-4-1972 

900 


23-7-1972 


Yamunapur 

25-6-1972 

1,200 


24-9-1972 


Kanakapura 

1-10-1972 

600 


31-12-1972 

vn^rnr 

Shahabad 

. 29-10-1972 

3,300 


28-1-1973 

^STpftaT ?P4T JfttrjT 

Belagola and Coondapur 

28-1-1973 

2,200 


29-4-1973 

Chitradurga \ • 

Channapatna / 

TTWTte- 

29-4-1973 

27-5-1973 

2,650 


29-7-1973 

26-8-1973 

Bagalkot 

. 24-11-1973 

1,000 


Feb., 1974 


Nargund 

Vkltl-kTT 

. 27-10-1974 

1,100 


Jan., 1975 

Ammasandra 

^rr v ^ ter 

. Feb., 1975 


650 

May, 1975 

Sbimoga, Gidag, Metagali, Jogfalls and areas around Bangalore 

, March, 1975 


6,200 

Juno, 1975 

Haver! and Bellary out skirts 

KERALA 

tpskfr, wfiwH vm$ 4V, xp^mPFR wk 

, Sept., 1975 


750 

Dec.. 1975 


Alleppey, Ernakuliam, Quilon, Alwaye, Trichur, Alla gappana gar and Udhoga- 


mandal .......... 

16-9-1965 

55,500 

16-2-1963 


Trivandrum 

31-8-1958 

7,800 

1-2-1962 


Kozhikode and Foroko 

* Sfsrna^ ak 

13-7-1959 

15,700 

8-2-1965 

Mattancherry includes Cochin and Wellington island . 

. / 3-1-1960 
\26-l-1969 

4,400 

8-2-1964 

27-4-1969 


Cannanore, Balipattam and Tellicherry 

JW^Ttrfk 4i1dl44 

. 30-10-1960 

10,500 

30-3-1965 

Punalor and Kottayam 

30-7-1961 

9,000 

f 30 1 1-1964 
\ 30-7-1964 
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I < I ( ^f^rT’^fV ) 

PcrumbavooT’ includes Kotha-Kulangara (South) . « . . . , 

17-12-1961 

2,600 

24-3-1966 

whppTTtJT: 

Adichanallore 

20-10-1963 

4,000 

20-2-1966 

Tim m iC ^rrnrr 

Pa Ighat includes Kodumba .......... 

29-12-1963 

3,900 

9-11-1964 

tTJT *1 T?,n j i M VtiKia.it.l, 

Adoor (includes Sooranad) Chathanoor, Kuudara, Kalluvathukal, Kottarakaro 
Pooyapally, Thrikovilvattam and Vcttikkavala ..... 

1-3-1964 

35,100 

20-2-1966 

|<t,| v.,i jjVc 

Chalakudy, Kallettumkara and Karuvannur 

17-1-1965 

4,400 

27-3-1966 

Koratty includes Kothakulangara ......... 

25-4-1965 

3,200 

16-12-1967 

¥Tl <.idT vffc vJdT?^l H 

Shoranur and Oltapalayam 

26-9-1965 

1,950 

26-12-1965 

Mavoor ............. 

21-8-1966 

3,300 

20-11-1966 

Navaikulam 

4-9-1966 

1,400 

4-12-1966 

^etpt wVt OTrant 

Vcliyam and Ummannur 

25-6-1967 

2,000 

24-9-1967 

TRftvsr, 'wnTrjpj^r ott wtpt * 

Pallikkal, Pazhayakunnummel and Madvur . 

10-12-1967 

2,750 

10-3-1968 

amKraTJW Wiwfi, VWRpRjTJT wft 

Balaramapuram, Mynagapally, Kulasekharapuram and Thodiyoor 

24-3-1968 

7,400 

23-6-1968 

d^tri -pi? 

Nedumangad 

26-1-1969 

1,000 

27-4-1969 

Maho 

16-8-1970 

700 

15-11-1970 

rniTm-IWP 

Edammulakkal ............ 

r 21-2-1971 

7,900 

f 23-5-197 1 

Kayamkulam ........... 

130-10-1971 


L 29-1-1972 

Chemmanad, ............ 

14-5-1972 

1,700 

18-8-1972 

Milila 

23-7-1972 

1,500 

22-10-1972 

vlrwraT 

Sherthala ............. 

23-12-1973 

700 

March, 1974 

fowrFft: 

Killanoor 

13-10-1974 

250 

Jan., 1975 

New Sectors of employment ...... 

29-3-3975 


16,000 

tpTFrm WR l4ft, 4fe3Rt, n’WlTI'l 

w jtwfttc i 

Pangappara (Ch.-ttivilakem) Kidangoor, Changanacherry, Ncttisscry, Ollukara, 
Wadakkancherry, Mullurkara, Patlambi & Mayanad , 

March, 1975 


3,250 June, 1975 

MADHYA PRADESH 

'-'-*4*1 d>ll TTOPT 

Indore, Gwalior, Ujjain and Ratlam .....,, 

23-1-1955 

78,000 

/ 26-1-1959 

Burhanpur ............. 

2-9-1956 

4,000 

\ 15-2-1959 

15-2-1959 
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array: 

Jabalpur ...... 

29-9-1957 

3,700 

26-1-1959 

hTtft, 

Bhopal, Nagda and Govindpura 

27-9-1959 

15,300 

27-12-1959 

Rajnandgaon .... 

25-9-1960 

5,200 

25-12-1960 

Mandsaur and Dewas .... 

27-8-1961 

4,400 

26-11-1961 

Banmorc 

29-10-1961 

600 

28-1-1962 

tfcwr 

Satna 

3-12-1961 

5,200 

4-3-1962 

my wimy 

Ralgarh and Raipur .... 

28-1-1962 

3,000 

29-4-1962 

Kumahari 

21-3-1971 

1,500 

20-6-1971 

*n=5TTf 

Amlai 

25-4-1971 

3,400 

25-7-1971 

fm yrojl 

Khandwa and Itarsi .... 

16-5-1971 

3,000 

15-8-1971 

ftw 

Niwar ...... 

26-11-1972 

700 

25-2-1973 

fknfK, vt i , ntrft Tti 1 

Kymor, Korba, Katni & Nandini Road . 

April, 1975 


6,400 July, 1975 

ymy 

MAHARASHTRA 

mrf-«rcto- o%r 

Bombay includes Basscin 

f 3-10-1954 

8,30,000 

24-1-1962 

my 

Nagpur 

(.12-11-1961 

11-7-1954 

25,000 

11-2-1962 

22-12-1960 

nrlqi flTTf^V'WS 

Akola and Hinganghat 

27-5-1956 

9,450 

1-5-1961 

wmiy 

Sholapur ....... 

17-11-1963 

18,200 

16-2-1964 

ynfk ftPRrjf 

Poona including i ts adjoining areas 

15-8-1965 

73,850 

14-11-1965 

Nanded 

20-3-1966 

5,700 

19-6-1966 

VWny 

Kolhapur ....... 

27-3-1966 

7,600 

26-6-1966 

Sangli 

30-4-1967 

3,950 

30-7-1967 

Aurangabad 

30-3-1969 

2,550 

12-9-1969 

rm yntw 

Amalner and Pulgaon ..... 

29-3-1970 

6,300 

29-6-1970 

wrN 

Jalgaon 

18-10-1970 

2,600 

17-1-1971 

rrfw 

Nasik 

31-10-1971 

5,600 

30-1-1972 

Ichalkaranji 

30-1-1972 

3,500 

30-4-1972 

Ballarpur 

27-2-1972 

800 

28-5-1972 
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Dhulia ............. 

26-34972 

5,300 


25-6-1972 

{Jittst 

llavsi and Mi raj ............ 

26-6-1972 

4,100 


24-9-1972 

nrcmpm- 

Chalisgaon 

28-1-1973 

2,500 


27-4-1973 

rmrrr 

Satara ..... 

Nov., 1979 


3,100 

Feb., 1975 

TF^nfr, fa^TfrPT, wiBtM, mwT), rnwhlm (^rwtir- 
hrm) sftwjr % swtt, Thi^hi, rrrTrrpr, 

Tim t4f , u^i mptr n n < 

Panaji.Bicliolim, Xeldom, Margao, Marmagoa (Vascodc-gama) Sholapur Suburbs, 
Lonawala, Talcgaon. Aehalpur, Khopoli, Chckall liana and Madhav Nagar 

March, 1975 


14,500 

3une, 1975 

»P4fW7 5 Tnfl, rPR ti'Ujri'jT 

Kerloskarwadi, Ogalwadi, Walchand Nagar and Industrial l-slale Kolhapur 

June, 1975 


7,000 

Sept., 1975 

7TM J lTt % T (=TTTrjT '{'I i ) 

New Sectors of employment (Nagpur & Poona) ...... 

T>prn: % Pfjnm 

Now Sectors of employment (Greater Bombay) 

TflRT 

ORISSA 

tttf, srrTr, Tl^rr, dNr 

Cuttack, Barang, Choudwar, Brajrajnagar & Rojgangpur 

1 -7-1975 

1 - 1 0-1 975 

31-1-1960 

34,300 

27.000 

1,75,000 

1-5-1960 

TP?T (cTFPT ) 

Na^angiirh [Tapang] 

22-7-1952 

43) 


21-10-1962 

ifTTfatT 

Barbil 

10-5-1964 

1,100 


9-8-1964 

spTipn; 

Bhubaneshwar ........... 

17-10-1965 

1,503 


16-1-1966 

»TR^ 

Jharsuguda 

1-10-1967 

4,000 


31-12-1967 

Kansabahal ............. 

24-3-1968 

1,500 


23-6-1968 

Jaykaypur 

6-9- 1970 

3,500 


6-12-1970 

Berhampur ............. 

25-11-1972 

1,600 


25-2-1973 

Ganjam ............ 

18-2-1973 

600 


20-5- J 973 

Bardol ............. 

29-4-1973 

1,200 


29-7-1973 

Hirakud ............. 

17-3-1974 

2,500 


16-6-1974 

FT'UTI, tTSItCT, irHMIBSJC 4449? flNT tBFtFJt: 

Rourkela, Lalkala, Belpashar, Jagatpur and Sambalpur 

Dec,, 1975 


7,650 

Mar, 1976 

saint tmi fjTRrww itTtt 

PUNJAB & HIMACHAL PRADLSH 

PJfRTK (^Vt prf^rT) JRTtTT, W5T5 TfT ^fvpTNT 

Amritsar (includes Vcrka), Chheharta, Batala, Jullundur & Ludhiana 

17-5-1953 

67,150 


1-1 1-1958 

’TFTT 

Khasa 

10-5-1959 

500 


9-8-1959 

tJTTpTFT 

Dhariwal 

29-11-1952 

4,000 


28-2-1960 


132 GI/75 — 39 
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Kharar 

17-2-1961 

1,700 


17-12-1961 

Phagwara in.dud i rig Chachaq, Kaput thala and Gob ind gar h , 

28-1-1962 

15,700 


29-4-1962 

TOT TI^TI 

Patiala and Rajpura 

30-9-1962 

8,500 


30-12-1962 

‘^1 4 1 d 

Chandigarh 

7-10-1962 

7,200 


6-1-1963 

ur^TT 5T5^T7 

Abohar and Bahadurgarh 

21-2-1968 

4,600 


23-5-1965 

■mKihi, ftiTTftT TOT fitT^ 

Goraya, Khanna, Phillaur and Slrhind 

27-2-1966 

4,800 


29-5-1966 

TP4T, TOt TTSTt3 JT^t 

Nabha, Malcrkotla and Malaut Mandi 

16-6-1968 

2,050 


29-7-1969 

Solan . 

April, 1975 


800 

July, 1975 

TJnvfc O'TOITfcml'fojrt; 

New Sectors of employment of Punjab ....... 

29-3-1975 


20,000 


fort; 

New Sectors of employment of Chandigarh ...... 

1-7-1975 


1,600 


i) 4)h *fbTT ^TT jflpfFrft 

Dina Nagar, Jagaljit Nagar, Moga and Mohali 

. Oct., 1975 


3,500 

Jan., 1976 

TT*I4*II* 

RAJASTHAN 

twft, sfrenp, 'mfrarrmr, tAw«ii?t tot TniHfr 

Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Palimarwar, Bhilwara and Lakheri 

2-12-1956 

42,000 


f 2-10-1958 
(. 9-3-1962 

Iron t 

Beawar . 

27-10-1957 

5,500 


2-10-1958 

Swai Madhopur 

2-3-1958 

2.300 


2-10-1958 

a'M'tr tot p 41<i'iwrr; 

Dholpur and Sriganganagar 

29-3-1959 

3,900 


28-6-1959 

tjOTjr; tot trorjr 

Udaipur and Bharatpur ........ 

v-JiiH 

14-8-1960 

9,400 


13-11-1960 

Ajmer 

30-5-1965 

1,500 


29-8-1965 

^tHT 





Kotah 

15-8-1965 

11,000 


14-11-1965 

Kishangarh 

mT 

. 27-11-1966 

2,700 


26-2-1967 

Bhawani Mandi 

14-4-1968 

2,100 


14-7-1968 

WTT 

Alwar 

(WlT'rff 

29-9-1973 

1,400 


Dec., 1973 

Chittorgarh 

. March, 1975 


1,100 June, 1975 

TAMIL NADU 

siN \tr TO 1 'SHnnv 

rff t^r MMmtT TOT'flBlilf 

Coimbatore, its suburbs, P. N- Palyam and Peelamodu 

. 23-1 1955 





28-2-1960 

75,000 


13-4-1969 

Madras City, its suburbs and Red Hills 

20-10-1955 

1,50,000 


27-11-1967 
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Madurai and its out skirts ......... 

28-10-1956 

34,000 


3-6-1969 

futlcoTin and V,S. Puram 

28-10-1956 

11,300 


13-7-1970 

rp^rt, ^TTtT Tj OTT tfaj* tPR 371% 3448 < 

Salem, Udumalpct Tirupur and its out-skirts ....... 

30-11-1958 

19,800 


2-9-1961 

Mettur 

30-11-1958 

8,000 


28-5-1967 

ftwral pcttptrp 

Sivakasi and Rajapalayani .......... 

28-2-1960 

15,000 


15-8-1961 

snwfipjpjttT 

Dalmiapuram 

27-3-1960 

2,300 


15-8-1961 

fWt, fw ^1*1 tm < 

Triehy, Ranipat and Cauvery Nagar 

29-1-1961 

8,400 


15-8-1961 

Dindigul 

1-10-1961 

2,000 


31-12-1961 

*3RT% HM'lM ^ cT^TT % o^r^otTTTo 

Tirimelveli, its out skirts and K.Y.M. Industries 

26-11-1961 




TmrotprR 

29-8-1971 

8,000 


25-2-1962 

Narnanasamudram and Pud ukkottai 

1-7-1962 

1,700 


30-9-1962 

tPTT rR* 

Kiunbakonam and Perumandi village 

1-4-1962 




^TtT ?T*tT 'fl'RH't 

29-8-1971 

2,200 


1-7-1962 

Erode and Pollachi .... ...... 

30-12-1962 

7,300 


31-3-U63 

7r%7t 

Voniyambadi includes Kalandra 

24-2-1963 

1,600 


28-5-196 

i tforr<TJr pTc ftwrwt 




Gudiyathana and Virudhunagar ......... 

31-3-1963 

3,500 


30-6-1963 

32793744 

Mcttuppalayam 

30-6-1963 

3,000 


29-6-1963 

fl’vfesr? wrwtr 

Shencottah and Nagercoil 

1-12-1963 

1.700 


1-3-1964 

^tftT W»TT RPTlViRR 

Vellore and Hagapattanam 

26-1-1964 

4,500 


26-4-1964 





Pondicherry 

2-10-1960 

12,500 


31-12-1966 

Kovilpatti and Uthukuli 

31-3-1968 

7,100 


30-6-1968 

WTjft 




Arni 

26-1-1969 

1,000 


27-4-1969 

Vadalur and Neel ikupam 

1-11-1970 

3.000 


31-1-1971 

qVTTRt rT4T -dfdHTH'tft 

Pallani and Usilampatti 

27t6-1971 

3,200 


26-9-1971 

tTbTPJT W7PJ7 rrf^rT 




Somanur includes Arasur 

30-1-1972 

1,000 


30-4-1972 

JTw 1 1 

Kanir, Attur & Melur ........... 

Feb., 1975 


3,200 

May, 1975 

rriRr^wtx 

Madras-Suburbs ............ 

March, 1975 


8,500 

June, 1975 

%Pmr, toot, % 3rPr, *rarp£u tmr Pro- 




rbi^TT I 





Komara, Palayam, Salem suburbs, Thenjavur, Thrichengodu and Thiriunangalam , 

Dec., 1975 


6,200 March, 1976 

*W7st$ ; ?r 

UTTAR PRADESH 





>rprp Jppmrjp 

Kanpur and Kalyanpur . 

24-2-1952 

31-3-1957 

1,60,000 


14-11-1959 

VI<KI, tU5Ki9,<, T4T tT*I43i 

Agra, Saharanpur and Lucknow ......... 

15-1-1956 

50,000 


14-11-1959 

WfRrc, mr^rcfr wr 




Allahabad, Naini, Varanasi and Rampur 

31-3-1957 

38,500 


1 -11-1959 
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uTm, tf>4r. tur-t-niT <rl/t jjptot -nr ftmoKrc 

Aligarh, Bareilly, including fzzatnagar, Halhrasancl Shikohnbad . 

30*3-1958 

29,700 


14-11-1959 

mf'f'Tra'i:. nrinG; > (trrarp) ott firGirjt: 

Ghiziabad, Modinagar, Sahajanwa (Gorakhpur) and Mirzapur . 

29-3-1959 

49,700 


14-1 1-1959 

faR’UKrc, *T35 TOT ^TRFIK 

Ferozabad, Meerut and Moradabad 

26-3-1961 

14,000 


25-6-1961 

trm ?mr 

Jhansi and Roorkee . 

J 1-2-1962 

2,600 


13-5-1962 

^’^rntr rr^-TT 

Dehraduti, Kapur, Uarangaon and Mathura . 

31-3-1963 

7,400 


30-6-1963 

fflfT tfUTJT 

Churk, Ghazipur and Sitapur 

1-3-1964 

6,200 


31-5-196-1 

sti'-IMP-ft, fTTTT, TPFlt cTO 

Balawali, Pipri, Sasni and Ujhani 

28-3-1965 

10,200 


27-8-1965 

Sahupuri 

28-5-1967 

2,000 


27-8-1967 

r?T ?rfs^d 

Unnao includes Magarwara 

. 29-10-1967 

3,300 


28-1-1968 

f^TSTT rpTT >PT'<M 

Hardwar and Bamrauli 

19-7-1970 

11,000 


26-1-1973 

44J wit 

Suburb of Naini 

19-7-1970 

1,000 



iftwrt 

Gorakhpur 

. 29-11-1970 

5,200 


26-1-1973 

?TTTT 

Etawah ........... 

21-5-1972 

25,000 


20-8-1972 

WT ^TPSRT?! 

Etmadpur & MakTianpur 

31-3-1974 

1,700 


June, 1974 

k i p 

Bahjoi Sc Bhadoi 

. 28-12-1974 


2,050 

28-3-1979 

tt 3<FH| < 

Na ini suburbs 

. Jan., 1975 


1,000 

April, 1975 

Najibabad 

. Feb., 1975 


1,200 

May, 1975 

qifttftjr, tmr afaK 4trT 

Rishikesh, Haldwani and Sardar Nagar 

March, 1975 


5.800 

June, 1975 

Muzaft’ar Nagar 

. Apirl, 1975 


2,300 

July, 1975 

1, i oj i q 4i fecT <sl l-MfV-U 5TRTT 

Dalla, Faizabad includes Sahwal, Mau, Khamaria & Qbcra 

Oct., 1975 


9,250 

Jan., 1976 

5T*TR) 

WEST BENGAL 





JfT^r^nTT WfL T4T ?T4fr T 41*1 4T 

Calcutta City & Howrah inclusive adjoining areas .... 

. f 14-8-1955 



1-2-1963 

2 4 r n7ETT % f^r 

\ 5-6-1960 

3,76,500 


1-7-1964 

District of 24 Parganas 

29-3-1964 

3,20,000 


1-7-1964 

§mt ( fjuiT ) 

Hooghly (District) 

4<4t|ufi 

31-10-1965 

1,24,000 


1-4-1966 

Kalyani ........... 

2-4-1972 

4,500 


2-7-1972 

f rjprrc ^ rrtf fory 

New Sectors of employment ....... 

29-3-1975 


23,900 


TFTT4TC TtlTsTyrTm 

Ranaghat & Huringhata 

. April, 1975 


1,700 

July, 1975 

STTmtR 

Battanagar 

. Oct., 1975 


10,000 

Jan., 1976 

tfjnTFr 





GRAND TOTAL 


43,11,300 

4,38,050 
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EMPLOYEES' STATE INSURANCE CORPORATION 

qn 1 0 71—72 T fan ?mr a*tt at offer qftTure— 3 

DETAILS OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR OF 1971-72 

Spar at wfa hwfft trw sfa?r xrrrir farrn; fenf if»tw idYmrr atUa Tft 

Head of Accounts Head Andhra Assam Bihar Delhi Gujarat Haryana Kama- Kerala 

quarters Pradesh taka 

I 2 3 ~4 5 6 7 " "8 9 10 

( «H T AT-'J WTJfr IT) 

(Figures in lacs of Rupees) 

TTPT 

RECEIPTS 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

fatfrA1T*TT TTT AUA'lffal AT XPJRFf 









contributiont— Employers and 

1 Employers’ Shares . . 

138.56 

17.97 

103.63 

133.58 

496.83 

188.03 

302.44 

144.42 

fafasr 

2 Miscellaneous . . 54.28 

14.71 

0.11 

3.32 

10,32 

19.90 

9.01 

4.72 

11.70 

J,tT WHT 

3 Total Revenue Receipts 54.28 

153.27 

18 08 

106.95 

133.90 

516.83 

197 04 

308.16 

156.12 












EXPENDITURE 






1, fjFWFT 









1. BENEFITS: 









51. fafarW %T*TT»T 

4 A. Medical Benefits . . 

51.40 

5.68 

26.73 

82.00 

167.68 

44.05 

98.40 

69.60 

®r. tatt 

B.Cash Benfits ; 

sffirrTf 

• 








5 Sickness Benefit 

36.11 

3.87 

17.91 

19.75 

72, 12 

11.26 

63,52 

46.5 

faenfm fWlft f^cTATfl 

6 Extended Sicknoss Benefit 

2.19 

0.37 

1.78 

4.97 

6.73 

0.99 

2.77 

3.90 

fjTtPTFff 

7 Maternity Benfit. 

2.58 

0.04 

0.54 

0.50 

3.12 

0.65 

7.37 

16,90 

Mfufl WH'IUf f^YTPT 

8 Temporary Disablement Benefit 

4.48 

0.55 

1 ,90 

4.8) 

20,08 

3.24 

6.33 

5.52 

ptTPfl SPFTfTT %PTPiT 

9 Pei nnneiit Disablement Benefits ( — )74.53 

10.36 

1.86 

11.74 

17.43 

37.66 

7.57 

8.76 

8.42 

snEFTTFT fpATH 

10 Dependants Benefit . ( — ) 24.70 

0,56 

0.19 

0.10 

1 .65 

12.10 

2.73 

3.36 

2,32 

TPrM fe [?,AA I'T 









1 1 Funeral Benefit ... 

0.33 

0.02 

0.16 

0.13 

0.81 

0.10 

0.41 

0.34 

$*T A-'iAr (?jn a i FT 

12 Total B-Casb Benefits . . ( — ■) 99.23 

56 61 

6 90 

24.31 

49.24 

152.62 

26.54 

92.52 

83.9 

rr — f&fm 

13 C-Ollier Benefits . . 

0.19 

0.04 

0.06 

0.24 

0.54 

0.08 

0.46 

0.46 

f H fiTtT'TTW 

14 Total Benefits . . (--) 99.23 

116 20 

12.62 

50.92 

131 48 

320.84 

70.67 

191.38 

153 98 

2. tTAEFT WJ 









15 2. Administration Expenses . 108.35 

15.55 

1.87 

7.77 

11.39 

28.44 

6.80 

17.04 

18.47 


3. faffauu-fal, TtWjFThT A rfjftiPT 
WRftpr Ufa 


3. Hospitals, Dispensaries and 
Capital Construction Reserve 

16 Fund ..... 467.89 

' r ntTA TpTT TT fT-T nPT 
Total Expenditure on Revenue 

17 Account .... 477.01. 131.75 14.49 158.69 143.87 349.28 77 .47 208.42 172.43 


Sec. 3 (i) J 
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'TftfW— 3 
Appendix — HI 





'UTTT 

TrarwET 

fffwTT^ 

tJrTC 5pfw 

Tbra-rfr ^rnrr 

Jfpr 

Madhya 

Maha- 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Tamil 

Uttar 

West 

Total 

Pradesh 

rashtra 




Nadu 

Pradesh 

Bengal 

li 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


(Figures in lacs of Rupees) 

wnr 

RECEIPTS 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

117.16 

1484.38 

41.98 

99.57 

81.52 

468.26 

269.74 

1086.79 

5104.86 

2 

11.33 

3.66 

0.75 

5.14 

2.87 

23.62 

8.96 

79.36 

253.76 

3 

128 49 

1488.04 

42.73 

104.71 

84 39 

491 88 

278.70 

1166.15 

5358.62 

4 

50.42 

391.82 

12. 14 

41.33 

sair 

EXPENDITURE 

30.34 

187.44 

79.40 

356.74 

1703,17 

5 

47.50 

361.79 

7.41 

6.21 

11.83 

174.15 

54.91 

434.78 

1369.64 

6 

4.48 

35,54 

0.31 

0.49 

1.34 

9.68 

5.89 

23.12 

104.55 

7 

1.04 

15,88 

0.43 

0.26 

0.97 

7.62 

0.35 

6.29 

64.34 

8 

10.71 

38.49 

1.87 

2.24 

2.94 

18.43 

13.46 

167.22 

302,27 

9 

6.66 

100 54 

2.12 

12.30 

4.62 

17.76 

11.54 

39.56 

214.37 

10 

1.98 

24.68 

0.85 

2.85 

0.35 

3.01 

4,35 

5.61 

41.99 

11 

0.38 

1.58 

0.08 

0,09 

0.16 

0.88 

0.60 

1.94 

8.01 

12 

72.75 

578.50 

13.07 

24.44 

22.21 

231.53 

91.10 

678.52 

2105.37 

13 

0.12 

1 .76 

0.06 

0,11 

0.09 

0.62 

0.21 

2.54 

7,58 

14 

123.29 

972.08 

25,27 

65.88 

52.64 

419.59 

170.71 

1037 80 

3816.12 

15 

10,72 

80.08 

4.55 

7.86 

6.80 

38.03 

26.67 

87.00 

477.39 


16 


467.89 


1052. 16 


29.82 


73.74 


59.44 


457.62 


197.38 


1124.80 4761.40 


17 134.01 
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'Tfcfw 5 
Appendix-111 


t-PTT m*T 

rfw q^itr 


fWcfC 

rTJrTRT 

^ferrrr 


‘TlTH 

Head of Headquarters 

Andhra 

Assam 

Bihcr 

Delhi 

Gujarat 

Haryana Karnataka 

Kerala 

Accounts 

Pradosh 








1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

fi 

n 

10 



(«m>f 

1 







(Figures in lacs of Rupees) 








FTP 






PNwrfm T.'^TfcTf tpwt 



Receipts 






Contributions Employer's 
and Employees’ Shares , 


167.00 

18.86 

113.29 

146,66 

569.24 140.02 

341.29 

168,83 

faffST 

Miscellaneous .... 

103,90 

24.91 

0,06 

5.21 

0.22 

24.45 9.14 

6.24 

19.56 

jFjf THFT JTRT 

Total Revenue Receipts . 

103.93 

191 91 

18.92 

118.30 

146.88 

393.69 149 16 

347.53 

188.42 


EXPENDITURE 

1 . fjfWR 

I. BENEFITS : 

*r — WVwr %r$rw 


A. Medical Benefit , 


87.45 

5.67 

46.50 

86.08 

159.95 

56.08 

111.79 

75.68 

— 'tfr’r fjprtTT’fr 

B, Cash Benefits 







• 



jftorfr fjjftrmr 

Sickness Benefit 


32.11 

4,19 

16.34 

19.13 

61.83 

11.43 

74.83 

49.56 

Pn^iPw -thrift 

Extended Sickness Benefit . 

%m.TT 


2.59 

0.38 

2.23 

4.85 

7.04 

1.18 

3.28 

3.80 

Maternity Benefit 

RWEft rwtt Ipat 

Temporary Disablement Bene- 


3.46 

0.08 

0.51 

0.58 

3.17 

0.77 

8.52 

19.51 

fit 


4,34 

0.65 

2.32 

6.07 

19.80 

3.50 

8.52 

7.36 

FTPfr warn %raT*r 

Permanent Disablement Bene- 










fit 


6.32 

1.28 

3.33 

23.36 

37.16 

6.11 

14.08 

10,56 

Dependants’ Benefit , 
srrtffo f^rmr 


0,94 


1.97 

1.63 

1.63 

2.32 

2,78 

3.59 

Funeral Benefit 


0,33 

0.04 

0.18 

0.14 

0.94 

0.11 

0.44 

0.31 

Total B-Cash Benefits 


50.09 

6.62 

26.88 

55.76 

131.57 

23.42 

112.45 

94.6 

rr — 'tr-n' f^PTTR 










C— Other Benefits 

2.00 

0.16 

0.04 

0.03 

0,26 

0.50 

0.07 

0.52 

0,47 

fjpwTR 









Total Benefits .... 

2.00 

137.70 

12,33 

73.41 

142.10 

328 02 

81.57 

224.76 

170.84 

2. OTPET 5W 










Administration Expenses 

3. PuPHwra'oX rVtotrrI t 
g;'^pTtir fruW RKftpT frftr 

Hospitals, Dispensaries 

and Capital Construction Res- 

36.78 

15.82 

2.20 

8,76 

12.58 

32.34 

7.65 

18.88 

19.82 





erve Fund ... 

569,93 









k-i m i TT JST ^A J A 

Total Expenditure on Revenue 










Account .... 

608.71 

153,52 

14,53 

82.17 

154.68 

360,36 

89.22 

243.64 

190.66 
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wr a&r 


TflflT 

TTHT 

rr 4 wi iff 

tlftpETTS 

Tfi rq’hn 

'tfwftr #rn^r 

4m 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

Maharash- 

tra 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Tamil Nadu 

UtLar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Total 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 








err-r? srw wrt 4' 








(Figures in Lacs 

of Rupees) 





amr 









RECEIPTS 





161.83 

1653.93 

44.09 

115.13 

102.70 

522.82 

.313.07 

1294. 1 1 

5)77.89 

14.06 

6.66 

2.45 

14,03 

4.38 

52.78 

14.44 

02.23 

364.72 

175.89 

1660.59 

46.54 

129,16 

107.08 

575.60 

.332.51 

1356.34 

6242.61 





atpT 









EXPENDITURE 




60.26 

481.68 

15.16 

54.06 

33 . 1 7 

214.68 

120.50 

373,42 

2018.13 


52.76 

170.75 

9.86 

6.79 

10.88 

195.80 

56.56 

190.99 

963.81 

5,38 

31 .85 

0.45 

0.50 

1.41 

8,38 

5.95 

24.84 

104. 1 1 

1.08 

17.30 

0.51 

0.27 

1.07 

7.77 

0.43 

5.94? 

71.0 

14.58 

35.30 

1.61 

2.40 

3.61 

17.19 

11.99 

62.74 

201.84 

5.81 

103.53 

1.80 

9.43 

5.69 

15.25 

6.85 

24.79 

275.49 

2.18 

21.51 

1.35 

3.41 

2.83 

2.64 

3.46 

9.81 

62.05 

0.43 

1.59 

0.07 

0,09 

0.16 

0.99 

0.68 

2,05 

8 . 55 

82.22 

381.83 

15.65 

22.89 

25.65 

248.02 

85.92 

321.21 

1686 87 

0.16 

1.56 

0.06 

0.10 

0 09 

0.53 

0,20 

1.74 

8.49 

142.64 

865.07 

30.87 

76,05 

58.91 

463.23 

206.62 

696.37 

3713 49 

12,06 

87.11 

4.37 

8,37 

7.61 

41.22 

29. 12 

95.65 

440.34 


569.9.1 


952.18 


35.24 


85.42 


66.52 


504.45 


235.74 


792.02 Alii. 16 


154,70 
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■e-tt iTr rrsq- TfrtjT faTtr — 5 

EMPLOYEES- STATE INSURANCE CORPORATION APPEND'*- ' 

m 1 97.v 74 sttit u9t mp 



Details of Income 

End Erne 

ld/:ure fo 

r the year 1973-71 




wr £ afft TJ^TfTT 

WEST -T 

NT STITT 

ijft 

keod 

'JTCfT 

Ji< TfTf 

"F'TTriE #tr..T 

*7Ear ST OT 

Tic :. '• of HeaJq’.urtei 

■s Andhra 

Assam 

Bihar 

Delni 

GujlMt 

Haryana 

Kar a it a' 

it Kerala 

Mil .lhy 

Account; 

P.M-de-.h 








Pradesh 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 









(SrtET TiTm ?) 

;rr; : r'ur Tir TrlTiTC-fr Tr tr-mt 







(Figures in lacs of Rupees) 


3TT3T 

Re 

m\pl 






Contributions —3 nolo- 










/ nr;’ A ti Yipb/nerP 










l >urji * 

205.2) 

21 .01 

101.51 

1 A. 55 

57). 01 

1.50.70 

332.24 

1 98 . 50 

207,63 

frfer 

2 Miscellaneous . 25). 1.1 

21.35 

0.0) 

1-.35 

0.32 

21.13 

7.31 

6.37 

25.58 

11.66 

JN TRFI' SlUT 

Tot.il Revenue Re- 










3 ccipts 2fi9. 18 

225,53 

21.13 

108.87 

165.93 

695.07 

163.54 

388.61 

224.08 

219.29 














EXPENDITURE 





1. fi?TTT*T 

1. BENEFITS ; 

n. fVtTrtrr few 

4 A. Ms lia.il Js is it j 

103.05 

19.13 

41 . 84 

115.28 

234.43 

67.45 

145,61 

133.10 

70.04 

«T. f^TIB 










B. Cash Benefits : 










sfi'infi frnWEi 

5 Sickness Benefits 

ffePtYipr QtWfXi ftRtP i *r 

6 Extended Sickness Be- 

41.22 

4,39 

20.62 

18.52 

69.07 

12,25 

83.62 

65.80 

53.90 

ns .'its 

2.99 

0.33 

1.80 

4.53 

8.43 

1.29 

3.41 

4.04 

5.51 

f^irnnr 

7 Maternity Bsneflts 

3.86 

0.16 

0.73 

0.94 

3.66 

0.93 

9.39 

23.14 

1.23 

itFTiifr m'TRiT ffeHTwr 

Temporary Disable- 










8 meat Benefit , 

5.19 

0.80 

2.62 

4.84 

22.32 

3.86 

9.53 

7.37 

19.17 

^41 writ f^rcrm 










Permanent Dlsable- 
9 ment Benefit 

10.35 

1.13 

4.01 

16.92 

40.05 

11.80 

13.86 

11.40 

5.39 

trrfNMT %rtTR 

10 Dependents’ Benefit 

2.45 

0.57 

1.68 

2.92 

13.33 

3.60 

6.67 

6.07 

4.50 

sRfife f^rqrtr 

11 Funeral Benefit 

0.47 

0.03 

0.22 

0.16 

1.03 

0.11 

0.51 

0.38 

0.46 

'ftT ST — TTT feTtTT'ff 










Total 3— Cash Bene- 










12 fits , 

67.23 

7.41 

31.68 

48.83 

157.89 

33.84 

127.29 

118.20 

90.16 

tr — *Ftr ffer-jrnr 

13 C -Other Benefits 3.03 

0.19 

0,03 

0,07 

0.23 

0.47 

0.11 

0.51 

0.47 

0.08 

j-tar ffetNTE 

14 Total Benefits . 3.0) 

170. 13 

25.57 

73 . 59 

161.34 

392.79 

101.40 

273.41 

251.77 

160.28 

2. TOOT 

2. VI nvni'itration Ex- 
15 oeiscs , 171.11 

3. fafemtw ufetUFTT 

17.71 

2.42 

9.93 

1,31 

31.38 

9.62 

-73.35 

22.36 

14.7g 

wTr g’afrTT Hufir 
srrtSrTT ftfsr 










3. Hmnitnls, Dnnan- 
caries & Capita 1 Con- 
14 struction . 711.25 










3T5TW jpST TT ft'T WT 

Total Expenditure on 










l 7 fiv/eu; \iee.n 1 1011.73 

m.!9 2 

8.99 

33. 52 

155.55 

427.67 

111.02 

295,76 

274.13 

175.06 


“ 137.01/75 — 40 
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EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE CORPORATION 

1973-74 'P WTR OTT m 5^34*1^1 

Details of Income and Expenditure for the year 1973-74 


APPENDIX— 5 


Trfar 

431;? 


wfimrf 

aTK RttT 

'rfmtT»TT5T 

afa 

Maharashtra 

Orissa 

Puryab 

Rajasthan 

Tamil Nadu 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Total 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1 1717.82 

46.02 

137.99 

118.69 

RECEIPTS 

590.41 

388.85 

(*r tvf mw mf 4) 

( Figures i n lacs of Rupees) 

1339.20 6456.40 

2 6.30 

1.78 

6.00 

4.18 

29.44 

10.49 

53.32 

481.37 

3 1724.12 

47.80 

143.99 

122.87 

619.85 

399.34 

1392.52 

6937.77 

4 560.16 

16.56 

64.24 

*74 

EXPENDITURE 

46.88 263.66 

110.63 

478.29 

2470.36 

5 199.21 

11.92 

7.39 

14.27 

273.10 

70.15 

242.42 

1187.85 

6 32.42 

0.56 

0.52 

1.81 

8.34 

6.91 

28.47 

111.36 

7 18.71 

0.70 

0.38 

1.20 

7.24 

0.43 

7.82 

80.52 

8 37.10 

1.80 

2.75 

3.73 

18.98 

18.99 

69.73 

229,48 

9 123.82 

2.30 

10.55 

3.34 

10.48 

9.01 

29.54 

303.95 

10 28.95 

0.65 

2.76 

1.60 

6.71 

6.40 

23.57 

112.73 

It 441.69 

10.02 

20.10 

20.20 

1.00 

0.67 

2.16 

9.28 

12 441.90 

18.02 

24,45 

26.15 

325.85 

112.56 

403.71 

2035.17 

13 1.67 

0.08 

0.09 

0.05 

0.77 

0.20 

1.33 

9.35 

14 1003.73 

34.66 

88.78 

73.08 

590.28 

223.39 

883.33 

4514.88 

15 100.76 

6.04 

9.58 

8.45 

44,78 

35.21 

106,59 

734.57 


16 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•* 


741.25 

17 1104.49 

40.70 

98.36 

81.53 

635,06 

258.60 

989.92 

5990.70 
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TT^tr jftJTT Pnnr 


APPENDIX- VI 


EMPLOYEES’ state INSURANCE CORPORATION 
m 1974-7 5 ^ APT ffJTT ®Tif W ('TRUTtfeT NT5fT:.RR) 

Dotails of Inconi; and Expenditure for the year 1974-75 (Revised Estimates) 


Head of Accounts 

tjwrfPT 

Head- 

quarters 

WFCT 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Delhi 

d/KId 

Gujarat 

ftfVflinT qnrfor 

Haryana Karna- 
taka 

Kerala 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

wsurH — PrtfrTtrnri torr 

Contributions — Employers’ and 
Employees’ Shares . 

ftfcr 

Miscellaneous .... 


204.63 

WFT 

RECEIPTS 

23.23 90.60 

170.00 

628.00 

(Figures 

165.00 

to 

i n Lacs of 

386,00 

Wfif if) 

R upees) 

206.00 

395.77 

17.74 

0.09 

3.83 

10.95 

21.17 

5.61 

7.13 

41.57 

5;tT TOTPT WW 

Total Revenue Receipts 

395.77 

222.37 

23.32 

94.43 

180.95 

649.17 

170.61 

393.13 

247.57 

I BENEFITS : 

W. FfpFTOI 

A.Medical Benefits . 


EXPENDITURE 

101.92 10.99 45.00 

141.20 

267.19 

77.50 

163.32 

144.46 

jto. tiro f^Fmr 

B. Cash Benefits 
%THTW 

Sickness Benefits 


42.00 

4.55 

25.82 

18.62 

78.80 

12.80 

81.00 

58.00 

frofttr #nfr %mT«r 

Extended Sickness Benefit 


4.15 

0.32 

1.94 

4.70 

9.10 

1.25 

3.42 

3.90 

*n^t* %Fmr 

Maternity Benefit 


4.90 

0.11 

0.73 

0.65 

3.85 

0.75 

10.35 

25.25 

trwq) trnraT 

Temporary Disablement Benefit 


6.15 

0.70 

2.85 

4.76 

22.12 

4,30 

10.30 

7.75 

*«rrtfV wnwr 

Permanent Disablement Benefit . 


9.91 

0.86 

x 4.31 

21.52 

43.31 

13.53 

16.19 

10.68 

mfaffTO %tnnr 

Dependents’ Benefit . 


4.14 

0.35 

1.35 

3.05 

10.09 

2.75 

6.68 

4.72 

f^rm 

Funeral Benefit 


0.36 

0.04 

0.27 

0.16 

1.00 

0.10 

0,55 

0.36 

tft 7 !" *r*"~ 

Total B — Cash Benefits 


71.61 

6.93 

37.27 

53.46 

168.27 

35.48 

128.49 

110.66 

*r. tr^t 

C. Other Benefits 


0.30 

0.03 

0.11 

0.28 

0.98 

0.12 

0.64 

0.55 

f^THT 

Total Benefits . 


173.83 

17.95 

82.38 

194.94 

436.44 

113.10 

292.45 

225.67 

2- tttTTTPT s tPT 

(2) Administration Expenses 

65.70 

21.45 

3.10 

10.65 

21.05 

49.45 

12.16 

31.30 

32.00 

3 . fsrfrOT tPTr 

(3) Hospital and Dispensaries . 

95.83 









4. ?NT 

tnrfifftT filftT 

(4) Capital Construction and 
Emergency Reserve Funds 

838.00 









TTsfFT qr 

Total Expenditure on Revenue 
Account .... 

999.53 

195.28 

21.05 

93.03 

215.99 

485.99 

125.26 

323.75 

287.67 
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qiXrirc-G 

APPENDIX -VI 



(srirl trig- STir *f) 
(Figures j.i Laci of R.i iaai) 

WW 8AS1 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

Mr-ha- 

rsshira 

Orissa 

TSTTT T4T fjOITT TT5T TPTfTrT 
P.nj b & Rajasth an 

Himachal Pradesh 

uNt Tip 
Tamil Ni;1li 

3TTC Thr 
Uttar Prado i 

T^Ttr Ptit 

it Wait- 

B a la a ! 

TfT 

Total 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 





wt 









RECEIPTS 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Ri. 

Ri. 

Ri. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ri 

216.00 

1853.00 

55.00 

149.00 

133.00 

614.00 

375.00 

125.7.00 

6560.45 

14.54 

5.56 

1.92 

5.93 

3.95 

109.79 

9.38 

35.01 

690.94 

230 , 54 

1853.56 

56.92 

154.93 

136.95 

723.79 

334.33 

132.1.01 

7251.40 














EXPENDITURE 





85.92 

611.01 

31.75 

72.91 

55.81 

254.17 

254.85 

531.73 

2859.82 

65.00 

196.00 

15.60 

9.25 

16.25 

223.00 

85.15 

230.00 

1166.84 

5.85 

34.00 

0.77 

0.75 

2.70 

8.75 

6.90 

27.30 

115.30 

1.10 

19.30 

0.30 

0.45 

1.22 

7.25 

0.45 

6.90 

34.07 

23.50 

33.98 

1.81 

3.15 

4.00 

17.92 

13.50 

57.50 

219.29 

6.13 

111.61 

2.76 

12.91 

5.82 

15.14 

9.08 

20.40 

304.16 

4.14 

15.92 

0.88 

3.00 

3.15 

6.27 

6.23 

19.77 

97.49 

0.43 

1.77 

0. 11 

0.07 

0,20 

0.93 

0.67 

2.07 

9. 14 

106.15 

412.53 

22,73 

34 59 

33.34 

231.31 

123 33 

364.44 

1997,29 

0.14 

1.72 

0. 11 

0.02 

0.20 

0.66 

0.33 

1.63 

8.01 

192.21 

1025.31 

54.59 

107.75 

89.29 

517. 14 

332.22 

337.85 

4365. 12 

18.15 

143.70 

8.73 

n.9-3 

11.60 

61. 11 

43.15 

142,00 

702.17 









95,83 









838.00 

210.36 

1175,01 

63.29 

120.65 

100.83 

613.25 

430.37 

1033,85 

6501 . 12 
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Appendix— VII 

test sftirr fm 

EMPLOYEES' STATE INSURANCE CORPORATION 

m 1975-70 % 9TPT T^TT 5 TT Tf iTlrl (TTS SITFFiFT) 

Details' of Income an I Expeii.Hture for the year 1973-75 (Ballet Esti mates) 

*r) 

(Figures in Lacs of Rupees) 


Srar >pV qfW wrn=rtr srFsqttTw 

Head of Accounts Head- Andhra 

quarters Pradesh 

Assam 

R2TT 

Bihar 

Delhi 

<ld 

Gujarat 

inyrnTT 

Haryana 

Karnataka 

Kerala 

1 2 


3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ni«KH_=),4-qifTnf fFTT 

fajfl'RIPlff TT WUPTFT 

Contributions — Employers’ and 
Employees’ Shares . 


293.71 

3TFT 

RECEIPTS 

33.12 105.48 

224.00 

690.00 

173.00 

400.00 

230.00 

fafan 

Miscellaneous .... 

410.56 

18.19 

0.11 

4.08 

10.99 

21.43 

5.87 

7.21 

38.82 

TT TFTfT WT 

Total Revenue Receipt 

410.56 

311,90 

33.23 

109.56 

234.99 

711.43 

183.87 

407.21 

253 . 82 

1. fgrpTTO 
(1) BENEFITS 

sfr-rrfV fsT-rr'tr 

A-Mcdical Benefits . 


142.25 

HJTT 

EXPENDITURE 

16.47 60.11 

221.05 

297.35 

/ 

35. )3 

170.7.) 

131.21 

'■TFT fjT'TTVT 

B-Cash Benefits 

sflUTT f^TPT 

Sickness Benefit 


46.50 

5.15 

26.80 

22 . 72 

85.25 

14.25 

85.25 

62.15 

fTFTlTtT %r?TW 

Extended Sickness Benefit 



6.65 

0.40 

2.00 

5.70 

10.00 

1.45 

3.75 

4.30 

FFTriT ft'ff'TTB 

Maternity Benefit 

. 

5.50 

0.15 

0.77 

0.85 

4.10 

0.90 

10.75 

25.50 

ssert4Y wtot fpTmr 

Temporary Disablement Benefit . 

— 

8.80 

1. 10 

3.30 

6.36 

24.15 

4.50 

11.00 

8, SO 

PET-il TTTT-3T f^TPfT'iT 

Permanent Disablement Benefit . 

_ 

15.99 

1,38 

5.01 

24.95 

47.90 

13.87 

15. 19 

14.50 

TrrfTvFirfT Rffcrr-T 

Dependants" Benefit . 



4.14 

0.95 

2.10 

4.31 

15.92 

4.00 

7.91 

7.71 

Funeral Benefit 


0.54 

0.06 

0.31 

0.22 

1.15 

0.12 

0.60 

0.40 

f t t fi'Ttr ujavrrvr 

Total B — Cash Benefits . 

— 

8S.12 

9.69 

40.29 

65.11 

188.47 

39.19 

135.45 

124.36 

P — set fijtFTr-fr 

C— Other Benefits 


0.40 

0.05 

0,13 

0.33 

1.01 

0. 13 

0.74 

0.60 

fiPCTTW 

Total Bonefits 

— 

220.78 

26.21 

100.53 

236.49 

436.84 

126.30 

307.92 

236.17 

2- XTlTtFr sq-T 

(2) Administration Expenses 

53.70 

23.30 

3.45 

13,89 

22.55 

50. 14 

14.54 

35.37 

33.98 

a. fqfeilHTTtr rPTT wkiTBW 
(3) Hospitals & Dispensaries 

97.00 









4- 'UrV'Td fTfrfvT tPST 

wnoftrate OTrffurr fnftr 

(4) Capital Construction and 
Emergency Reserve Funds 

897.00 









7T7TFT T<3T IT gti sqq 

Total Expenditure on Revenue 
Account .... 

1052.70 

254.03 

29.66 

114.42 

309.04 

536.93 

140.84 

344.79 

320.15 
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(Figures in lacs of Rupees) 


trrt sriur "Terror tt«tt tntwpt ^rrr tout 4ft 

f^rm R^nr 

Madhya Maharashtra Orissa Punjab & Rajasthan Tamil Uttar West Total 

Pradesh Himachal Nadu Pradesh Bengal 

Pradesh 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 





STFT 









RECEIPTS 

9 




230.00 

2100.00 

65.00 

182.00 

136,00 

640.00 

420,00 

1371.00 

7298.31 

14,63 

6.27 

2,00 

6.16 

4.00 

110.20 

9.58 

36,33 

706.43 

244.63 

2106.27 

67.00 

188.16 

140.00 

750.20 

429.58 

1407.33 

8004.74 





kt* 

EXPENDITURE 





100.92 

744.99 

41.53 

98.76 

61.84 

286.96 

272.42 

575.58 

3339,17 

70.00 

203.60 

16.70 

9.75 

17.35 

234.00 

92.00 

233.00 

1225.47 

6.15 

36.65 

0.85 

0.85 

2.75 

9.00 

7.60 

29.00 

127.10 

1.30 

20.50 

0.90 

0.50 

1.30 

7.50 

0.50 

7.50 

89.52 

25.65 

38.86 

2.10 

3.92 

4.20 

18.80 

20.00 

64.25 

245.89 

6.18 

152.92 

3.08 

14.64 

5.82 

15.15 

10.61 

33.30 

381.99 

5.16 

35.79 

0.88 

8.39 

3.15 

7.48 

7.55 

26.55 

141 .99 

0.50 

2.30 

0.12 

0.11 

0,22 

1.04 

0.75 

2.23 

10.67 

114.94 

490.62 

24,63 

38.16 

34.79 

292,97 

139.01 

395.83 

2222.63 

0.16 

2.00 

0.11 

0.25 

0.14 

0.77 

0,41 

2.17 

9.40 

216.02 

1237.61 

66.27 

137.17 

96.77 

580,70 

411 ,84 

973.58 

5571.20 

18,20 

139.46 

9.96 

15.71 

13.26 

79.28 

54.33 

169.12 

756.74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

897.00 

234.22 

1377.07 

76.23 

152.88 

110,03 

659.98 

466.17 

1142.70 

7321.94 
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Appendix VITI 

TTTO tftET pDR 

EMPLOYEES' STATE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
197 5—76 % faif ETWEE 

BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1975-76 
‘'dr! toe ertot’ sftr % urni'ln EEtrfaR Trftr to fwro 

Details of the Amounts Provided under the Head “Allowances & Honoraria" 


t r ntdi to e 4 trrcE-Em 5 th *1^11 fTOEET to E fwr E"#l farfroET toe toe ee eIe 




PET mmPvr> 

ETTT 

EVE 

ETVT 

dft STfTOjfE 




E^TEET Ef^E 

EET 







Category of Establishment 

Travelling 

Dearness 

House 

City 

Non- 

Re-im- 

Other 

Total 

Allowance 

Allowance 

Rent 

Compen- 

Practising bursement Items 




including Allowance 

satory 

Allowance of 





Dearness 


Allowance 

Medical 





Pay and 




Charges 




Interim 

Relief 







1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



e-ewIspb 








A— SUPERINTENDENCE 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

TOR xifsTOTV 

Principal Officers 

. 1,05,000 

12,000 

33,000 

5,000 

7,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,64,000 

SEE EfliEI PI 

Other Officers .... 

RtPep EflE wfaroPV 

. 2,34,000 

9,45,000 

4,22,000 

1,85,000 

1,32,000 

53,000 

1,15,000 

20,86,000 

Ministerial Establishment . 

TOft toJetO 

. 4,83,000 

30,96,000 

25,65,000 

6.73,000 


14,37,000 

2,97,000 

85,51,000 

Class IV Servants 

56,000 

5,28,000 

4.50.000 

1,32,000 

— 

3.47.000 

68,000 

15,81,000 



W-sNfa . 

vr# 






B— FIELD 

WORK 






vftjuiff 

Officers 

45,000 

3,43,000 

1,50,000 

43,000 



15,000 

6,000 

6,02,000 

faFpp TOfE HETOE 

Ministerial Establishment 

E 54 TOWrff 

. 4,75,000 

45,03,000 

23,93,000 

5,25,000 

— 

7,58,000 

2,35,000 

88,89,000 

Class IV Servants 

48,000 

6,32,000 

4,t8,000 

1,03,000 

— 

2,03,000 

52,000 

14,56,000 

EtE 









Total .... 

. 14,46,000 1,00,59,000 64,31,000 : 

16,66,000 

1,39,000 

28,14,000 

7,74,000 2,33,29,000 











TT a P$‘ 

1975-76 

TO fTOEPR 






PERFORMANCE BUDGET OF THE EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE CORPORATION FOR THE YEAR 1975-76 

( l) SjfftTO 

(i) INTRODUCTORY 

'tfBHrft ’.f to ^tnr f-i'f*! ee totoe eese ?t i e^ e 4 s ' ere 4tdT fEEE Erstf-iEE 1949 % stEvln TOrPmjf i ir tote jfifairT 

TOlH El4 s> I vs i nl TO (tot 4 fwjE SlfW TO EmIE ^tET TOE 2 0 ET XTf%nT> TOpfE 4(61 TO S ' 16 < rf ETE JJRt ^ l Euro E^VE 4hlBRf 

66 \ *PT if TOTT d 6 4 sfvBsf ’Ft o s "Pi %" EEE EEE TO7T TO I 

The Employees’ State Insurance Corporation is an autonomous Organisation. It was sot up under the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation Act, 1948. It applies at present to perennial factories using power and employing 20 or more persons. It aims at helping the 
insured workers and their families in times of distress. ‘ * 

from tfEETOT TOftrofi tee qfaEfT xft fro* ete to sbri tote $ : — 

The Corporation provides the following benefits to the Insured Persons and their families:— 

]. h!Y«ll Pif' Wl E :— ' TO3J TO if, toWt^V TRE sftET WVEETOfr TOE wVl'lTE (ft 4t JT7J 
1. MEDICAL BENEFIT in kind through tho E.S.I. Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
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2. CASH BENEFITS:— 

( i ) stBttO' f|cT5rnr— 'W sR-rtt tctt t; 

(1) Sickness Benefit — when an Insured Person falls sick; 

( 2 ) rFfMt %r srtffr 

(ii) Maternity Benefit to female insured workers; 

(3) ftf'T qlTT'JT Tfi TTFT ThT aFt AT and) | TTT) ^TTTTtfT/f '-TTfil TETTER ff^raTT; 

(iii) Temporary/Permanont Disablement Benefits to Insured Persons who meet with accidents during the course of employment; 

( 4) tWtf: ft an% tt T^rfamif % 'rffTT’d Tt TnfRA %nrr>T 1 

(iv) Dependants’ Benefit to the families of Insured Persons who die as a result of employment injury; 

( s) AT 5tfJTT$r AfTTK % RATAf 4T AAAtT; % fo?TTFT At ATAF; St fi-TA RRqfe f^TATA I 

(v) Funeral Benefit to the family members or the nearest relations of the deceased insured worker to perform his funeral rites. 

£A qfAAT % A Rpt A fVfrWT ^tlttUT *M tTSFcT TF?A tl T at i ft fit hTll ART % H < r T AA% S"PT AR AT fAAT AAT ®RA fAAA ART 

Timt rrFPTrf % TtA 7:1% TFJATT A TTJT AFTT $ I % RA mfRA (for A fAfFcAT AT artr RtR fARA TFT ^FTT | I 

The administration of Medical Care under the Scheme is entrusted to the State Governments but the expenditure incurred by them 
on this account is shared betwoon the Corporation and the State Governments in the ratio of 7:1. In the Union Territory of Delhi, medical 
care is diroetty administered by the Corporation. 


fAAA 1974-75 %T faRTA WHM+dlti rftA 4T r£ | : — 

The Financial requirements of the Corporation for the year 1974-75 are given 

farfor ARRATAht 
FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 

below ; — 

(t?Tu tTFSff A) 
(Rupees In Lakhs) 




3"3T£ 

qfOTtftrfr 


ST. AAtAA/wfcEeA AAfaFA 


vi i=r,3 
1973-7 4 

STIW-H 

19 74-75 

1 9 7 4’ 7 5 

sttwim 

1975-70 

A. PROGRAMME/ACTIVITY CLASSIFICATION 

Actual 

Budget 

Revised 

Budget 



Estimates 

1973-74 

Estimates 

1974-75 

Estimates 

1974-75 

Estimates 

1975-76 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1. fr%!TA ART TOtTFT 

1 . Direction and Superintendence 


493.58 

636.37 

702.17 

756 , 74C 

2- frferr %fttw 

2. Medical Benefits 


2470.36 

2988.23 

2859.82 

3339.17 

3. rra f^cTTrrvr 

3. Cash Benefits 


2035.16 

2139.53 

1997.29 

2222 63 

4. TFR f^AATA 

4. Other Benefits 


9.36 

8.55 

8.01 

9.43 

5. fahfaT 

5. Constructions 


218.18 

488.00 

514.00 

746.6 

6. WW A TTJT(fFT 

6. Repairs and Maintenance 


95.25 

96.50 

97.03 

97.00 

7. ftfmitT/’fEvr 

7. Tnvestments/Loans 


1810.49 

856.44 

893 , 53 

877.55 

AtR A 

Total A 


7137.38 

7213.62 

7071 .90 

8049.12 

A-ARR7AATT RAfaFA 

B. Object ivowise Classification 

1. 

(i) Salaries . 

■ciAtA T9TAT 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 

390.53 

496.04 

513.59 

574.35 

2. ATAT TTT 

(ii) Travel Expenses .... 


10.73 

11.73 

12.86 

14.46 

3. fRarfA ffAATA 
(iii) Retirement Benefits 

. . , . , 

24.28 

26.41 

29.44 

24.97 

4. rttaFae ^aa 
( iv) Office Expenses . 


29.16 

37.24 

39.07 

43.38 
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9 

5- WT flTfrtff 

(v) Stationery and Forms ....... 

13.66 

27.35 

50.37 

50.54 

e. tnrPTFT fere 

(vi) Contribution Stamps ...... 

5.55 

4,50 

14.50 

10.00 

7. T-fH > ff«ri Wrrf’JFT 3W77T 

(vll) Furniture and Office equipment 

2.50 

4.30 

5.23 

5.16 

8. fwmrr tErrar 

(viii) Rents, Ratos and Taxes 

18,08 

22.95 

25.54 

27.11 

9. «fr*lT mwiw T fPTT firfsr W 

(ix) Insurance, Courts and Legal charges .... 

i o. ftte i fusi i Fat ail f^r+rm fit % fria - 

2.92 

4,45 

4.82 

4,85 

tw tmnTt ^ treimift 





(x) Payments to State Governments for providing medical care 
to beneficiaries . . 

2470.36 

2988.23 

2859.82 

3339.17 

11. *RT HT»T <Pt tJ’TdTd 

(xi) Payments of Cash benefits including other benefits 

2044.52 

2148.03 

2005.30 

2232.03 

12. RTWrif «T tpJtSFT 

(xii) Repairs and Maintenance 

24.84 

25.50 

24.83 

25.00 

13. RW y w 

(xiii) Depreciations 

70.41 

71.00 

71.00 

72,00 

14. ^frinr firafoi srrtfton faftr *r (Vir'R 

(xiv) Allocation to Capital Construction Reserve Fund . 

646.00 

542.00 

656.00 

729.00 

IS. StlMlWIsfiT WTTftFT fafa «PT fWRFT 
(xv) Allocation to Emergency Reserve Fund .... 

236.00 

200.00 

182.00 

168.03 

1 6. f^TOf 

(xvi) Staff Cars Repairs 

1.17 

' 1.40 

1.75 

1.92 






Total Revenue Expenditure ...... 

5990.71 

6611.18 

6501 . 12 

7321.94 


T^Td ^rr 




CAPITAL ACCOUNT 




l. fanVr ; 

(i) Constructions : 





(xt) ttnrftrtr w 1 

(a) Office Buildings 

18.19 

86.00 

65.00 

65.00 

(v) fvrfiFOTpnr tm xfWmrpr 

(b) Hospitals and Dispensaries 

199.99 

402,00 

449.00 

681.63 

ifUr 





Total ......... 

218.18 

488.00 

514.00 

746.63 

tr. fan wit ^ tritR- ; 





C. SOURCES OF FINANCE : 





i. fatftjuff sm an rwt 

(1) Employers' and Employees' contributions 

6456.40 

6774.58 

6560.46 

7298.31 

2 . snrrt nr famo 

(ii) Rent of buildings 

221.76 

269.95 

183,82 

183.16 

3 . fafatfir, triiT xrftnfi it wto 

(iii) Interest on investment, loans and advances . 

226.70 

252.42 

346.33 

364.39 


132 Or/75 — 41 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

fi 

4. TF^IT^ STTf^RT 





(iv) Other revenue receipts ...... 

32.90 

113.41 

160 79 

158.88 

5. fsfkcr ffinH xrcftrq l^rftr 





(v) Capital Construction Resei vc Fund 

646.00 

542.00 

656.00 

729.00 

6. wrwrrefirr nrftFf ffiflr 





(vl) Emergency Reserve Fund .... 

236. 00 

200,00 

182,00 

168.00 

WT — ft trfiPTT SIFT % 4lf»-l 





Deduct — Excess of Income over Expenditure . 

(— )947.05 

(— )799.18 

(->750.23 

(-) 682.80 

h. trFr 





C. Total 

6872.71 

7353.18 

7339,12 

8218.94 

3. ftTfhr RTTOrwreff 4TT 





(Hi) Explanation of Financial Requirements : 









($TW Vfi ^ ) 




(Rupees in Lakhs) 

l. PritsFr wr mfhfm 

Treffint 


qfwtfhn wrax 

4WH14Wf 


1 973*74 

1974-75 

1974-75 

1 975-76 

1. Direction and Superintendence 

Actuals 

Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


1973-74 

Estimates 

Estimates 

Estimates 



1974-75 

1974-75 

1975-76 


493.58 

636.37 

702.17 

756.74 


tr? swr wit tw Hr ijwimh fr«rr ftfirw tfufhr irprfsnff pf wftrFrfoff ?m wWrfYiff ^ w>r Rrfa ^ fpr? $ : — 

The Budget provision is in respect of the salary eto. of the officers and staff posted in the Headquarters office of the Corporation and 
its various Regional Offices : — 

«rt *rr wHr ^ farm Pirn httt | : — 

The following is the personnel summary 

etar fJr 

As on 


31-3-1973 31-3-1974 31-3-1975 


( l) srftmrrft 

(1) Officers .... 

( 2 ) sfh TtWrO xpf 
(ii) Other Personnel , 




270 

7,139 

265 

7,229 

294 

7,741 

^nraii 3) 
(Rupees in Lakhs) 

2. Wrut %msr 

wrfar 



TpOTitflFT STTOT 

¥3t£ ttphtsft 


1973-74 

1974-75 


1 974-75 

1975-76 

2, Medical Benefits 

Actuals 

Budget 


Revised 

Budget 


1973-74 

Estimates 


Estimates 

Estimates 



1974-75 


1974-75 

1975-76 


2470.36 

2988.23 


2859-82 

3339.17 


wq-pRTtfr 3HT OT^T hlwtf ft WIT ^ hf lyfffir ^ ^ ijf $ ; — 

The progress made in providing medical care to the Insured Persons and their families is indicated below 


$37 1% 31 W# Vt *CT 
As on 31st March 


^ftt “pt pw] 

wtrfw 


Tftvilfad trpmR 

TSVff HI <61, ST'S 


1973-74 

1974-75 

1 974*75 

1975-76 

Nature of information 

Actuals 

Budget 

Revised 

Budget 


1973-74 

Estimates 

Estimates 

Estimates 



1974-75 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


l. tfcrjf WTT 


1. No. of Centres 


350 


402 


389 


435 
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2. tfriRT % *) tott 

2. No. of employees covered ...... 

3. faffWr %'5’TTT ^ F<t 4 fffsrf T ^r-fTlTt Ft 4*TT 

3. No. of insured persons entitled for medical care . 

4 f^trrfiwtPwt tftm (sfunfsj wrftiwt % 'rfcrrc* d-!'':! 

4. No. of beneficiaries (including the family members of h ared 
persons) ........ 

5. (w) WFNWil tft 4WT : 

5. (a) No. of Hospital; : 

( l) tfiSTM 

(1) General 

( 2 ) <sra 

(ii) T. B 

(*) wflfwrt if) wr r 

(b) No. of Annexes 

(l) ttTmwr 

(1) General 

( 2 ) wit 

Cl) T. B 

8. 'Nf’ff 4 «tt 

6. No. of beds 

(w) Wrmratff 4 : 

(a) In Hospitals : 

( 1) tmTFJT 

(1) General 

(2) W*T 

(ii) T.B 

(w) *i4tw4I H '■ 

(b) In Annexes : 

( l) WTHW 

(1) General 

( 2 ) BW 

(ii) T. B 


43,03,000 43,77,700 43,69,050 48,58,200 

47,50,000 47,55,600 48,24,100 53,66,100 

1,84,04,100 1,84,51,900 1,87,17,500 2,08.20,450 

50 — 51 56 

6 — v 8 

10 - 1 ) 13 

14 — 14 14 

7,694 — 8,120 9,895 

1,210 — 1,230 1,630 

160 — 160 198 


282 


282 


282 
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1 


2 3 4 


7. nWrrarff tfwr 

7. No. of Dispensaries 773 770 780 


s, tHw M *14 tlPofr if) i 

8. No. of patients treated : — 

(it) UrfWrraw 4 vs f¥4 >t 4 %4f # 4wr (tr^ftrpfr ?t%f) 

(a) No. of cases treated in Hospitals (including annexes) In- 
door 1,64,589 1,68,000 1,72,000 

(w) tfrrtrra4f 4 3Tft»rftr aq-pfjr cnt 


^rtKFff) 

(b) Outdoor Including attendance at dispensaries (both insured 


Persons and family members) 




(l) ff4 Ifff 




(i) New Cases 

2,62,47,982 

2,80,00,000 

2,72.00,000 

( 2 ) yrr4 tor 




(II) Old Cases 

5,14,29,491 

5,88,00,000 

5,32,00,000 


s. 2(4 4) 4wr (4HRT 4 thn h i ff n u)w fr m -1 h . 0 
44 «%r) 

9. Staff Strength (including staff employed on the schemes un- 
der the State Governments) 

(w) f¥*?TrT xrftnrrft 

(a) Medical Personnel 14,846 15,108 15,052 

(ir) *ff*T >rnHrt) 44 

(b) Other Personnel 18,844 19,781 19,117 

10. trftr 'oHrfy stRt 44 

10. Expenditure per annum per employee ... Rs. 141,83 Rs. 152.81 Rs, 150.66 


[Part II — 
3 


790 


2,00,000 


3.14.00. 000 

6.10.00. 000 


15,285 

19,883 

Rs. 154.93 
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tftw % tptpfa tnt toff <uq a i< fwftr ♦tfr fo 31 trri, 1974 iff «fr ^ niTwr if nf $ : — 
The Statewise position regarding coverage of the Scheme as on 31st March, 1974 is given in the table below : — 

niPisu 

TABLE 


•OT vpjq- 

rftwr 

SI. State 

No. 

f 1 tiffed &rf if 
twf iff tfw 

No, of Centres in 
implemented areas 

tfmr ^ wrdtifl 
sot arthuftiff th 

No. of Employees 
covered 

tfonlftr strfrCTf 
iff twi 

No . of Insured 
Persons covered 

^TTfRT VT 

& 

srjTRr 

Ratio of Insured 
Persons to emp- 
loyees 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 


6 

1 , tn f ETst*tr 

1 . Andhra Pradesh . 

40 

1,40,500 

1,49,000 


1.0605 

2. SPOT 

2. Assam 

9 

19,500 

22,000 


1.1282 

3. IV 5 .K 

3, Bihar . 

19 

76,500 

81,000 


1.0588 

4 . '-HsiBn 

4. Chandigarh 

1 

7,200 

9,000 


1.2500 

3. fawft 

3. Delhi .... 

1 

1,32,000 

1,50,000 


1.1364 

6. 

6. Gujarat 

14 

3,96,300 

5,00,000 


1.2617 

7. sPWTtnT 

7. Haryana 

17 

1,27,800 

1,43,000 


1.1189 

a. f$rowT Jrt<r 

8. Himachal Pradesh 

_ 





9, 

9. Karnataka . 

25 

2,30,300 

2,46,000 


1.0682 

1 0- 

10, Kerala & Maho . 

52 

1,88,400 

2,00,000 


1.0616 

11 . *rw atw 

11, Madhya Pradesh . 

20 

1,28,000 

1,36,000 


1.0625 

12 . Efim? 

12. Maharashtra: 

(er) fwrf 
(a) Bombay area 

13 

9,61,000 

10,77,000 


1 . 1207 

(w) Wfl 

(b) Nagpur area 

7 

46,000 

49,000 


1.0652 

13- tTftaT 

13. Orissa. 

13 

52,200 

55,000 


1.0536 

14 . qtfWt 

14, Pondicherry 

1 

12,500 

14,000 


1.1200 

16. 'femr 

13. Punjab 

21 

1,09,000 

1,28,000 


1.1743 

16. TTJIWl^r 

16. Rajasthan . 

17 

82,200 

87,000 


1.0584 

17. irftmETj 

17. Tamil Nadu 

37 

3,73,600 

4,00,000 


1.0707 

18. <3TTT n%W 

18. Uttar Pradesh 

38 

3,95,000 

4,30,000 


1.0886 

19. 'rftspfr amir 

19. West Bengal 

5 

8,25,000 

8,74,000 


1.0594 

1TO1W STTOl 

All India . 

350 

43,03,000 

47,50,000 


1 , 1039 
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«flw $ upwfa wtf 

rflRTfT iTfTf'TTSff 

4! 5 ■fl 5” 


sftinsrtT ^rf^RfEff £ 

qjTTfiT $ 3RFm Bftf 

qfrrrv (sftrnytT ®rfw) 

tfwr 

3Tt 4 5t4TTfttff 

$ WrPlTT sTW 'Uf’TrftTff Tfwt: tPIFlf 7rf?TT 

fi<TT 3TR fiT# 3 T;Ht- 

449 i 



srRntr'raT 

fi^tTTfturtfTJff wfr 

fTTt tfl tTOTT 

No. of family (I.P.) 
Units covered 

No. of Insured 
Women 

No. of employees 
yet to be covered 

Percentage of 
covered to total 
employees 

Total No. of 
Beneficiaries inclu- 
ding members of 
family of I.Ps. 

Total No. of 
employees (covered 
& yet to be 
covered) 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1,49,000 

11,050 

11,400 

92.50 

5,78,100 

1,51,900 

21,150 

1,600 

9,700 

66,78 

82,900 

29,200 

81,000 

5,400 

1,16,900 

39,56 

3,14,300 

1,93,400 

9,000 

150 

— 

100.00 

34,900 

7,200 

1,50,000 

11,700 

— 

100.00 

5,82,000 

1,32,000 

5,00,000 

16,000 

85,700 

82.82 

19.40,000 

\ 

5,50,950 

4,82,000 

1,41,650 

14,450 

1,500 

98.84 

1,29,3 00 

— 

— 

1,800 

— 

— 

1,800 

2,45,500 

27,050 

23,800 

90.63 

9,53,050 

2,54,100 

2,00,000 

78,400 

5,000 

97.41 

7,76,000 

1,93,400 

1,35,350 

8,850 

68,700 

65.07 

5,25,800 

1,96,70 


10,77,000 

71,100 

42,700 

95.75 

41,78,750 

10,03,700 

49,000 

1,600 

18,200 

71.65 

1,90,100 

64,200 

52,350 

2,400 

58,900 

46,98 

2,05,750 

1,11,100 

14,000 

1,450 

— 

100.00 

54,300 

12,50 

1,28,000 

8,200 

2,300 

97.63 

4,96,650 

1,11,30 

87,000 

6,800 

6,700 

92.46 

3,37,550 

88,900 

4,00,000 

39,200 

37,800 

90.81 

15,52,000 

4,11,40 

4,27,050 

8,600 

28,700 

93.23 

16.59,900 

4,23,700 

8,74,000 

28,850 

1,17,200 

87.56 

33,91,100 

9,42,200 

47,41,050 

3,42,850 

6,37,000 

87.11 

1,84,04,100 

49,40,000 
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w wl'n sirrm vf amr, fesfr m spiff tt»t rrnrrrf jrt, farm farf'PWT iptm tc smrafai: filin’ Dr^rr '^trit % i tt«t 
dwrO *cw fTrrw ira tt Brii fimTiff xmTR <tt sirr tf-ir xprr TTtff ^ i g-urfi- fmFTi gfaferr tti % f>=r4 Pth-it % ftriVrrn 
fanrrrr iff ffffarr ‘fffvrtff % sn% f^fwrr in tt 4fir fm irt fr | rm tth tmrn:T trrcr itt fEtt fr wfar friT ht vtf 

47 mm .TJit-rcr Tiiff sttt i$i wf tictt 2 trer if stth; Tr ufirp *11 fm % fit it <ird if a^r ft'am itu i srftTWF rfmr ?f 

S17TT $ : — 

Tli? expenditure on this activity is initially incurred by the State Governments who are iti administrative control of the Medical 
Scheme except in the Union Territory of Delhi. The Corporation pays its share on quarterly basis on receipt of expenditure State- 
ments from the State Governments. In order to ensure effective control, the Corporation has fixed ceilings on medical expenditure under 
the different categories of Medical care and any expenditure incurred by the State Governments over and above these ceilings is borne 
exclusively by them and such excess expenditure is not rejected in the Corporation budget or Accounts. The current ceilings are as fol- 
lows : — 


^31 iff sritTT 

14 % Xfiffl 11T71 HT 19T 

arftpptpr ifflT 

Type of Care 

Range of care under the type 

Ceilings 

1 

2 

3 



Tiff 



Rs. 

(sr) HfixrfftFT fWiw *<r*« 

fcitr tffm-yff ^rifruT % M srftorftrcr 

68 

(a) Restricted Medical Caro 

Restricted to the Insured Persons only 

65 

(sr) fumfri fifiFn ^ntij 

nsrfir sffmw **rfwff iff Wiiwr mror iff smff ^ 

70 


'3’i% hP^iO ^ WT^Tt ^^(4 faiff ^ 1 


(b) Expanded Medical Care 

. While full medical care is given to tho Insured Persons, their 
families are given out-door treatment only 

70 

(*r) ytfafiwrtartw 

wf afPTTSW 'iftwff ?pit qfriTTf i?i tm wfrpfi 

85 


tfffif W' ITRf f 1 


(c) Full Medical Care 

. It provides both out-door and In-door treatment to the Insured 
Persons and their families 

85 


iftsm iff wfafefi fTFJ IRff % frtrffcr WCT TP4T FWfemt fffff iff 1$ $ :— 

The targets fixed for additional coverage of the scheme and actual achievements are given below : — 


m FN m trsFf 

Targets for Coverage 


1- 7ufl iff U«MI 


TRtTfffir tlTWrR 

1973-74 1974-75 

Actuals Budget 

1973-74 Estimates 

J 974-75 


Tforfiftm HT4WT 
1974 - 75 

Revised 

Estimates 

1974-75 


(Us. in lakhs) 


nRsmun 

1975-70 

Budget 

Estimates 

1975-76 


(i) No. of Centres . , ' , 

2- ■Gf'arTftif iff iw 

350 

402 

389 

435 

(ii) No. of employees ..... 

3* ^r^nr 

43,03,000 

43,77,700 

43,69,950 

48,58,200 

(iii) Cash Benefits 

2035.16 

2139.53 

1997.29 

2222.63 


w* 4 ^ r€7 4 )hi 4fJW % n^rii if hittt % tpfi I§nqii fffff i^iiO m 4W ttfuf -t u^t % w^nr 

faff nrff $ m WFtfafait sftfiir fan ffr ntniefl 5KT RmtEe f»ft4r <nff 1 1 fafapjt fffarif iff m rmff iff infaTfTfff iff 
«tft it 'Tit EFif iff w iff if ffatrr tt fff ffr iRsff $ i ifff ffk tt ilirfl' wi w f^rimT msr^ff w so srfffiri *mr ff, ipfimr 
tm ’trrfTpDPT fawn % ea . 5 ifaira xrrff ^ tnT iffrrr inNiffif iff st^fff fpmr $rf % ^tttt fi t hi t t 1 fffar 

®7T *lftR iff ’F? ijtff IT WFfffe ffpWTXT iff WTT iff IT ft fort 4mtT £ 1 


Cash Benefits provided under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme are of two types, namely statutory i.e those provided in the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act and non-statutory which are extended by Resolutions of the Corporation. The eligibility for different 
categories of Cash Benefits is dependant upon the number of contributions paid by the employees and the rate of their wages. Roughly 
the cash benefit on account of sickness comes to 50% of the wages, in case of Disablement and Dependants’ Benefits it works out to 62 5 V 
of the wages and full wages are paid in the case of Maternity Benefit to female insured workers. Funeral Benefit is paid at tho rate ot 
Rs. 100/- in the ovent of death of an insured person. 
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HT ft rmiT ttwt *rr tt% (^niriwiR'-fl fit Pett % wi'ftn/'jTrrrT Fwhpilr irtr fart spat $ rrfT itriwrrr 

■j'T tfWrftiF 4 r-trrfcr % sr^r tIftt 'trails ?t ^4 $ i tft fijrsmff % ®nr tt «RT*r-TTTT ftTwr FR"ff tt ftrfa fV 

ri«h farfr, ffteftfaF fnfcr, tt^tt F#rrfFfr 4 mfr % # From i wf4t sets* srw Pm tot t$t 1 1 

Those benefits are paid to the Insured persons or their beneficiaries directly by the Corporation through its Local/Pay offices which 
are located in almost all the industrial centres where the Scheme has been implemented. The incidence of expenditure on cash benefits 
depends on a variety of factors, e.g. state of health, industrial peace and the awareness of the workers about their entitlement to the bene- 
fits etc. it is, therefore, not possible to fix any physical targets, 


ftFffiT «TriPTf % WtfW 'TUT ffTTCfr % Wf Ft s^Tf =ff$ TTfaFf 4 faTf TTT $ : — 

The break-up of expenditure under the different categories of Cash Benefits is given in the following Table: — 

(Trfwj-mr wfi4) 

(Figures in lakhs) 


J 

1 

A 

TitnfkF 

9 7 3-7 4 

duals 1973-74 

TFT RTFWT 

1674-75 

Budget Estimates 
1974-75 

'TfTTftfsTT STfWTTT 

1974-75 

Revised Estimates 
1974-75 

tr>TS TTW-TT 

1975-76 
Budget Estimates 
1975-76 

'Tiilnifriil 

Ft TOT 

No. of 
Employees 

rrftr 

Amount 

rif* 

fft 4 ®tt 

No. of Amount 

Employees 

F^FTfVT) 

# rfm 

No. of 
Employees 

■nf®r 

Amount 

fmsrrMt 

Ft ifW 

No. of 
Employees 

TTftr 

Amount 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

(i) iftrrrO fiprmF 









Sickness Benefit 

41.04 

1187.83 

42.16 

1243.54 

42.97 

1166.84 

43.82 

1225.47 

(ii) Frerftn %pttst 









Extended Sickness Bonoflt . 

41.04 

111.36 

42.16 

115.69 

42.97 

116.30 

43.82 

127.10 

(iii) mtfst fjptwixr 









Maternity Benefit .... 

41.04 

80.52 

42.16 

81.92 

42.97 

84.07 

43.82 

89.52 

(iv) (a) Tirrmfl *m?rr f^rnr 









Temporary Disablement Benefit 

42.24 

229.47 

43.33 

253.19 

43.15 

219.29 

47.26 

245.89 

(b) prpft xmrr fpwm 









Permanent Disablement Benefit 

42.24 

303.95 

43,33 

339.86 

43.15 

304.16 

47,26 

381,99 

(v) nrfa?m 









Dependent’s Benefit .... 

42.24 

112.73 

43.33 

94.80 

43.15 

97,49 

47.26 

141,99 

(vi) SETTfe fipisTHT 









Funeral Benefit 

42.24 

9,28 

43.33 

10.53 

43.15 

9.14 

47.26 

10,67 

iffr w 









TOTAL CASH BENEFITS: . 


2033.16 



2139,53 


1997.29 


2222.63 



rxtr 

yiw*H 

'tfhviUsrT HTfFWT STWWT 


197 

3-74 

19 

7 4-7 5 

1974-75 

1 

975-76 


Actuals 

Budget Estimates 

Revised 

Estimates 

Budget Estimates 


1973-74 

1974-75 

1974-75 

1975-76 

(vii) TFT faFFT FTTfarf TT 5T?I W FT«F 
*TT 

Establishment charges on cash disburse- 
ment offices ..... 

(viii) jpT Frerftr tft fV Tiftr 

^ srumrfTF "tt *4 sIffttt 

Percentage of Establishment charges to 
total amount of cash benefits disbursed 

(ix) 5rftr t4 jt% f<WtA m 

Expenditure per employee per annum 

As. 

Rs. 

211.89 

10.41% 

5.02 

Rs. 

Rs. 

270.54 

12.64% 

6.24 

Rs 

Rs. 

. 277.45 

13.89% 

6.42 

Rs. 303.58 

13.41% 

Rs, 6.42 
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(Rupees in lakhs) 


TITlRnt 


H IWi HiJcT 3TTW^T 

^ A d M 1 ^ti ^ ’i 


1973-74 

1974-75 

1974-75 

1975-76 

OTHER BENEFITS 

Actuals 1973-74 

Budget Estimates 
1974-75 

Revised Estimates 
1974-75 

Budget Estimates 
1975-76 


9.36 

8.55 

8.01 

9.40 


TFT fw ETET m rfBTTTpT Eqfpnfr Tf fREE Efr !T^T^T f%4 5TPf t fsR% ^ >JT3ff*FT fWT|%, fafaEBT B«3Eft Xt*tE XT4PE % fair 
faftw srfawff jet fcrr ^tt?tt £ ?r tpe fa gfaTfn ®r4 fafawr Trafuft, fafartn err xpffafa fa? fafawT erffePFETT % Ernjtj 
ste^ft pfrrr t# nt ipm 'bett t vt wt % tt tjtw e> ?fr mnro fen - wt $ 1 Ttr fw ^ ? Tuft fafaj «rT 

wr f 'sfr Rpri sfanfr rrrffam % teet % fa? 4fa ?fa be bp? te?) jr 1 

qfarft ^ Tgj) 'TEtffaTTTT StReTT % BtHIT % fa? fafa?HT ftfqff TT '?? 4? XT TB'-fET tTgroTfaii ?? TTW ?E? REST? F? | : — 

This activity embraces the provision of artificial limbs to disabled Insured Persons with a view to rehabilitate them in life, the 
payment of fees to tho members of Medical Boards and appellale Medical Tribunals, paymont of conveyance charges and compensation 
for loss of wages lo Insured workers when they are required to appear before Medical Referee, Medical Boards or Appellate Medical 
Tribunals. Other miscellaneous expenses incurred by tho Corporation for tho direct benefit of insured workers also fall under this 
activity. 

The number of incapacity references made to the Medical Referees for examining insured workers on medical leave are shown below ; — ■ 





1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1. itfipT %tft T) 4wi 






1 , No. of cases referred 

. 

. 

1,35,369 

1,37,500 

13,80,000 


2 ^ rftffar %TTT 4?T WT 

2. No. of cases examined and declared 


?t. rfFT 

(a) Fit 

T. CTtfBtT 

24,558 

25,000 

25,40) 

(b) Unfit 

7.3,276 

7.1,700 

74,000 

3 . 4tr fctf 4?) rftUT far^ ^■TTTfT wfw 




B ?Tt 1 

1. No. of cases where Insured Persons failed to attend 

27,800 

28,000 

28,100 


(trra wf if) 
(Rupees in Lakhs) 


5. Du Hr 



wrfar 

a f' j 1£ ^TPPT^R 

hfERflfsTTf irTTWR 

STPRiTT'T 




1973-74 

1974-75 

1974-75 

1975-76 

5, Constructions 



Actuals 

Budget 

Estimates 

Revised 

Estimates 

Budget 

Estimates 




1973-74 

1974-75 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1 . wfdT % W 

1. Office buildings 



. 18.19 

86.00 

65.00 

65.00 

2 . fFTfTTBTTn T tthTOTEnr 

2. Hospitals and dispensaries 



. 199.99 

402.00 

449.00 

681.63 


Ttfarff ent Ttnr rrftrffarR % xrFPTtT fafatETT i % tt 'hi < eteit u et i ■ i tt ^ xtYf Tu fa? tj^fr tt ^ fxr q 

TtfaTE) EUB tfftTT fafa?nTT?T/sft'TOTT?f % fa-i? WTTT TT WETF WJ TE | SEEr'd if fadd % nTd W Tf pfaT 57717 TT rrfaiffa qqfar 777,77 
if S77 Tdfa cfN tTTflft % TtET Tf+T I + ci JETT? % fa? anta WEFT dijt 5 ) fa>fa Hpo'uue'urn TEm TV df? 'STfETT diff MI W ^ t.t fa ir (777717 

if sipr ? xrfaF ?ttt ? srRm tt sn? wfadf tm to et<> 4t<> wf4uM/?Htnwf % PhH If tErr? tt 'S'etett fw i 

fddd if XTTdf 2 TEdff 1074 T) fS #5T if fdfrFd EId?f if To ETo dfo '7fEd>rnT % daffTTE Rmfq- xfrrTfrpET TE: i prfWT fw 77 x 77 

RrRfrfw i?I Eftf^r ^ : — 

Under the li.S.l. Act 1948, the administration of the medical scheme is the responsibility of the State Governments, As such it 
is for them to provide necessary buildings to house the E.S.I. Hospitals/Dispsnsaries. In the initial stages, the Corporation had sizeable 
balance of income over expenditure, whereas the State Governments were not finding adequate resources to construct necessary build- 
ings as a result of it, the Scheme was not making much head-way. The Corporation, therefore, decided to invest surplus of its income over 
expenditure in the construction of buildings for housing its own olltces and LSI Uospilals/Dispensaries. 

The Corporation in (heir meetings held on 2nd Feb, 1974 reviewed the Capital Construction programme of the E.S.I. projects 
in various States and approved that;— 

132 G 1/75— 42 
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(i) sfora r ff stct stti tiff? tt io af=mr 'ftfFrff f^nmr ottRift ftfa if mri ferr mq, ttt teftrorTT [?fpwrm / tft f%ft?s*rr 

TfPTTCff a W I/WTO, 4m£ff % fffrfaT TT THT TT 8 : 2 % WTPT if fw mq I 

(i) 10% of the total revenue derived from ‘Contributions’ be credited the Capital Construction Reserve Fund; 'and expenditure on ‘ 
construction of Hospitals/Dispensaries/Other medical institutions and office buiidings/stafT quarters be incurred in the ratio 
of 8: 2; 

(ii) <r 3 fFR fa’flf’T tt stfa fftar 110 no Jr stsfft 1 70 no to ftm tot Tm 4 tiu afVjfnm %\ TOffiFff ^ tpirt 

% for TProrfror tt rtot % fit ottt i 

(ii) The limit of per capital expenditure on Capita Construction be raised from Rs. 140 to Rs. 170 and related to the number of em- 
ployees on the date of sanctioning the projects; 

(iii) srfrfefi % fat tout tot tpttto *=frg^ to to ^nffirftra% fat 5 mro afa bT? prrr antaiftaf % f^na % aaa 

ftm m Tt%, tott fa; TfTOfarrori % toVtoi at toIto fa?®tr -stmt f t tnndU «tt 4 fro nfa i,oon % famra 

% firm Hlar arc mf 5fFTf, Tffa ii^witan if ?f srftfarT; 'mat Tf wtottot flat farro ft? atarfr tram 

% am m a aml a afna mff at ttttotto t sfPfr atft? to it torto to to ato ataamat a to faqaal to farm; 

| 7 at, ata 

(iii) the plans and estimates for additional hospitals/annexes be sanctioned so as to provide upto 5 beds per thousand employees as 
approved at the time of sanctioning of new projects. Normally, the limit of 4 beds per thousand employees already fixed shall 
not be exceeded; and that only in exceptional cases the additional beds depending upon the incidence of diseases requiring hos- 
pitalization based on occupancy of beds in existing E.S.I. Hospitals in that area; and 

farfarorroff if <T5pff to tottot to rttoto 4 toft srfa cp; fm; qfmr rIrtift srfe uro? % faror if mi forr tot 1 1 

The yardstick for provision of hospital beds has normally been fixed at the rate of 4 beds per thousand family employees. 

1973-74 % tot cH? tottto TOnfapff, tot ?ctt> totth *rffff % fare vrfar q totto %fmW to 'f-sfim mr 4531 t:t 

rrm «rr 1 

The capital expenditure on acquisition of sites and construction of buildings for Administrative offices. Dispensaries and Hospitals 
including staff quarters upto the end of 1973-74 amounted to Rs. 4531 .43 lacs. 

mfr TOtfaror tottot % fro 100 lira pti ^? % stMt® firm mmer m it fafarcTOro 4 tfirom % tort 

% frofar 3 ? fro RfTTTsf ttto Tff 234 tot w to ^itt toT?r fam 1 1 60 tot tor 3744? Tb tor Itftffftn^f to i 973 ~ 74 %tot rm 
t ^1 nf aff tot m 1974-75 if 54 msr wr 74 1 1 ftmT snfsr 1974-75 ^? ffrwmr *r 4 ?t ftn mr 1 1 irmcre *tfy 
27. 5 6 Trm m 7 ffr 47 srmR Rmrt/ftmr % 1 1 tremm- 1975-79 % wnz tnwmr ir?nm?m 

JRU ftqT mi If 1 

A loan of Rs. 234 lacs, apart from grant in aid of Rs. 100 lacs for M.G.M. Hospital, has been sanctioned by the Corporation to the 
Government of Maharashtra for the construction of Hospital and Dispensary buildings in that State. First 3 instalments of Rs. 60 lacs 
each have been released upto the end of 1973-74 and Rs. 54 lacs is to be paid during 1974-75. This has been provided in the Revised Esti- 
mates for 1974-75. Another proposal to grant a loan of Rs. 27.56 lacs to Maharashtra Government's also under consideration of the 
Central Government/Corporation. Necessary provision has accordingly been made in the Budget Estimates 1975-76. 

ftmftT 477 47 47777T (777" 7?! SPlft 7%r) TTTmTT? if fvTT 77T | I 


Programme of construction work (including work in progiess) 

is given in the annexure. 


Tml if) 

(Rupees in lakhs) 

hw^nr, Tim 7 msm 


^STTTTTTmn TftsftftJrT 

SF3TH- T4 







1973-74 

19)7-4—75 

1974-75 

1975-76 

6. Depreciation, Repairs and Maintenance 

Actuals 

(Budget 

Revised 

Budget 



Estimates 

Estimates 

Estimates 


1973-74 

1974-75 

1974-75 

1975-76 


95.25 

96.50 

97.03 

97. 0 0 

77 ^777; f%f7mrm7/?ff7srm7'/5r7f777'f tD Tnmff % 777777 , tto 7 mrrm mfc % ftr7 fhi 



The provision is for depreciation. Repairs & Maintenance of Hospital/Dispensary/ Annex Buildings. 



7. ftf TThm/mr 



(TO TOTf if) 

7. Investments/Loans 



(Rupees in lakhs) 

f¥77>JR 

71Hft7? 7717 7177777 

TfrofflpT 

STTTT^FI 







1973-74 

1974-75 

1974-75 

1975-70 

(a) Investments 

Actuals 

Budget 

Revised 

Budget 



Estimates 

Estimates 

Estimates 


1973-74 

1974-75 

1974-75 

1975-76 


1750.49 

802.44 

839.58 

849.99 
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fxxx xff ere exte. xlxrr % TREfx ere fxxrxxx x % srerxRff x sert ?Txr | fxxTxrt sTxrxf? ex x ete: xxr ?r xpr 

1 1 xxxx EfErxxxr ete fxfxxE f?xEre xfx fxRfa/'jxtxx xf/xTxxTET % exter xx fmrt xrfxr ttte xxxxxf % rtser tt trxfxxT tret 
1 1 rxfxRXT fpxnxr xx fxxx % ex et e?t TrcrxxV, xrxx iwi x xtrt xxrfxxT *rx xx fxxxx ere ?RT ex txTfxxT x?t xetT | 

XTX XXTXX fEEtE/E^EE xfXXjxTETTfr % fXTE XTfE XX EWET fxrXTIX trxfxrxf XX XRT XT ERETX EX fETET ERR | I IX RETT ETf ETX Xrfw 
Err ETXTXf?, ETffXf? % WE ERR | I 


The income of the Corporation is derived mainly from ‘Contributions’ from the employers and employees covered under the Scheme 
the inflow of which is more or less steady throughout the year. A major portion of its expenditure is on Medical Benefits and construction/ 
maintenance of capital projects and is incurred through the State Governments. The payments towards the Corporation's share of ex- 
penditure on Medical benefits are made on quarterly basis against the quarterly expenditure statements received from the State 
Governments and the funds for capital construction/maintenance of Capital projects are provided according to demand from the executive 
agencies etc. Thus at times, the inflow of funds exceeds their outflow. 


E? gfxfXEX TEXT % fXE fxt XRXXfXXT 4RX WERtE TT EiREJ XTfXT EXXX X XfT X|, EEtXTE 1 fRXfX EE Xfx ERR? R5EEX fETET EfRTT 
| ElX XXXP^ XrflFT EE TXX X?T TEXT t fXET if fEEXEXfXTET EXT E fxfXE'TXE XX fEXT ERR fXREX fx: XXfsT, XTfXT X?T TrfrRE xH t EEXEEREEf 
EX fXRT XTXXf | I X>f ETX fR TEXT EE fxfXXTXX XfX XT?t XXftT % fEE, 1 6 flX XT EfsTET % ftTE, fETET ETXT | fxXEX far XJX % 
EXT XTt XXfil % EEtriX fxf?EX Ext EX ®XTE EXT | I IX EEEX % E|X xfa fafaxtEX XTt EXT EE % XtTTX ?T ERE EEC fxET ERR | xlx 
ETE ^ EETRT % fXE IEEE XeTe fETET XTXT | I 


In order to ensured that the funds surplus to immediate requirements do not remain idle, the ways and means position is reviewed 
every week and the surplus funds are invested in Fixed Term Deposits of the State Bank of India, the duration of which depends on the 
future requirements of funds. Sometimes such investments are made for very short periods of 16 days or more for which the State Bank 
allows ineterest at.different rates depending on the period of deposit. Most of the investments so made are realised during the currency 
of the year and utilised for defraying the expenditure, as and when the need arises. 


(ere XEE if) 
(Rupees in Lakhs) 


(e) efx 

EirxfxxT xxxxrxxxrx xfxEnfxx xtttrrt 



1973-74 

1974-75 

1974-75 

1975-76 

(b) Loans 

Actuals 

Budget 

Revised 

Budget 



Estimates 

Estimates 

Estimates 


1973-74 

1974-75 

1974-75 

1975-76 


60.00 

54.00 

54.00 

27.56 


EFE E>1 fEEX E?) XXf fXEfXE XTfX E?T | I IXXff fxfx EE XEtE EEX XfaRX % SEE! XT| ERXIfE E^T % fXE ?t faET ERE | I 
3EE XT RfEET RrE % EffEEE EE fESXT ERf R IE% EtfElEEf, EREERTT RlX RtEERRE % fRE REEi ET fER^E % fXTE REtE fTET RET Et I 
E^rXRE' XRE E Ef ERE? fEtET «R fEt E ?XEERff E EftEERTET EE XRE ®T, RREf XREfcE % XX R 'fExW E5^E I fEER E EXE % 

fEE EREEEE T Xtf?r Xinr % XX *T EE % ftTE RTE fXET ET I 2.34 EtxTf XXE EX XfaX RtW RET EE 1971-72 R XET^T fxXT RET ET fXREE 
60 ERE XXE TREET # 3 fERE EX 1971-72, 1972-73, 1973-74 t El ET EETt f I EX 54 EIRE XXE EX fERE 1974-75 E E El 
EXERT I X7EXXE RXEXX ET 27,56,300 EXE ^ EE rTx ETE E?T XEtfflT ET 5RETE %r5TE EfExft fEEX % fEETXTETE | I EXEXTX 54 RW 
XXE EXT 27. 56 ETX XXE EX REST 1974-75 % XfXWffERT RTEERRT RTx 1975-76 % EEX ETETEfE if ERR: EX flET RET | I 

It is not a regular activity of the Corporation to grant loans and its funds are utilised solely for the furtherance of the objectives of 
the Scheme. The surplus of its income over expenditure accumulated during the previous years had been utilised towards the construc- 
tion of buildings for housing its offices, hospitals and dispensaries in different states. The State Government of Maharashtra, however, 
insisted that they would construct the buildings for hospitals and dispensaries in the state as their own property. The Corporation agreed 
to advance them necessary funds in the shape of loans for this purpose. The last loan of Rs. 2.34 crores was sanctioned to them in the 
year 1971-72 out of which three instalments of Rs. 60 lakhs each have already been paid during the years 1971-72, 1972-73 and 1973-74. 
The remaining instalment of Rs. 54 lakhs would be drawn during 1974-75. Another proposal to grant a loan of Rs. 27,56,300 to Maha- 
rashtra Government is also under consideration of the Central Government/Corporation. Accordingly provision of Rs. 54 lacs ; & 
Rs. 27.56 lacs have been made in the Revised Estimates for 1974-75 and Budget Estimates for 1975-76 respectively. 

IX XTXE sTTTT XXtXE fERTE EX XTfX % XEXTOT % EXXE fEEE X REX ft EE XX E?° XTo ETo xfXETEEmf E fxxtx EX fmXE 
fETET | I 

As a result of further review of the policy of Capital Construction by this State, the Corporation has decided to construct ESI projects 
at its own cost. 
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ANNEXURE 
'-Eifir 44 srfdmtm 
Percentage of progress 



«T<lNd' *51 ft««T 


thfftffcrr 

5T«PT7^PT 

*fmi up 

*t>V1 

•ml gpr 

1974- 

75 Jr 

1974- 

75 ft 

1975- 

7 6 R 

prpifr 

4wtt 


SIWII 

H 1 Tti <1 'I 




l y 7 4- 

1974- 

1975- 

fdf«r 

wrfffeRT 

WT1TW 


ten tprr 




75 

75 

76 


Frf4 

fJpTT 










w 

<pI 










HOT 

tT+TTTTT 



SI. No. Type of work 

Location/ 

description 

Budget 

esti- 

mates 

1974-75 

Revised Budget 
esti- esti- 

mates mates 
1974-75 1975-76 

Dale of 
commen- 
cement 
of work 

Expected 
date of 
comple- 
tion 

Targe ti- 
ed in 
beginn- 
ing of 
1974-75 

Achieve, 
merit 
likely to 
be achi- 
eved 
during 
1974-75 

- Target t- 
cd for 
1975- 
76 

Remarks 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

1. <MtT fiprfmf W 

tifRRra 










Regional Office 
Building 

ipirpT 

Ahmedabad 

Gujarat 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1-12-73 

31-3-75 

N.A. 

N.A, 

N.A. 


2. 10OJT&T-2 1 BfTTtf 











160 type II quarters Andheri 

Maharashtra 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

5-73 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 


3. fftsfhr mrrfmt mn 

wp 











TPIFTH 










Regional Office 
Building 

Jaipur 

Rajasthan 

N.A. 

N.A, 

N.A. 

12-73 

31-3-75 

N.A. 

N.A, 

N.A. 


4 * ^nfr W' 

*rt^r ^prfc’PT w 

WP?IT 










TPTW "PIPT 










Local office Build- 
ing North Calcutta 

Calcutta 

West Bengal 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A, 

N.A. 

N.A, 

N.A. 

N.A. 



Hosp i ta !s/Anncxes /'Dispense rics 

Pfarormr 


ttot ffnlsrrft sfpT 

Pm 'dp'W 

100 

WTtRPPT Jr 1 5 0 

(4hh) lOOStfOTT 

HfrTCT'T 

Tmft rr PmWr 


^ Jr 



I TT m 
•ft xmrr 



t i 

Construction of 
150 bedded ESI 
Hospital 

Distt. Quilon 
Ezhukono 
(Kerala) 100% 

100% 
Expect- 
ed to 
be com- 
pleted 
during 
the years 


Hospitals 


30-3-66 Dec., 74 100% 


100 % 100 % 
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1 2 3 45 67 891011 12 


6. 40 t T*nff WT'po ( iV'-TT j 

TT» afro STFCTIT 'FT 

fmrfw 1 


Construction of 40 Kunsbahal 

bedded E.S. I. Hospi- (Orissa) 100% 100% — 1-1-71 y Nil 

tal 


7- 7 5 ^-PTT/tT 

?TT^T “FT fuur'l 

Construction of 75 
bedded Hospital 

8 . (i 0 0 W*TT TFT T \> 

Tr o sfN STFRTM “FT 

tt 

Construction of 
600 bedded ESI 
Hospital 

9. 40 0 q^'rff =n%=Fo 
TTo jffo STFTTTFT 44 

Prtrfw 

Construction of 
400 bedded ESI 
Hospital 


To TTo tVo ^rFFTFT 

^rrfcpr 7 ! (*[o sro) 

l.:SI Hospi la I 
Gwalior (M.P.) 

(<T?RT^) 

Andheri Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


ifr^fTfiT (no sro ) 


Manicktolla 
Calcutta (W.B.) 


100% 60% 100% 


70% 70% 100% 


30% 30% 60% 


3-7-73 Dec., 74 


Dee., 73 June, 75 


Oct., 73 1977 


7PT flnROI atfSIWT 
nil STtltUT ^ f4td*M 
fnt ft. 4 i trr 
W $ I 

100% 100% — Awaiting com- 

missioning for 
water supply 
arrangements 
which arc being 
arranged 


100% 60% 100% 


70% 70% 100% 


30% 30% 60% 


io. iso Tshrf arrfr (sot 

fbl J «fTo *ft o 'll U4 Hlf-rf (4<J <T°) 

WThlTT “FT ffpprfw 

Construction of 150 Kanyapur 
bedded (T.B.) Hos- Asansol (W.B.) 
pital 


li. 6ooi*pfMM4>° 

TT ° *ft u 4TFPTTtT 'FT 

fmrW 

600 bodded ESI 
Hospital 

J 2. 9 0 'STfirffTTi <m4t 
<( Ivt, ° 7T o o 

WTTTM “FT f'ThW 

Construction of 90 
additional bods, 
ESI Hospital 

1 3. lOOTsBfi *Tl%»Fo 
TJo o StF'TtntT 5FT 
PetK 

100 boddod ESI 
Hospital 

1 4. 250 WFl tld, (am 
flu ) ^to ®Tf ° 

WBTBT TT fdBt'U 

250 bedded ESI 
T.B. Hospital 


mmT, 4 i 

(W) 


Waslti, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

’FfbTTJTPT 

(fffTTFrr) 


Faridabad 

(Haryana) 


(WTPS?) 


Ulhasnagar 

(Maharashtra) 



Thakurpur 
(West Bengal) 


1 5* Go 'FPiT ni*3, t |0 
TH> «fto WFTT^TTT 
fhBfnr 

60 bedded ESI 
Hospital 


(TBfsr) 

Mangalore 

(Karnataka) 


N.A. N.A. N.A. 26-2-74 N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 


70% 70% 100% 20-3-74 June, 75 70% 70% 100% 


«5% 85% 100% 1-1-74 31-12-74 85% 85% 100% 


25% 

25% 

99% 

8-8-74 

April, 76 

25% 

25% 

99% 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A, 

24-9-74 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A, 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

11-10-74 

N.A, 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A, 
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1 2 3 

4 5 G 

7 

8 9 

10 11 12 

ig* 75^11 (ot TPrp: 




CTffiiRW TO^T 

^t*T ) % *To TTo o (^TW 5J3®T ) 




Tf TFJR RTTK TT 

tohm tt farrier 




*1^4 % ff'T 

74 f 1 

75 bedded ESI (TB) Raipur 
Hospital (M.P.) 

100 % 100% 100% 

— 

100 % - 

— — Efforts to sell 


I his project to 
Stale GovU 
arc on. 


ANNEXES 


17- 10 rpIR 7rrOT r t 0. | q E -1 rrT 

(o(itnffTC) 


10 bod Annexes 

1 8 . 1 U TO 7 ! ( ) 

Cauverynagar 
(Tamil Nadu) 

100% 

100% - 

1 1-3-68 — 

100% 

100% 

100% 

(orator) 







16 bed annexe 

Rajganpur 

(Orissa) 

100% 

100% - 

10-2-71 Aug., 74 

100% 

100% 

— 

1 9 . To no sfto xiVtjKrr- 
7T2T it 12'EDfffPf 

'TeT 7 ! 

%nr 

(4(Ytoi) 







12 detention beds 
in ESI Dispensary 

Hissar 

(Haryana) 

60% 

60% 100% 

13-8-74 — 

60% 

60% 

100% 


srWqTw 

Despcnsarics 


2u. n Ywff tit taVitiT- *sftnwrr 

tTR rMT PITT TnM FtfcPfT: tflWWT 
(xtfit tpon) 

2 Dr. Dispensary Kondapalam 100% 100% — 2-3-68 

& Stuff quarters Sreeramnagar 
Disit. Srika- 
kulam (A.P.) 


21. 2 STTJfl TFTT TPTPffTff 

trm Eira «tct- (sTPSureur) 

OTT ipraTff 
TUrfalf 

2 Dr, Dispensary Ramagundani 100% 99% 100% Oct., 67 

& Stall quarters & (A.P.) 

pay Office 


100 % 100 % 100 % 


100% 99% 100% 


22.2 spir^ tot nVt- 

tJPW fPTT *rir6 «P<iI4 (4<2i ) 

2 Dr. Dispensary Kottarakara 100% 100% — 2-7-65 — 100% 100% — 

& Staff quarters (Kerala) 
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23. 2 irmf mT «fW- qfsrr (Ftfhprc:) 

tjm wr ^ wt- mr (firar T ) 


2 Dr. Dispensary Digha Disll. 
& Staff quarters Patna (Bihar) 


90% 90% 100% June, 68 


90% 


90% 


100 


0/ 

/f> 


2t. i epftt qmT sftrr- mim 
am tm (f^pr) 


sVram nh 
q$r % m m to 

afT T 55T f, I 


1 9 7 5- 7 6 % 4Vtpt m 

"U T T^T 


I Dr. Dispensary Ambona Distt. The dispensary building Due., 67 
Dhanbad (Bihar) is nol required and being 
disposed off 


Being disposed off during 
1975-76 


2 5. s TRT bYi- bEtBtt ( fmrr.) 
qmqqT 77795 


5 Dr. Dispensary 

6 Staff quarters 

Monghyr (Bihar) 

80% 80% 

100% Jan., 70 — 

80% 

80% 

100% 

2 6. 2 Tmft afPTT Ttfq- 







UPl4 TOTT TiTO 

wM 







2 Dr. Dispensary 
& Staff quartets 

Chandigarh 

70% 70% 

100% 30-7-73 1975-76 

70% 

70% 

100% 

2 7. 3 W3T) 41717 wH- 







trm m mu 

tb!*) 

(Ttbt) 






3 Dr. Dispensary 
& Staff quarters 

Kapurthalla 

(Punjab) 

70% 70% 

100% June, 68 1975-76 

70% 

so?;, 

100% 

28. 5 ET97Tf TPTT tflB- 

rnftPlT, ^Prr 

rpf % 

9tpJ 1-12-72 




rTPiPT qtfT 77795 

(’pm) 


rr far 






ETT717 

5*rr i 






1 1 





5 Dr. Dispensary 

6 Staff quarters 

Warshia, Bavoda 
(Gujarat) 

64% Expected 
to be 
complet- 
ed during 
the year 

N.A. 8-7-68 30-9-74 

(work re- 
started from 

M2-72) 

64%, 

100% 


29. 2 TPfTTf TO sflB- 

'644IEI 






srmtrtrr ms 

(4m) 






2 Dr. Dispensary 
& StalT quarters 

Phagwara 

(Punjab) 

100% 95% 

100% June, 68 15-11-74 

100% 

95% 

100% 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7. 8 0 10 11 12 

29 . 2 smTTt J nwr ’tfl'ram 

1 (qrnw) 

% fo^TT 
strFifn Jrrr nif- 
? 4 fiTPr% 
f THTf 47PT 
Wt fl j) I 

2 Dr. Dispensary Phagwara 100% 95% 100% June, 68 15-11-74 100% 95% 100% "Work licit! up 

& Staff quarters (Punjab) because of de- 

lay in issue 
of no objection 
certificate from 
Railway. 

3 0. 2 TPRTj WI fWTTTt, 

(’PTTPT) 

2 Dr. Dispensary Millpara, 12% N.A. N.A. 6-12-73 Dec., 74 N.A. N.A. N A. 

Wankaner 

(Gujarat) 

2 sere ft 4INi rflTriMU Ttffl 1 4 
w 'Tnn; 441^4 ( 434 °) 

3 1 . 2 Dr. Dispensary & Ratlam 70% 70% 100% 27-9-73 Dec., 74 70% 70% 100% 


Staff quarters (M.P.) 

2 4FTT 'tfffraTTT WrftPTT, ’ 1 '*fTr4 441 50T4 

'♦(T’U’RT (rpirm) gm 'JJ7 

t. frrtfar spfbr 
=rrrr4 ff 
rrtr rrnnjr 77 
irfft a ' ft s' 

■ ffftlf T4t 4T 

I 

32. 2 Dr. Dispensary Rukhadia, Ha- N A. N A. N.A. 18-4-74* 19-4-75 N.A. N.A. N.A. *Work just star- 


num.au, Bhavnagar 
(Gujarat) 


ted but pro- 
gress is nil 
because of the 
fact that land 
being low lying. 
Monsoon water 
filled up to 
4' to 5' depth. 


3 3 TFTT tflTUTFUT PtAWtHf), VtTWTT 

(rpmr) 

33. 3 Dr. Dispensary. Vilhalwadi, N.A. N.A. N.A. 10-5-74 9-5-75 N.A. N.A. N.A. 

Bhavnagar 

(Gujarat) 

4 STOEtf 4TtTT4Vuim qiFthlarf), 

(jJstTRt) 

34. 4 Dr. Dispensary Maliniwadi, N.A. N.A. N.A. 12-9-73 N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 

Surat 

(Gujarat) 

3 irotf TTTt *fth*fPTtr 

TTTFjTtT (^-SKRT) 

35 . 3 Dr. Dispensary Manharplot N.A. N.A. N.A, J8-3-74 1-6-75 N.A, N.A. N.A. 


Rajkot 

(Gujarat) 


[?t% 3 fl- 20017 / 2 / 75 -trsroan^o] 
4° WhT, 3T3T rrfTr 
J. C. SAXENA, Under Secy. 
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